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INTRODUCTION. 


"  And  let  it  appr&re  that  he  doth  not  change  his  Coiintiy  Mamien  for  those  of 
Foni%ne  Fkits:  Bat  only  prick  inaomoFlowmof  tlitk]MhathI<anied«lin»d 
into  the  Cntlomei  of  his  own  conntry."— Baooh*8  Euajf  on  Tnuti, 

This  book  originated  as  follows :  when  some  years  ago  the  author 
first  went  to  Paris,  he  was  privileged  to  note  in  the  Times 
anything  of  importance  with  reference  to  horticulture  that  might 
be  obaerTed  in  thiit  city  and  its  neighbourhood  interesting  from 
an  English  point  of  view.  Upon  some  of  the  points  noted  s 
lengthy  correspondence  arose,  whieh  (like  most  ^scnssions)  not 
being  calonlateid  to  point  to  any  definite  oonelnsions,  he  was  led 
to  embody  his  notes  upon  the  Tsrions  snljeots  in  the  fom  of  a 
book.  At  fint  the  questions  discnssed  were  of  pu rely  horticultoral 
interest,  snch  as  the  extensiye  and  skilful  onltiyation  of  hardy 
fruit-trees  in  France  which  has  made  fniit  so  good  and  plentiful 
in  that  country  and  led  to  its  being  so  largely  exported ;  the 
remarkable  culture  of  Asparagus  round  Paris ;  the  system  by 
"which  in  a  harsh  elimnte  the  French  growers  supply  so  well  not 
only  their  own  markrtH  but  those  of  many  other  cities  with  excellent 
salads  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  ;  the  cultivation  in  the 
market-gardens  round  Paris,  in  which  at  least  threefold  more 
produce  is  gathered  than  from  similar  extent  of  gnrden-groiind 
elsewhere ;  the  very  curious  growth  of  Mushrooms  beneath  Paris, 
which  had,  till  then,  not  been  described  or  illustrated.  With  tlio 
idea  of  the  book,  however,  came  a  feeling  that  the  great  system  of 
public  gardens  formed  of  recent  years  in  Paris,  the  many  squares, 
the  Tast  series  of  tree-planted  streets  and  ayennes,  and  generally 
that  public  gardening  which  has  made  New  Paris,  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  profit  at  a  time  when  our  own  cities  are  so  much 
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in  need  of  change.  And  I  wished  not  only  to  record  and  iUnsirate 
what  is  good  in  ihein,  bat  also  to  point  out  what  is  harmfni. 

It  is  scarcelj  neoesaary  to  show  that  a  clean  and  ordered  city 
is  bettor  than  an  ugly  and  filthy  one,  but  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  that  from  the  lowest  point  of  view  it  in  the  interest  of 
fven  the  poorest  tradesman  in  Loudon  to  help  forward  bold 
moaHiires  for  its  improvement.  Whatever  the  fortunes  of  our 
countrv  in  the  future,  nobody  cau  doubt  that  the  English  nice 
will  form  the  most  numerous  of  civilised  peoples,  nor  that  the  city 
where  Shakt  sjteare  and  Milton  wrote  will  bo  holiday-ground  to 
millions  of  English-speaking  people  besides  those  that  inhabit  it. 
The  attractions  of  London  to  strangers  are  foally  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  city  that  exists,  but  our  total  want  of  plan,  or 
of  any  wise  proYision  calcolated  to  make  locomotion  pleasant  or 
eveii  possible  thronghont  London,  and  the  filthy  and  depressing 
aspect  of  the  narrow  streets,  efbetnally  drive  away  thousands  of 
people  firom  America  and  our  yast  colonies  only  too  anxious  to 
stay  in  London  were  it  made  possible  to  them.  It  is  a  conmion 
occorrence  for  Americans  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand,  and  judging  the  whole  town  by  their  experience  of  a 
few  narrow  and  greasy  thoroughfares,  to  escape  with  all  speed  to 
pleasanter  places.  In  Paris  superb  avenues  may  be  seen  often 
leading  to  nothing  ;  in  London  many  important  points  of  interest 
are  practically  unapj>roachable  even  to  those  who  know  the  town. 
Of  course  we  cannot  cut  down  our  Fleet  Streets  or  our  Strands, 
but  we  could  at  much  less  cost  than  that  of  similar  improvements 
in  Paris  drive  a  series  of  noble  roads  through  the  wretched  shanties 
that  cover  a  good  halt'  of  London,  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  get  some  clear  and  comprehensive  idea  of  its  plan,  its  suburbs, 
its  parks — its  noblest  treasnre  of  all,  its  ship-cities,  the  river 
below  the  bridges,  its  buildings,  and  its  commerce. 

The  recent  yery  remarkable  improvements  in  Paris,  such  as  the 
opening  of  the  stately  Boulevard  de  Saint-Gtermdn  running 
through  and  opening  up  to  sun  and  air  and  trees  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  the  new  Avenue  between  the  new  Opera 
House  and  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  have  not  only  been  made  without 
cost  to  the  town,  but  even  with  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  the 
vastly-increased  value  of  sites  for  business  premises  in  these  new 
and  noble  streets  having  more  than  repaid  the  cost  of  their  forma- 
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tion  and  the  removal  of  the  old  honses  through  whieh  they  were 
driTen.   Abroad,  eyery  little  capital  possessing  enough  interest 

to  occupy  one  for  two  hours,  is  furbinhing-iip  its  attractions, 
while  we  in  London  are  neglecting  advantages  the  like  of  which 
are  not  possessed  by  any  other  city  in  Europe.  The  river,  the 
bridges,  the  suburbs,  the  surroundings,  are  infinitely  f^uperior  to 
Parini,  but  owing  to  stupid  abscnco  of  plan  many  of  the  good 
points  are  lost,  many  of  the  best  suburbs  being  unknown  ground 
even  to  thousands  of  Londoners,  owing  to  tliu  ini{)ossibility  of 
reaching  tliem  without  struggling  through  narrow  and  mean  streets 
and  roads.  The  finest  city  avenue  in  Europe  is  the  Champs 
Elyseea  in  Paris,  and  probably  few  would  think  it  possible  that 
a  site  with  equal  capacities  lies  wholly  unused  in  the  heart  of 
London.  Yet  there  it  is  in  the  Begent's  Ftoh,  barred  up  by  the 
railing  of  Park  Oresoent^  and  frittered  away  recently  by  narrow 
strips  of  geometrical  gardening.  I  have  said  as  good  a  site  as 
the  Champs  Elys^,  hnt  it  is  really  much  better,  the  wide  expanse 
of  beantiM  ground  which  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Broad 
Walk  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  has  thus  the 
advantage  of  being  freely  open  to  noble  improvement  without  the 
enormous  cost  for  removing  massive,  lofty,  densely-packed  honses 
which  had  so  often  to  be  incurred  in  Paris.  In  many  other  cases 
in  like  manner  great  opportunities  are  frequently  unnoticed  from 
dead  walls  or  narrow  streets  or  miserable  railings  stopping  the 
view. 

All  this  is  not  only  sad,  from  its  depriving  us  of  so  much  beauty 
that  London  might  possess,  but  also  from  its  far  more  Htrit)us 
evil  in  the  depreciation  of  property.  I  tliink  it  is  very  clear  that 
many  quarters  of  London,  beautiful  in  themselves,  are  greatly 
lowered  in  value  owing  to  bad  approaches.  A  good  and  simple 
system  of  broad  tree-planted  roads,  radiating  from  the  centre  to 
the  suburbs,  and  connected  by  outer  circular  roads,  would  tend  to 
make  all  parts  of  the  town  of  more  equal  value,  and  would  go  fiur 
to  prevent  that  terrible  isolation  of  Uie  poor  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  the  misery  of  which  is  at  present  a  by-word  throughout 
the  world.  The  real  want  is  a  want  of  plan,  and  this  it  is 
to  be  hoped  Parliament  will  some  day  give  us  power  to  obtain. 
At  present  this  want  is  glaringly  apparent,  not  only  in  the 
central  and  more  crowded  parts,  but  all  round  London,  where 
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admirable  preparations  may  be  seen  for  ihe  formation  of  a  mighty 
cordon  of  suburban  St.  Gileaee.  A  most  erying  eyil  of  this 
period  of  change  when  the  masses  of  workers  are  steadily  doBort- 
ing  the  ooontry  for  the  city,  is  that  onr  towns  are  still  built 
upon  a  plan  worthy  of  the  dark  agea,  and  only  barely  juHtifinble 
where  the  breath  of  the  meadow  sweeps  through  the  high-street. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  connect  city  improvement  with 
autocratic  government.  One  has  only  to  8peak  of  our  back- 
wardness, to  be  reminded  that  it  is  all  owing  to  our  not  being 
blessed  with  a  Na})oleoii,  Tlie  best  comment  upon  nnch  a 
suggestion  is  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Ee]iu])lic  in 
France,  improvements  calculated  to  produce  the  best  efTects  on 
the  beauty  and  salubrity  of  Paris  have  bee!i  carried  out  more 
yigorously  than  before,  with  thb  difference,  that  they  are  done 
more  economically.  In  the  creation  of  tree-planted  streets  in 
the  more  crowded  parts  both  of  London  proper  and  the  snhnrhs, 
they  shonld  not  as  a  mle  he  formed  on  the  site  of  old  and  mnch- 
freqnented  streets,  bnt,  as  far  as  possible,  be  |Herced  between 
them,  leaving  the  largest  and  meet  popnlons  thoroughfares  of  the 
present  day  to  become  tiie  secondary  ones  of  the  future. 

Here  and  there  may  be  noticed  in  the  book  an  impatience  with 
the  present  condition  of  things  as  regards  the  direction  of  gardens 
by  persons  having  no  sympathy  with  the  art.  This  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  public  gardens  afford  little  pleasure  or  instruction 
compared  with  that  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  Paris  the  direc- 
tion of  public  ^'arden.s  is  frequently  phiced  in  the  linnds  of 
lK)taniHts,  engineers,  and  architects — lience  st<'reotyped  and  very 
imperfect  work.  The  plan  and  spirit  ui'  tlic  old  botanic  garden  is 
wholly  wrong  as  a  system,  and  from  it  there  is  no  hope.  One  of 
these,  of  which  the  Garden  of  Plants  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  so 
far  from  helping  horticulture  is  a  living  and  persistent  blight 
upon  its  progress,  in  the  region  possessing  such  a  garden.  The 
leading  idea  in  these  gardens  is  that  collections  cannot  be  accn- 
mnlated  without  arranging  them  in  a  hideous  and  depressing 
manner.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  when  the  art  of  gardening 
is  properly  understood,  it  will  be  found  that  the  richer  the  collec- 
tion the  more  beautiful  and  varied  will  he  the  effect.  But  improve- 
ment will  probably  never  come  through  botanists,  whose  true  and 
very  sufficient  field  is  the  world,  with  the  herbarium  in  which  to 
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store  their  trearares;  nor  tlirongb  arohiteets  and  engineers, 
iMcanse  their  own  work  is  different  even  in  kind. 

What,  then,  is  wanted  for  the  fature  deyelopment  of  an  art 
which,  fiir  more  than  any  other,  may  inflnence  the  beauty  of  the 
conntry ;  whieh  may  add  so  mnch  to  the  simplest  and  healthi- 
est home  pleasures  of  its  people,  to  its  wealth  in  forost  and 
field,  to  the  supplies  of  its  markets  with  mnch  that  is  esseutial 
for  crowded  cities,  and  to  the  adornment  of  the  table  with  all 
that  is  delightful  to  tlie  eye  and  taste  ?  Tlie  only  direct  way 
onwards  is  through  the  trained  and  artistic  gardener.  We  must 
educate  the  young  men,  and  in  this  way  all  has  yet  to  he  done. 
Funereal  Kensingtons  and  very  one  sided  Chiswicks  will  not  help 
mucli,  though  half  the  money  buried  in  geometrical  rubbish  at 
Kensington  would,  properly  used,  have  given  us  a  national  garden 
worthy  of  the  oonntry.  The  art  of  garden  design  is  yet  in  a  very 
harbaimifl  atate,  only  a  few  monotonona  notes  are,  as  a  mle,  got  ont 
of  it,  and  we  shall  nerer  know  its  tme  capahilities  till  there  is  a 
school  of  young  men  trained  for  it  from  the  beginning,  and  defotedto 
it  heart  and  sonL  What  they  ought  to  know  to  make  the  conntry 
and  its  homes  more  heantifbl  is  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Faro  Honcean.  As  no  help  need  he  expected  from  the  State, 
anything  to  be  done  must  be  by  those  more  immediately  concerned 
—the  horticnltorists  and  landowners  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  hare  now  to  deal  with  fruit-cultnre,  market^gardening, 
etc.,  in  Paris  and  its  envinms.  On  these  matters  there  were 
prolonged  discussions  in  the  newspapers,  but  many  readers  and 
disputants  have  been  misled  by  confounding  the  comparative  state 
of  horticulture  in  Franco  and  England  with  the  real  point  at 
issue — 1>.,  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  certain  special  and 
most  important  l)ranclies  of  garden-culture.  I  have  never 
asserted,  as  has  been  a.s.sumed,  that  the  French  are  our  superiors 
in  general  horticulture.  We  arc  far  before  them  in  horticulture, 
agricolture,  and  rural  affairs  generally;  but  in  certain  very 
important  points  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  they  are  fiu  in 
advance  of  ns.  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  more  than  one  of  their 
modes  of  onltnre  will  prove  of  great  valne  to  us.  To  avoid  these 
points,  and  utter  oommonplaces  about  our  general  superiority, 
is  to  beg  the  question.  Axe  we  to  ignore  their  good  practices 
because  we  happen  to  be  more  luxurious  in  our  gardening  establiah- 
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menis  than  they  arc  ?  My  ubject  is  to  point  out  in  what  waj  m 
may  learn  from  the  French.  That  they,  in  turn,  may  learn  from  mi 
will  be  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  intelligent  Frenchmen  have 
in  botanic  gardens  pointed  doubtfully  at  plants  of  Rhubarb  and 
Seakalo  and  asked  mo  if  it  were  true  that  wo  eat  them  in  Kntjland  ! 
The  general  introduction  into  France  of  these  two  hardy  easily- 
grown  vegetables  would  be  a  material  addition  to  the  riches 
and  food  8upj)li('8  of  that  country. 

Of  the  practices  which  we  may  with  advantage,  and  which 
indeed  we  must,  adopt  from  the  French,  those  of  fruit-culture 
command  our  first  attention,  because  good  fmit-caltnre  combines 
the  beantiM  and  the  nsefol  in  a  Tery  high  degree.  There  are  at 
least  six  important  wayv  in  whieh  we  may  highly  improre  and 
enrich  onr  frnit-gardena  and  firait-stores. 

First,  by  planting  against  walls  the  yery  finest  kinds  of  Winter 
Pears — ^the  Pears  tiiat  keep  long,  the  Pears  that  bring  a  good 
return,  the  Pears  ot  which  the  French  now  send  ns  many  thonsands 
of  ponnds*  worth  annually.  Varieties  of  Winter  Pears  are  fre- 
qnently  planted  in  the  open,  in  all  parts  of  these  iBlandSi  that 
an  experienced  fniitogrower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  or  eren 
further  south  would  never  plant  away  from  a  wall,  knowing  well 
that  it  would  be  sheer  loss  to  do  so.  Sir  II.  Scudamore  Stanhope 
has  proved  in  his  garden  nt  Holme  Laey  (p.  291))  that  improved 
wall-culture  of  the  finer  Winter  Pears  is  as  possible  in  England  as 
in  France. 

Secondly,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  cordon  system  of 
Applc-growiug  in  guldens.  This  will  enable  us  to  produce  a 
finer  class  of  i'ruit  than  that  grown  iu  orchurils.  It  may  be 
carried  out  in  spots  hitherto  useless  or  unemployed,  and  will 
enable  us  to  do  away  witii  the  big  Apple-trees  that  now  shade 
our  gardens.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
J  do  not  reeommend  ihi$  system  for  cr^rd-^uUvre,  or  for  (he  pro- 
dueUon  of  thekindsand  gmUtiea  offrwU  that  tnay  he  (fathered  m 
proftuion  from  naiHtraUtf-devdoped  standard  trees. 

Thirdly,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the  true  French  Paradise 
stock  into  the  gardens  of  the  British  Isles.  Its  merits  are  that 
it  is  dwarfer  in  growth  than  any  other,  and  that  in  wet,  cold  or 
stiff  soils  it  keeps  its  roots  in  a  wig-like  tuft  near  the  surface 
— a  most  valuable  quality  on  such  soils.    When  well  known,  it 
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will  bo  found  an  immense  gaiu  in  (!vory  class  of  garden  except 
those  on  dry  and  poor  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  remarkable  as  it  is 
in  inducing  early  fortility,  and  affording  a  better  result  without 
root-pruning  than  either  the  Crab  or  English  Paradise  does  with 
that  attention.  The  knowledge  that  the  Doucm  of  the  French 
is  an  admirable  stock  for  all  forms  of  tree  between  the  standard 
of  the  orchard  and  the  very  dwarf  cordon  or  bush,  will  also  be 
uaefol.  The  Apple  should  not  be  worked  on  the  Crab  unless  it  i^ 
teired  to  toxm  ttaadard  trees  in  aroharde — by  &r  the  beet  method,' 
if  properly  carried  out,  for  market  and  general  snppliee. 

Fourthly,  by  the  adoption  in  Peach-oulture  of  some  of  the 
amaller  forms  of  tree  that  may  be  observed  in  French  gardens, 
as  they  will  enable  us  to  cover  our  walls  with  frnitfol  huidsome 
trees  in  a  few  seasons  instead  of  waiting  many  years,  as  hitherto, 
only  perhaps  to  see  them  partially  covered  after  all.  These  forms, 
the  cordon,  U  or  double  U  forms  figured  in  this  book,  are  particu- 
larly desirable  where  the  soil  is  too  light  and  poor  for  the  health 
and  full  development  of  largo  wide-spreading  trees. 

Fifthly,  by  adopting  for  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  grown  against 
walls  a  more  efficient  and  simple  mode  of  protection  than  wo  now 
use.  In  speaking  of  fruit-cnltnre,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  our  climate  spoken  of  us  tlie  cause  of  all  our  deficiencies — 
the  "  fine  "  climate  of  Nortliern  France  being  supposed  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  cultivator.  The  error  of  this  view  of  the  case  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  fruit-growers  about  Paris  take 
care  to  protect  their  fruit-walls  in  spring  by  means  of  wide 
temporary  copings.  In  this  country  I  have  never  anywhere  seen 
a  really  efficient  temporary  coping,  though  endless  time  is  wasted 
in  applying  boughs,  nets,  etc.,  none  of  which  are  in  the  least 
effective  in  protecting  the  trees  from  the  cold  sleety  rains,  which, 
if  they  do  not  always  destroy  the  fertilising  power  of  the  blossoms, 
prepare  them  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  frost.* 

Sixthly,  by  the  acquirement  and  diffusion  among  every  class  of 
gardeners  of  a  knowledge  of  budding,  grafting,  pruning,  and 
training  equal  to  that  now  possessed  by  the  French.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  in  this  book  show  the  mastery  tliey  possess  over  each 
detail  of  training—the  branches  of  every  kind  of  tree  being  con- 

•  Since  writin.;  the  above,  v;irinus  per;»on«  hnve  :ntroducod  useful  wide 
iemponuy  and  peraument  oopiugH,  and  with  czocUeat  results. 
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ducted  in  any  w»y  the  trainer  may  desire,  and  with  the  greateat 
ease.  This  knowledge  is  qnite  common  amongst  amateurs  and 
workmen  whose  fellows  in  this  country  know  nothing  of  such 
subjects.  There  are  numerous  profcHsors  who  teach  it  in  France ; 
in  this  country,  where  it  is  really  of  far  grc.iter  importance  it  is 
not  tauglit  at  all  or  only  in  the  most  imperfect  manner.  It  is  a 
common  thing  in  France  to  see  a  professor  of  fruit-culture  and 
his  class  asseml»leJ  round  a  tree  pruning  it  and  discussing  every 
operation  as  it  goes  on.  \Vf  require  walls  for  our  fruit-trees  more 
than  the  French  do,  and  tlicro  is  no  way  in  which  we  need  ini- 
provement  more  than  in  the  matter  of  the  proper  covering  ul 
fruit-walls  and  development  of  wall-treesi.  With  standard  trees, 
pruning  may  be  dispensed  with  to  some  extent ;  but  ho  long  as 
we  are  obliged  to  dcTote  walls  to  the  production  of  oar  finer  fruits, 
such  knowledge  as  is  now  possessed  hy  French  firuit-growers  would 
prove  a  great  aid. 

In  the  vegetahle  department  we  have  also  sereral  important 
things  to  learn  from  the  French,  and  not  the  least  among  these 
is  the  winter  and  spring  culture  of  Salads.  Enormous  quantities 
of  these  are  sent  from  Paris  to  our  and  other  markets  during  the 
spring  months.  As  I  write  this  (April  19th)  the  market-gardens 
near  London  are  faintly  traced  with  light  green  lino  of  weak 
young  Lettuce-plants,  that  have  been  £or  weeks  barely  existing 
under  the  influenoes  of  our  harsh  spring.  Around  Pai  is  at  the 
same  season  and  for  months  l)efore,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption 
of  the  cloche  and  a  most  skilful  system  of  culture,  it  is  a  jdeasnre 
to  see  the  size  and  perfect  health  of  tlie  Lettuces — the  ditiereuce 
in  culture,  and  not  the  imaginary  ditierence  in  climate,  s<dely 
producing  the  result.  By  adopting  the  French  system  they  may 
be  grown  to  fully  as  great  perfection  near  London  and  in  the 
home  counties  as  near  Pans.  The  fact  that  we  have  to  be 
supplied  by  our  neighbours  with  articles  that  could  be  so  easily 
produced  in  this  country  is  a  standing  reproach.  The  French 
system  will  haye  the  first  diflBculty  to  get  over—that  of  people 
heooming  used  to  it,  and  slightly  changing  their  modes  of  culture 
to  accommodate  it ;  but  it  must  some  day  he  universally  adopted 
by  us,  and  with  the  certain  result  of  a  groat  benefit  being  reaped 
from  it  by  the  horticulturists  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thia 
culture  is,  in  all  its  stages,  so  distinct  from  what  is  done  else- 
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where,  that  it  is  not  Hurprising  that  growers  do  not  even  know 
how  to  begin.  No  doubt  many  still  sappose  that  the  tender 
Lettuces  sent  in  siMh  alnmdaiioe  to  our  markate  In  winter  and 
spring  come  from  some  paradiBe  in  the  sontii ;  these  all  the  while 
hiring  the  reenlt,  in  a  hardi  northern  elime,  of  the  most  akilM  enlti- 
▼aiion  I  hare  e?er  seen  adapted  to  the  growth  of  a  Tegetable. 

The  French  are  also  hi  before  na  in  the  onltore  and  use  of 
Asparagns,  pursuing  a  system  quite  distinct  from  ours  and  growing 
it  BO  abundantly  that  for  many  weeks  in  spring  it  is  an  article  of 
popular  consumption.  Some  among  ns  afTect  to  ridicule  French 
Asparagus  in  conBcqnence  of  its  being  blanched  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  shoot ;  but  to  avoid  this  imperfection,  if  it  be  one,  the 
grower  has  merely  to  adopt  the  superior  mode  of  culture  pursued 
by  the  French,  l)ut  without  blanching  the  8hoot.  But  real 
students  of  Asparagus  who  have  liad  much  experience  of  its 
use  both  in  France  and  England,  and  in  its  best  state  in  both 
countries,  will  probably  agree  that  he  has  but  a  very  one-sided 
knowledge  of  Asparagus  who  prefers  to  eat  it  green.  The  ex- 
perience of  persons  who  abuse  French  Asparagus  is  frequently 
limited  to  samples  that  may  have  been  cut  in  France  a  fortnight 
before  they  reach  the  table  in  England,  having  passed  the  inter- 
mediato  time  in  travelling  and  losing  quality  in  market  or  shop. 
Howeyer,  nobody  will  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  more  abtmdantly 
and  better  grown  in  this  country.  Parisian  Ifushroom-enlture 
is  interesting  and  curious  in  a  degree  of  which  few  have  any 
conception,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  ehapter  deroted 
to  it.  The  sketches  and  plan  that  illustrate  it  will  help  the 
reader  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  places  that  have  been  seen  by 
very  few  people  beyond  the  cultivators. 

Among  my  own  I  have  given  illustrations  from  trustworthy 
French  sonrcos,  such  as  Dubreuil's  *  Arbres  Fruitiers,*  Decaisne 
and  Naudin's  '  ]\Iauucl  do  rAniatcnr  d(^s  Jardius ; '  from  tlio  col- 
lections of  engravings  belonging  to  Messrs.  Vilmoriu,  Messrs. 
Hachette,  from  Mangin's  *  Les  Jardins,'  the  *  Revue  Horticole,' 
and  '  La  Culture  du  Cliasselas,'  but  thesf,  as  a  rule,  only  when 
they  were  as  useful  in  their  way  as  if  made  Bi)ecially  for  the 
book.  Such  illustrations  have  been  used  for  the  most  part  in 
discussing  modes  of  culture  at  once  good  and  different  from  those 
employed  by  us,  and  which  haTe  naturally  been  treated  of  by 
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fVenoh  rathora.  The  nuun  aouree  of  sneh  ideas  as  are  expressed 
in  the  hook  is  pezsonal  observation  in  the  gardens  of  Ptois  of 
every  kind,  at  various  seasons  and  for  a  oonsiderahle  length  of 

time. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  published,  a  variety  of 
trials  liave  been  made  concerning  certain  modes  of  culture  de- 
scribed in  it.    Of  improvements  tben  advocated  the  preservation 

of  Grapes  without  lottiiifj;  them  hang  on  the  Vines,  has  been 
adopted  by  most  ^;ood  (irapo  growers  throughout  the  land; 
Asparagus  on  the  distinct  and  wliolly  superior  Frencli  plan  has 
been  tried  with  exactly  the  same  excellent  result  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  the  true  Paradise  stock  has  bet^n  tried 
in  various  districts  and  found  quite  hardy  and  excellent  on  moist 
and  stiff  soils;  the  cordon  system  for  choice  Apples  and  late-keeping 
Pears  grown  on  walls  has  been  proved  to  be  a  great  success  ;  the 
light,  neat  system  of  wiring  garden-walls,  forming  espaliers  and 
supports  for  frnit-trees,has  been  carried  out  in  nnmeroos  gardens, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  wide  and  effective  coping  for  wall-trees 
has  been  erected  thronghont  the  country  with  very  good  reenlts. 

W.R. 

Apra,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

If  tlierc  be  any  aim  more  worthy 
of  a  national  botanic  garden 
than  another,  it  is  Burely  the 
expression  of  tlie  beauty  of  the 
vegetable  world  ;  but  the  botan- 
ists at  the  Jardin  des  Plan  tea 
have  so  arranged  matters  there 
that  all  who  visit  it  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  a  fair  garden  will  be 
disappointed.  So  we  had  better 
follow  the  world  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  There  we  break 
quite  away  from  the  old  and 
dismal  style  of  French  garden- 
ing, with  its  clipped  trees  and 
unendurable  monotony,  and  from  the  sad  results  of  the  open-air 
pedantry  of  the  botanist.  The  Bois  is  in  many  ways  a  garden  such 
as  a  great  city  like  Paris  should  possess  ;  a  noble  system  ot  roads, 
ample  space,  and  fine  sheets  of  water  contributing  to  render  it 
deserving  of  a  visit  from  all  for  whom  gardens  possess  an  interest. 

Pains  are  taken  to  make  the  vegetation  along  the  banks  of  the 
artificial  water  diversified  in  character,  so  that  at  one  place  wo 
meet  with  conifers,  at  another  rock-shrubs,  at  another  Magnolias, 

,r    ■  B 
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and  so  on ;  withoat  the  eternal  repetition  of  common  things  which 
one  too  often  sees. 

The  islands  Been  from  the  margin  of  the  lakes  are  beautiful,  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  n  varied  collection  of  the  finest 
shrubs  and  trees.  They  show  at  a  glance  the  superiority  of  per- 
manent embellishment  over  fleetinj]f  annual  display.  The  planting 
of  these  islands  was  oxpoiisive  at  first,  and  required  a  good  know- 
lecli^o  of  trees  and  shrulis,  besides  a  larpc  amount  of  taste  in  tlio 
dosi«;iier  ;  but  it  is  so  doiu*  that  were  tlio  liand  of  man  witliheld 
from  tlieni  for  halt"  a  century  they  would  not  suffer  in  the  least. 
Notliini^'  ('(tuhl  be  easier  tlian  to  find  examples  (if  gardens  (juite  as 
costly  in  the  first  instance  which,  while  involving  a  yearly  expen- 
diture, would  bo  ruined  by  a  year's  neglect.  lu  spring  the  scene 
is  animated  hy  the  eheerfnl  flnsh  of  bloom  of  the  many  shnibs 
that  hurst  into  blossom  with  the  strengthening  sun,  and  while  the 
Oaks  are  yet  leafless  the  large,  swollen  flower-buds  of  the  splendid 
deciduous  Magnolias  may  be  seen  conspicuous  at  long  distances 
through  the  other  trees.  In  summer,  along  the  margins  of  these 
islands  the  fresh  pyramids  of  the  deciduous  Cypress  start  from 
graceful  surroundings  of  hardy  Baml)oos  and  Pampas  grass,  and 
far  beyond  is  a  group  of  bright  silvery  Negundo  in  the  midst  of 
green  vegetation,  with  an  infiuito  variety  of  tree- form  around.  In 
autumn  the  number  and  richness  of  the  tints  of  the  foliage  afford 
a  varied  picture  tV<»ni  week  to  week;  and  in  winter  the  many 
grucj't'ul  forms  of  the  deciduous  trees  amoni;  tlie  evergreen  shrubs 
and  Pines  otVor  as  much  to  interest  an  ubservaDt  eye  as  at  any 
other  season. 

Looking  deeper  than  the  immediate  results,  we  may  see  how 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  careful  permanent  j)lanting  enables 
US  to  secure  what  is  the  moat  important  point  in  the  whole  art  of 
gardening— Tariety,  and  that  of  the  noblest  land.  We  are  told  that 
"  change  or  variety  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  the  human  heart  in 
buildings  as  in  books ;  that  there  is  no  merit,  though  there  is  some 
occasional  use,  in  monotony ;  and  that  we  must  no  more  expect  to 
deriTe  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  an  architecture  whose  orna- 
ments are  of  one  pattern  and  whoso  pillars  are  of  one  proportion 
than  we  should  out  of  a  universe  in  wliich  the  clouds  were  all  of 
one  shape  and  the  trees  all  of  one  size."  All  this  applies  to  public 
gardens  with  even  j^reater  force.   In  tbem  we  need  not  be  tied  by 
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the  formalism  which  convenience  and  economy  require  the  archi- 
tect to  bear  in  mind,  no  matter  how  widely  ho  diverges  from  the 
commonplace  in  general  design.  In  garden  or  in  park  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  variety ;  in  buildings  there  are  many. 
Vegetation  varies  every  day  in  the  year,  but  buildings  bear  the 
stamp  of  unchangeableness.  In  the  tree  and  plant  world  we  deal 
with  things  by  no  means  remotely  allied  to  ourselves  :  their  lives, 


LAKE  AND   ISLAND  VIHW 
An  ahturtl  kiotk-liM*  itrticlHfr  em  /kit  ^tnt  of  the  itUnd  has  httn  emitted  in  the  sketch. 


from  the  unfolding  bud  to  the  tottering  trunk,  are  as  the  lives  of 
men.  There  is  infinite  change  in  the  individual,  and  boundless 
variety  in  species  and  their  forms.  Therefore  the  opportunity  for 
variety  is  beyond  comparison  greater  in  gardening  than  in  the 
building  art,  or  indeed  in  any  other  art  whatever. 

As  yet  we  are  far  from  perfection  as  builders,  and  the  garden 
still  holds  the  relation  to  the  building  art  which  is  described  by 
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Baoon.  There  ie  no  indieation  that  any  knowledge  of  the  alK 
important  necessity  for  variety  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
arrange  or  manage  our  gardens,  public  or  private.  And  yet  this 
unrecognised  Tariety  is  the  life  and  sonl  of  tme  gardening.  If 
people  generally  conld  see  this  dearly,  it  would  lead  to  the  greatest 
improvement  our  gardening  has  erer  witnessed.  Considering  the 
wealth  of  the  Tegetnble  kingdom,  even  in  northern  countries,  and 
the  differences  in  soil,  climate,  and  position  which  we  can  oommand, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  power  to  produce  Tariety  is 
unlimited. 

The  necossity  for  it  is  great.  What  is  the  broadly  marked 
defect  of  the  ganleiiinj^  of  the  present  day  ?  The  want  of  variety. 
What  is  it  tlmt  causes  us  to  take  little  more  interest  in  the 
ordinary  displays  of  "  hodding  out,"  which  are  fostered  with  so 
much  care,  than  we  do  iu  the  bricks  tliat  go  to  make  up  the  face 
of  a  house  ?  Simply  the  want  of  that  variety  of  beauty  which  a 
walk  along  a  flowery  lane  or  oTcr  a  wild  heath  shows  us  may  be 
aforded  by  even  tiie  indigenous  Tegetation  of  one  spot  in  a 
northern  and  un&TOurable  dime.  But  in  our  parks  we  ean,  if 
we  will,  haye  an  endless  Tariety  of  form,  from  the  Fern  to  the  Oak 
and  the  Pine— infinite  charms  of  colour  and  fragrance,  from  the 
Alpine  plant  to  the  Lilies  of  Japan  and  Siberia.  And  yet  out  of 
all  these  riches  the  fashion  for  a  long  time  has  been  to  sdect  a 
few  kinds  which  have  the  property  of  producing  dense  masses  of 
their  particular  colours  on  the  ground,  to  the  almost  entire  neglect 
of  the  nobler  and  hardier  vegetation.  The  expense  of  the  present 
system  is  gruat,  and  must  be  renewed  annually,  while  the  end 
obtained  is  of  the  poorest  kind.  To  a  person  with  no  idea  ol"  tlie 
rich  variety  of  vegetation  the  system  may  prove  sufficient,  and  to 
the  i)rofossional  gardener  it  is  often  so;  but  to  most  persons  the 
result  attained  l)y  the  al)ove  method  is  almost  a  bhmk.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  are,  for  this  reason  unknown  to 
themselYCS,  deterred  from  taking  any  interest  iu  the  garden ;  in 
hei,  it  is  without  meaning  to  them. 

Eyes  cTcry where  among  us  are  hungering  after  beauty ;  but  in 
our  public  gardens  they,  as  a  rule,  look  for  it  in  Tain ;  for  the 
presence  of  a  few  things  with  which  they  are  already  as  familiar 
as  with  the  texture  of  a  grayel  walk  must  impress  them  with  an 
opinion  that  gardening  is  the  most  inane  of  arts.    In  books 
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they  drerywhere  find  variety  and  some  interest,  even  if  high 
merit  is  rare :  the  same  is  the  case  in  painting,  in  senlpture, 
in  music,  and  indeed  in  most  arts;  bat  in  that  which  should 
possess  it  more  than  any  other,  and  is  more  capable  of  it  than  any 
other,  there  is  as  a  rale  little  to  be  found.  This  is  not  merely  the 
case  with  the  flower-garden  and  its  adjuncts ;  it  prevails  in  wood, 
grove,  shrabbery,  and  in  everything  connected  with  the  garden. 


ROCKY  GROTTOKS   IN   BANKS    CI-OTHED  WITH  IVY. 

Iheu  urv*  J*r  thtlUr  or  fiiruL  u-stores :  a  tuggrttiott  /or  tfwte  tf  i<'  hniU  kidfiiut  -MOOtita 

ttrmctmm  Jtr  atuh  pmrpnn. 

What  attempt  is  niiulo  in  our  parks  uiul  pleasnre-^Toiinds  to  f^ivo 
an  idea  of  the  di;L^lnty  and  heuuty  of  our  liardy  trees  ?  How  rare 
it  is  to  see  in  any  garden  a  tithe  of  tlio  beauty  aflordcd  hy 
deciduous  shruhs  !  Hitherto  our  gardening  haslwcn  governed  ])y 
two  sc  hools— by  Diie  of  which  a  few,  or  comparatively  few,  plants 
are  grown  ;  wliilo  by  the  other,  the  botanic-garden  school,  every 
obtainable  thing  is  grown,  be  it  ugly  or  handsome.   What  we 
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want  for  tfae  oni»iii6iital  public  garden  is  the  mean  between  ibeee 
two :  we  want  the  yarietj  of  the  botanie  garden  without  its  so- 
called  scientific  bnt  yery  unnatural  and  ngly  arrangement;  we 
want  its  interest  without  its  weediness  and  monotonj. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  deadening  formalism  of  onr 
gardens  may  be  more  efiectually  destroyed  than  by  the  system  of 
natnrally  grouping  hardy  plants.  It  may  afford  themont  pleasing 
results,  and  imprcHS  on  others  the  beauty  of  many  families  now 
almost  unueed.  Suppose  that  in  a  case  where  the  chief  labour 
and  expense  now  go  for  an  annual  tlisplay,  or  what  some  miglit 
call  an  annual  muddle,  the  system  is  given  uj)  for  one  in  which  all 
the  taste  and  skill  and  expense  t;<>  to  the  making  of  features  tlmt 
do  not  pi'iisli  with  the  tirst  frosts.  Let  us  hegin,  then,  with  a 
carefully  sel»  (  t<  d  lollrction  of  trees  jinJ  shrul>s  distinguished  for 
their  lint;  foliage— hy  iioM*-  leut-hcauty,  srltctiii'^  a  (juiet  glade 
in  which  to  develop  it.  It  would  miikc  a  Itaturt'  in  itselt  attrac- 
tiye,  and  show  many  that  it  is  not  quite  ueceusary  to  resort  to 
things  that  require  the  climate  of  Bio  before  we  find  marked  leaf- 
beauty  and  character.  It  would  teach,  too,  how  Taluable  such 
things  would  prove  for  general  use.  Many  kinds  of  leaf  might  be 
therein  developed,  from  the  great  simple-leaved  species  of  the 
Bhubarb  type  to  the  divided  ones  of  Lindley's  Spirea,  and  the  taller 
Ailantus,  and  other  noble-leaved  trees  of  Asia  and  America.  The 
fringes  of  such  a  group  might  well  be  lit  up  with  beds  of  Lilies, 
Irises,  or  any  slu>wy  flowers;  or,  hettt-r  still.  1>y  hardy  flowering 
shrubs.  An  irregularly  and  artistically  planteil  group  of  this  kind 
would  ]>rove  at  all  times  ;i  ^nmce  of  interest;  it  might  be  improved 
and  added  to  from  timo  to  time,  but  the  original  expense  would 
be  almost  the  only  one. 

Pass  by  this  rather  slielt«'r<  il  nook,  and  coiiu'  to  a  g<'ntle  knoll 
in  an  op»'n  spot.  Here  we  will  nuiki-  a  uroup  from  that  wondei  ful 
rosaceous  family  which  does  so  much  to  iH  uulify  all  northern  and 
temperate  climes.  And  what  a  ^'lorious  boucjuet  it  might  be  made, 
with  American  and  European  iiawtliurns,  double-flowered  cherries 
ttud  peaches,  plums,  almonds,  pears  !  While  we  should  here  have 
a  marked  family  likeness  prevailing  in  the  groups,  we  should 
entirely  escape  the  monotony  resulting  from  planting,  say,  five 
or  six  thousand  }ilaats  of  Rhododendron  in  one  spot,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  some ;  for  each  tree  would  difier  considerably  from  its 
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neighbour  in  flower  and  fruit.  Then,  having  arranged  the  groups 
in  a  picturesque  way,  we  might  finish  off  with  a  new  feature.  It 
is  the  custom  to  margin  our  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantings 
with  a  rather  well-marked  line.  Strong-growing  trees  come  near 
the  edge  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  the  prettiest  spring-flowering 
shrubs  of  low  growth  are  lost  in  the  shade  or  crowding  of  more 


K Ht!i(  SriJ^f  bftlo^fH  U'ot\It  J  It'finds. 


robust  subjects.  They  are  often  overshadowed,  often  deprived  of 
food,  often  injured  by  the  rough  digging  which  people  usually 
think  wholesome  for  the  shrubbery.  The  best  of  these  should  be 
planted  as  neat  low  groups,  or  isolated  well-grown  specimens,  not 
far  from  the  medium-sized  or  low  trees  of  the  central  groupings, 
but  quite  clear  of  their  shade.  The  result  would  bo  that  choice 
dwarf  shrubs  would  display  a  perfection  to  which  they  are  usually 
strangers.  It  would  be  putting  them  as  far  in  advance  of  their 
ordinary  appearance  as  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  the 
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great  flower-shows  are  to  the  ordinary  stock  in  a  nursery  or 

tfiaglected  gn-cnbuut^e.  It  would  teach  ]>« oplc  tiiat  there  are 
many  unnoticed  hardy  little  shrubs  which  merely  want  growing 

in  gome  open  H]>ot  to  apponr  m  beautiful  as  any  tropical  or 
subtropical  pluut.  Tlif  syHtt^m  might  he  vuriotl  as  much  as  the 
plants  themselves,  whiK*  onv  f^arth^i  or  pi wisu re-ground  need  no 
more  resemble  another  than  the  clouds  of  to-day  do  those  of 

yesterday. 

In  the  rich  alluvi.il  >-<iil  in  U-vcl  sjMits,  iiPiii  water  or  in  sonie 
open  break  in  a  woiwl,  \\f  inii^ht  have  nuiuhers  of  the  line 
herbaceous  t'aniilies  oi'  Northern  Asia,  America,  and  Europe. 
These,  if  well  selected,  would  furnish  a  tyi)e  of  vegeUition  now 
very  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  flourish  after  once  being 
planted  without  the  slightest  attention.  On  rocky  mounds  quite 
free  from  shade  we  might  well  display  true  Alpine  yegetation, 
selecting  dwarf  shrubs  and  the  many  free-growing,  haidy  Alpines 
.  which  flourish  every  where.  To  turn  from  the  somewhat  natural 
arrangements,  occasional  plantings  might  be  made  as  the  years 
rolled  on  to  show  in  greatest  abundance  the  subjects  of  greatest 
novelty  or  interest  at  the  time  of  planting.  In  one  select  spot, 
for  example,  we  might  enjoy  our  plantation  of  Japanese  ever- 
greens, many  of  tb(>m  valuable  in  the  ornamental  garden;  in 
another,  the  Califoruian  Pines  ;  in  another,  a  picturesque  group  of 
wild  Roses;  and  so  on  without  end.  Were  this  the  place  to  do 
any  more  than  sugfj^est  what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way  in 
the  sj)lendid  positions  offered  by  our  j>ublic  «;ardens  and  parks, 
scores  of  arrangements  eijual  in  interest  to  tlie  above  could  be 
nient i*>iied.  If  the  principle  of  annually  planting  a  jMutmn  of  a 
great  park  or  garden  of  this  kind  were  adopted  instead  of  giving 
all  the  same  routine  attention  after  the  first  laying  out,  it  would 
be  found  to  be  the  greatest  impiOTement  ever  introduced  into 
gardening.  The  embellishment  of  the  islands  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  very  successful,  but  it  is  merely  one  of  many  fine 
results  that  artistic  planting  would  secure.  Plantations  as  full 
of  interest  and  beauty  might  be  made  in  other  portions,  and  the 
&ct  is  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  so  extensive  that,  although  the 
combination  of  knowledge  and  taste  necessary  to  success  might 
not  often  be  found  in  the  designer,  the  materials  for  any  number 
of  varied  pictures  could  never  fail. 
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More  tbaa  one  view  of  the  river  as  it  glides  along  one  side  of 
this  noble  park  may  serve  to  show  how  much  may  be  gained  by 
arranging  the  ground  and  planting  so  that  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  water  may  be  seen.  In  the  park  various  artificial  lakes 
have  been  made,  while,  for  the  most  part,  the  fine  opportunities 
offered  l)y  the  river  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of.  Wherever 
a  garden  or  park  posse8.ses  natural  advantages  of  this  kind  it  is 


THE   ..  GRAND  "  CASCADE   IN  THE   BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE. 
Pints,  Bi'xh,  and  ivy  have  tometvhat  cancritleJ  iti  origimil  nglinesi, 

well  to  develop  them  in  preference  to  making  pieces  of  artificial 
water.  Lake-like  reaches,  islets,  effective  planting,  turf-margined 
bays,  and  every  feature  that  makes  water,  or  ground  near  water, 
charming  may  be  secured  in  such  a  case  far  more  readily  than 
with  artificial  water. 

As  a  combination  of  wild  wood  and  noble  pleasure-garden,  the 
Bois  is  magnificent.  As  regards  size,  it  is  ample,  containing  more 
than  two  thoutjund  acres,  of  which  nearly  half  is  wood,  a  tiuarter 
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grass,  an  eighth  roads,  and  more  than  seyenty  acres  water.  In 
some  spots  it  has  more  beanty  and  finish  than  any  of  onr  London 
parks ;  while  in  others  large  spaces  are  oovered  with  a  thick  scrab- 
like  wood,  in  which  there  is  aii  iilnimlaut  growth  of  wild  flowers, 
8nch  as  arc  never  seen  in  onr  prim  London  inclosnres.  There  are 
plenty  of  wild  Cowslips  dotted  about,  eyen  oyer  the  best  parts  of 
it,  in  spring. 

From  a  landscape-gardening  point  of  view,  the  great  drawback 
of  the  Bois  is  its  want  of  breadth.  Except  for  the  roads  and 
avenues  tliat  intersect  it,  it  is,  speaking  generally,  a  mass  of 
dense  luonutouoiis  wood.  Tlu're  is  no  opi-n,  airy  space  of  any 
extent  (t-xcept  the  broad  roads)  for  a  long  distance  from  the  gate 
neareat  Paris.  This  of  course  is  stupid  in  a  park  of  such  va.st 
extent.  Even  if  eifect  were  not  taken  into  consideration,  it  muBt, 
neyertheless,  be  remembered  that  the  result  of  such  dense  masses 
of  low  wood  is  to  preyent  that  motion  of  the  air  which  is  so  desir- 
able in  a  great  park.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  city  park  so 
ill-arranged  in  this  respect.  It  is  owing  to  other  things  than 
design  that  the  parts  more  distant  from  Paris  are  breezy,  open, 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  The  racecourse  of  Longchamps  and  the 
training-gronnd  necessitated  open  spaces,  and  the  result  is  yery 
satisfactory  from  a  landscape  point  of  yiew. 

Yarions  banks  and  rocks  near  the  water  here  are  very  tastefully 
adorned  with  Ivy  and  rock-shrubs.  The  planting  of  the  banks 
near  artificial  watrr  on'crs  an  opportunity  for  securing  good  etl'ects 
which  are  worth  studying.  The  contrast  with  the  water,  and  the 
certainty  that  from  across  the  water  at  h  ast  the  result  of  tastrtiil 
planting  will  be  seen  and  not  be  oiiscured  by  eliance  or  unr»^- 
strained  growth  or  unwise  j)hinting,  should  encourag<'  the  jdauter 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  subject.  One  hapj»y  efleet  here  is 
afforded  by  ivy  on  the  rocky  margin  of  the  water,  in  combination 
with  rock-shrubs  and  hardy  Cupressus  and  Junipers.  Sheets  of 
luxuriant  Irish  lyy  &11  oyer  the  rocks  and  carpet  Uie  banks.  This 
is  welcome  in  winter,  when  it  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  dug 
surface  on  which  so  many  shrubs  haye  to  stand  through  most  of 
the  year.  Among  the  eyergreen  rock-shrubs  and  low  conifers 
suitable  for  such  positions,  a  few  good  deciduous  early-flowering 
shrubs  may  be  placed  with  charming  effect ;  such,  for  example, 
are  the  Japan  Pyrus  (P«  japonica)  and  its  yarieties,  the  ForsytUas, 
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the  large  white  Chinese  Magnolia  (M.  conspicua),  and  other  early- 
flowering  shrubs.  The  attractive  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Ghent 
Azaleas,  and  the  Rhododendrons,  are,  of  course,  admirable  for  such 
positions ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  placing  the  very  early- 
flowering  shrubs  on  these  well-carpeted  green  banks,  where  the 
surroundings  are  not  so  winterly  as  they  are  often  needlessly 
made  in  gardens. 


PLtHtntuJHs  0H  BitmJkt  ef  Lake  ;  rock-thrj^t  and  small  catcaJrs. 


There  is  one  feature  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  which  cannot  be 
too  much  condemned — the  practice  of  laying  down  here  and  there 
on  some  of  its  freshest  sweeps  of  sloping  grass  enormous  beds  con- 
taining one  kind  of  flower  only.  In  several  instances,  near  the 
plantations  on  the  islands,  may  be  seen  hundreds  of  one  kind  of 
tender  plant  in  a  great  unmeaning  mass,  just  in  the  positions 
where  the  turf  ought  to  have  been  left  free  for  a  little  rej)08e. 
This  is  done  to  secure  a  seu.satiunul  cflVct,  but  its  only  result  is  to 
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Faltr  ctirpft  to  hanks,  kanl /irrmal  mnrfrin,  aHti  f^rallrl  vstlk 
ugly  itnd  nrf  lUit.  Ccm^rr  ivitk  tu>o  mar^i-it  to  luttural 
tvater  on  ^j;t  ty 


spoil  some  of  the  prettiest  spots.  Let  us  hope  that  some  winter 
day,  when  the  great  beds  are  empty,  they  may  be  neatly  covered 
with  green  turf.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  horticulture  if  ten 
out  of  every  twelve  "  flower-beds "  in  Europe  were  blotted  out 
with  fresh  green  grass. 

The  illustrations  in  this  chapter  show  some  of  the  beauty  of 

the  Bois,  in  the  part 
that  is  most  essentially 
a  garden.  They  show 
the  rocks  in  the  lower 
lake  with  their  drapery 
of  Ivy  and  shrubs; 
the  "  grand  "  cascade 
from  its  best  point  of 
view  —  it  was  origin- 
ally -ill-formed  and 
unhappy  as  regards 
its  surroundings,  but 
nature  has  thrown  a  graceful  mantle  over  it  in  parts — the  island 
view,  which  is  pretty  ;  tlie  St.  Cloud  view,  from  a  point  near  the 
training-ground,  one  of  the  most  charming  views  in  Paris, 
but  which  is  more  the  result  of  accident  than  design ;  the 
bridge  with  its  fringe  of  creepers  and  shrubs ;  and  the  river 
view,  which  tells  of  the  wisdom  of  developing  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  a  beautiful  stream,  instead  of  wasting  eflbrts  in  creating 
an  artificial  lake. 

The  main  defect  of  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  is  that  the  banks  which  fall  to  the  water  are  in  some 
parts  too  suggestive  of  a  railway  embankment,  and  display  but 
little  of  that  indefiniteness  of  gradation  and  outline  which  we  find 
in  the  true  examples  of  the  "  English  style  "  of  laying  out  grounds. 
This  fault  is  common  to  almost  every  example  of  the  ''picturesque" 
garden  to  be  seen  about  Paris ;  in  most  of  the  walks,  mounds,  and 
turnings  of  the  streams  may  be  detected  a  family  likeness  and 
a  style  of  curvature  which  is  certainly  never  exhibited  by  Nature, 
and  would  never  be  drawn  by  an  artist  who  had  studied  her. 
The  natural  style  of  laying  out  ground  cannot  be  fairly  judged 
of  till  we  are  accustomed  to  obey  in  our  gardens  the  same  laws  by 
which  artists  are  governed  in  their  work.   An  avowedly  geometrical 
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garden  with  stately  uiul  almndaiit  vegotation  is  often  more  pleasing 
than  a  so-called  naturally  designed  garden  in  which  the  great 
lines  are  laid  down  hy  persona  wlio  have  no  knowledge  of  or 
feeling  for  what  is  right  in  the  matter.  It  mnst  not  be  supposed 
that  the  right  thing  is  not  possible :  a  good  deal  of'^glish  work 


in  this  direction  is  irreproachable.  The  gentle  and  graceful 
gradation  wliicli  ATonkl  jc^onerally  recommend  itself  in  our  lowland 
gardens  is  indeed  easier  to  form  and  to  keep  in  order  than  such 
stiff  embankments  as  those  by  the  water  here.  These  too  clearly 
bear  the  impress  of  the  engineer  and  tlie  navvy. 
More  vicious  still  are  the  walks  which  run  by  the  margin  of 


IfWrr  mufgrn  im  Lock  Aekn^. 


the  water  on  all  sides,  destroying  the  good  effect  which  turf 
ninning  down  to  dear  water  generally  prodnces.  These  walks  are 
a  &tal  error  in  a  soene  like  this :  from  many  points  of  view  they 
are  offensiTO.  There  is  no  sorer  way  of  robbing  garden-lake 
soenery  of  its  oharms  than  by  {ratting  formal  walks  dose  to  and 
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pftnllel  with  the  nuurgin.  Freqaently  it  may  he  found  desinhle 
to  appioAch  the  water  edge  for  the  sake  of  a  riew,  or  for  other 
reasoiiB.  In  such  oases  it  is  right  to  approach  it  1  oldly,  and  to 
let  the  gravel  toach  and  run  into  it.  Then  it  should  recede  again 
and  leave  the  margin  green,  qniet,  and  artistic  in  outline  and 
gradation.  It  is  vcxinrr  to  notice  that  these  eternal  and  ever 
viBiMo  Rorpentine  walks  steal  all  beauty  from  the  margins  of 
the  water. 

Forming  rftceeonrses  in  important  positions  in  pul)lie  parks 
is  snrely  a  great  mistake.  France  is  large  enongli  to  aecora- 
modate  her  raciii«'  men  in  the  wav  usual  in  other  countries.  The 
creation  of  a  new  steeplechase-course  in  the  very  hest  jujsition  in 
the  Bois,  jnst  heyond  the  top  end  of  the  upper  lake,  is  as  vulgar 
an  error  as  can  well  be  committed  in  a  public  garden  !  Imagine 
the  hest  part  of  the  Begent's  Park  in  London,  or  the  Central 
Pajrk,  New  York,  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  "snbnrhan 
meetings  " !  And  not  only  is  this  park  thus  misnsed  from  time  to 
time,  hnt  a  large  space  railed  in  with  a  **  giand  stand  "  and  all 
its  appurtenances  are  in  permanent  occnpation  of  what,  three  years 
ago»  was  one  of  the  most  beautifol  spots  round  Paris.  It  is  un- 
worthy of  a  city  to  allow  its  finest  open  spaces  to  be  thus  violated. 
Apart  from  tlie  incongruity  of  a  great  city  or  state  taking  such 
doubtful  gambling  business  under  its  care,  there  is  the  objection 
tliat  the  great  numbers  attracted  are  likely  to  do  much  damage  to 
the  planting,  as,  indeed,  they  often  have  done  on  crowded  days  in 
this  park.  The  older  Longchamps  course,  almost  apart  as  it  is, 
might  liave  l»eeii  excused  in  a  people  anxious  to  naturalise 
"meetings"  that  English  peo])le  even  dr(>ad  coming  near  their 
houses ;  hut  this  creation  of  a  second  racecourbe  in  the  bame  park 
is  no  credit  to  the  city  authorities. 

Trees  and  Avenues  in  ike  Bois  de  Bouhgm.—li  would  be 
impossible  to  find  nobler  roads  and  avenues  than  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne ;  hut  they  are  bordered  by  the  usual  badly  grown  trees 
seen  everywhere  in  Paris.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  being 
satisfied  with  mere  sticks  in  narrow  streets  and  in  gas-satuiated 
earth,  but  not  here !  Trees  are  planted  everywhere  to  give  shade, 
but  they  are  so  managed  that  they  never  afford  any  such  pleasant 
shelter  from  tlie  sun's  rays  as  may  be  enjoyed  under  tall  spreading 
trees.   The  shade,  forsooth,  from  these  starvelings  is  not  to  he 
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compared  to  that  from  stately  trees  beneath  the  tall  limbs  of 
which  the  cool  air  might  circulate.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
effect  of  really  well-grown  trees  along  these  superb  avenues. 
They  only  want  room  on  all  sides  and  freedom  from  the  municipal 
pruning-knife.  For  grand  avenues  trees  must  have  space  to 
grow,  and  sufficient  exposure  to  winds  to  cause  them  to  anchor 


VIEW  BY  THE  SEINE,  Laokitt^  Mcrih  J  rem  mtar  the  Bridgt  o/  SurrsHft. 

Ptvtlofimg  viewt  (>f  this  kind  it  htttcr  than  dathlin^  in  arii/icint  ifafer.  TAit  ijmiet  MintA  (\f  the 
t>ark  hat  ticaf'td  the  attention  of  the  lamisea^e-engiHeer ;  there  are,  there/ore,  m<  /alte  cttn  et 
on  the  hitnks.  no  hard  straight  margin,  and  no  ^rallet  walk.  Compare  thit  with  margint  of 
artijicial  water  in.  thii  tame  /ark,  and  kerbUone  to  ourovin  Serpentine. 

well  in  the  soil  on  all  sides.  The  lines  of  young  Planes  and  other 
trees  are  often  planted  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  from  nine 
to  twelve  feet  from  the  dense,  badly  grown  wood,  so  that  their 
tops  touch ;  and  the  trees  themselves  are  often  only  fifteen  feet 
apart  in  the  lines !  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  people  persist 
in  wasting  money  in  so  planting  trees  that  they  can  never  attain 
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a  third  of  their  proper  use.  The  result  here  deplored  is  not 
owing  to  the  soil  or  any  other  disadTanttgeR  of  the  site.  Many 
of  the  trees  of  Europe  and  America  would  attain  their  full 
stature  and  difjnity  here  if  not  crammed  torrother  in  the  way  the 
engineers  Hcom  to  have  decided  that  tr^cs  rIiouUI  j^row. 

More  noticeable  still  is  the  condition  of  the  trees  in  the 
wood  itself  generally.  They  look  as  if  France  wished  only  to 
grow  coppice-wood  for  harrel-hoops  in  this  her  favonrite  park  ! 
Monotony  reigns  along  all  the  main  drives  from  this  cause.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  illimitable  and  impenetrable  forests  of 
sticks  and  brambles.  Why  allow  tiie  trees  to  crowd  each  other 
to  death  or  starration?  Thousands  of  Acacias  and  Oaln  axe 
struggling  for  bare  life,  while  by  thinning  them  ont  those  left 
wonld  form  noble  trees  in  good  time.  Where  a  wood  of  Pines 
breaks  the  monotony,  it  looks  like  a  deserted  nnrsery — the  trees 
as  close  together  as  a  plantation  of  saplings,  and  never  thinned! 
These  woods  ought  not  only  to  be  properly  thinned,  bnt  spaces 
cleared  to  give  breadth  and  to  relieye  the  eye.  In  these  spaces 
varioos  noble  aspects  of  tree-life  might  be  easily  developed. 
There  are  other  anil  better  gardens  than  those  that  require  the 
mowing-machine.  It  is  in  such  wide  expanses  of  ground  as  this 
that  the  tree-^'urdens  of  the  future  will  ]>«'  made,  and  not  in  the 
narrow  botanic  f^ardens  hitherto  formed  in  Euroi)e.  Even  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  native  in  France  planted,  not  in  any  formal 
order,  but  in  am[>le  groves  and  groups,  would  form  features 
which  would  be  very  beautiful  and  iuterestiug,  while  valuable  to 
the  country.  And  instead  of  bracken  beneath  and  around  these 
trees,  why  not  naturalise  everywhere  in  the  grass  the  beantifnl 
hardy  herbaceons  plants*  of  France  ?  In  such  a  way  we  might 
form  gardens  rei^uiring  no  perennial  care,  and  which  woiild 
soon  surpass  in  beauty  the  trimmest  and  most  costly. 

Hie  Qarden$  of  the  Aedmaiiaation  ^SKiwMty.— Nowadays  other 
gardens  than  those  avowedly  botanical  or  hortieoltnral  often 
claim  attention  from  their  gardening  interest.  In  onr  own 
Zoological  (lardeus  there  have  for  some  years  past  been  attractive 
'  floral  displays  both  in  spring  and  summer.  The  warm  tempera* 
tnre  and  light  of  some  of  the  new  houses  atlorded  opportunities 
for  indoor  gardening  which  were  taken  advantage  of.  This 
desirable  innovation  might  be  carried  out  with  advantage  in  many 
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other  cases.  The  temperature,  moisture,  air,  etc.,  given  to  honses 
of  exotic  plants  of  various  classes  would  perfectly  suit  various 
forms  of  animal  life  difficult  to  preserve  in  good  health  in  cold 
northern  countries.  The  interest  and  beauty  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  might  be  heightened  by  such  a  mixed 
arrangement  as  we  speak  of,  tastefully  and  judiciously  carried 
out.  The  economy  resulting  from  adapting  the  same  structures 
and  heating  power  to  the  wants  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 


treasures  would  permit  of  fuller  justice  being  done  to  each.  In 
cities  rich  enough  to  afford  first-class  separate  establishments,  this 
proposal  in  its  entirety  would  not  so  readily  commend  itself.  But, 
however  objectionable  it  might  seem  to  introduce  zoological 
elements  into  the  botanic  garden,  there  would  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  good  of  adding  all  the  charms  of  vegetation  to  the 
zoological  garden.  In  small  cities  with  only  one  zoological  or 
botanical  garden  it  would  be  easy  so  to  arrange  the  two  matters 
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that  a  happy  result  might  be  produced.  If  these  ideas  be  sound 
80  far  as  buildings  are  concerned,  they  are  equally  so  as  regards 
the  open  air.  The  old  narrow  idea  that  a  small  portion  of  ground 
in  a  town  suffices  to  worthily  represent  vegetation  in  a  public 
garden — the  idea  that  we  see  illustrated  in  so  many  continental 
cities,  and  in  some  dozen  of  our  own — must  be  got  rid  of  before 
we  ever  see  ornamental  horticulture  properly  carried  out  in  any 
city.  Every  garden  and  open  space  may  do  as  much  towards  this 
end  as  any  similar  space  of  the  so-called  botanic  garden.  That 
it  should  do  so  two  things  are  mainly  requisite — first,  that  the 


BOIS  DE  BOULOGNE. 
Lint  of  FUtHfi  near  tht  Afarr  ^Anleuil,  thtrwing  KruUy  wood  and  crvwded plantimg. 

garden  should  be  laid  out  on  a  sensible  plan ;  secondly,  that  it 
should  not  be  devoted  to  imitating  what  is  done  everywhere  else. 
Beautiful  it  might  be  made  with  every  flower  or  tree  that  those 
who  resort  to  it  love ;  but,  in  addition,  let  it  show  us  one  or  more 
families  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  or  fruits,  as  completely  illustrated 
as  may  be.  It  should,  in  fact,  like  a  useful  type  of  man,  know 
a  little  of  everything  and  everything  of  something.  Among 
modern  public  gardens,  that  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  shows  a  fair  attempt  to  make  a  garden,  mainly 
zoological,  satisfactory  from  a  landscape  point  of  view.    At  one 
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time  it  was  pleasant,  from  the  judicious  pluiitiiig  of  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  Becently,  however,  the  zoological  element  has 
predomiitated  bo  mveh  oTer  the  rest  ibai  the  heftnty  of  the  plaoe 
is  almoet  destroyed,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  winter- 
garden,  which  ehowB  a  Tariety  of  subtropical  subjects  pknted  oat. 
It  is  snggestire  of  what  loTely  scenes  may  be  made  by  means  of 
ihis  plan  as  compared  with  the  tnb-and-pot  one.  Here  masses  of 
Bambnaa  gracilis  grow  up  15  feet  high,  and  with  all  the  elegance 
of  a  weeping  Willow,  while  graceful  Palms  mul  Tree-ferns  look 
qnite  at  home  when  seen  without  the  usual  ugly  assemblage  of 
pots  and  tube. 
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OHAPTEB  n. 

The  PARC  MONCEAU. 

What  first  oxcitcs  the  interest  of  the  visitor  nocustomed  to 
the  monotonous  typo  of  garden  now  so  coniinon  is  tlie  variety, 
heanty  of  form,  and  refreshing  verdure  which  cliaraeterise  this 
garden — for  it  is  not  a  park  in  our  sense.  The  true  garden  is  n 
scene  which  should  he  so  delightfully  varied  in  all  its  parts — so 
bright,  so  green,  so  freely  adorned  with  the  majesty  of  the  tree, 
tlie  beauty  of  the  shrub,  the  noble  lines  of  fine-lesved  plants,  and 
the  mmiite  beauty  of  the  dwarfish  ones ;  so  perpetually  interest- 
ing, with  Tegetation  that  changes  with  the  days  and  seasons, 
ratiber  than  stamping  the  scene  with  monotony  for  months; 
and  so  stored  with  new  or  rare,  neglected  or  forgotten,  enrioos 
or  interesting  plants — that  the  simplest  observer  may  feel  that 
indefinable  joy  which  loTers  of  Nature  derive  from  her  charms  in 
her  own  fiAiiest  gardens.  If  any  good  at  all  is  to  be  done  by 
means  of  flowers  and  gardens,  we  must  give  men  a  living  interest 
in  them,  and  some  otlicr  objects  than  those  whieh  can  he  taken  in 
by  the  eye  in  a  moment.  Numbers  are  occui)ied  witli  gardening 
as  it  is  at  present,  but  it  cannot  l)e  doubted  that  a  system  with 
something  like  an  aim  at  true  art  wouhl  be  sure  to  attract  many 
more.  It  is  patent  that  there  are  numl>ers  even  among  the 
educated  classes  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  garden, 
simply  because  they  can  in  few  places  find  any  real  beauty  or 
character  in  it. 

Here  it  is  that  the  phase  of  gardening  which  is  known  among 
us  as  the  subtropical,  and  which  so  mnch  helped  to  open  people's 
eyes  to  the  drawbacks  of  the  "bedding  ont"  so  common  a 
few  years  ago,  was  first  practised  extensiTely.   This  system 
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of  garden-decoration,  which  simply  means  the  nse  in  gardens 
of  plants  having  large  leaves,  picturesque  habit,  or  graceful 
port,  has  taught  us  the  value  of  grace  and  verdure  amid  masses 
of  low,  brilliant,  and  unrelieved  flowers,  and  has  reminded  us 
how  far  we  have  diverged  from  Nature's  ways  of  displaying 
the  beauty  of  vegetation.  Our  love  for  rude  colour  led  us  too 
often  to  ignore  the  exquisite  and  inexhaustible  way  in  which 
plants  are  naturally  arranged.    In  a  wild  state  flowers  are  usually 


SKETCH  IN  THE  PARC  MONCEAU. 


relieved  by  a  setting  of  abundant  green ;  and  even  where  moun- 
tain and  meadow  plants  of  a  few  kinds  produce  a  wide  blaze  of 
colour  at  one  season,  there  is  intermingled  a  spray  of  pointed 
grass  and  other  leaves,  which  tone  down  the  mass  and  quite  sepa- 
rate it  from  anything  shown  by  what  is  called  the  "  bedding 
system  "  in  gardens.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  most  pleas- 
ing examples  of  our  own  indigenous  or  any  other  wild  vegetation, 
we  find  that  their  attraction  mainly  depends  on  flower  and  fern, 
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trailer,  shrub,  and  tree,  sheltering,  supporting,  and  relieving  each 
other,  so  that  the  vihoXe  array  has  an  indefinite  charm  and 
mystery  of  arrangement. 

We  may  be  pleased  by  the  wide  spread  of  purple  on  a  heath 
or  mountain,  but  when  we  go  near  and  examine  it  in  detail  we 
find  that  its  most  exquisite  aspect  is  seen  in  places  where  the 
long  Moss  cushions  itself  beside  the  Ling,  and  the  fronds  of  the 


HARDY  BAMBOO  [SnmhiKt  melaJkr\  in  iMt  Parr  Motufam. 


Polypody  peer  forth  around  little  masses  of  heather.  Everywhere 
we  see  Nature  judicious  in  the  arrangement  of  her  highest  efiects, 
setting  them  in  clouds  of  verdant  leafage,  so  that  monotony  is 
rarely  produced— a  state  of  things  which  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
attain  as  far  as  possible  in  the  garden.  We  cannot  attempt  to 
reproduce  this  literally — nor  would  it  be  wise  or  convenient  to 
do  so — but  assuredly  herein  will  bo  found  the  chief  source  of 
true  beauty  and  interest  in  our  gardens ;  and  the  more  wo  keep 
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thia  fact  before  our  eyes,  the  nearer  will  be  onr  approach  to  truth 
and  raooess. 

We  should  oompofle  from  Nature*  as  landscape  artists  do.  We 
maj  haTe  in  our  gardens— and  without  making  wildemesses  of 


growth  im  »pen  air  in  anmmur, 

them — all  the  shade,  the  relief,  the  grace,  the  beauty,  and  nearly 
all  the  inegnlarity  of  Nature.  This  bold  growth  of  "  fine*foliaged 
plants  "  has  shown  ns  that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made 
in  the  garden  was  the  adoption  of  a  few  Tarieties  of  plants  for 
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culture  on  a  vast  scale,  to  the  exclusion  of  interest  and  variety, 
and  too  often  of  beauty  or  taste.  We  have  seen  how  well  the 
pointed,  tapering  leaves  of  the  Cannas  carry  the  eye  upwards ; 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  cool  the  eyes  in  the  deep  green  of  those 
thoroughly  tropical  Castor-oil  plants,  with  their  gigantic  leaves ; 
how  noble  the  Wigandia,  with  its  fine  texture  and  massive  out- 
line, looks,  after  we  have  surveyed  brilliant  hues  and  richly 


Ciant  KnotwtdXPoJyioHum  tatMin^nst)  iVi  th*  Pare  Aivnctam,  S*pt.  1B77. 

painted  leaves ;  how  too  the  bold  tropical  palm-leaves  beautify 
the  garden.  In  a  word,  the  system  has  shown  us  the  differ- 
ence between  the  gardening  that  interests  and  delights  all 
beholders,  and  not  the  horticulturist  only,  and  that  which 
is  too  often  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste,  and  pernicious  to 
every  true  interest  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  purest  of  humane 
pleasures." 

But  are  we  to  adopt  this  system  in  its  purity — as  shown,  for 
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example,  by  Mr.  Gibson  when  superintendent  of  Battersea  Park  ? 
It  is  evident  that  to  accommodate  it  to  private  gardens  an 
expense  and  a  revolution  of  appliances  would  be  necessary,  which 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  quite  impossible,  and  if  possible  hardly 
desirable.  We  can,  however,  introduce  into  our  gardens  most  of 
its  better  features ;  we  can  vary  their  contents,  and  render  them 
more  interesting  by  a  better  and  nobler  system.    The  use  of  all 


Trofiail  Aritui  \aft«r  a  tt^rm).  Part  McHCfau. 


plants  without  any  particular  and  striking  habit  or  foliage  or 
other  desirable  peculiarity,  merely  because  they  are  natives  of 
very  hot  countries,  is  unwise  and  generally  impossible.  Selection 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  from  the  great  mass  of  plants 
known  is  the  good  gardener's  pride,  and  in  no  branch  must  he 
exercise  it  more  thoroughly  than  in  this.  Some  of  the  plants  used 
are  indispensable — the  different  kinds  of  Ricinus,  Canna  in  great 
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wiety,  Polym- 
ni%  Goloeamfty 
Ubdes,  Wigan- 
dia,  Ferdinnda, 
Piihiis,  TtieeM, 
Diacnnas,  and 
many  fine-leaved 
pknts.  A  few 
specimens  of 
these  may  be  ac- 
commodated in 
many  gardens ; 
they  will  embel- 
lish the  houses 
in  winter,  and 
may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the 
open  garden  in 
summer.  Some 
Palms,  like  Sea- 
forthia,  may  be 
used  with  the 
best  effect  for  the 
winter  decora- 
tion of  the  con- 
servatory,  and  be 
placed  out  with 
a  good  result, 
and  without 
danger,  in  snm- 
mer.  Many  fine 
kinds  of  Dracas- 
nas,  Yuccas, 
Agaves,  etc.,  are 
adapted  for 
standing  out  in 
summer,  and  are 
in  fact  benefited 
by  it.   So  with 
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some  Cycads  and  other  plants  of  distinct  habit — the  very  things 
best  fitted  to  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  flower-garden. 

Thus  we  may,  in  all  but  the  smallest  gardens,  enjoy  all  the 
charms  of  this  style  of  gardening,  withont  creating  any  special 
arrangements  for  it.  But  what  of  those  who  have  no  conseryatory, 
no  hothouses,  no  means  for  preserving  large  tender  plants  in 
winter  ?  They  too  may  enjoy  the  beauty  which  plants  of  fine 
form  afford.    A  better  effect  than  any  yet  seen  in  an  English 


MUSA  ENSETE,   IN  THE  PARC  MONCEAU,  1868. 
( Th*  artist  it  rtt^nsibU /or  tht  lihertiet  titken  witk  iMt  "formalilits  "  around.) 

garden  from  tender  plants  mny  be  obtained  by  planting  hardy 
ones  only !  There  is  the  Pampas  grass,  which  when  well-grown 
is  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  requires  protection.  There  are 
the  Yuccas,  noble  and  graceful  in  outline,  and  hardy.  There  are 
Arundo  conspicua  and  Donax,  and  there  are  noble  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  like  Crambe  cordifolia,  the  giant  Japanese  Polygonums, 
Rheum  Eraodi,  Ferulas,  and  various  graceful  umbelliferous  plants 
that  will  furnish  effects  equal  to  any  we  can  produce  by  using 
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the  tondereBt  ezofties.  Acanthiuea  too,  whoa  well-grown,  are  yeiy 
raitable  for  this  use.  Then  we  have  a  hiid j  Pahn,  that  has  pie- 
■emd  its  health  and  gieeimeea,  in  ahelteied  podtiona  where  ita 
leayes  oonld  not  be  torn  to  shreds  hj  vtoma,  through  many  hard 

winters. 

And  when  we  have  obtained  these,  and  many  like  subjects,  we 
may  associate  them  with  not  a  few  things  of  much  beauty,  ammig 
trees  and  shrubs — with  elegant  young  Pines;  not  of  necessity 
bringing  the  larger  plants  into  close  or  awkward  associntioii  with 
the  humbler  and  dwarfer  Bubjeots,  but  suflSciently  so  to  carry  the 
eye  from  the  minute  and  pretty  to  the  high*  r  and  more  dignified 
forms  of  vegetation.  By  a  judiciouB  selection  from  the  vast  number 
of  hardy  plants  now  obtainable  in  this  country,  and  by  associating 
with  them,  where  it  is  convenient,  house  plants  that  may  be 
placed  out  for  the  summer,  we  may  arrange  and  enjoy  chamiB 
in  the  flower-garden  to  which  we  are  as  yet  strangers,  because 
we  have  not  utilised  the  vast  amount  of  j^ant  loTeliness  now  in 
our  garden-flora. 

In  dealing  with  the  tenderer  subjects,  we  must  choose  such  as 
will  make  a  healthy  growth  in  sheltered  places.  In  all  parts  the 
kinds  with  permanent  foliage,  such  as  the  New  Zealand  FUz  and 
the  hardier  Dracaenas,  will  he  found  as  effective  as  around  London 
and  Paris ;  and  to  such  the  northern  gardener  should  turn  his 
attention.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  cultivate  the  softer-growing 
kinds,  like  the  Ferdinandas,  to  the  same  perfection  in  all  parts  aa 
in  the  south  of  England,  it  would  by  no  means  be  everywhere 
desirable,  and  especially  where  expense  is  a  consideration,  as  these 
kinds  arc  not  capable  of  being  used  indoors  in  winter.  The  many 
fine  perinaiicnt-lcaved  subjects  tliat  stand  out  in  summer  witliout 
th(3  least  injury,  and  may  be  transferred  t()  the  conservatory 
in  autumn,  there  to  produce  as  fine  an  elTect  all  through  the  cold 
months  as  they  do  in  the  Uower-gurden  in  summer,  are  the  best 
generally. 

I>ut  of  infinitely  greater  importance  are  tlie  hardy  plants ;  for 
however  few  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  rich  displays  of  tender 
plants,  or  however  rare  the  spots  in  which  they  may  be  ventured 
out  with  confidence,  all  may  enjoy  those  that  are  hardy,  and  that 
too  with  infinitely  less  trouble  than  is  required  by  the  tender 
ones.   Those  noble  masses  of  fine  foliage  displayed  to  us  by 
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tender  plants  have  done  much  towards  correcting  a  false  taste. 
In  whatever  part  of  these  islands  one  may  live,  one  need  not 
despair  of  producing  sufficient  similar  effect  to  vary  the  flower- 


BEAUTY  OF  FORM  FROM  HARDY  PLANTS. 
All  the /tamtt  tkatvm  are,  with  tw  txctftioiu,  hardy.    {Drawn  by  Alfred  Dttvtton.) 


garden  or  pleasure-ground  beautifully  by  the  use  of  hardy  plants 
alone.  The  noble  lines  of  a  well-grown  Yucca  recurva,  or  the 
finely  chiselled  yet  fern-like  spray  of  a  graceful  young  conifer, 
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will  aid  him  as  mnch  in  this  direction  as  anything  that  requires 
either  tropical  or  subtropical  temperature. 

The  fault  of  this  "  subtropical  gardening,"  as  hitherto  seen, 
is  its  lumpish  monotony  and  the  neglect  of  graceful  combinations. 
The  subjects  are  not  used  to  contrast  with  or  relieye  others  of  less 
attractive  port  and  brilliant  colour,  but  are  generally  set  down 
in  large  masses.  Here  we  meet  a  troop  of  Cannas,  numbering 
500,  in  one  long  formal  bed ;  next  there  is  a  circle  of  Aralias, 


ttoSnitd  Feru'a,  on  Gnus  \Dfcauiu  and  .\'audin). 

or  an  oval  of  Ficus,  in  which  hundreds  of  plants  are  so  densely 
packed  that  their  tops  form  a  dead  level.  Isolated  from  every- 
thing else,  as  a  rule  these  masses  fail  to  throw  any  natural  grace 
into  the  garden,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  go  a  long  way  towards 
spoiling  the  character  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  are  composed. 
For  it  is  manifest  that  we  get  a  far  superior  effect  from  a  group 
of  such  a  plant  as  the  Gunnera,  the  Polymnia,  or  the  Castor-oil 
plant,  properly  associated  with  other  subjects  of  entirely  diverse 
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character,  than  when  the  masses  of  such  as  these  become  so  largo 
that  there  is  no  relieving  point  within  reach  of  the  eye.  A  single 
specimen  or  small  group  <»f  a  fine  Ciinna  forms  one  of  the  most 
graceful  objects  the  eye  can  see.  Plant  a  rood  of  it,  and  it  boou 
becomes  as  attractive  as  so  much  muize  or  wheat. 

The  £act  is,  we  do  not  want  purely    subtropical  gardens  "  or 
leaf  gudeiis "  or  "  oolonr  gardens,"  but  suoli  gardene  as,  by 
happy  oomhinations  of  the  materials  at  our  dii^posa],  shall  be 
delightfol,  erer-ehanging  maaenms  of  beantifiil  life.  For  it  is 


quite  a  mistake  to  assume  that  because  people,  ignorant  of  the 
inexhaustible  stores  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  admire  the  showy 
glares  of  colour  now  so  often  seen  in  our  gardens,  they  would  be 
incapable  of  enjoying  scenes  displaying  some  traces  of  natural 

beauty  and  variety  if  they  could  see  them. 

The  fine-lciived  plants  have  not  yet  been  iissociatcd  immediately 
with  tho  fluwors  :  hence  also  a  fault.  Till  they  are  so  treated 
we  can  hardly  see  the  great  value  of  such  in  ornamental  garden- 
ing.  Avoid  uumoauing  masses,  and  associate  more  intimately  the 
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fine-leaTed  plants  with  the  bnllimi  iowers.  A  quiet  mass  of 
green  might  be  desirable  in  some  positions,  but  even  that  oonld 
be  varied  most  effectively  as  regards  form.  The  combinations  of 
this  kind  that  may  be  made  are  innumerable,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  flower-beds  shoold  not  be  as  gzaceful  M  bon^nete  well 
and  simply  made. 

Fine  efTects  may  be  secured,  from  the  simplest  and  most 
easily  obtained  materials,  by  using  some  of  our  hardy  trees  and 


ehnilNi  in  the  picturesque  garden.  Our  object  generally  is  to 
secure  large  and  handsome  tjrpee  of  leayes;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  usually  plaee  in  the  open  air  young  plants  of  exotic  trees, 
taking  them  in  again  in  autumn.  As  we  nsoally  eee  them  in 
a  diminntiTO  state,  we  often  forget  that,  when  branched  into 
a  large  head  in  their  native  countries,  they  are  not  a  whit 
more  remarkable  in  foliage  than  many  of  the  trees  of  our 
pleasnre-groonds.     Thus,  if  the  well-known  Panlo?nua  im- 
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perialis  were  too  tender  to  stand  our  winters,  and  if  we  were 
accustomed  to  see  it  only  in  a  young  and  simple-stemmed 
condition  and  with  large  leaves,  we  should  doubtless  plant  it 
out  every  summer  as  we  do  Ferdinanda.  There  is  no  occasion 
whatever  to  resort  to  exotic  subjects,  while  wo  can  so  easily 
obtain  fine  hardy  plants — which,  moreover,  may  be  grown 
by  everybody  and    everywhere.     By  annually  cutting  down 


AILANTUS  AND  CANNAS. 


SuggetttHg  the  f_fft(t*  to  be  chlaimed from  ctrtain  young  trert  cut  down  anHHolly. 

young  plants  of  various  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  letting 
them  make  a  simple-stemmed  growth  every  year,  wo  shall,  as 
a  rule,  obtain  finer  efiects  than  can  be  got  from  tender  ones. 
The  Ailantus,  for  example,  treated  in  this  way,  gives  us  as 
fine  a  type  of  pinnate  leaf  as  can  be  desired.  Nor  need  we 
place  AstrapaBa  Wallichii  in  the  open  air,  so  long  as  a  simple- 
stemmed  young  plant  of  the  Paulownia  makes  a  column  of 
superb  leaves.     The  delicately  cut  leaves  of  the  Gleditschias, 

i> 
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IxMrne  on  atrong  young  BimB,  would  be  m  pretty  as  thooe  of 
any  Fern ;  and  ao  in  the  case  of  varions  other  hardy  trees  and 
ahrnbs.  Persons  in  the  least  faTourahle  parts  of  the  oonntry 
need  not  donht  of  heing  able  to  obtain  as  fine  types  of  foliage 
aa  they  can  desire,  by  selecting  a  doaen  Idnda  of  haidy  treea 
and  treating  them  in  thin  way. 

Pretty  are  the  results  obtained  in  this  Park  by  carpeting  the 
ground  beneath  masses  of  tender  subtropical  plants  with  quick- 
growing  ornamental  annuals  and  bedding  ])lants,  which  will 
bloom  before  the  larger  subjects  have  put  forth  their  strength 
and  beauty  of  leaf.  If  all  interested  in  flower-gardening  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  charming  effects  produced  by 
judiciously  intermingling  fine-lea Yed  plants  with  brilliant  flowers, 
there  would  be  an  immediate  improToment  in  our  flower-gardening, 
and  Tordant  graoe  and  beanty  <^  fom  woold  be  mtrodnoed,  wbile 
all  tbe  brilUanoy  of  oolonr  that  oonld  be  deaired  mig^t  be  seen  at 
the  same  time.  Heie  is  a  bed  of  Ery  thrinaa  not  yet  in  flower : 
bnt  there  ia  a  brilliant  mass  of  oolonr  beneath  them.  It  ia  a 
mixture  of  Lobelia  apeeiom  with  yarionaly  colonred  Portnlaoaa. 
The  beantifnl  anrfiusings  that  may  thus  be  made  with  annual, 
biennial,  or  ordinary  bedding  planta,  from  Mignonette  to  Petuniaa 
and  Nierembergias,  are  almost  innumerable. 

The  bare  earth  ia  oovered  quickly  with  the  free-growing 
dwarfs ;  there  is  an  immediate  and  a  charming  contrast  between 
the  (hvarf-flowering  and  tlir  fine-foliaged  plants  ;  and  should  the 
former  at  any  time  put  tlieir  heads  too  high  for  the  more  valuable 
things  above  them,  they  can  be  cut  in  for  a  second  bloom.  In 
the  case  of  using  foliage-plants  that  are  eventually  to  cover  the 
bed  completely,  annuals  may  be  sown,  and  they  in  many  cases 
will  pass  out  of  bloom  and  may  be  cleared  away  just  as  the  large 
leaves  begin  to  cover  the  ground.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  the  larger  plants  are  placed  thin  enough  to  allow  of  the 
lower  ones  alwaya  being  seen,  two  or  eren  more  kinds  of  dwarf 
plants  may  be  employed,  so  that  one  may  succeed  the  other,  and 
that  there  may  be  a  mingling  of  bloom.  It  may  be  thought  that 
thia  kind  of  mixture  would  interfere  with  what  is  called  the  unity 
of  effect  that  we  attempt  to  attain  in  our  flower-gardens.  This 
need  not  be  80  by  any  means ;  the  system  could  be  used  effectiToly 
in  the  most  formal  of  gardens. 
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One  of  the  moet  useful  and  natnnl  ways  of  cliTersi^]ring  a 
garden,  and  one  that  we  rarely  or  nerer  take  advantage  o( 
oonsiBts  in  |i]aeing  really  distinct  and  handsome  plants  abne  and 

in  p^ronps  npon  the  grass,  to  break  the  monotony  of  clnmp  margins. 

To  follow  this  plan  is  necessary  whereyer  great  variety  and  the 
highest  beanty  are  desired  in  the  ornamental  garden.  Plants 
may  be  placed  singly  or  in  open  groups  near  the  margins  of 
a  bold  clump  of  shrubs  or  in  the  open  grass  :  the  system  is 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  hardy  ornamental  subjects,  from  trees 
downwards,  though  in  our  case  the  want  is  for  the  fine-leaved 
plants  and  the  more  distinct  hardy  subjects.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  look  better  than  a  well-developed  tuft  of  the  broad-leaved 
Acanthus  latifolius,  springing  from  the  turf  not  far  from  the 
margin  of  a  walk  or  shrubbery ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Yvecas,  Tritomas,  and  other  things  of  like 
ohaiaeter  and  hardiness.  We  may  make 
attractiTe  groaps  of  one  fiunily,  as  the 
hardiest  Ynccas;  or  Taried  groups  of 
one  species,  like  the  Pampas  grass— not 
by  any  means  repeating  the  individual, 
for  there  are  about  twenty  Tmrieties  of     ^       ^  .  , 

....  _         *  _         CrmpaHd  tingle  */fcimtHt  tj 

this  plant  known  on  the  Continent,  and  i$»imt*d tn tktgrmu. 

from  tlMse  half  a  dozen  really  distinct 

and  charming  kinds  might  be  selected  to  form  agronp.  The  same 

applies  to  the  Tritomas,  which  we  usually  manage  to  drill  into 
straight  lines :  in  an  isolated  group  in  a  verdant  glade  they  are 
for  the  first  time  seen  to  best  advantage.  And  what  might  not  be 
done  with  these  and  the  like  by  making  mixed  groups,  or  letting 
each  plant  stand  distinct  npon  the  grass,  perfectly  isolated  in  its 
beauty ! 

Let  us  again  try  to  illustrate  the  idea  simply.  Take  an  import- 
ant spot  in  a  pleasore-groond — a  sweep  of  grass  in  face  of  a 
dkmhbery — and  see  what  ean  be  done  with  it  by  means  of  these 
isokted  plants.  If,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  bald  state  in  which 
it  is  often  found,  we  place  distinct  things  isolated  here  and  there 
npon  the  grass,  the  margin  of  shmbbery  may  be  made  as  free  as 
the  fringe  of  a  copse  on  the  side  of  a  mountain.  If  one  who 
knew  many  plants  were  to  arrange  them  in  this  way,  he  might 
produce  numberless  fine  eifects.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  plants, 
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l'«rtu>H  of  ^ttm  thmoimg  Yuf<ns,  Pam^at 
grait.  Tntomns,  Rrlinosfiira,  Atanthus 
lati/oliHS,  Arundo  Douax  ruin'r/jittii, 
etc.,  irrrgnlarljr  itoi,\trJ  oh  the  gratt. 


Biich  as  the  Yucca  and  variepjated  Arundo,  groups  of  four  or  five 
gooil  plants  should  be  used  to  form  one.  In  addition  to  such 
arrangements,  two  or  three  individuals  of  a  species  might  be 
placed  here  and  tliere  upon  the  grass  with  the  best  effect.  For 
example,  there  is  at  present  in  our  nurseries  a  great  Japanese 
Polygonum  (P.  Sieboldi),  which  has  seldom  yet  been  used  with 

much  effect  in  the  garden.  If 
anybody  will  select  some  open 
grassy  spot  in  a  pleasure-garden, 
or  grassy  glade  near  a  wood — some 
spot  considered  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion as  regards  ornamenting  it — 
and  plant  a  group  of  three  plants 
of  this  Polygonum,  leaving  fifteen 
feet  or  so  between  the  stools,  a  dis- 
tinct aspect  of  vegetation  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  needless  to  mul- 
tiply examples  ;  the  plan  is  capable 
of  endless  variation,  and  on  that  account  alone  should  bo  welcome 
to  all  lovers  of  gardens. 

But  many  will  only  see  in  it  an  interference  with  the  mowing 
machine  or  the  formal  margin.  The  progress  of  improvement  in 
our  gardens  is  much  retarded  by  the  habit  of  looking  from 
the  housemaid's  point  of  view  at  any  suggested  innovation.  Very 
often  the  question  is  not,  "  Is  the  alteration  a  desirable  one  ?'* 
but  "How  will  it  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  garden 
dusters?"  If  one  suggests  the  very  obvious  improvement  that 
might  be  wrought  by  breaking  up  and  arranging  in  a  perfectly 
easy,  varied,  and  broken  manner  the  margin  of  a  mass  of  choice 
shrubs— formal  even  to  ugliness — the  reply  will  probably  be,  "  How 
could  we  get  the  mowing  machine  to  work  ?"  Need  it  be  said  that 
gardens  are  not  made  for  the  mowing-machine,  the  broom,  or  the 
edging-iron,  but  for  the  highest  expression  of  the  beauty  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  men 
and  women  ?  The  gardener  should  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
needless,  fruitless  drudgery  that  he  now  has  to  endure.  The 
whole  course  of  his  existence  at  present  is  a  weary  repetition  of 
the  same  endless  routine.  Not  in  one  place  out  of  twenty  are  the 
gardener's  labours  devoted  to  the  formation  of  features  which  take 
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care  of  themselves  after  planting,  and  improve  year  by  year.  To 
be  told  in  the  face  of  this,  in  an  age  when  people  go  to  the 
trouble  of  scratching  over  and  replanting  the  same  flower-gardens 
year  after  year,  that  any  attempt  at  a  purer  system  of  gardening 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  mower  or  the  straight 
run  of  the  edging-iron  is  really  too  much.  Certainly  it  is  a  little 
easier  to  mow  and  rake,  if  raking  be  permitted,  a  long,  straight, 
and,  it  may  probably  be,  bare  margin  to  a  belt  of  plantation  or 
mass  of  choice  shrubs,  than  it  is  to  give  the  necessary  attention 


*S  u  hi*' 


A'ooiA  in  Part  Momeau. 

to  a  border  fringed  as  some  of  the  shrub  borders  in  Battersea 
Park  have  been  recently.  But  the  differeiice  in  aspect  is  so 
great  that  the  small  additional  care  required  in  mowing,  etc., 
should  never  bo  named  against  it,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  resources  of  most  gardens  go  to  produce  costly  displays 
which  endure  but  a  few  short  months,  leaving  the  ground  ready 
for  fresh  labours. 

One  kind  of  arrangement  needs  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against— the  geometro-picturesque  one  seen  in  some  places  com- 
bined with  much  showy  gardening.  The  plants  are  often  of  the 
finest  kinds  and  in  the  most  robust  health,  all  the  materials  for 
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the  best  ranilto  are  abniidaiit,  and  yet  the  seene  fiula  to  Mtisfy 
the  eye,  from  the  needleas  formality  of  many  of  the  beds,  pio- 
dneed  1^  the  heaping  together  of  a  great  number  of  apeoiee  of  one 
kind  in  long,  straight  or  twisting  beda  with  high  raised  edges 
frequently  of  hard-beaten  soiL  Too  many  sach  examples  are 
fonnd.  The  formality  of  the  tme  geometrical  gnrdon  is  charming 
to  many  to  whom  this  style  is  offensive ;  and  there  is  not  tlie 
slightest  reason  why  the  most  beautiful  combinations  of  fine- 
leaTod  and  finc-flowered  plants  should  not  be  made  in  any  kind 
of  geometrical  garden. 

Bnt  in  the  purely  picturesque  pnrdcn  it  is  as  needless  as  it  is 
false  in  taste  to  follow  the  course  here  objected  to.  Hardy 
plants  may  be  isolated  on  the  turf,  find  may  be  arranged  in 
beautiful  irregular  groups,  with  the  turf  or  some  graceful  sj)ray 
of  hardy  trailing  plants  for  a  carpet.  Flower-beds  may  be 
readily  placed  so  that  no  objectionable  stage-like  results  will  be 
seen :  tender  plants  may  be  grouped  as  freely  as  may  be  desired — 
a  formal  edge  aroided  by  the  tnrf  being  allowed  to  play  irregu- 
larly under  and  along  the  margins,  while  the  remaining  bare 
ground  beneath  the  tall  plants  may  be  quickly  covered  with  some 
£utt-growing  low  plants.  Ghoioe  tender  specimens  of  Tree-ferns, 
etc.,  placed  in  durk  shady  dells,  may  be  plnnged  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots  in  the  turf  or  earth,  and  some  graceful  or  bold  trailing 
herb  placed  round  the  cavity  so  as  to  conceal  it ;  and  in  these 
and  various  ways  we  may  have  every  loveliness  of  the  plant 
world  free  from  all  geometry.  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
be  as  anxious  to  avoid  all  formal  twirlings  in  our  gardens  as  we 
now  are  to  have  such  twistings  perpetrated  by  landscape-gardeners 
of  great  repute  for  applying  wall-paper  or  fire-shovel  patterns  to 
the  surface  of  the  reluctant  earth,  and  when  we  shall  cease  to 
tolerate  in  our  gardens  such  scenes  as  uo  landscape-artist  would 
endure  in  a  sketch. 

The  old  landscape-gardening  dogma/  which  tells  us  we  cannot 


•  "In  gRrdeniiif^,  the  maUriftls  of  the  scene  are  few,  ainl  tliKsc  (ow  r.nwidily, 
and  the  irtiBt  must  ofteu  content  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  has  given  the 
bsit  diqnritiOD  in  his  power  to  the  scanty  and  intractable  materials  of  nature." 
— Alubon.  (This  is  only  one  of  many  tlMtammiM,  equally  witm^  made  by 
psraont  who  bad  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  plant  world.) 
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hsye  all  the  wild  beauty  of  nature  in  onr  gardens,  and  may  as 

well  resign  onrselves  to  the  compass  and  the  leyel,  the  defined 
danb  of  colour  and  padding-like  heaps  of  shmbs,  had  some  faint 
force  when  onr  materials  for  gardening  were  few  ;  but  considering 
our  present  rich  and,  to  a  great  extent,  unused  stores  from  eyery 
clime,  and  from  almost  eyery  important  section  of  the  yegetable 
kingdom,  it  is  demonstrably  false  and  foolish. 

There  is  a  gracefnl  way  of  nn'mrr  hardy  climbers  bore  which, 
improved  and  modified,  deserves  to  ])e  generally  practised.  The 
nnmerous  cultivated  hardy  climbers  are  rarely  seen  to  advantage, 
owing  to  their  being  stiUly  trained  against  walls.    The  greater 


number  of  hardy  climbers  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  owing  to 
their  being  generally  ill-placed  and  ill-treated.  One  of  the 
happiest  of  all  ways  of  using  them  is  that  of  training  them  in  a 
free  manner  against  trees  ;  by  this  means  many  beautiful  efl'ccts 
may  be  secured.  The  trees  must  not,  as  a  rule,  be  those  crowded 
in  shrubberies.  They  must  stand  free  on  the  turf.  Established 
trees  have  usually  somewhat  exhausted  the  ground  near  their  heae, 
which  may,  howereri  alfoxd  nntriment  to  a  hardy  climbing  shmb. 
In  some  low  trees  the  graeefiil  companion  may  garland  their 
heads ;  in  tall  onee  the  stem  only  may  at  first  be  adorned.  Bnt 
some  yigorous  climbers  oould  in  time  ascend  the  tallest  trees,  and 
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we  esn  eoneeiTe  nothing  more  beantifnl  than  a  Teil  of  anoh  a  one 
as  Gematia  montana  aiupended  from  the  hraneh  of  a  tall  tree.  A 
whole  hoflt  of  loTely  plants  may  be  grown  in  this  way,  apart  from 
the  well-known  and  popular  climbing  plants.  There  are,  for 
example,  many  species  of  Clematis  which  have  never  come  into 
cnltivation,  bat  which  are  qnite  as  beantiful  as  climbers  can  be. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Iloneysuckles,  wild  Vines,  and 
various  other  families  the  namos  of  which  may  be  found  in  cata- 
logncs.  In  conHcqncncf,  howovrr,  of  the  fart  tluit  no  system  of 
growing  tlieso  plants  to  udvantaf^c  has  ever  l»een  carried  out  in 
our  gardens,  nurseries  are  hy  no  means  so  rich  in  them  as  could 
be  desired.  Much  of  the  northern  tree  and  shrub  world  is  gar- 
landed with  creepers,  which  may  he  grown  in  tlie  way  suggested 
and  in  similar  ones,  as,  for  example,  on  banks  and  in  hedgerows. 
The  naked  stems  of  the  trees  in  our  pleasure-grounds,  however, 
have  the  first  elaim  on  onr  attention  in  planting  garlands.  There 
wonld  seldom  be  reason  to  fear  injury  to  established  trees. 

The  view  showing  the  effect  of  Clematis  on  trees  is  drawn  and 
engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  in  May,  showing  an  old  and 
Tigorous  plant  of  the  handsome  and  hardy  Clematis  montana 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way  to  some  extent.  This  climbing 
shrub,  of  which  the  large-flowered  variety  called  grandiflora  ia 
grown  here  and  there  on  walls,  is  most  precious  for  those  who 
wish  to  garland  trees  and  stumps  and  hedges  with  lovely  flowers. 
It  is  as  hardy  and  free  as  the  common  English  Clematis  vitalba. 
The  sketch  will  alno  sugj^est  to  many  various  ways  in  which 
hardy  climbcrH  may  be  used  to  produce  similar  beautiful  effects.  • 
Other  faniilu^s  of  climbers  niifrlit  be  named  as  equally  useful, 
but  the  Clematises  are  so  numerous,  so  liardy,  so  beautiful  in 
flower,  and  so  singularly  varied  in  the  colour  and  form  of  their 
blossoms,  that  whole  wild  gardens  of  beauty  may  be  formed  of 
them  alone. 

After  tiie  great  central  blemish  of  monotony  in  gardens,  few  of 
the  secondary  onee  call  for  censure  more  loudly  than  needless  ugly 
stmetnres.  Ko  doubt  the  mi^rity  of  these  unfortunate  ereetions 
have  some  reason  to  be :  they  are  simply  in  the  wrong  position.  A 
good,  honest  black  saucepan  in  the  middle  of  the  dining-room  table 
would  not  be  more  incongruous  than  a  tool-shed  is  in  the  middle 
of  CaTendish  Square,  hi  the  Pare  If onoean  there  are  scTeral 
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villanously  ugly  and  wholly  needless  buildings  which  are  quite 
out  of  place,  and  tend  to  confuse  and  limit  the  garden.  There  is 
about  the  most  absurd  of  bridges  stuck  over  an  unclean  pool  of 
water,  with  a  hard,  black  asphalte  margin — proper  enough  in  a 


CLEMATIS  ON  TREES  IN   MAY,  Pare  M<mcf<tu, 


tanyard  no  doubt,  but  not  in  a  fair  garden.  Such  puerile  struc- 
tures are  figured  with  the  most  elaborate  detail  in  illustrated 
works,  as  if  they  were  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  a  Koman  arch. 
A  man  who  really  knew  their  value  and  had  power  to  treat  them 
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acoordingly  would  shoTel  them  oat  of  the  way  as  rnbblBh— more 
offenuTe  than  the  biggest  weeds. 

Bat  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  this  garden  is  a 
dirty  and  formal  pool  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  lake,  and  by  the 
Bide  of  whioh  is  one  of  the  meanest  of  all  shams — the  sham  ruin. 
There  are  few  great  or  mistakes  made  in  gardens  than  placing 
small  sheets  of  artiticial  water  in  them.  There  is,  howCTer,  one 
virtue  in  artificial  waters  seen  abroad — they  are  rarely  deep  or 
large  enough  to  drown  the  children,  though  ugly  enough  to 
irritate  sensitive  adults.  With  us  the  artiticial  water  generally 
assumes  the  form  of  a  duck-pond ;  in  France  it  is  much  nearer  to 
a  haud-basin.  There,  if  the  "  lawn  "  be  only  as  large  as  a  table- 
cloth^ a  tub  in  cement  is  sure  to  find  a  place  on  it.    Happily  in 


I'gfy  and  mftdttn  S/rttctum  im  tkt  Ftnt  Mmeimn. 


our  small  gardens  water  is  less  frequently  seen.  The  effect  of 
still  water  is  only  pleasant  wliere  it  sj>arklc8  in  the  sun  in  broad 
masses.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  oHV'iisive  than  small  jtools  of 
stagnant  wiiter.  Near  a  dwelling-house  tlu-y  are  objectionable  for 
many  reasons  ;  besides,  the  space  they  occu})y  is  precious  for  better 
things.  Good  design  in  other  ways  will  not  in  these  cases  com- 
pensate for  the  error  of  forming  artiticial  water  where  there  is  nut 
abundant  room  for  it.  It  is  enough  to  have  half  the  little  gardens 
about  Paris  spoiled  with  cemented  tnbs  without  disfiguring  this 
small  park  with  a  lake  "  of  sonp-like  water.  No  donbt  when  the 
gardens  of  Paris  are  deliyered  from  the  engineer  and  the  arehiteet 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trained  garden-artists  we  shall  see 
an  end  of  these  sham  rains,  sham  pools,  sham  pyramids,  toy 
bridges. 
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This  park  might  readily  Iiave  been  made  an  earthly  paradise 
of  a  town  garden  by  not  slashing  it  into  four  pieces  by  needlesa 
roads.  To  form  short  cuts  for 
man  or  horse  is  not  usually 
reckoned  among  tlio  ohjects  for 
which  town  gardens  arc  formed. 
Yet  they  are  often  spoiled  in 
the  effort.  A  road  round  this 
would  have  been  the  right  thing, 
if  any  were  really  required. 
Howerer,  to  long  as  we  haye 
engineers  for  landsoape-gardeners,  so  long  shall  we  have  stones  and 
eement  where  turf  and  flowers  onght  to  be.  Instead  of  making 
such  places  too  iSusile  by  roads,  the  designer  might  be  pardoned 
for  loUowing  an  opposite  coarse  and  allowing  nothing  in  the  way 
of  needless  roads  to  rob  the  garden  of  its  most  yalnable  spaces. 

A  hideons  blotch,  from  an  artistic  point  of  Tiew,  is  the  prodigious 
OTal  of  the  white-leaved  Maplo  in  Uie  centre  of  the  park.  This 
dump  consists  of  hundreds  of  trees  gradoated  from  edge  to 
centre  so  as  to  form  an  enormous  pndding-like  mass.  The  Talne 
and  beauty  of  the  trees 

1         ■  J  i'     '  ~—  _ 


themselves  are  quite 
lost  through  their 
being  thus  thickly 
massed  together,  iu 
addition  to  which  the 
general  effect  uf  the 
park  is  spoilt.  The 


trae  way  to  enhance  the  valae  of  trees  with  yariegated  leayes  is 
to  plant  them  in  damps  of  two  or  three,  bat  when  planted  in 
mssses  or  lines  their  real  worth  is  lost.  Some  people  woold  pave 
the  streets  with  diamonds,  and  expect  diamonds  to  become  more 
admired  in  conseqaence. 

The  Ptoe  Moncean  also  contains  some  of  the  least  agreeable 
leatores  of  oar  modem  flower-garden  in  the  form  of  beds  on  the 
top  of  small  embankments.  The  fiuhion  first  came  to  ns  from 
Paris.  It  was  once  employed  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
to  the  more  tender  plants.  P>nt  now  beds  of  the  freest-growing 
flowers  may  be  seen  fortified  with  these  ugly  banks,  though  no 
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mora  in  want  of  their  MsUianoe  than  a  nettle.  In  any  garden 
well  laid  out  the  shape  of  the  heda  mnat  not  be  obtrnsive.  In 
the  gardening  of  the  future,  the  plants,  not  the  beds,  will  be 
what  moots  tlio  Hight.   Over  the  whole  of  this  large  garden  the 

impudent  bed  shown  in  the  woodcut  preceding  Btares  at  one, 
not  only  when  it  is  fillcil,  1)C  it  ohsorved,  but  when  it  is  bare  of  plants. 
The  plan  is  as  iicodless  as  it  is  offensive.  Given  a  good  warm  soil 
and  f^ood  draiiia^'i',  tliere  is  no  need  for  this  awkward  olevation  of 
th(^  bed  !  Oil  tli()  coiitrarv,  tlioro  is  often  d(^cidcd  advuntuf/o  in 
having  the  roots  in  a  cool  medium,  not  more  exposed  to  evapora- 
tion than  need  be.  The  gentle  rise  towards  the  eeiitre  of  a  bed 
that  is  sometinies  dcsiralde  is  easily  secured  witliont  raising  the 
edge  above  the  turf,  from  which  all  dowers  ahould  spring. 
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CHAPTEll  III. 
The  Garden  of  Plants. 

This  garden,  the  botanic  garden  of 
Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  world,  is  the  type  of  all  that 
is  stupid  and  harmful  to  horticul- 
ture in  the  botanic  gardens  of 
Europe.  It  is  pedantry  in  the  full 
sun — mismanagement  posing  as 
science.  Wo  must  not  seek  here 
for  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom :  the  systems  adopted 
steal  that  away.  Clipped  lines  of 
wretched  trees;  wide,  needless 
walks ;  wretched  culture ;  over- 
crowding of  plants  in  the  houses ; 
overcrowding  of  trees  from  the 
endeavour  to  squeeze  them  into  narrow  beds  to  illustrate  classifi- 
cation; absence  of  all  design  calculated  to  allow  the  garden  to 
retain  any  beauty  of  grove  or  lawn  or  spring ;  in  a  word,  every 
depressing  feature  of  the  worst-managed  botanic  gardens  is  seen 
here.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  placing  at  the  head  of  such  an 
establishment  a  person  with  no  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with 
the  art  he  is  supposed  to  cultivate ;  while  under  him  are  placed 
men  whoso  efforts  under  the  system  are  powerless  for  good. 

Shall  our  public  gardens  be  managed  by  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  art  of  gardening,  or  by  those  who  frequently 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  it,  and  whose  work  is  in  other  fields  ? 
Horticulture  is  an  art  embodying  so  many  branches  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  find  any  one  person  who  possesses  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  Men  spend  their  lives  in  studying 
orchid  culture  or  arboricnlture,  and  yet  these  ore  but  depart- 
ments of  the  art.  Difficult,  however,  as  it  is  to  secure  a  man 
with  a  good  general  knowledge  of  horticulture,  we  happily  have 
in  various  countries  examples  ol  brilliant  success  in  this  way — 
men  who  might  be  named  as  having  as  nearly  perfect  a  know- 
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I.  Fromtnad*.  i.  Amphithfiitrc.  3.  fiensti  of  Prry.  4,  I9.  Fountain.  6.  LilTary.  7,  8,  9, 
xo,  18,  39.  Mixtd  ^antatiom  »md  nurttrits.  \\,  la,  13,  14.  Musrumu  ^  Ammt«m^,  Attamy, 
Miurml^,  mmd  ZtcUgf.  15.  PmrUrrt.  16.  Ctdmr.  17.  AAw/  ^  Botmny.  to.  B0U9.  n,  Mb 
•f.  Nmrwtrkt,  6^.  a4,  tf.  lahjtrintkt.  aft.  Cmiti^t  k»m».  97,  t8.  Birdi.  9Qb  3>>  3t.  33.  34. 
Atmmtie,  JSMU,  Htftmenmt,  OJMmIt  mmi  TVifM  HmaU.  35.  Xeptilm.  36^  37f  39*  Amimmb, 
alt.  gftn»4wnw.  40.  Mtmmwumt  t»  Dtnhemtm.  A.B.C»Ofiim, 

lodge  of  the  art  of  gardening  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  Yet 
by  our  present  system,  we  paralyse  the  efforts  of  such  men 
by  pkMsing  them  under  the  oontrol  of  a  person  who  is,  as  a  rule, 
without  Imowledge  of  horticulture. 

What  should  we  think  of  people  who  placed  the  designing  and 
building:  of  important  architectural  works  in  the  hands  or  under 
the  oontrol  of  a  geologist  who  had  spent  his  life  in  gathering  and 
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examining  Btones  and  had  neyer  taken  the  least  interest  in  the 
building  art  ?  And  yet  such  a  plan  is  precisely  analogous  to  that 
followed  in  a  good  many  public  gardens.  And  what  is  the  result 
of  this  course  ?  That  all  gardens  not  actually  or  virtually  managed 
by  real  gardeners  are  generally  in  a  poor,  sometimes  in  a  wretched, 
condition.  The  best  collections  of  plants  and  the  best  grown 
are   in  gardens  where   they  are  cultiyated  for  their  beauty, 


OLD  JUDAS  TREE,    Gardtm  0f  Plamt4. 


and  not  to  illustrate  their  place  in  this  or  that  system.  Where 
is  what  is  called  our  "  scientific  "  horticulture,  to  adopt  the  weak 
phrase  of  the  day,  or,  in  plain  English,  where  is  our  best  and 
most  advanced  gardening  ?  In  the  same  hands.  And  who  are 
the  pioneers  —  who  are  they  who  discover  for  ns  paths  and 
pleasures  new  in  our  always  delightful  gardens  ?  Our  gardeners 
only,  and  in  that  term  are  included  all  who  love  the  art. 
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The  best  managers  of  botanic  gardens  are  invariably  sucli  ag 
have  had  a  thorough  garden  training— men  who  have  lived  all 
their  days  among  large  collections  of  living  plants  in  gardens. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  such  men,  because  first  of  all  excellent 
gardeners,  may  not  also  be  good  botanists.  It  is  almost  impossible 
that  they  can  be  otherwise ;  but  the  botany  comes  to  them  through 
life-long  association  with  living  garden  plants.  Such  gardeners 
niav  be  c()iin)iir«  il  to  ari-liitt'ots  and  builders  wlio  build  nobly,  but 
whose  pnicticf  and  intelligence  lead  them  to  understand  the 
classification  of  the  stones  they  use. 

It  may  be  objeot(?d  that  when  a  botanic  garden  is  wholly  under 
the  charge  of  a  horticulturist,  the  general  collections  might  suffer 
from  his  partiality  for  a  few  common  types.  The  answer  is  that 
by  far  the  most  complete  and  rare  coUectionB  and  the  best  grown 
are  those  in  the  possession  of  amatenrs,  gardeners,  and  nursery- 
men. The  real  danger  lies  in  the  oppodte  direction — that  is, 
when  a  botanist  has  sole  control.  He  may  select  a  coltiTator  only, 
instead  of  a  really  accomplished  botanic  gardener.  Now  we  want 
good  enltivators  in  all  our  botanic  gardens ;  but  in  a  first-rate 
curator  that  skill  should  be  accompanied  by  a  wide  knowledge 
of  eyery  type  of  vegetation  as  grown  in  gardens.  Hence  to  select 
a  man  merely  because  he  happens  to  grow  well  some  one  or  two 
classes  of  plants  is  a  mistake.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  tliat 
tlie  trees  and  plants  which  are  of  the  highest  value  in  a  botanic 
garden  in  any  country  are  sncli  as  are  quite  hardy  in  the  open 
air  in  that  country,  and  that  one  may  quickly  acquire  a  reputation 
as  a  cultivator  of  indoor  plants,  without  knowing  or  caring  for 
any  hardy  subjects.  Hence  the  necessity  of  selecting  a  director 
or  curator  possessing  a  general  knowledge  and  love  of  every 
family  of  the  garden  flora.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  a  botanist  holds  the  appointment  of  the  curator  of  a 
garden,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  not  apt  to  select  a  first-rate  man.  Many 
professional  gardeners  know  living  cultivated  plants,  that  is  to 
say,  know  the  flora  of  botanic  gardens  fiur  better  than  botanists. 
Obviously,  except  in  the  case  of  a  noble  nature,  tbe  botanist  is 
therefore  not  likely  to  select  a  man  who  knows  more  than  he  does 
himself  about  the  plants  in  the  garden— the  only  things  that 
either  the  visitors,  or  supporters  of  such  places  care  about. 
It  ia  not  only  want  of  knowledge  of  good  gardening  that 
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cansos  this  state  of  things,  but  certain  botanists  have  got  a  fixed 
idea  that  it  is  even  wrong  to  arrange  a  scientific  garden  so  that 
it  should  bo  beautiful ! — that  is  to  say,  that  having  rich  and  varied 
collections  of  plants  from  many  countries  is  necessarily  antago- 
nistic to  disposing  the  garden  in  a  picturesque  and  agreeable 


NEW  WEEPING   HONt-Y   LOCI'S  T  ((.l.-di/sfhtn  P,yi'trt —C.ttJ,-H  f/ Plantt.  . 
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manner.  Probably  Home  may  remember  to  have  heard  this  view 
laid  down  as  regards  our  most  important  gardens.  Nothing  can 
be  more  untrue,  and  nothing  more  harmful  to  every  interest  of 
the  garden.  Anybody  really  acquainted  with  horticulture  knows 
that  the  best  collections  very  often  are  found  in  the  gardens  most 
benutifnlly  disposed.    For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  by  far 
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the  fiehest  and  beat  collection  of  alpine  plants  existing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  garden  which  is  also  the  most  beantifnlly  arranged 
for  their  reception.  So,  again*  some  of  the  most  lovely  collectiona 
of  Fema  ever  got  tor;ether  are  arranged  in  a  manner  in  which  one 
can  enjoy  to  the  fullest  their  beanty  and  yariety.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  given. 

The  botanist  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  or 
arrangement  of  the  living  plants  than  tlie  gardener  has  with  the 
herbarium.  Progress  is  sure  some  day  to  break  up  tliis  unnatural 
subjection  of  the  garden  to  the  botanist,  and  the  sooner  the  bettor. 
The  botanist  has  his  collections,  and  the  wide  earth  in  which  to 
gather  them.  His  is  a  beautiful  and  vast  science,  but  it  is  wholly 
apart  from  horticnltnre. 

It  IB  assnmed  by  the  ordinary  type  of  the  grammarian  of 
"adenoe"  that  he  ia  a  ''acientifie  man" — ^the  hortienltnriat  or 
agrioolturial  not  eyen  being  thought  worthy  of  the  name. 
Few  will  be  inclined  to  diapnte  the  vaefolnaaa  of  the  elaasifiera, 
or  that  they  are  in  their  degree  men  of  science ;  but  when,  if 
their  position  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of  the 
horticulturist,  they  bristle  up  with  disdain,  people  are  led  to  pnt 
the  question  to  themselves — ^Is  the  mere  finder  of  names  for 
things  a  more  important  person  than  he  who  modifies,  combines, 
and  improves  those  things  so  as  to  make  them  more  useful  and 
more  beautiful?  In  literature,  for  instance,  is  the  higher  place 
to  bo  given  to  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and  lexicon-makers? 
Even  the  adventurous  explorer  who  brings  us,  at  tlie  risk  of  his 
life,  beautiful  things  from  distant  parts  of  the  world  is  often 
excluded  from  his  hard-earned  honour  liy  narrow  considerations 
of  this  kind.  But  really  high-minded  and  able  men  in  any 
branch  of  human  knowledge  are  more  liberal  and  just. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  our  greatest  thinkers,  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  study  of  the  highest  philosophical 
problems,  is  to  pioye  the  identity  in  kind  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  "sdentifie"  methods  of  obseryation,  and  the  oneness,  so  to 
speak,  of  theory"  and  "practice."  It  may  be  urged  by  the 
botanist  that  his  knowledge  is  capal)le  of  more  accurate  demon- 
atration  than  the  gardener's ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  except  aa 
regards  descriptions  of  i)lants.  Such  a  book,  for  example,  as 
Lindley's  '  Theory  of  Horticulture '  would  be  called  a  scientific 
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book,  while  one  of  Loudon's  might  not  bo  considered  worthy  of 
that  distinction.  Yet  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  *  Theory 
of  Horticulture'  embodies  many  erroneous  propositions,  and 
more  important  errors  than  will  probably  ever  find  their  way 
into  a  gardening  book. 


ALGERIAN   IVY   Cxirdrn  of  Plitntt. 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  knowledge  is  the  same 
in  kind ;  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  "  science  "  and 
practice ;  and  that  what  is  Round  in  theory  must  be  sound  also  in 
practice,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  real  difference.  The  old 
moaning  of  the  word  science  is  knoivlethje ;  the  modern  meaning 
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is  the  iame.  It  has  been  shown  over  and  OTer  again  by  eminent 
men  that  the  methods  of  investigation  applied  to  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  have  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  man 
differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  nsed  by  the  hnmblest 
oWnrant  cultivator.  What  is  tme  scientifically  mnst  be  trne 
also  in  practice.  Such  an  expression  as  **  It  is  right  enough  in 
theory  Imt  wrong  in  practice"  is  nonsense.  Nothing  can  be 
"  right  in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice." 

"Who  is  to  hhime  for  tliis  state  of  thinpjs  ?  Chiefly  the  class  of 
hotnnists  and  "  scieiititic  "  men  who  do  not  rise  liip;hcr  in  tlie 
study  of  the  vegetulJe  kin<^dom  than  the  stage  of  mere  techni- 
calities and  tlieir  application.  We  might  suppose  tliat  the 
lioyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  would  not  propagate 
errors  of  this  kind,  lint  tliis  is  precisely  what  it  does,  and  at 
its  meeting  at  liirniinghum  there  were  a  "scientific  '  and  a 
"  practical  "  congress.  Addresses  were  also  given  on  separate 
days  on  "  recent  progress  in  scientific"  and  "  recent  progress  in 
practical "  horticulture ;  as  if  these  terms  did  not  mean  <m6  and 
the  same  thing.  Thus  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
gardening  says,  in  effect,  to  gardeners :  Your  labours  and 
observations  have  nothing  to  do  with  science  (knowledge),  and 
we  will  take  care  that  there  is  no  mingling  of  such  different 
classes.  Tour  "  practical "  notions  are  of  some  slight  account ; 
we  will  devote  a  day  to  them  as  soon  as  wc  have  completed 
our  "scientific"  labours.  And  thus  a  puerile  distinction  is 
maintained  hy  the  very  body  whose  true  work  it  should  bo  to 
counteract  the  efhcts  of  a  use  of  language  fetlse  in  itself  and 
hurtful  to  horticulture. 

Looking  round  on  all  the  niiserahle  ugliness  and  mismanage- 
ment in  this  unlortunatc  (iardi-n  of  Plants,  I  thou^^lit  of  the  kind 
of  national  hotanic  garden  that  would  he  worthy  of  France.  The 
ohjects  of  a  national  garden  should  he  threefold — to  show  living 
examples  of  the  vegetation  of  the  country  in  which  it  occurs  ;  to 
grow  in  the  open  air  plants  from  other  countries  likely  to  he  of 
value  for  use  or  ornament  in  that  country ;  and  also  to  display  as 
far  as  possible  the  vegetation  of  distant  and  very  difi'erent 
countries.  We  will  leave  this  last  question  entirely  out  of  sight, 
and  think  only  of  France,  its  vegetation  and  its  improvements,  in 
garden  and  in  farm,  in  orchard  and  in  forest. 
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First  wo  think  of  the  flora  of  France,  beautiful  exceedingly  in 
many  parts,  rich  and  varied  beyond  description  or  remcinbrauco 
We  have  the  France  of  the  blue  warm  sea,  with  its  lavender- 
aud  rosemary-clad  hills,  Anemones  and  Narcissi  in  its  winter 
fields,  and  woods  fragrant  with  Myrtle  and  aromatic  herbs. 


CEDRELA  SINENSIS  (^Xfw  Trtr).~Cat%ifH  of  I'lAmtt. 


Colder  and  later  than  the  maritime  Alps,  we  have  those  of  Savoy, 
with  a  glorions  alpine  flora ;  tlie  Ardennes  and  the  Vosgcs  ;  the 
Alps  of  Dauphiny ;  and  the  wide  area  of  the  Pyrencan  slopes  and 
meadows  and  valleys.  And  we  have  the  France  of  tlie  lower  hills 
and  plains,  with  their  wild  Roses  and  Harebells,  and  the  flora 
of  the  western  sea-shores,  and  of  JJrittany  and  of  Normandy — 
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in  all  a  lovely  and  wonderfnl  host  which  certainly  deserve  some 
better  illustration  in  a  national  garden  than  they  have  already 
had  at  the  hands  of  the  classifier.  Bat  when  we  come  to  think  of 
the  extent  and  the  wants  of  this  varied  country,  the  taste  of  its 
people  for  the  more  refined  branches  of  cultivation,  and  the  vast 
improvement  that  has  in  many  districts  to  be  wrought  before  the 
land  can  enjoy  in  all  its  parts  a  full  expression  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  it  is  capable  (if  producing,  then  we  may  see  more  fully 
the  great  aid  which  a  really  worthy  national  garden  would  afford 
to  France.  Her  now  bare  northern  fields  have  to  be  made 
beautiful  and  fertile  ;  her  mountains  have  to  be  replanted.  Here 
is  a  reason,  even  if  there  were  not  twenty  others  as  cogent,  for  a 
worthy  national  arboretum.  The  gardens  and  orchaids  of  France 
hare  to  be  replenished ;  the  planting  in  her  cities  and  towns  made 
more  beantifal  and  varied ;  the  pure  and  invigorating  pleasnres 
and  material  benefits  of  good  gardening  have  to  be  brought  to  the 
doors  of  every  owner  of  a  rood  of  land;  and  in  short  there  are 
many  objects  of  national  importance  which  a  Garden  of  Plants 
wortiiy  of  Paris  and  of  France  conld  materially  aid.  Bnt  these 
squares  and  these  rows  of  clipped  Limes,  and  narrow  beds  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  railed-in  compartments  contrasted  with  bear-pits, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  barren  formality,  demean  and  ridicule 
and  blight  the  whole  beaatifol  art  of  gardening  and  all  that  it 
concerns.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  the  silence  in  France 
on  mismanagement  of  this  kind  that  the  evil  effects  noted  are 
only  evil  to  the  few  who  notice  them.  Those  who  see  the  errors 
know  how  to  avoid  them.  It  is  the  public  wlio  visit  places  of 
this  kind,  and  naturally  take  them  to  l>e  models  of  their  kind, 
who  insensibly  imbibe  a  harmful  influence — harmful  to  an 
incalculable  extent. 

Therefor^  for  many  reasons  there  is  no  nobler  work  before  the 
municipality  of  Paris  than  the  creation  of  a  Garden  of  Plants 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  old  one  is  a  fitting  site  for  museums, 
for  herbarinms,  for  the  skeletons  of  whales  and  the  pits  of  bears, 
or  even  for  big  glass  sheds  filled  with  sickly  over-crowded  plants, 
bnt  a  fair  garden  it  can  never  be  made. 

A  Garden  of  Plants  worthy  of  France  shonld  not  be  much  less 
than  a  thousand  acres  in  extent.  If  much  larger  spaces  are 
devoted  to  mere  parks  with  a  small  variety  of  vegetation,  and  for 
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the  sole  object  of  their  air  and  space  and  drives,  why  should  not 
an  equally  large  one  bo  devoted  to  this  national  purpose,  con- 
sidering that  a  botanical  garden  of  the  nobler  type  would  have 
more  than  the  charms  of  the  park,  even  in  the  objects  for  which 
that  is  avowedly  created.    A  Garden  of  Plants  worthy  df  France 


THE  JUJUBE  TREE  (Zuy^hmt  jmJtUM).—Card*H  o/ Plamtt. 

should  be  arranged  in  a  natural  manner,  showing  in  its  very 
disposition  that  all  known  of  the  art  of  pure  garden-design  had 
been  considered.  It  should  be  roomy  enough  for  the  full  and 
natural  development  of  every  tree  or  shrub  or  flower,  native  or 
hardy,  in  France.  It  should  group  the  largest  of  these,  not 
merely  as  isolated  specimens,  but  also  in  groves,  so  as  to  show 
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the  fall  expreBsion  of  their  beauty  in  the  Tarious  ways  in  whioh 

4ihej  might  bo  used. 

The  principles  on  which  vegetation  is  arranged  to  express  the 
highest  amonnt  of  beauty  and  give  the  greatest  charm  haviug 
been  settled  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world,  no  professor  should 
be  allowed  to  plant  it  to  illustrate  his  notion  of  classification. 
The  place  for  his  work,  it  cauuot  be  too  clearly  nnderstoofi,  is  the 
herluirium  or  tlie  museum.  Sncli  a  garden  should  illustrate  the 
flora  ot  France  iii»l>ly  and  natiii'ally.  us  far  as  ]iossihle  witliont 
burying  it  under  a  niglitmare  of  long  names;  it  slnniM  have  open 
lawns,  if  only  to  let  people  see  the  beauty  of  tlu;  many  treasures 
of  the  garden  at  varying  distances,  though  then-  are  many  other 
reasons ;  it  should  have  few  glass  houses,  and  these  not  in 
prominent  positions.  Those  who  are  really  interested  in  tropical 
Tegetation  can  now  see  it  in  a  few  weeks,  whereas  a  few  generations 
ago  it  was  problematical  if  it  oonld  be  seen  at  all.  Even  those  who 
imagine  they  can  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  in  a 
glass  shed  will  probably  admii  that  we  had  hotter  leaye  the 
building  of  the  glass  sheds  till  we  have  done  justice  to  the  treasures 
of  the  yegetable  kingdom  hardy  in  our  climate,  and  which 
we  may  arrange  under  the  dome  of  the  sky.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  it  should  not  be  a  place  for  exhibiting 
geometrical  tracings  on  the  ground,  and  various  other  and 
more  costly  puerilities  of  which  gardens  are  frequently  made  the 
scene. 

We  have  nothing  in  England  like  tlie  (Jarden  of  Plants — half 
zoological,  half  botanical,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  museums 
containing  vast  zoological,  l>otanical,  and  mineraloj^iciil  collec- 
tions. The  portion  entirely  devoted  to  botany  is  laul  out  in  tlie 
straight,  regular  style,  while  other  parts  have  winding  walks, 
and  some  trifling  diversity  here  and  there.  The  place  is  really 
an  impcnrtant  school  of  botany,  and  as  such  it  is  useful, 
though  with  nothing  to  charm.  Here  Bnffon,  Guvier,  Jnssieu, 
and  other  great  men  have  worked;  and  here  at  the  present 
day,  even  in  minor  departments,  are  many  men  of  well-known 
ability. 

Altiiough  the  Garden  of  Plants  is  quite  inferior  in  point  of 
beauty  to  any  of  our  largo  British  botanic  gardens,  it  contains 
some  features  which  might  be  introduced  into  them  with  advan- 
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tage.  Its  chief  merits  are  that  its  plants  are  hetter  named  than 
in  any  British  garden ;  it  possesses  sereral  arrangements  which 
enable  the  stnd^t  to  see  oonTenientlyaU  obtainable  nsefol  plants 
better  than  in  any  British  botanic  garden.  Its  chief  faults  are 
that  it  has  a  bad  position  iu  an  ont-of-tho-way  part  of  the  town ; 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  covered  with  plants  systematically 
disposed ;  the  honses  are  poor  and  badly  arranged  compared  to 
those  in  our  own  good  botanic  gardens ;  and  there  is  no  green 
turf  to  be  seen  in  its  open  parts.  It  has,  in  addition,  a  very  bad 
atmosphere  for  evergreens,  and  a  ridiculous  maze. 

There  is  one  admirable  feature  which  must  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is  the  line 
collection  of  fruit- 
trees.  This  WHS 
establir^hcd  by  tlie 
National  Conven- 
tion by  a  decree 
dated  June  1793: 
"So  as  to  estab* 
lish  the  nniformity 
of  nomendatnre 
necessary  for  all 
parts  of  the  re- 
public." The  col-  CH^T^mmtktGardtHPjnmOM.  (f/aeJkrtU.)  Compart  tukh 
lection  dates  from  HtmUmtiMu  «» ».  3,  5,  aa,  99,  37,  amd  othm  m  tkis  Mk, 

the  year  1792,  when  the  frnit-garden  of  the  Ohartrenx  of  Paris 

was  broken  up,  and  two  trees  of  each  variety  transported  to 
the  Giirdcii  i)f  Plants.  In  1793  it  contained  185  varieties.  In 
1824,  when  Thonin  died,  there  were  in  it  265  varieties  of  pears 
alone ;  it  has  now  more  than  1400  varieties  of  this  fruit.  It 
is  interesting  and  important  to  know  that  the  collection  still 
preserves  the  greater  portion  of  the  very  types  described  a 
century  uf^o  ])y  Duhamel. 

A  large  division  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants  used  as  food, 
and  in  commerce.  It  is  at  once  successful,  useful,  and  complete. 
The  chief  varieties  of  all  garden  crops  are  to  be  seen  ;  the  various 
species  of  Khubarb,  all  important  varieties  of  Lettuce — in  a  word, 
eTcrything  that  the  learner  could  desire  to  see  in  this  way.  It  is 
not  merely  the  plan  of  the  thing,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
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carried  out,  that  is  good.  Such  arrangements,  well  planned  and 
cut  oflf  by  judicious  planting  from  the  general  verdure  and  chief 
area  of  any  of  our  great  public  gardens,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

Near  the  river  end  of  the  garden  there  is  another  very  interest- 
ing division.    It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  medicinal  and  useful  plants 

of  all  kinds,  arranged  in 
a  distinct  way.  First  wo 
have  the  Sorghums, 
Millets,  Wheats,  and 
cereals  generally  —  all 
plants  cultivated  for 
grain.  Then  come  plants 
cultivated  for  their  stems, 
from  Polymnia  edulis  to 
Ullucus  tuberosus.  Next 
we  have  the  chief  species 
and  varieties  of  Onion  j 
such  plants  as  Urtica 
utilis,  the  Dalmatian 
Pyrethrum  rigidum,  and 
almost  everything  likely 
to  interest  in  this  way, 
from  Lactuca  perennia 
to  the  esculent  Hibiscus. 
Here  again  the  plants 
are  well  named  and  kept 
clear  and  distinct,  each 
having  full  room  for 
development,  the  general  space  devoted  to  the  subject  being 
sufficiently  large ;  and  the  practice  of  giving  each  plant  a 
portion  of  the  whole  breadth  of  each  bed  to  itself  is  better 
than  the  more  crowded  arrangements  adopted  in  our  British 
botanic  gardens. 

The  "  school  of  botany  "  is  simply  a  department  planted  on  the 
natural  system,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  the  nomenclature 
and  the  richncHS  of  its  collection.  Here  again  everything  is  well 
taken  care  of  and  kept  distinct ;  the  aquatics  are  furnished  with 
cemented  troughs,  in  which  they  grow  luxuriantly,  one  of  the 
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singular  and  handsome  Stored  Beans  (Nelnmbiam)  growing  in 
the  open  air.  The  whole  is  most  satisfiustory,  with  one  ezeeption 
— that  the  direetor  plaees  out  the  greenhonse  and  stoye  plants  in 
summer  to  complete  the  natnral  orders  in  the  beds.  These  poor 
plants  are  stored  pell-mell  in  winter  in  a  great  orangery,  from 
which  they  are  taken  out  in  early  summer  literally  more  dead 
than  alive.  They  make  a  few  leaves  during  the  snmmer,  and  are 
again  put  into  their  den  to  sicken  or  die. 

Here  among  the  herbaceous  plants  growing  on  a  rough  old 
stake  is  a  beautiful  plaut  of  Ivy,  trained  in  a  way  snp^gestiye  of 
what  may  be  done  with  other  Ivies  in  similar  ways.  Placed  in  a 
narrow  bed  here  in  the  botanical  arrangement  there  was  no 
ttttonipt  whatever  at  making  it 
"  Kinamental,"  and  yet  tlie  result,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  (p.  51), 
is  more  beautiful  than  if  plan  ted 
or  trained  on  a  wall.  The  noble 
leaves  clothed  the  stake,  and  the 
shoots  about  the  bottom  began  to 
wander  over  the  ground  in  the  most 
charming  way,  even  here  among 
these  stiff  and  narrow  beds,  which 
seemeddesigned  to  destroy  all  beauty 
and  individuality  in  plants.  On  a 
lawn  it  may  be  inia^niied  liow  much 
prettier  it  would  be.  This  is  probably 
the  best  way  of  growing  the  finer  kinds  of  Ivy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  tlian  a  group  of 
pyramids,  each  of  a  diiferent  kind  of  Ivy,  springing  from  the  turf 
in  some  quiet  corner  of  the  garden. 

There  is  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  by  Jussieu,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  the  English  botanist  CoUinson.  It  is  the  first 
Cedar  ever  planted  in  France.  Beyond  this  there  is  not  much 
tree-beauty  in  the  garden,  though  tliere  are  several  new  or  rare 
hardy  trees,  some  ul  which  have  been  drawn  and  engraved  for 
this  book ;  among  them  being  Cedrela  sinensis  and  Gleditschia 
Bojoti,  the  last  a  lovely  light-leaved  weeping  tree. 

An  interesting  object  is  all  that  now  remains  of  a  somewhat ' 
remarkable  tree  which  has  stood  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
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in  the  gardens  of  the  If ngennu  The  seed  from  which  this  tree 
sprang  was  receiTed  amongst  others  from  North  America  in  the 
year  1601,  by  Jean  Hohin,  Profesaor  of  Botany  at  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  and,  thirty-five  years  later,  it  was  planted  hero  by  Vee- 
pasien  Bobin,  so  that  it  is  now  probably  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years  old.  The  top  of  the  tree,  having  gradually  decayed,  was 
cut  off  many  years  since,  and  tlio  stump  which  remains  is  about 
nine  feet  high,  and  thro«;  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  branches,  however,  which  still  continue  alive,  exhibit 
a  considerable  amount  of  vigour,  which  promises  a  jirolongation 
of  existence  for  many  years  to  come,  though  its  lu  auty  is  gone. 
This  venerable  tree  is  considered  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Kobinia  which  are  now  so  extensively  spread  over 
Europe. 

M.  Garriere,  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  here,  among  other 
services  to  horticnlture,  has  long  heen  an  acnte  obserrer  of  those 
sports  or  differences  among  plants  which,  when  preserved  and 
increased,  oflien  proye  of  great  Talne.  Frequently  it  happens  that 
what  may  be  called,  from  a  hotanieal  point  of  view,  a  mere 
variety  is  of  as  great  importance  for  onr  gardens  as  the  most 
distinct  of  species.  In  gardening  the  question  of  form  is  second 
to  no  other,  and  frequently  valuable  deviations  from  ordinary 
forms  characterise  what  are  called  mere  varieties.  Thus  such 
varieties  of  hardy  native  trees  as  the  weeping  wych  Elm  and  the 
weeping  Beech  are  more  precious  for  the  garden  landscape  than 
most  new  species  of  hardy  trees ;  this  must  be  evident  to  all  who 
have  seen  these  varieties  in  a  mature  state.  We  are,  indeed, 
only  in  the  Leo^iiming  of  our  due  ap]>reciiit inn  of  the  value  of  the 
varieties  as  distinguished  from  the  original  forms  of  hardy  trees. 
All  interested  in  trees  would  do  well  to  observe  aecideutal 
deviations  from  the  normal  type  in  ganlena  under  their  e.ire,  as 
they  may  lind  something  of  high  importance  to  our  gardens. 
A  stray  shoot  or  sucker  showing  a  habit  different  from  the 
type  may,  if  separated  and  increased,  perpetuate  constantly 
its  peculiarity.  He  who  observes  and  increases  it  may  render 
as  great  a  service  to  the  gardens  of  Europe  as  was  rendered 
by  those  who  secured  for  us  the  upright  Yew  or  the  weeping 
•  Ash. 

In  a  collection  of  the  genus  Asparagus,  one,  A.  Broussonetii,  is 
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remarkable  for  its  great  vigovr  and  rapidity  of  growth — it  quickly 
rona  up  with  dense  Tigoor  to  a  height  of  ten  feet  in  spring,  its 
foliage  is  glossy  and  dense,  and  it  might  be  nsed  with  snecess  as 
a  ooTering  for  bowers  or  to  make  pyramids  in  a  diyersified  garden 
of  hardy  plants.  Asparagus  tennifolins  is  as  graoefnl  and  Regent 
as  the  one  before  named  is  vigoroos.  It  is  probable  that  a  variety 
of  forms  of  this  family  will  be  found  to  possess  some  merit  for 
onr  outdoor  gardens. 

Among  the  hardy  plants  here  one  is  often  struck  during  the 
various  seasons,  particularly  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer, 
with  the  beauty  of  tlic  fino 
UmbelliferfT,  one  of  which 
(Molopospennum)  is  illustrated 
in  this  cluipter.  Tliesu  plants 
have  hitherto  been  loft  too 
mnch  in  the  botanic  •garden, 
whereas  they  have  rare  mcrita 
as  decorative  phints  for  the 
choieest  hardy  collections. 
There  is  a  deep  green  and 
fern-like  beauty  displayed  by 
them,  which  one  does  not  meet 
in  any  other  plants.  Some  of 
them,  while  very  beautiful  in 
Tory  early  spring,  like  the 
Ferulas,  die  down  in  early 
summer ;  but  the  one  hero 
illustrated  lasts  longer  into  the 
soRPon.  Tho  illustration  is  to 
show  the  etl'ect  of  this  typo 
of  plant  rather  than  th«? 
botanical  details.  Not  only  arc  a  great  variety  <»f  uni]>elliferou8 
plants  beautiful  in  themselvt  s,  but  from  their  absolute  distinct- 
ness from  any  types  common  in  gardens  they  impart  wholly 
new  features  to  the  garden.  Of  course  they  should  be  very 
carefully  placed,  so  that  while  their  beauty  may  bare  full  effect 
on  the  garden  landscape  in  winter  and  early  in  the  year,  when 
their  large  and  delicate  plumes  spring  up—there  may  not  when 
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these  die  down  be  awkwaid  blanks  left.  By  placing  them  singly 
or  in  groups  on  the  grass  this  wonld  not  oeenr. 

For  the  information  of  those  taking  a  botanical  interest  in 
cnrioQS  plants,  I  may  state  that  Coscnta  major  is  Inxnriantly 
grown  here  upon  the  Kettle,  G.  Epithymum  upon  Calliopsis 
tinctoria,  C.  Engclmanii  upon  a  Solidago,  and  Orobanche  grows 
upon  ITtMnp.  0.  minor  has  been  grown  upon  perennial  Clovers, 
and  0.  fiedem  upon  Try  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall;  so  that 
there  onght  not  to  be  the  difficulty  wliich  botanic  gardeners 
find  in  growing  these  curious  plants,  Orobanche  ramosa  is 
also  grown  hero  upon  Calliopsis  tinctoria.  The  best  way  vritli 
the  Orobanches  is  to  scrape  the  soil  away  to  noar  the  root  of 
the  plant  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  parasitical,  and  then 
sow  the  seed.  A  very  old  and  fine  pair  of  dwarf  Fan-]»alnis,  given 
to  Louis  XrV.  by  Charles  William,  Margrave  (^f  Baden  Dtirlach, 
are  usually  placed  in  summer  one  at  ( uch  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  amphitheatre.  They  have  straight  clean  stems,  and  are  more 
than  twenty  feet  high.  They  escape  the  notice  of  many  yisitors, 
but  are  wdl  worth  seeing  by  all  plant-loTers,  both  on  account  of 
their  age  and  their  exceptional  height. 

Should  any  visitor  to  the  Garden  of  Plants  wonder  at  the 
poor  external  aspect  of  its  glass-honses  and  wions  other 
departments  as  compared  with  those  at  Eew,  he  woold  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  money  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
such  things ;  and  that  the  grant  for  museums,  lecturers  (tiie 
lectures  are  free),  the  expensive  collection  of  animals,  and  every- 
thing else  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  is  miserably  smaU.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlio  gardens  and  plants  of  the  city  are  plentifully 
provided  with  means,  the  municipality  of  Paris  often  spending 
prodigious  sums  for  the  purchase  of  plants,  and  even  for  the 
plant  decoration  of  a  single  ball.  One  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
during  the  festivities  of  1807  cost  considerably  over  £30,000, 
while  the  Garden  of  Plants  gets  from  the  state  not  more  than 
one-third  of  that  sum  for  a  whole  year  for  museums  and  all. 

Although  the  Garden  of  Plants  is  the  very  opposite  of  a  modt  1 
of  what  a  garden  onght  to  be,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  public 
haye  free  access  to  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  This  Is  a  role  Tery 
mnch  to  be  desired  in  all  snch  cases.  There  are  one  or  two  small 
departments  in  this  garden  shnt  off  from  the  public  except  atcertain 
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honrs,  though  it  is  by  no  means  wise  or  necessary  to  do  so  But 
even  these  partially  closed  departments  are  only  surrounded  by  low 
open  railings,  so  that  their  contents  can  be  viewed  and  enjoyed 
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to  a  great  extent  from  the  parts  always  open.  This  suggests  compa- 
rison with  the  state  of  things  at  Kew,  which  is  only  open  to  the  public 
in  the  afternoon.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  growing 
desire  that  the  Kew  Gardens  should  be  opened  at  an  earlier  hour. 
The  speakers  of  the  various  deputations  to  the  First  Commissioner 
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of  Public  Works  have  expressed  this  desire  with  £ur  too  much 
diffidence.  From  official  ntterances  and  their  ropetition,  some 
persons  have  boeome  impressed  with  an  idea  that  "  science  **  and 
botanical  research  require  the  f^ardoiis  to  be  closed  for  half  the  day, 
and  even  some  members  of  the  deputations  seem  to  have  accepted 
this  nonsense  in  its  entirety,  and  said  they  did  not  want  the  botanic 
part  of  the  gardens  to  be  open  at  all,  except  at  the  hours  at  which 
tliey  are  now  open.  But  this  is  not  lii^liting  half  the  battle. 
Setting  aside  local  interest,  from  the  point  of  view  of  horticnl- 
tnrists  and  botanists  of  England  and  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
an  injustice  to  keep  the  gardens  shut  up  during  the  best  hours 
of  the  day.  Even  in  the  case  of  local  residents,  if  they  enter  the 
gardens  the  moment  they  are  opened  there  is  very  little  time  in 
the  short  winter  days  to  see  anything.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  spring  the  most  agreeable  time  to  yfsit  Kew 
is  the  morning  and  noon ;  in  summer,  too,  it  would  be,  to 
persons  visiting  Ijondon,  far  preferable  to  go  out  to  Eew  in 
the  early  morning. 

Numbers  of  persons  come  from  our  colonies  and  America  to 
London  to  whom  one  visit  or  frequent  visits  to  Eeware  important ; 
and  the  time  and  arrangements  of  these  |)eopIe  are  very  often 
interfered  with  bv  tlie  absurd  rules  that  exist  there.  Then, 
taking  the  case  of  anybody  in  London  wanting  to  see  a  certain 
plant  in  flower  at  Kew,  or  to  look  up  any  otlu'r  question  there, 
is  it  not  ridiculous  that  this  rnnnot  be  done  witliout  encountering 
difficulties  as  to  hours?  Of  lute  years  the  plants  put  out  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  London  parks  are  even  more  choice  and  t-ostly 
than  those  at  Kew,  as,  for  example,  in  various  parts  of  llydo, 
Battersea,  and  Victoria  Parks.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping 
the  public  out  at  any  time.  People  may  be  seen  there  enjoying 
the  flowers  in  the  morning  sun.  Surely  if  this  be  possible  in 
London  itself,  with  its  vast  and  yaried  population,  it  is  no  less 
possible  at  Eew.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  botanic  gardens 
and  their  management,  the  "  scientific  purpose  "  objection  to  their 
being  thrown  open  early  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
untrue  and  so  puerile.  On  the  contrary,  this  very  purpose 
is  a  reason  for  their  being  open  throughout  the  day.  How  have 
"scientific  purposes"  suffered  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  and 
Paris  by  the  opening  of  scientific  gardens  at  an  earlier  hour? 
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There  never  was  a  more  reasonable  demand,  and  it  mnst  be 
granted  sooner  or  later.  The  question  of  expense  is  no  sufficient 
excuse.  Surely  the  first  and  most  legitimate  object  for  expendi- 
ture in  such  a  garden  is  that  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  pay 
for  it.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  if  early  opening  would 
increase  the  expense  in  any  material  way ;  but  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  it  would,  the  answer  is — save  the  money  needed,  by 
reducing  expenditure  on  things  less  essential  than  the  opening 
of  the  Gardens.  The  hours  in  public  gardens  should  be  from 
six  o'clock  until  dusk  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  winter 
from  nine  o'clock  till  dusk. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  PARC  DES  BUTTES  Chaumont. 

Tins  is,  as  ropards  garden -design,  the  most  distinct  and  interest- 
ing garden  in  Paris.  After  Versailles  and  the  Garden  of  Plants 
and  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  even  the  varied  beauty  of  the  Pare 
Moncean,  no  one  is  prepared  for  the  striking  difference  shown  by 
this  garden.  There  are  beautiful  open  lawns  with  tasteful  fringes 
of  shrubs  and  groups  of  trees  ;  and  in  many  parts  an  airiness  and 
breadth  which  are  admirable.  It  is  the  boldest  attempt  at  what 
is  called  the  picturesque  style  that  has  been  made  in  any  Paris 
or  London  gardens.  It  is  hardly  wise  to  attempt  expensive  and 
extraordinary  works  in  places  of  this  sort,  but  in  this  instance  an 
unusual  effort  was  to  some  extent  invited  by  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  whole  park  may  be  described  as  a 
diversified  Primrose  Hill  with  two  or  three  "  peaks  and  valleys," 
and  immense  masses  of  rock. 

Old  quarries,  enormous  in  size,  and  surrounded  by  acres  of 
rubbish,  once  occupied  this  spot.  It  was  by  cutting  away  the 
ground  around  three  sides  of  these,  and  leaving  the  highest 
and  most  picturesque  side  intact,  that  the  present  results  were 
brought  about.  A  very  extensive  and  imposing  cliiT  rises  to  a 
height  of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  half  surrounded 
by   an   artificial  lake.     Hard  by,  enormous  stalactite  caves, 
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sixty  feet  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  have  heen  constructed. 
These  last  are  •well  formed  and  striking,  though  hardly  the 
kind  of  thing  to  be  recommended  for  a  public  garden.  It  is 
better  to  leave  the  eccentricities  of  the  cave-makers  out  of  the 
question  till  we  have  provided  for  the  population  of  great  towns 
green  lawns,  trees,  and  wide  open  streets  and  ways,  with  their 
consequence,  purer  air. 

Through  the  top  of  one  of  the  great  caves  a  stream  dashes 
in,  and  as  its  course,  as  it  tumbles  down  the  steep  above  the 
aperture,  is  gracefully  planted,  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 


riantiMi  of  Stream  abcvt  Slalatlite  Caw.— Pan  dtt  BmUe*  CkammiMU, 

The  streamlets  in  this  park  are  arranged  and  planted  in  a 
tasteful  way,  their  beds  being  sometimes  rocky ;  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  twinings  and  tiny  cascades,  positions  have 
been  formed  for  a  great  variety  of  hardy  plants  which  are  grouped 
along  the  sides.  Among  these  the  free-flowering  Yuccas,  Y.  fila- 
mentosa  and  Y.  flaccida,  occur  in  groups  and  masses,  and  are  very 
eflective  when  in  bloom.  Such  handsome  evergreens  are  well 
introduced  in  places  which  are  generally  left  to  common  water- 
weeds  only.  By  the  side  of  these  streamlets  alpine  plants  are 
sometimes  placed,  to  grow  here  and  there  in  little  beds  along 
their  course,  associated  with  lowland  marsh-plants ;  but  alpine 
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plants  can  neyer  be  grown  thus.  With  the  supply  of  water  that 
these  parks  eommand,  nothing  could  he  easier  than  the  creation 
of  healthfollj  eoTered  rocky  monnds  with  tme  alpine  plants, 
eren  if  the  great  rooky  oli&  did  not  invite  this  type  of  vege- 
tation. 

One  of  the  most  beantifal  features  ever  seen  in  such  a  place 
is  afforded  by  enormous  curtains  of  lyy,  which  drape  Uie  great 
rock  walls  with  the  most  refreshing TWdurc  at  all  seasons.  Here 
and  there  towards  the  base  of  these  ivy-clad  rocks  spring  flower- 
ing shruhB,  like  tho  Japan  Pear  and  the  ForHythia,  sparkling  with 
blossom  in  early  spring.  Tho  effect  of  these  amoni:;  the  Ivy  is 
very  sngn;estive,  esi)ecially  to  those  weary  of  the  prim  bareness 
which  tioweriug  shrubs  too  often  display  in  dug  borders.  Along 
the  crest  of  the  cliffs  in  many  places  wliere  the  turf  of  the  high 
lawns  meets  the  Ivy,  a  hardy  flower,  tho  common  red  Valerian, 
comes  in  to  play  a  very  useful  part.  This  bright  old  border 
flower,  which  like  the  Wallflower  adorns  many  mins  and  bridges, 
has  established  itself  in  groups  among  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ivy,  and  its  effect  in  snmmer  growing  above  sheets  of  Ivy 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high  is  very  charming. 

Here  and  there  in  this  garden  may  be  noticed  unshorn  fringes 
of  shrubs  instead  of  the  mutilated  objects  and  frequently  dug 
borders  too  often  seen.  In  nature,  especially  on  mountains, 
nothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  way  the  shrubs  and  low  trees 
nestle  themselves  in  little  colonies  and  groups  on  the  g^rass.  Our 
gardens  will  never  be  worthy  of  intelligent  beings  so  long  as  all 
the  flowering  shrubs  and  like  jdants  are  primly  placed  on  bare 
dug  borders,  margined  by  a  stiff  formal  line.  The  effect  is  all 
the  worse  when  a  line  of  some  showv  flower  forms  a  lult, 
making  the  whole  thing  as  glaring  and  changeless  as  jwssible. 
What  calls  for  this  hideous  and  uunatunil  nakedness  ?  It  is  only 
the  convenience  of  the  mowing-machine  that  is  consulted.  It 
is  sa4  to  think  of  the  miks  of  shrubbery  in  London  parks  and 
in  gardens  elsewhere  so  mutilated  annually  that  either  indi- 
vidual beauty  or  good  effect  of  the  whole  is  impossible. 

Unhappily  the  great  central  cliff  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be 
veiled  like  the  minor  ones  with  Ivy,  and  it  is  so  formed  that  it 
presents  only  an  arid  mass,  on  closely  examining  which  one  may 
see  ugly  seams  of  plaster  bulging  out.    There  never  was  in  a 
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garden  such  a  chance  of  having  walls  of  rock-plants  almost  as 
interesting  as  those  one  meets  with  on  an  Alpine  pass,  and  yet 
it  is  entirely  lost.  By  leaving  chinks  here  and  there  and  filling 
them  with  turf;  by  leaving  the  face  of  the  high  rock  sloping  in 
places,  so  that  they  would  be  well  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  by  having 
little  streamlets  trickling  over  the  face  of  the  clifis  here  and 
there ;  by  scattering  a  few  packets  of  seeds  over  the  surface  in 
spring,  a  rock  vegetation  of  great  beauty  could  soon  be  obtained. 
The  great  silvery  Saxifrages  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  might 
have  spread  forth  their  rosettes  here,  while  little  Harebells, 
Thymes,  Rock-brooms,  Stone-crops,  Houseleeks  of  many  kinds, 


Unmuiilatfd  Shruht  <m  Tur/.—Parc  dtt  Bnttri  Chaumvmt. 


with  hundreds  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  northern  and  temperate 
climes,  might  also  have  been  grown.  Now  all  is  daubed  over  and 
plantless,  save  a  bit  of  wiry  grass  in  some  few  spots ;  and  the 
face  of  the  high  rocks  is  only  suggestive  of  danger. 

This  results  from  leaving  the  face  of  the  higher  part  of  the 
rocks  almost  vertical,  so  depriving  vegetation  of  all  chance  of 
foothold.  But  the  system  of  plastering,  instead  of  having  broken 
isolated  clumps  of  rock,  is  still  more  to  blame  for  the  crater-like 
bareness  of  this  enormous  mass.  With  plastered  rock,  and  a  hole 
left  here  and  there  in  which  a  plant  may  dwindle  or  perish,  there 
is  no  chance  of  any  but  a  stone -yard  effect — one-fourth  the 
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quantity  of  natural  blocks  of  stone,  yisible  tbrongh  a  rising  mass 
of  xock-shrnbs,  would  have  been  far  better.  By  tbis  means  one 
conld  get  tbe  necessary  elevation,  concealing  the  basis  of  the 
stones  with  eyergreens  and  trailing  plants,  and  not  sealing  up 
with  cement  in  any  part.  A  mistake  has  been  made  in  placing  a 
cafe  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  occn giving  one  of  the  finest  central 
sites  in  the  park.  There  are  plenty  of  less  prominent  positions 
in  whic'li  such  honses  might  be  plactnl,  if  they  were  thonght 
nocossary,  hut  in  ho  small  a  park  as  this,  snrroundt'd  as  it  is  by 
houses  or  sites  acccssibh'  in  a  few  moments,  sucii  buihlings  onglit 
not  to  bo  tolt'iatid.  Besides,  they  add  very  seriously  to  tlie  cost 
of  publie  gardens.  Tlie  it  stauriuits  htire,  and  a  few  other  build- 
ings wliolly  ncedh'ss  in  the  garden,  have  cost  not  less  than 
£20,000,  a  sum  that  wisely  laid  out  would  sufiice  to  form  a  large 
public  garden. 

A  marked  defect  in  many  French  gardens  is  baviug  too 
many  walks.  The  way  these  are  wound  about  in  symmetrical 
twirUngs  is  quite  ridiculous.  In  these  cases  the  garden  is  made 
for  the  walks,  not  tbe  walks  for  the  garden.  In  gardens  other* 
wise  charming,  with  plenty  of  turf  and  groups  of  handsome  plants 
in  great  variety,  and  a  command  of  good  views,  one  sometimes 
sees  five  times  as  many  walks  as  are  necessary.  In  the  plans  of 
the  modern  French  landscape-gardeners,  all  of  whom  delight  in 
forming  "  English  gardens,"  a  series  of  walks  like  so  many 
sections  of  eggs  are  crowded  over  the  surface  without  reference 
to  tlic  wants  of  the  place  or  the  format i(»n  of  the  ground,  and 
evidently  witliout  thought  of  the  hideous  eflects  they  produce 
in  the  garden  landscape.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stale  that  to 
secure  a  good  and  quiet  eliect  iu  gardens  not  one  iin  h  ol  walk 
should  bo  made  or  exposed  more  than  is  needed  for  convenience. 
One  walk,  concealed  or  half  hidden  in  parts  where  the  formation  of 
the  ground  or  the  planting  permitted,  might  often  well  replace  a 
round  dozen  of  the  senseless  intercrossing  windings  complained  of. 

One  can  scarcely  carefully  examine  this  park  without  being 
struck  by  the  power  of  garden-design  to  beautify  unpromising 
sites  in  town  or  country.  A  more  unlikely  position  for  a  garden 
conld  hardly  be  found,  and  yet  there  are  now  parts  of  it  almost 
as  lovely  as  the  little  open  lawns  that  here  and  there  spread  out 
among  the  rocks  and  trees  of  the  fairest  mountain  region. 
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It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  an  art  capable  of  so  much  should  be 
left  to  the  control  of  persons  ignorant  of  it,  often  by  men  belong- 
ing to  other  professions,  whose  education  unfits  them  for  such 
work.  Here,  for  example,  the  too-abundant  walks  and  roads,  the 
absurdly  stiff  tank-like  curve  and  margin  to  the  water,  the 
unnecessary  bridges,  the  restaurant  impudently  placed  in  one 
of  the  best  sites  in  the  park,  the  badly  formed  artificial  rock, 
and  the  other  disfigurements  of  this  noble  garden  are  mainly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  engineer  element  in  the  direction. 
The  engineer,  the  architect,  even  the  botanist  naturally  enough 


Ty^  oj  Modem  French  Garden  Plan.    {Emoti/,  'L'art  det  jardiH$.'\ 


thinks  mainly  of  his  own  profession,  and  regards  the  horticultural 
portion  of  his  duties  as  being  an  affair  which  may  be  deputed  to 
any  sufliciently  pliant  creature.  But  we  shall  never  have 
beautiful,  and  in  all  ways  instructive  and  useful,  national  gardens 
so  long  as  we  confide  their  direction  to  men  to  whom  garden- 
ing is  quite  a  secondary  matter.  Unhappily  there  is  too  much  of 
the  evil  result  of  this  seen,  not  only  here  but  in  all  countries. 
In  England  we  are  at  present  without  means  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things.  While  our  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  still  some 
vigour,  it  endowed  a  professorship  of  botany,  but  the  creation  of 
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a  pfofeMonhip  of  any  of  the  important  bianehoB  of  hortioaltare 
never  entered  into  its  scheme.  In  France  it  is  somewhat 
difiiarent.  There  the  state  and  the  mnnioipal  authorities  teach 
the  useful  arts  betimes.  And  Paris  would  greatly  help  progress 
in  horticnltare  by  founding  a  school  of  gardening,  through  which 
she  might  eventually  obtain  garden-artists  who  would  adorn  and 
not  deface  her  gardens.  With  true  art  and  good  examples  in  the 
national  gardens,  every  private  garden,  even  to  the  smallest,  would 
benefit  greatly  ;  jiint  as  now  nearly  every  blemish  may  be  traced  to 
the  expensive  puerilities  of  Versailles,  the  ugliness  of  the  (lardcn 
of  Plants,  and  th<>  stony  dreariness  of  many  otlicr  nationul 
gardens.  Numbers  of  persons  inten-sted  in  horticulture,  especially 
those  who  have  not  travelled  or  gained  experience,  look  to  public 
gardens  as  models  of  all  that  is  worth  imitation.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  with  us  this  influence  can  rarely  be  anything 
but  injnrions  to  all  the  tme  interests  garden-design.  Most  <tf 
onr  pnblie  gardens  and  parks  are  planned  in  direct  violation  of 
the  very  essentials  of  the  art  of  laying  cat  grounds;  nuuij  of 
them  show  precisely  what  to  avoid,  and  thongh  this  merit  is  not 
alluded  to  in  their  gnide-books,  it  may,  to  one  who  rightly  uses 
it,  be  of  greater  importance  than  any  other  featore.  Eew,  for 
example,  in  some  respects  superior  to  any  botanic  garden  or 
botanical  establishment  in  the  world,  is  in  point  of  design  no 
higher  than  a  chess-board.  That  breadth — i.e.,  an  open  spread 
of  lawn  here  and  there — is  the  most  essential  principle  in  garden- 
design  one  would  think  known  to  anybody  arranging  or  planting 
a  puhlic  i^ardcii  or  park.  Without  this  we  cannot  get  anything 
but  a  coiilusi  J  effect — we  cannot  see  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
our  now  rich  arboreal  flora  ;  without  this  we  may  have  a  thousaiul 
kinds  of  noble  trees,  and  got  little  better  etfect  than  in  an 
nnthinned  pkntation.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  impossible  to  make  a 
really  beantifnl  garden  or  park  without  open  turfy  lawns  as  it 
is  to  make  a  lake  without  water.  At  £ew,  both  in  general 
design  and  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  this  principle  is  com- 
pletely ignored,  and  the  good  old  one  adopted  of  putting  in  a 
tree  wherever  there  is  room  for  it.  The  result  is  that  the  largest 
botanic  garden  in  the  world  is  devoid  of  any  picturesque  beauty. 
As  to  the  Paris  botanic  garden  it  is  infinitely  worse ;  there  not 
only  ia  there  no  breadth,  but  even  the  very  turf  has  disappeared. 
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Take,  again,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  South 
Kensington,  and,  leaving  out  of  yiew  entirely  the  question  of 
style,  assume  that  the  geometrical  is  the  only  one.  This  garden 
was  specially  designed  for  flower-shows  and  for  the  reception  of 
crowds.  Now,  if  there  has  been  any  one  thing  taught  by  all 
previous  experience  of  large  flower-shows  and  the  gardens  in 
which  they  have  been  held,  it  has  been  that  the  happiest  effect 
is  only  obtained  where  there  is  a  quiet  open  lawn  for  walking. 


Vimfrom  Central  Cliff  towardt  StalaetiU  Cavtt.—Parc  de»  Bttltes  Cfutum^nl. 


and  giving  easy  access  to  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the 
garden.  And  what  has  been  done  to  meet  this  want  ?  The 
design  is  the  most  complicated  ever  seen,  even  for  a  geometrical 
garden.  Every  spot  where  the  turf  might  have  spread  out  to 
form  a  foreground,  or  a  setting  for  the  diflereut  objects  which  a 
garden  should  contain,  is  frittered  away— here  a  maze  (what  an 
idiotic  adjunct  to  any  public  garden  ranking  above  that  of  a  tea- 
house!); there  a  short  avenue  of  Lombardy  Poplars  cutting  otT 
the  view,  for  no  evident  reason ;  beyond,  placed  on  a  bunk,  lest  its 
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loTely  effeei  flhonld  be  lost,  a  fire-shofel  pattern  wrought  on  the 
earth,  with  all  the  beda  filled  with  broken  stone-mbbishof  Tarioaa 
ookmxs !  In  short,  there  is  no  room  anywhere  ezeept  on  parched 
and  wearying  grayel  walks.  At  every  step  a  aenntiyc  peraon 
who  visitH  the  garden  in  the  hope  of  seeing  trees  or  plants  or 
flowers  is  offended  by  a  sickly  low-clipped  yew-hedge,  a  dead 
wall,  ii  flight  of  steps,  or  a  ghastly  corridor.  If  n  prize  had  heen 
ofl'ered  for  the  very  worst  kind  of  garden  in  wliich  to  enjoy  a 
flower-show  or  plants  or  trees  of  any  kind,  a  garden  more  titted 
to  win  it  could  scarcely  have  heen  designed.  It  is  true  that  of 
late  improvements  have  been  carried  out  by  the  simple  removal  of 
some  of  the  features  alluded  to.  Every  step  in  removing  hedges 
or  maiee  or  gravelled  panels  is  aeeompanied  by  an  immediate 
improvement  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  garden.  These  are 
some  of  the  resnlts  we  get  by  employing  men  to  plan  or  direct 
onr  national  gardens  who  are  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  landscape-gardeners. 

There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  the  beantifnl  bnt  as  yet 
undeveloped  art  of  landscape-gardening  as  its  practice  by 
men  into  whose  life  the  love  and  knowledge  of  it  has  not  been 
interwoven  by  long  practice  and  devotion.  Thus,  if  we  have  an 
architect  who  does  as  the  honour  to  add  the  term  gardener  to  that 
of  his  own  profession,  we  are  very  likely  to  see  stones  where  we 
asked  for  grass  and  flowers  and  trees.  His  heart  is  in  buildings, 
and  accordingly  ho  is  not  always  content  to  limit  architecture  to 
its  legitimate  use,  but  brings  it  into  the  garden  to  the  invariable 
ruin  of  the  latter.  Hence  a  thousand  things  that  men  will  <  art 
away  as  abominations,  ugly,  costly,  and  in  all  ways  hateful,  as 
soon  as  they  understand  what  pure  landscape-gardening  might 
do  towards  the  adornment  of  the  willing  earth ;  hence  the  gardens 
at  Versailles,  mouldering,  slimy,  dead  as  the  state  of  things  that 
gave  them  birth — a  garden  tomb,  in  hci ;  hence  the  fountains 
and  geometrical  desert  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  acres  of  unclean 
water-basins,  horizons  of  dead  walls,  decay  of  stone,  gigantic 
water-spouting  apparatus ;  hence  such  unmeaning  wastes  as  those 
of  Trafalgar  B^uare  and  that  at  the  Bayswater  end  of  the  Serpen- 
tine :  these  constitute  a  little  of  what  we  get  by  having  an 
architect  to  carry  out  that  which  should  be  entrusted  to  an  artist 
gardener.   To  a  painter  we  are  actually  indebted  for  the  revival 
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of  the  absurd  practice  of  nsing  coloured  gravels.  It  is  needful 
to  bear  in  mind  that  our  benefactors  in  the  above  way  are  not 
wittingly  unkind,  but  simply  give  us  the  best  they  know.  If 
they  knew  the  many  "  loaf-builders,"  they  would  not  build  where 
building  is  out  of  place,  and  then  cut  the  lime-trees  into  shapes 
to  "  harmonise  "  with  the  stony  dreariness  thereby  created,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  France.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject — what 
the  landscape-gardener  of  the  future  should  know.  He  should  be 
in  the  most  complete  sense  a  gardener.  He  should  know  all 
about  gardening,  whatever  he  did  not  know.    He  should  know 


Kock-tkruht  and  trailing  ntrgreem. 


the  trees  after  their  kind,  from  the  stateliest  forest  trees  to  the 
lowliest  flowering  trees — know  as  far  as  possible  their  aspect  in 
age  as  well  as  in  youth — know  the  circumstances  suited  to  each 
as  regards  soil  and  position — know  their  value  in  the  landscape, 
singly  or  in  groups  or  groves — know  their  character  in  all 
seasons,  whether  of  spring  blossoms,  summer  green,  or  autumn 
glory. 

Then  there  is  the  important  question  of  floral  embellishment. 
Is  it  to  be  artistic  and  natural,  of  materials  which  we  can  grow  in 
the  open  air  ?  The  mountains  and  hills  and  plains  of  northern 
and  temperate  countries  must  ever  be  the  main  source  of  interest 
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in  the  gardens  of  rach  oonntries.  These  must  be  our  storehouse 
for  material ;  these,  in  a  sense,  the  spring  of  onr  right  feeling  as 
regards  arrangement.  Therefore  no  man  can  be  a  true  landscape- 
gardener  Tinlet^s  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  these 
countries — the  plaut-inhahitants  of  wood  and  copse,  of  rock  and 
meadow.  Not  less  needful  for  him  is  a  certain  amount  of  educa- 
tional travel  :  as  his  highest  duty  and  pleasure  must  ever  be  the 
plniitiufT  of  beautiful  trees  so  as  to  allow  them  to  attain  fullest 
vigour  and  express  their  highest  beauty,  he  must  study  them  in 
their  own  homes  to  do  thorn  justice  in  our  gardens.  The  cha- 
racter and  associations  of  a  tree  are  not  easily  understood  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  it  in  its  native  country ;  therefore  every 
landscape-gardener  shonld  see  the  natural  mountain  woods  <^ 
Eniope,  as  well  as  her  forests ;  should  see  the  rieh  and  varied 
treasures  of  the  woods  in  Eastern  America,  the  giant  Pines  on 
the  great  western  ranges,  and  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  natural  forest  and  copse  vegetation  of  the 
northern  world.  To  travel  southward  would  be  a  benefit,  too, 
but  it  is  not  essential.  If  only  as  the  best  way  of  noting  beantifnl 
or  suggestive  poenes  observed  in  his  travels,  the  power  of  sketch- 
ing faithfully  and  rapidly  should  be  possessed  by  every  landscape- 
gardener.  It  is,  however,  otherwise  essential  in  his  profession. 
Beyond  sketching,  his  artistic  ambition  should  not  soar  ;  it  is  his 
privilege  to  make  ever-changing  picturas  out  of  Nature's  own 
materuils  — sky  and  trees,  and  water  and  flowers  and  grass.  If 
he  would  not  prefer  this  to  painting  in  pigments,  he  has  no 
business  to  be  a  landscape-gardener.  But  most  essential  of  all 
for  him  is  garden-travel.  He  ought  to  know  iairly  well  what 
others  have  done  and  are  doing  in  landscape-gardening.  Tears 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  visiting  gardens,  not  one  of 
them  without  some  feature  instructive  for  the  garden-artist.  Yet 
bad  design  has  been  so  much  the  rule  that  good  models  are  meet 
rare.  At  present  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  see  hundreds  of 
gardens  before  one  gets  a  clear  all-round  idea  of  what  good 
design  actually  is.  Many  places  for  years  praised  as  models  arc 
really  examples  of  what  to  avoid.  But  we  have  to  thank  accident, 
diversity  of  surface,  peculiar  individual  taste,  and  sometimes  what 
is  called  neglect,  for  so  neutralising  the  eflorts  of  the  geometrical 
designer,  for  centuries,  that  it  is  yet  possible  for  the  independent 
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mind  to  distinguish  the  right  from  the  wrong  path.  Every  visit 
paid  to  a  garden  should  make  the  path  of  future  effort  clearer. 
Artists  and  writers  throw  false  glories  round  places  famous  for 
size  only,  or  for  miles  of  clipped  trees,  or  for  mere  extravagance 
of  expenditure — a  personal  visit  may  give  the  young  observer  a 
wholesome  antidote.  A  good  engraving  or  picture  may,  by  the 
introduction  of  artistic  touches  and  variety,  give  a  pleasant  im- 
pression of  a  place  really  devoid  of  beauty  of  any  kind,  as  a  visit 
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to  many  Italian  gardens  would  show.  Surely  the  old  French 
styles,  as  witnessed  at  Sccaux,  at  the  Grand  Trianon,  at  St  Cloud, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  and  at  Fontainebleau,  only  require  to  be 
seen  to  be  for  ever  laughed  at  as  examples  of  garden-design. 
But  some  modern  gardens  in  France,  such  as  parts  of  Vincennes, 
the  English  garden  in  the  Little  Trianon,  and  many  other  gardens 
on  the  Continent,  deserve  to  be  seen.  Then  again  some  of  the 
public  gardens  and  cemeteries  in  America  should  be  visited. 
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Nothing  will  profit  more.  In  each  country  also  travel  is  ueodod 
as  a  guide  to  judicious  planting.  Even  in  a  small  country  like 
Britain  there  is  an  immense  amount  ot"  wasted  energy,  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  trees  that  will  thrive  in  any  given  district. 
No  fairly  instructed  landscape-gardener  would,  for  example,  plant 
trees  where  they  are  certain  never  to  attain  maturity — ^a  oommoin 
error,  however. 

In  teaiehing  the  art  of  garden-dengn  all  has  yet  to  be  done. 
What  we  want  ia  a  body  of  trained  garden-artiats  imhned  with 
sympathy  with  natore  and  b?e  for  the  work.  Such  a  training 
as  that  above  mentioned  wonld  give  as  men  who  woiild  add  to 
onr  healthy  pleasnres,  and  to  the  beauty  of  country  and  town. 
Gardening  is  now,  even  with  the  most  civilised  nations,  in  the 
same  state  as  that  in  whicli  art  is  among  the  Pawnees,  who 
dauh  diagrams  of  a  few  horses  and  men  on  their  hlankets.  We 
leave  all  the  pictures  to  those  who  make  them  in  oil,  when  wo 
could  make  living  pictures.  Garden-artists  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  a  part  of  the  working  force  of  the  coming  time. 
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GHAPTEB  y. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Louvre,  the  tuix^ries,  and 

THE  ELYSEE. 

The  Oardent  of  the  Louvre, 

Thb  PkMse  da  Garroiwel,  siretohing  between  tbe  Palaoes  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tnileriee,  a  large  open  payed  square,  at  its 
eastern  end  merges  into  a  narrower  spaoe,  to  wbiob  I  widi  more 

particularly  to  direct  attention.  On  one  side  the  Place  is  per- 
fectly bare  and  without  ornament ;  hut  on  the  other  the  eye  is 
refreshed  by  two  little  gardens  wluck embellish  the  smaller  space 
referred  to,  and  form  veritable  oases  in  a  desert  of  paving-stone. 
There  is  perhaps  no  spot  more  capable  of  teaching  a  valnable 
lesson  in  city-gardening. 

Viewed  cxtornally  from  their  immediate  8urrounding«,  the 
gardens  haven  pretty  effect,  and  show  at  once  the  utility  of  such 
near  buildings.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  space  as  devoid  of 
vegetation  as  the  desert — on  the  other,  by  the  creation  of  the 
simplest  type  of  garden,  the  sculptor's  work  in  stone  and  the 
ohangdeBS  Itnes  of  tbe  great  bnildings  are  relieTsd  by  tbe  living 
grace  of  yegetation,  so  as  to  make  a  garden -pictnre  of  the  most 
charming  Idnd,  and  all  by  merely  encroaching  a  little  on  the 
space  that  wovld  otherwise  be  monopolised  by  paying-stones. 
The  yiew  from  inside  the  gardens,  however,  shows  their  good 
effect  with  still  greater  force.  The  gardens  are  very  small  and 
most  simple  in  plan,  a  circle  of  grass,  a  walk,  and  a  belt  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  around  the  whole,  with  an  edging  of  Ivy.  No 
gaudy  colouring  of  the  ground — no  expensive  temporary  decora- 
tion with  tender  costly  flowers,  but  all  green  and  quiet. 

It  has  been  the  rule  amongst  landscape-gardeners  and  others 
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to  accept  as  a  law  that  when  a  garden  is  made  very  near  to 
any  kind  of  ornamental  building  it  is  indispensable  to  make  it 
"  associate  "  with  the  buildings — to  carry  the  lines  of  stone  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  garden,  to  make  it  as  angular  and, 
it  may  be,  as  brick-dusty  as  possible,  like  some  recent  examples 
with  us.  These  gardens,  among  many  others,  prove  the  fallacy 
of  this.  There  are  numbers  of  men  professing  taste  in  designing 
gardens  who  would  never  think  of  putting  anything  in  this 
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position  but  expensive  gewgaws  in  the  shape  of  trees  in  tubs, 
squirting  water,  vases,  coloured  and  broken  gravels— things  which 
in  their  opinion  would  "  harmonise "  with  the  work  of  the 
architect.  But  unaided  by  these,  and  at  a  tenth  of  the  cost,  from 
the  simplest  natural  materials,  far  better  results  are  obtained. 
It  is  well  worth  while  walking  round  the  little  lawn  in  each  of 
these  gardens  to  notice  the  various  happy  effects  resulting  from 
the  contrast  of  the  buildings  with  the  trees,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  page  illustration.    The  small  patches  of  grass  in 
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these  little  gardens,  like  grass  ererjwhere  in  "Puns,  are  green  and 
fresh  at  all  seasons.  The  secret  of  this  is,  repeated  waterings 
whenoTer  the  natural  ndnfiJl  does  not  serre  to  keep  it  as  fredi 
as  June  leares. 

Ptasing  throogh  the  great  oonrt  of  the  LonTze,  and  ont  at  the 
eastern  side»  we  see  the  garden  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  simply  a 
railed-in  space,  laid  ont  with  tliu  nsual  well-kept  grass,  round- 
headed  bnshes  of  Lilac,  Ivy  edgings,  evergreen  shrubs  here  and 
there,  and  floworR,  at  all  seasons.  Mnch  of  this  garden  was  onoe 
covered  with  old  hiiildings  and  streets — even  the  great  square 
just  spoken  of  wan  onco  puckcd  with  alleys  :  improvements  have, 
however,  swept  all  those  things  away,  and  on  every  side  the 
buildings  stand  free — very  unlike  some  public  edi^ces  in  London, 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  found. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  the  system  of  planting  shrubs 
and  flowers  is  the  monotonous  one  of  repeating  the  same  thing 
everywhere — Lilac-bushes,  flowers  and  all — without  any  effort  at 
yariety.  In  short,  it  is  a  snecessfiil  attempt  at  making  living 
things  as  interesting  as  the  slates  on  a  roof.  It  is  as  if  all  the 
pictures  in  the  Lonvre  consisted  of  copies  of  a  few  popular  works. 
It  wonld  he  easy  to  pnrsne  a  very  different  system ;  to  make  the 
plants  and  shmhs  ont*of-doors  as  varied  as  the  pictures  indoors, 
added  to  which  the  plants  wonld  possess  life  and  change.  But 
while  men  have  learnt  to  use  pigments  to  a  good  end  in  art,  few 
think  as  yet  of  using  the  living  plants  or  shrubs  in  any  but  a 
formal  inartistic  manner. 


The  Twleries  Gardens. 

In  this,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  gardens,  the  stupidity  of 
the  Le  Notre  or  Versailles  style  of  laying  out  grounds  is  more 
apparent  than  in  perhaps  any  other :  Orange-trees  in  ugly  tubs, 
dipped  trees,  broad  wastes  of  gravel,  dying  over-crowded  trees, 
gigantic  water-basins,  are  some  of  the  most  evident  vices  of  the 
system  pursued  here. 

There  are  many  ways  of  wasting  money  in  gardens,  but  few 
worse  than  growing  trees  in  tubs.  Consider  the  enormous  expense 
incurred  by  those  lines  of  old  Orange-trees  in  the  gardens  of  the 
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Tuileries,  at  Versailles,  tlie  Lnxcmbonrj;,  and  in  other  gardens, 
public  and  private !  Every  one  of  them  has  cost  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  rear  it  to  a  condition  that  is  presentable,  and  only  to 
produce  a  deep  round  tuft  of  not  very  healthy  green  leaves  at  the 
end  of  some  seven  feet  of  black  stem.  Costly  tubs  that  rot ; 
costly  storing  in  large  conservatories  in  winter ;  costly  carriage 
from  house  to  open  garden,  and  from  open  garden  to  house,  and 
all  to  no  good  purpose  whatever.  The  foliage  differs  not  at  all, 
or  in  but  a  trifling  degree,  from  that  of  evergreens  common  in  our 
shrubberies  ;  the  clipped  head  of  green  is  far  inferior  to  that 
afforded  by  the  hardy  and  elegant  spineless  Robinia :  the  flowers 
are  few  or  none.  The  whole  thing  is  a  relic  of  barbarism, 4ind  as 
such  should  be  excluded  from  any  well- arranged  garden.  The 
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kind  of  effect  they  produce,  if  desirable,  might  be  afforded  in  a  far 
higher  degree  by  perfectly  hardy  subjects  requiring  no  tubs. 
They  were  all  very  well  in  an  age  when  exotics  were  rare,  and 
glass-houses  unknown ;  but  now,  when  we  have  exotics  in  pro- 
fusion, and  among  them  hardy  evergreens  handsomer  than  these, 
and  in  days  too  when  there  are  beautiful  Orange  and  Lemon  groves 
in  Southern  France  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Paris,  such  an 
expensive  and  inartistic  mode  of  garden-embellishment  should 
bo  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

It  is  considered  "correct  taste**  to  use  trees  in  tubs  in  geo- 
metrically-laid-out  terrace  gardens,  but  there  are  many  terraces 
where  their  absence  is  no  blemish.  A  row  of  trees  in  tubs  is  no 
more  necessary  to  the  good  effect  of  the  terrace  garden  than  a  row  of 
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balloons.  The  culture  of  Orange,  Bay,  and  other  trees  in  tuba  is 
a  custom  more  justifiable  in  those  parts  of  Northern  Europe  where 
but  few  evergreens  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  than  in  France 
or  Britain.  Although  now  we  often  see  handsome  specimens  of 
hardy  evergreens  grown  in  tubs,  tender  subjects  alone  were  thus 
kept  when  the  system  originated.  It  was  found  that  the  Oleander 
and  Orange  trees  could  be  grown  very  well  by  storing  them  in  any 
sort  of  half-lighted,  frost-proof  structure  in  winter,  and  placing 
them  in  the  open  air  in  summer ;  and  hence  these  plants  became 
very  popular  for  that  purpose.  But  the  conditions  are  now  wholly 
altered  in  the  garden,  and  growing  trees  in  tubs  is  foolish  work. 
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Uglier  still  than  the  Orange-trees  in  tubs,  which  after  all  are 
not  altogether  devoid  of  a  sort  of  picturesque  effect,  are  the  wide 
saharas  of  gravel  and  the  enormous  meaningless  water-basins, 
which  interrupt  the  course  of  the  great  central  spread  of  gravel 
here  and  have  no  good  effect  or  use.  No  d«)ubt  the  providing  of 
space  for  the  crowds  that  fro(juent  such  a  garden  must  not  be 
neglected;  but  that  could  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  garden 
to  boulevards  of  gravel  and  stone-encircled  pond?.  The  beauty 
or  the  use  of  these  ponds  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  walks 
are  far  more  capacious  than  they  need  be  for  ordinary  use, 
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while  space  for  crowds  could  be  provided  to  any  extent  upou 
gravelled  nurfaces  under  groves  of  trees.  The  trees  here  are 
for  the  most  part  in  miserable  health,  and  the  new  planting 
exhibits  examples  of  the  most  vicious  work  possible  with  trees, 
young  or  old.  Instead  of  clearing  a  portion  of  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  preparing  and  replanting  it,  young  trees  are  planted 
among  old  ones.  They  are  planted  in  pits,  the  fresh  soil  of 
which  the  old  roots  soon  afterwarcls  enter  and  eibaiiei,  bo 
thai  neither  in  the  air  nor  in  the  ground  have  the  yonng  trees 

a  chance.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  fine  tree  in 
the  iklace. 

The  general  effect  of  the  few 
flower-horders  in  the  gardensyseen 
across  the  wide  areas  of  gravel 
before  alluded  to,  and  mixed  up 
with  tubs,  statues,  chairs,  railings, 
and  what-not,  is  from  most  points 
of  view  deplorable.  The  whole 
of  tlie  outer  and  larger  portions 
of  tlie  gardens  show  us,  in  fact, 
the  most  lifeless  and  hopeless  stylo 
of  gardening  possible  under  stereo- 
typed management  that  success- 
fnlly  conserves  all  the  blemishes  from  generation  to  generation. 
Much  better  ia  the  portion  near  the  Toileriee  min,  which  need 
to  be  known  as  the  private  gardens.  Here,  without  close-crowd- 
ing, are  shrubs  which  are  allowed  to  grow  untortured ;  graceful 
Ivy  edgings  garlanding  the  bortlera  of  floweia;  some  green  grass, 
and  fine-leaved  plants. 

Stiff  as  this  part  near  the  site  of  the  Palace  is,  in  consequence 
mainly  of  its  wide  straight  walks,  it  owes  none  of  this  stiffness 
to  elaborate  geometrical  display  of  beds,  or  to  coloured  gravels 
and  the  like.  Vegetation,  as  in  any  Italian  garden  which  pro- 
duces a  good  impression,  ]tr<'(lominates  and  relieves  the  effect  of 
tlic  statuary  or  stonework  introduced.  There  are  mixed  borders 
of  efiective  plants  along  most  of  tlie  walks,  while  the  sfjuares 
have  open  {-arpets  of  turf  m  thv  central  parts.  The  mixed 
borders  include  Lilac-bushes,  dwarfed  by  close  annual  cutting. 
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Guinas,  B0B68,  Honeysnekles,  and  herbaeeom  plants.  In  antnmn 
they  are  planted  witii  flowers  wbich  bloom  in  early  spring,  and 
blossom  on  till  abont  the  time  of  Lilae-bloom,  when  the  snmrner 
plants  replace  them.  The  practice  of  relieving  the  stony  glare 
from  pedestals,  statnes,  &o.,  by  rich  bands  of  Ivy  and  graceful 
mixed  borders,  prodnces  some  happy  effects.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  means  tuken  to  tone  them  down,  there  are  too  many 
huge  vases,  statues,  &c.,  in  these  gardens  to  permit  of  that  repose 
which  is  a  garden's  greatest  charm. 

The  stone  seats  in  this  and  other  gardens,  among  other  advan- 
tages which  they  have  over  wooden  ones,  are  much  easier  to  make 
in  simple  and  good  forms,  not  so  easily  damaged,  and  do  away 
with  the  disagreeahie  need  ul  painting. 


Mart'.t  Stat,  TuUtrut  Gnrdtn 
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The  Garden  oj  tln:,  Kli/ntie. 

This,  a  state  garden,  is  typical  of  a  large  class  of  Parisian 
private  gardens.  The  too-fireqnently  accepted  notion  is  that, 
given  a  Rmall  garden  in  a  city,  it  should  be  geometrical  in 
design.  In  the  neifrlibonrhood  of  this  garden  wo  have  streets, 
high  walls,  houses  and  all  the  other  impediments  to  good  effect 
in  landsraJ)e-ga^d("^ill;^^  and  yet  a  quiet,  picturesque  result  is 
produced.  It  is  always  easy,  by  judicious  planting,  to  hide 
objectiona])le  surroundings,  and,  both  in  Paris  ami  London,  nol>le 
deciduous  trees  attain  almost  as  f^rand  proportions  as  in  their 
native  forests.  Then  in  these  French  city  private  gardens  they 
cover  objectionable  wall-sorfaces  with  a  lovely  mantle  of  Ivy,  so 
earefnlly  pinched  and  tended  that  in  winter  or  summer  it  forms 
a  level  sheet  of  green.  In  this  way  trellises,  high  railings  sur- 
mounting walls,  gates,  Ac,  are  not  only  rendered  inoffensive  to 
the  eye,  but  made  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  by  the 
extent  of  rich  glossy  verdure  which  they  support  There  are 
cool  shady  walks  here,  too,  quite  as  refreshing  in  their  way  as 
many  away  from  cities;  there  is  grass  kept  green  with  abundance 
of  water  ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant  and  open  lawn — though  a  small 
one.  Without  the  little  open  lawn  as  a  foreground,  so  to  speak, 
the  garden  picture  would  be,  to  a  great  extent,  lost.  It  is  in- 
structive to  compare  the  sketch  with  one  of  the  old  Dutch  or 
other  geometrical  gardens  fre(|uently  represented  in  old  en- 
gravings, or  with  some  modern  English  geometrical  gardens, 
sometimes  snp|>osed  to  be  "  origiiiar'  in  design,  but  which  are 
simply  reproductions  from  times  wlien  people  had  not  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  evergreens — when  simple  conventional  figures 
were  sufficiently  appreciated  to  be  thought  worth  delineating  on 
the  ground. 

In  French  gardens  of  this  type  it  is  unusual  to  have  any 
regular  or  formal  set  of  beds,  and  this  is  a  great  improvement 
One  half  the  miserable  formalities  existing  in  our  gardens  arise 
from  the  presence  of  a  series  of  formal  "  figures,"  or  beds,  which 
have  to  be  tilled  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
look  somewhat  presentable — a  result  seldom  obtained.  Anything 
artistic  in  effect  can  never  be  produced  through  or  near  them. 
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If  one  desires  to  place  some  favourite  plant  in  one  of  those  beds, 
the  chances  are  that  it  must  not  be  done  for  fear  of  violating  the 
*'  unity  "  of  character  which  the  whole  should,  we  are  told,  possess. 
A  beautiful  garden  may  be  made  without  a  set  of  formal  figures 
of  any  kind,  and  by  the  adoption  of  one  or  more  simple  forms  of 
beds,  such  as  circles  and  ovals,  placed  here  and  there  either 
singly  or  in  groups  in  the  spots  we  desire  to  embellish  with  flowers. 
This  is  the  way  now  common  in  many  recent  French  gardens. 
The  very  general  mistake  of  forming  small  pools  of  water  near  a 
house  exists  in  French  gardens  as  in  our  own ;  and  usually  the 
margin  is  stiiT  in  outline,  and  not  by  any  means  an  addition  to 
the  charms  of  the  garden.  The  wise  landscape-giirdener  will 
not  attempt  that  which  he  cannot  do  well.  In  a  email  garden  no 
satisfactory  efllect  can  be  produced  from  water,  except  in  the  form 
of  a  clear  rivulet. 


(  »1  ) 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Luxembourg  Garden. 

The  garden  hero  is  niidor  the  sole  control  of  an  architect,  in  whose 
education  horticulture  has,  naturally,  formed  no  part.  There 
liftTd  heen  able  horticalturists  at  the  Laxembourg,  bnt  their 
powers  for  the  improTement  of  the  gardens  may  be  estimated  by  the 
&ct  that  a  doaen  flower-pots  oonld  not  be  pnrdiased  by  them  with- 
out first  obtaining  permission  from  the  architect.  No  ehange 
for  good  is  possible  under  such  a  system.  Horticnltore  is  an  art 
which  more  than  any  other  is  concerned  with  living  things  in 
infini  te  variety.  Without  long  acquaintance  with  nnmbers  of  these 
living  things  under  varions  conditions,  no  man  can  intelligently 
know  their  wants  and  arrange  them  so  that  we  may  rajoy  them. 
The  profession  of  an  architect  has  no  one  thing  in  common  with 
that  of  horticulturist.  Being  wholly  concerned  with  inorganic 
matter,  it  is  imi>ossil)le  that  he  could,  if  really  an  architect,  ever 
give  the  study  n^'ccssury  to  muster  even  one  phase  of  horticulture. 
It  must  surely  he  obvious  that,  if  our  <d)ject  is  to  have  beautiful 
gardens,  no  more  serious  error  can  be  made  than  by  committing 
the  charge  of  a  garden  wholly  to  the  care  of  men  who  know,  and 
still  worse  care,  nothing  about  the  art.  If  wo  are  content  with 
stones  and  walls  where  there  is  no  need  for  them ;  with  a  posing 
ground  for  the  refose  of  the  studios ;  with  diseased  and  mekn- 
choly  tieee  in  formal  lines ;  with  flowers  drilled  into  set  forms, 
with  false  curves  and  railway-like  slopes,  with  a  leprosy  of  vases  and 
broken  gravel  instead  of  flowers  and  grass,  then  let  us  hold  to  the 
engineer,  the  architect^  or  anyone  else  who  bars  the  way.  This 
system  also  secures  for  us  a  gardoTi  as  changeful  in  aspect  from 
year  to  year,  as  a  piece  of  oilcloth.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to 
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seek.  The  director  not  knowing?  how  to  lead  the  way  himself, 
will  not  let  anyone  else  move.  Few  men  who  love  their  work  can 
endure  the  dull  rule  resulting  from  so  harmful  a  system. 

The  curiously  had  system  of  planting  young  trees  beneath  the 
old  ones,  mentioned  and  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  may  also  be  seen  here,  the  general  tree-mis- 
management resulting  in  overcrowded  trees,  without  natural 
dignity  or  size. 


Fhwert  in  Hoiltnu  tyaJ/. 

Among  the  more  instructive  features  of  the  garden  may  bo 
mentioned  the  fountain  of  Jacques  DcbrosHo  and  its  surroundings- 
Stretching  from  the  foot  of  this  fountain  there  is  a  long  water- 
basin,  with  a  walk  on  each  side  bordered  witli  Plane-trees,  which, 
meeting  overhead,  make  a  long,  leafy  arch,  the  eficct  of  the 
fountain-group  at  the  end  being  good.  It  is,  of  course,  heightened 
by  the  leafy  canopy  of  Phuics,  but  very  much  more  so  by  the  use 
made  of  Ivy  and  Virginian  Creeper.  Between  the  trees  the  Irish 
Ivy  is  planted,  and  then  trained  up  in  rich,  thick,  but  graceful 
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wreaths,  so  as  to  join  the  stems  at  abont  eight  feet  fiom  the 
ground.  At  about  a  foot  or  so  aboye  the  Itj,  another  and  almost 
straight  wreath  of  Virginian  Creeper  is  placed,  and  the  effect  of 
these  two  simple  wreaths  from  tree  to  tree  is  excellent.  They 
seem  to  fidl  from  the  pillar-like  stems  of  the  Planes,  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  wreath  resting  on  the  earth.  An  adoption  of  sndi  a 
plan  would  add  verdure  and  grace  to  many  a  formal  grore,  now 
bare  about  the  base  of  the  trees. 

A  little  pavilion  hore  has  a  hollow  wall  with  a  space  for  plants 
in  it,  reminding  one  of  a 
way  of  growing  flowers 
in  various  countries 
which  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  re- 
ceiyed  from  as.  It  con- 
sists in  leaying  hollow 
the  upper  portion  of 
a  terrace  or  other  wall, 
and  using  this  for 
flowers.  The  crest  of 
the  wall  is,  in  fact,  a 
flower-border  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  breadth ; 
but»  thongh  narrow,  it 
has  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  three  feet  for 
soil,  thus  giving  ample 
root-room  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  vigorous 
and  graceful  vegetation. 
The  architect  or  builder 
can  easily  arrange  for  such  wall-vases.  One  may  often  see  very 
charming  effects  produced  in  this  way  on  the  Continent,  even  in 
poor  houses  where  little  eyidence  of  other  beauty  is  to  be  seen. 
By  adopting  the  principle  of  Tariety  instead  of  repetition  in  such 
cases,  a  beautiful  garden  of  flowers  might  be  grown  on  the  crest 
of  many  a  barren  wall  near,  or  part  of,  a  town  house. 

In  one  of  the  small  side  gardens  here  is  a  climbing  Bose, 
allowed  to  grow  free  on  the  grass  unstaked  and  untrimmed. 


CHhM^  X*u  MaUd  m  Grmu. 
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There  are  remedies  for  some  of  our  garden-troubles  if  people 
will  only  try  to  find  them  out.  There  are  few  more  unprofitable 
and  tedious  labours  than  that  of  continually  pruning  and  training 
climbing  plants.  In  many  positions  we  can  only  partially  avoid 
this ;  in  others  we  can  avoid  it  altogether,  and  obtain  a  much 
more  beautiful  result.  For  example,  many  vigorous  trailers  and 
climbers  are  more  beautiful  planted  out  on  banks  of  turf  and  let 
alone  than  under  the  most  careful  training.    Such  effects  are,  of 
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course,  most  suitable  for  the  wilder  and  more  picturesque  spots, 
but  in  some  degree  they  may  be  carried  out  in  any  part  of  the 
garden.  That  is  to  say,  climbing  Kosea  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  and  be  at  the  same  time  so  thinned  out  and  otherwise 
attended  to  that  they  would  not  become  weak  in  flower  or  growth. 

There  are  also  here  some  edgings  of  pegged-down  lloscs  which 
form  very  beautiful  margins  to  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and  the 
like.    It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Rose,  so  often  grown  on 
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the  end  of  a  stick,  may  be  ahown  to  best  advantage,  its  foliage 

Bpringinj:^  from  the  turf. 

UHiially  in  j^eoinetricnl  fi^urJens  the  portion  nearest  the  building 
is  a  terrace  commaiuiing  the  surroundings —here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  part  nearest  tlie  pahice  is  a  basin  flanked  by  halustraded 
terraces.  The  grass  Itaiiks  tliat  rise  from  tlir  lower  garden  to  the 
)»alustrade  are  not  h  ft  naked,  but  planted  with  two  lines  of  dwarf 
Itosc-bushes.  There  seems  no  reason  why  such  sjKjts  should  be  left 
bare.  Continuous  borders,  not  beds,  run  round  tbe  plots  of  grass  in 
the  flower-garden  here,  and  from  spring  to  the  end  of  antomn  these 
are  never  flowerlees.  The  system  adopted  is  one  of  "  bedding  " 
plants  and  herhaoeons  plants  mixed,  bnt  all  are  changed  every 
year.  A  spring  flower  this  week  is  replaoed  by  a  summer  flower- 
ing plant  next  week,  and  so  on  as  the  season  requires.  Stocks  of 
plimts  are  always  kept  on  hand  to  carry  this  system  ont,  and  the 
plaeing  of  the  herbaceous  plants  into  fresh  ground  every  year 
causes  them  to  flower  as  freely  as  the  tender  bedding  plants. 

But  these  borders  also  contain  permanent  bushes — Lilacs,  fioses, 
&c.,  which  give  a  lino  of  verdure  throughout  the  centre,  and 
prevent  it  from  lieing  overdone  with  flowers.  Among  these 
woody  plants  are  others  very  sweet  for  many  weeks  through  the 
better  part  of  tlie  season.  These  are  low  standard  hushes  of  tlie 
common  Honeysuckle.  Alternating  between  a  Kose  and  a  J^ilar.  or 
otlier  bus)),  and  throwing  down  a  head  of  flowering  shoots,  few 
exotic  subjects  are  more  welcome  in  the  flower-garden  than  these 
Honeysuckle-standards.  There  are  also  mixed  beds  of  Ferns  in 
the  open  air,  isolated  specimens  of  Tree-ferns  and  gneefnl  Wood- 
wsrdias  elevated  on  moss-covered  stands,  which  add  a  touch  of 
novelty  to  the  garden  as  compared  with  others  in  Paris. 

Many  large  trees — Planes  and  Chestnuts — have  been  mored  in 
full  leaf  in  this  garden  in  midsummer.  They  are  taken  up  with 
great  "  balls  "  of  earth,  by  powerful  machinery,  and  very  success- 
fully; but  though  it  may  be  very  desirable  in  Paris  to  move 
common  trees  of  large  size  to  complete  and  re-arrange  straight 
arenuesbere  and  there,  the  plan,  generally,  is  not  worth  theexpense. 

Before  the  alterations  that  took  ]*lace  here  some  years  ago  there 
was  a  good  botanic  garden,  an  irregular  sort  of  Englisli  garden, 
which  the  French  call  the  n(  vcr-to-he-forgotten  nursery," 
and  many  matters  of  interest  now  parsed  uwuy.    The  garden  used 
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to  be  famed  for  its  Boses,  and  for  perhaps  the  largest  collection  of 
Vines  ever  brought  together.  The  Vines  were  removed  bodily  to 
the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  thus  it 
lost  some  of  its  most  important  treasures. 

Those  taking  interest  in  fruit-gardens  should  see  the  little  one 
here.  Although  small,  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  very  in- 
structive in  much  that  relates  to  the  training  and  culture  of  fruit- 
trees.    The  glass-house  department  retains  most  of  its  former 
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attractions,  and  to  the  horticultural  visitor  will  present  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  It  contains  the  best  collection  of  Orchids  in  any 
public  garden  about  Paris,  Camellia-houses  in  which  the  specimens 
attain  great  size,  and  good  miscellaneous  collections. 

Free  lectures  are  delivered  here,  which  are  thoroughly  practical, 
and  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  living  specimens  and  all  the  necessary 
material.  The  lecturer  usually  addresses  a  large  and  attentive 
class,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons,  and  elucidates  the 
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saljMt  in  a  mj  whieh  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  nnmerons 
amatenra  who  attend.  As  botanical  profeeson  lead  their  pnpils  on 
occasional  excnraione  OTor  meadow  and  hill,  so  the  lecturer  takes 
his  daaoofl  to  famous  hortienltnial  estabUdiments  from  time  to 
time, — to  Montrenil,  famous  for  its  Peaches;  Thomery,  for  its 
Vines,  and  so  on.  The  custom  of  lectnring  on  pure  gardening,  as 
distinguished  from  botany,  is  common  in  France,  and  in  many 
cases  a  source  of  mnch  good.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  main  cause 
of  tho  knowledge  of  fruit-troes,  grafting,  ^c,  po  widoly  spread  in 
France,  the  lecturers  being  always  men  knowing  tho  subject 
thoroughly.  Here  wo  leave  all  the  gardon-lectiiring  to  tlio 
botanists,  who,  of  course,  never  discourse  on  horticulture.  Tins 
is  a  pity  when  wo  consider  how  few  of  tho  sciences  commonly  so 
called  are  so  important  for  the  well-being  of  a  country,  and  for  its 
beauty,  as  that  of  horticulture. 

Yisitors  to  tho  Continent  in  the  summer  months  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  growth  in  tubs  or  boxes  of  certain  plants 
of  which  we  in  this  country  make  comparatively  little  use. 
Some  may  remember  the  beautiful  effect  produced  on  a  quay 
fronting  tiie  Lake  of  Lucerne  by  a  number  of  standards,  includ- 
ing Qnuige-trees,  Portugal  Laurels,  Pomegranates,  Pittoeporums, 
Yellow  Jasmines,  ETcrgreen  Oaks,  Euonymus,  Ancubas,  and  Figs. 
At  Vienna  a  similar  assortment  may  be  seen  in  front  of  some  of 
tho  principal  cafes,  where  one  may  sit  in  the  open  street  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Oleander  and  the  Pomegranate.  The  Oleander  is, 
with  the  Myrtle  and  tho  Pomegranate,  a  great  fayonrite  of  tho 
Parisians.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  — its  elegant  habit, 
glossy  foliage,  profn-ion  of  hright  rosy  or  white  tlowers,  endowed, 
m(»reover,  with  an  agreeal)le  almond-like  perfume,  offer  recom- 
mendations hardly  to  he  exceeilcd  by  those  of  other  plants.  The 
culture,  moreover,  is  easy.  Indiflerent  as  to  the  treatment  it 
receives  in  winter,  it  may  he  kept  in  cellars  or  passages  ;  hence 
its  frequency  abroad  in  the  windows  of  the  artizau  and  at  tho 
doors  of  the  merchant's  office. 

Much  as  one  may  dislike  the  culture  of  trees  in  tubs,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  superb  specimens  of  Oleanders  in 
large  tubs  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  in 
summer,  often  so  profanely  coTered  with  flowers  that  the  upper 
part  of  each  bush  looks  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  They  are  treated 
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somewhat  like  Orange-trees  in  tuba,  carried  like  them  into  the 
open  air  in  summer,  and  stored  in  half-lighted  buildings  in  winter. 
Probably  the  complete  winter's  rest  that  the  plants  get  in  an 
orangery,  and  the  making  of  all  their  growth  out-of-doors  in  the 
full  light  and  free  air,  are  more  conducive  to  their  well-being  than 
the  culture  they  receive  in  glass-houses.  The  treatment  given  it 
on  the  Continent  insures  the  plant  a  perfect  rest  in  winter :  as  it 
cannot  grow  in  the  cellars,  caves,  and  dark  orangeries  in  which 
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it  is  then  placed.  Therefore,  when  put  in  the  open  air,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  pushes  equably  and  immediately :  the  shoots,  being 
produced  in  the  open  air,  are  indiflerent  to  any  changes  therein, 
and  the  plants  enjoy  the  full  sun  and  uninterrupted  light. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  two  different  conditions  about  Paris  — in 
the  large  specimen  form  in  tubs  of  various  sizes,  and  as  small  neat 
plants  in  six-inch  pots.  These  last  are  sold  in  great  numbers  in 
the  markets,  and  flower  as  abundantly  as  the  best  managed  of  the 
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large  specimenB.  The  fiaett  examples  of  large  spedinens  I  have 
ever  seen  axe  ihoee  in  the  garden  of  fhe  Luxembourg  Palace. 
Judging  by  the  habit  of  the  Oleander,  as  generally  seen  with  ns, 
it  might  be  anppoeed  that  it  would  not  miJ^e  an  ornamental  tree 
for  a  terraee,  bnt  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  immenee  specimena 
seen  in  these  gardens,  the  heads  being  ronnd,  dense,  and  some- 
times as  mncb  as  ten  feet  tlirongh,  resembling  when  in  flower 
a  bed  of  fioses.  They  are  certainly  far  handsomer  objects  than 
Orange-trees,  grow  eqnally  well  or  better  in  tubs,  and  ore  more 
worthy  of  culture  in  this  way.  The  following  account  of  their 
culture  was  given  to  me  by  M.  BiTiere  fils,  late  of  the  Laxem- 
boorg  Gardens. 

**ThM  beautiful  shrub  is  a  native  of  North  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  In 
ft  state  of  natoiev  it  prefen  damp  and  fresh  soil ;  it  is  consequently  found  in 

abundance  on  the  Lanks  of  rivers  and  the  edges  of  manhos.  In  the  wild  state  it 
mrely  roaches  the  hci-ihl  nf  more  than  fiom  three  to  five  feet,  but  untlcr  cultiva- 
tion it  may  gruw  even  to  nine  or  ten  feet.  Its  flowers  arc  of  a  delicate  rose 
oohmr,  tad  horn  seed  hortienlturists  have  snooeeded  in  oUaining  yellow,  white, 
and  doaUe-flowering  Tarieties,  which  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments 
of  our  pirdctis.  Tlic  sn]^  is  very  poisonous,  and  it  is  thm  forc  adviRahle  never  to 
put  atiy  <  r  tlic  fldwcis  in  tlu-  mouth,  and  to  take  care  tliat  iiu  children  should  !« 
allowed  near  the  jtlanlM.  'J'he  hotter  the  dihtrict  in  which  the  plant  is  grown, 
the  mora  poisonous  is  the  si\\K 

'*The  Oleander  puts  forth  its  flowering  bmnches  a  year  before  bloomiugand 
thou  hldsscnis  for  two  consecutive  years,  so  it  is  well  not  to  cot  them  down  io 
the  autuuiu  atter  the  i\r»t  time  of  tluwering.  The  Wautiful  sjjecimens  so  much 
admireil  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years 
dd.  Th^  an  ^wn  in  tubs  three  or  fbnr  feet  square,  and  in  a  eompoet  of  peat 
and  loam  well  enriched.  The  oixration  of  re-potting  should  K  performed  every 
five  years,  about  the  month  of  ^l;iy.  The  siiles  of  the  tills  l>eiiig  movable,  the 
earth  is  taken  away  from  the  roots  ufthe  treu,  wliich  is  itself  lifte^l  up  about  three 
inelwi,  so  as  to  nnnove  the  soil  aU  round  it;  it  is  then  loweml  into  its  former 
place  and  potted  up  with  the  compost  just  described. 

"Tl>e  Oleander  is  generally  placed  out  of  doors  alwut  the  10th  of  May,  and  SS 
it  grows  naturally  under  a  burning  sky,  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  as  much  sun  as 
p«>S8ible.  A  few  days  after  it  is  ]int  out,  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  tubs  should 
be  mulched  with  manure,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  season  they  should 
be  copiously  watered  at  least  three  times  a  week.  As  soon  as  October  comes^  the 
waterings  are  diniini-slied,  and  the  top  portions  of  the  mulching  being  taken  awajT, 
the  suif.ice  is  stirred  up  with  a  pointed  stick  to  render  it  more  pomuable.  The 
Oleander  Ix-'ing  extremely  sensitive  to  cold,  the  plants  should  bo  taken  under 
oom  once  men  about  the  16th  (rf  October,  where  they  must  remain  until  tbelOth 
of  May,  being  watered  in  the  meantime  not  more  than  three  or  four  timet  eveiy 
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tnoDlb.  In  Franco  the  Oleander-tree  is  attacked  by  a  pansite  calkd  the  Chennes 

Nerii,  which  <1(K's  it  a  great  deal  of  injury.  While  in  the  grccnhoUM  no  pains  should 
be  siMiml  to  (li  liver  it  from  its  ciieiny  l>y  means  of  a  stiff  dry  brush.  The  niis- 
cbiet  uau«ed  by  this  infect  will  ulten  kill  tU«  tree  ;  prompt  menus  must  thereloi-e 
be  taken  aa  aocNi  as  it  makca  ita  appearance.  in  afHte  of  all  cair,  the  Ghennes 
•till  keeps  up  its  depndationfl^  all  tho  old  wood  that  is  attacked  mott  be  pruned 
out.  By  this  means  tho  evil  may  Ik>  entirely  remedied,  a  Oew  Set  of  ahoota 
appeariug  and  bearing  flowcm  the  frllowin<j  year." 

The  groYes  of  atnnted  and  crowded  trees,  the  great  expanse  of 
giftTel,  and  tlie  stiff  borders  are  somewhat  reliered  in  the  Lnxem- 
bonrg  garden  by  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  disposed  in  a 
more  easy  and  natural  manner,  which,  as  nsnal,  is  called  the 
"  English  garden."  Here  tliero  is  some  repose  from  wide  carpets 
of  turf  on  which  are  dotted  Pillar-roses,  Yuccns,  groups  of  fine 
foliage  plants,  masses  of  Eoscs,  with  a  result  that  in  this  j)urt  the 
effect  is  much  hetter  than  in  the  olih  r  (luartcrs.  The  Paj»yruH  of 
the  ancients,  Papyrus  uutiquoruiu,  hnn  licie  boeu  for  years  a 
striking  object,  planted  out  in  summer  in  masses. 
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CHAPTER  m 

The  Bois  d£  vincennes. 

Thb  Bois  de  YinoenneB  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  vast  training 
ground,  bat  it  is  also,  in  parts,  a  beantifnl  pnblic  garden.  It  is 
mnch  broader  in  effect  than  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  has  really 
fine  open  airy  spaces  such  as  all  large  public  parks  should  have  ; 
but  this  we  mainly  owe  to  the  drill-niastor.  Here,  as  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  the  plantations  are  far  too  dense,  and  the  trees 
starred  for  want  of  space.  Still  there  are  pleasant  opening  and 
graceful  evorpjrcon  trees  and  sparkling  water,  and  nlt(>fj(4lior  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  ntddor  advnnco  on  tlie  old  dismal 
French  garden  with  its  slunii  tret-s  and  hideoun  tornialism.  A 
glance  along  some  jjurtH  of  the  lakes  hcic  is  more  instructive  and 
satisfying  than  a  study  of  all  the  geometrical  gardening  in  France. 

Across  the  little  Lake  8.  Mande  is  a  good  view  of  the  old  Donjon 
of  Vincennes.  On  the  islet  in  the  lake  there  is  a  large  interesting 
group  of  trees  showing  weeping  and  colamnar  trees  in  juxta- 
position. The  effect  of  these — Lombardy  and  other  Poplara,  and 
the  weeping  Willow — ^is  shown  in  the  illustration  of  the  small  lake. 
The  state  in  which  water  becomes  a  vital  element  in  garden 
scenery  is  seen  here  in  the  large  lake  that  sparkles  in  the  son  and 
gives  pleasant  distance  to  the  plantations.  A  temple  on  a  knoll 
over  the  water  has  a  certain  beauty  in  the  landsoipe ;  but  such 
structures  are  mere  affectations  in  modern  gardens.   If  we  must 
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have  buildings,  let  them  be  such  as  have  relation  to  modern  wants. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  temple  there  is  some  pretty  planting 
with  glossy  evergreens  by  the  rocks  near  the  water,  tufts  of  the 
Giant  Arundo  and  rock- trailers. 

The  most  instructive  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  park  is  this 
larger  lake  near  the  entrance  from  the  Avenue  Daumesnil.  This 
is  right  in  various  ways — in  size,  variety  of  meadow  and  wood  on 
the  shores,  islands,  rocky  islets,  judicious  planting  and  not 


SmaJl  LaJce  toirk  Ckaleau  im  dutance ;  werptHg  and  erect  Trett  oh  Itlet. 


offensive  rock-gardens.  The  bridge  connecting  two  of  the  islands 
is  a  doubtful  feature  ;  if  it  be  necessary  at  all,  it  is  certainly 
placed  in  too  conspicuous  a  position. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  park  is  the  commanding  view  it  gives 
on  one  elevated  spot  of  a  sweep  of  country  outside  the  park  and 
beyond  the  fortifications,  the  district  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  Marne.  The  Marne  is  at  our  feet ;  a  glimpse  of  the 
Seine  may  be  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  wide  and  beautiful 
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view  of  the  country  well  illustrates  the  importance  of  arranging 
public  gardens  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  There  are  too 
many  examples  of  the  neglect  uf  this  in  private  as  well  as  public 
gardens.  In  towns  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  plant  to  hide 
ugly  things.  In  the  country  plantations  often  conceal  beautiful 
scenes.  The  whole  system  of  dead  walls,  useless  fences,  and  the 
like,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered  ;  and  as  regards  such  treasures 
of  park  or  garden  landscape  as  are  enclosed  by  our  own  hedges 
and  ditches,  whether  we  are  juntified  in  always  whutting  them  out 


yUw  acrvst  larger  Lakt. 


from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  a  point  that  mny  well  be  weighed  in 
the  future  by  many.  At  present  there  is  too  much  of  the  art  of 
fortification  in  planting. 

In  Vincennes,  as  elsewhere  in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris, 
false  curves  and  steep  abrupt  slopes  abound ;  and,  as  usual,  some 
of  the  prettiest  parts  are  marred  by  the  walks  and  roads.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  find  a  bit  of  green  margin  to  the  water 
unspoilt  by  needlessly  oflensivo  walks. 

In  contrast  with  these  hard  margins  round  the  Lac  dcs 
Miuimes  arc  some  little  rocky  streaiulets  which  are,  on  the 
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other  hand,  naturally  and  gracefully  disposed.  The  grass  meets 
the  margin  of  the  water  as  gently  as  it  often  does  in  natural 
streams.  Little  rocks  stand  in  the  bed,  sometimes  clad  with 
plants,  while  Yuccas,  trailing  shrubs  and  marsh  plants  crowd 
along  the  banks.  One  of  those  streamlets  issues  from  an  Ivy-clad 
rock,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given.  Whore  the  streamlets 
cross  the  walks  they  are  conveniently  bridged  by  stepping-stones 
and  rock^«,  round  which  the  water-plunts  cluster.  The  sketch  of 
the  rocky  streamlet  in  this  wood  shows  a  successful  attempt 
to  ornament  the  mouth  of  a  rivulet  as  it  joins  a  piece  of  water. 

Near  where  a  streamlet  enters  the  larger  lake,  there  is  a  group 
of  little  islets  dotting  the  water,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the 


Rocky  Strtamltt  tuUk  Y-uccas  and  trailing  Shrutt. 


view  across  the  lake.  Islets  of  this  kind  artistically  formed  are  a 
pleasing  feature  in  good  water,  and  they  have  a  use  of  which  some 
of  their  designers  never  thought,  in  the  culture  and  preservation 
of  a  variety  of  hardy  flowers,  quite  at  homo  in  such  places.  It 
is  often  possible  in  such  situations  to  establish  little  colonies 
of  bog,  or  marsh,  or  rock  plants,  which  could  not  so  easily  be 
grown  elsewhere.  The  safety  from  encroachment  by  coarser 
plants,  the  complete  exposure  with  at  the  same  time  abundant 
moisture,  and  tho  power  of  isolating  a  species  or  a  family  where 
that  seems  desirable,  make  it  clear  that  such  spots  might  be  made 
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much  better  use  of  than  leaTmg  them  to  brian  and  weeds,  tiiongh 
even  with  these  they  are  eharming.  The  margin  of  the  larger 
lake  near  these  little  rocks,  and  indeed  in  many  other  |»art8, 
compares  fiiYonrably  with  the  more  abrupt  and  stiff  lines  of  the 
Lac  des  Minimes. 

A  restaurant  near  the  Lac  dcs  Minimes  well  shows  how  such 
conveniences  may  1h  introduced  into  public  parks  without  reiuler- 
ing  them  objectionable.  It  commands  good  vir  wb  of  the  pnrk  and 
water  from  the  groups  of  trees  by  whicli  it  is  partially  hidden. 
It  would  be  well  if  like  care  were  alwavs  taken  to  veil  such 
structures.  In  this  park  arc  ilio  City  NursiTV  for  herbaceous 
j>lui)ts.  and  the  Fruit  Gardt  n  of  the  City,  descriptions  of  which 
are  given  in  anotlier  chapter.  The  tirst  is  an  excellent  establish- 
ment for  the  supply  of  a  large  city. 

The  system  of  phuiinig  the  same  subjects  in  the  same  pro- 
portions, that  now  obtains  in  nearly  all  gardens  public  and  private 
tbronghont  Europe,  makes  them  nearly  all  alike  in  details ;  and 
this  park,  instead  of  offering  an  absolute  change  in  details 
from  others,  simply  repeats  the  same  things.  Under  this  system, 
public  parks  do  not  represent  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  which  they  are  capable,  taking  into 
consideration  their  extent,  their  variety  in  soil  and  surface,  and 
the  large  sums  spent  upon  them.  Everywhere  in  them  we  see 
vast  surfaces  almost  totally  neglected,  or  only  garnished  with  a 
few  commonplace  trees  :  everywhere  evidence  that  no  thought  is 
given  to  the  production  of  noble  and  permanent  features.  Some- 
times, indeed,  one  or  two  spots  are  enibellisht'd  at  great  expense 
duriiiLC  the  siiiiniior  iiiontlis  with  tender  plants,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  surface  is  usuallv  wholly  uncared  for.  Tliis  is  like 
decorating  a  man  clad  in  Huttering  rags  with  a  costly  button- 
hole bouquet.  liut  the  radical  fault,  everywhere  strikingly 
apparent,  is  monotony  in  the  materials  used.  A  tree  or  a  shrub 
becomes  popular,  and  is  planted  everywhere  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  Thus  we  invariably  find  similar  types  of  vegetation 
everywhere,  while  the  capabilities  of  city  parks  as  instructive 
national  gardens  are  quite  undeveloped. 

The  system  best  odculated  to  give  us  the  noblest  series  of 
public  gardens  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  to  treat  them  as  a  whole, 
and  to  establish  in  each  a  distinct  type  of  vegetation.  For  example, 
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we  might  devote  one  city  park  chiefly  to  large  deciduous  trees ; 
another,  say  a  suburban  one.  as  llichmond,  mainly  to  evergreen 
forest  trees  ;  a  third  to  the  almost  countless  flowering  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  that  are  the  glory  of  the  grove  and  copse  in  all 
northern  and  temperate  countries ;  and  so  on.  Or  we  might 
treat  the  subject  geographically,  and  have  one  small  park  of 
French  or  British  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants;  another  of  European, 
a  third  of  American,  a  fourth  of  Siberian,  and  so  on.    This  plan 
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docs  not  involve  the  rejection  of  other  types  of  vegetation.  On 
the  contrary,  their  presence  would  often  bo  necessary  to  contrast 
with  those  to  which  a  park  or  garden  might  be  chiefly  devoted. 
But  even  if  it  were  determined  to  devote  a  park  exclusively  to  the 
vegetation  of  one  country,  no  one  need  doubt  that  the  highest 
effects  could  be  produced  by  it  alone  who  remembers  what  we  find 
in  our  lanes  and  woodlands  from  the  association  of  a  few  kinds  of 
native  plants.    We  could,  by  the  adoption  of  this  system,  define 
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for  each  manager  of  a  public  garden,  in  what  direction  his  efforts 
should  chiefly  tend  ;  give  each  a  distiuet  aim,  and  thereby  free 
him  from  puerile  rivalry  with  his  fellows  in  the  matter  of  "  bedding 
plants."  He  could  then  take  up  a  Family,  Order,  or  Flora,  and 
develop  its  beauty  and  variety  to  the  completest  extent.  In  the 
vast  expanse  of  our  public  gardens,  there  is  not  one  interesting 

and  important 
branch  of  arboricul- 
ture or  horticulture 
which  could  not  be 
developed  in  a  way 
hitherto  quite  unex- 
ampled. On  our 
botanic  gardens  al- 
ready in  existence — 
of  which  many  of 
the  older  ones  are 
not  largo  enough 
for  the  proper 
grouping  and  ar- 
rangement of  one 
single  family  of  trees 
— the  system  would 
have  the  best  results. 
It  would  relievo  the 
botanic  gardens  of 
the  necessity  of 
cramming  every 
available  plant  or 
tree  into  a  small  space,  and  permit  their  managers  to  devote 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  many  tribes  of  plants  which  require 
special  and  continual  care  or  renewal. 

Generally  our  national  gardens  give  no  more  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  vegetation,  than  the  fountain-basin  does  of  the  sea.  No  botanic 
garden  in  existence  gives  any  worthy  expression  of  the  vegetation 
of  even  the  cold  and  temperate  climes  of  Europe  alone  !  What  do 
we  see  of  the  beauty  and  character  of  any  one  large  family  of  trees 
by  planting  them  all  at  regular  intervals  over  a  jdot,  or  in  the 
various  ways  they  are  at  present  arranged  in  botanic  gardens  ? 
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This  plan  might  be  oontinned,  if  we  have  no  higher  object  than  to 
proenre  Bpecimens  to  iUnstiate  the  aoientifio  names  that  men  haye 
giTen  plants.  Bnt  if  our  aim  be  to  show  the  inexhaustible  beanty 
and  dignity  of  .the  yegetable  kingdom,  we  must  disentangle  oar- 
selres  fiNun  sncb  limitations.  And,  clearly,  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  treat  each  city's  series  of  gardens  (Loth  botanic  gardens  and 
parks)  as  a  whole,  developing  in  each  some  distingnishing  feature 
—from  the  smallest  square  with  a  complete  collection  of  Ivies  or 
Hawtborns,  to  the  noblest  park  adorned  with  the  trees  of  a 
hundred  bills. 

Finally,  though  the  subject  suggests  other  points  of  interest, 
let  it  bo  considered  what  a  noble  school  of  instruction  the  parks 
of  Paris  or  London,  New  York,  or  any  other  great  city,  might  in 
this  way  become.  The  whole  would  thus  be  made  a  great 
experimental  garden,  in  which  every  question  in  connection  with 
arboricaltnre  might  he  thoroughly  tested.  In  every  direction 
distinct  types  of  vegetation  woidd  be  met  with,  instead  of  the 
*' universal  mixture"  now  everywhere  seen,  and  which  so  soon  and 
so  thoroughly  trains  the  eye  to  take  no  more  notice  of  trees  or 
plants  thim  ot  the  railing-spikes  round  a  square.  The  contents  of 
no  botanic  garden  now  in  existence  would  be  worthy  of  mention 
compared  with  the  good  results  we  could  obtain  in  this  way.  It 
is  not|  like  many  of  the  changes  we  long  for  in  towns,  impossible 
to  carry  out  from  want  of  means.  The  adoption  of  it  would  at  once 
tend  to  make  the  expenditure  of  every  shilling  in  our  public 
gardens  go  toward  definite  and  precious  results,  and  by  it  wo 
should  soon  huv<>  national  gardens  worthier  of  the  name  than  any 
hitherto  in  existence. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 
Squares. 


It  would  perhaps  bo  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
presented  by  the  London  and  the  Paris  squares,  both  as  regards 
their  arrangement  and  management.  Most  people  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  aspects  of  squares  in  London,  their  ill-keeping, 
melancholy  and  deserted  air,  well  though  the  scraggy  hedges 
of  miserable  Privet  conceal  their  interior.  Indeed  they  are 
so  carefully  hedged  in  and  locked  up  that  of  them  might  well 
be  written  the  motto,  "  Thieves  without,  and  nothing  to  steal 
within." 

If  we  glance  at  the  state  of  a  few  of  the  best-known  squares  in 
Paris  before  entering  on  the  general  question  of  the  management 
of  city  squares,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  very 
different  system  pursued  in  that  city,  and  of  its  value  as  a  guide 
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to  US  in  dealing  with  sach  important  open  spaces  in  large  towns, 
The  Sqnaie  and  Tonr  St.  Jacqnes  well  illustrate  judicious  city 
improYements.  This  tower,  originally  part  of  an  old  church,  and 
hidden  from  yiew  by  tall,  narrow,  dirty  streets  which  crowded 
aronnd  it,  18  now  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  Paris;  while 
the  garden  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  people 
in  this  central  neighbourhonJ. 

The  lirst  tiling  tliat  strikes  the  visitor  in  this  square  is  its 
freshness,  perfect  keeping,  and  the  nnnihers  of  people  in  it,  reading, 
working,  or  playing.  "  The  Hunie  reason,"  it  is  said  in  '  Guesses 
at  Truth,'  "  which  calls  for  the  restoration  of  our  village  greens, 
calls  no  less  imperatively  in  London  for  the  throwing  open  of  the 
gardens  in  all  the  squares.  What  bright  refreshing  spots  would 
tiiese  be  in  the  midst  of  onr  hnge  brick  and  stone  labyrinths,  if  we 
saw  them  crowded  on  summer  OTenings  with  the  tradespet*ple  and 
mechanics  from  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  if  the  poor  children 
who  now  grow  up  amid  the  filth  and  impurities  of  tiie  alleys  and 
courts,  were  allowed  to  run  about  these  playgrounds*  so  much 
healthier  both  for  the  body  and  the  mind !  We  have  them  all 
ready,  a  word  may  open  them.  At  present  the  gardens  in  our 
squares  are  painful  mementoes  of  exelusiveness.  They  who  need 
them  the  least,  numopolize  them.  All  the  fences  and  walls  by 
which  this  exelusiveness  bars  itself  out  from 
the  sympathies  of  common  humanity  must 
bo  cast  down."  The  aspect  of  this  square 
with  its  wide  walks  thronged  ])y  people, 
would  have  well  realized  that  writer's  ideal 
of  what  a  square  should  be.  No  gardens 
contain  more  beautiful  or  diverse  objects 
than  are  here  for  all  who  will  enjoy  them,  vomanoj  Margino/a  raru 
It  is  almost  as  attractive  to  the  passer-by  as  '***^» 
to  those  inside,  for  instead  of  a  clump  of  shrubs  of  commonplace 
character  cutting  it  off  from  yiew,  there  is  a  belt  of  grass  of 
varying  width,  kept  perfectly  fresh  and  green,  and  on  it  here  and 
there  large  beds  and  groups  usually  distinct  from  each  other. 
Now  it  is  a  fine  bed  of  the  dwarf  Fan-palm,  as  easily  seen  from 
the  street  as  in  the  square ;  now  a  group  of  shade-giving  hardy 
trees,  furnished  beneath  with  evergreens,  and  finished  off  with 
flowers;  next^  a  mixed  bed  of  Dahlias  and  other  tall  autumn 
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flowers,  and  so  on.  On  the  eaipets  of  firesh  gnss  between  these 
Tarioos  clomps  there  are  isolated  trees  to  giye  the  necessary  shade 
and  dignity,  and  to  flower  in  their  season.  In  nearly  eyery  ease 
the  stems  of  these  are  clothed  with  climbers,  generally  Ivy, 
occasionally  Aristolochia  and  Clematis.  But  the  grassy  carpet  is 
also  ornamented  by  smaller,  though  not  less  beautiful  things  than 
the  large  trees  just  mentioned.  It  is  sparsely  dotted  with  plants 
baying  fine  leaves,  or  distinct  character,  as  Acanthnses,  large 
grasses,  and  Yuccas. 

Between  the  walk  and  tlie  tower  there  is  a  little  lawn,  and  in 
one  bay  of  its  green  carpet,  sheltered  on  three  sides,  Imt  coming 
boldly  into  view  from  the  greater  part  of  tlie  square,  is  a  specimen 
t)f  tlie  noblest  of  fine-leaved  pliuits,  the  great  Abyssinian  Musa. 
It  is  about  twelve  feet  high ;  the  base  appears  quite  two  feet  in 
diameter ;  the  young  leaves  made  during  the  season  are  intact, 
each  of  them  eight  feet  long,  with  a  great  red  tapering  midrib, 
like  a  huge  billiard  cue,  running  &om  base  to  point.  Belieyed 
by  the  foliage  of  the  trees  of  onr  own  latitude,  it  forms  a  fine 
object  In  the  immediate  foreground  there  is  a  mass  of  a  scarcely 
less  striking  plant,  the  edible  CSaladium,  which  springs  from  a 
groundwork  of  Mignonette.  In  like  manner  are  scattered  oyer 
the  green  (the  central  parts  being  kept  clear  to  secure  a  little 
breadth  and  repose)  striking  specimens  or  groups  of  specimens, 
some  of  which  it  would  repay  the  city  to  grow,  if  only  to  giye 
art  students  living  specimens  of  the  finest  leaf-forms. 

Amid.st  the  whole  stands  the  famous  old  tower,  its  beauty 
greatly  enhanced  by  being  set  in  a  pleasant  garden.  At  every 
step  the  square  presents  a  new  charm.  About  this  Tour  St. 
Jacques  were  tried  for  the  first  time  the  Wigandias,  now  the 
admiration  of  so  many  in  both  French  and  English  gardens,  the 
Cannas,  the  INltisiis,  Palms,  Ficuses,  and  others  of  tlie  better 
kinds  of  what  may  be  termed  the  flora  of  Parisian  gardens. 
What  a  change  from  the  filth  and  consequent  unwholesomeness 
of  its  old  state  I  How  difliarent  from  the  small  squares  around 
OUT  churches  and  monuments  I 

Although  our  island  is  in  good  repute  for  its  natural  yerdure, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity 
of  more  efficient  watering  in  our  public  gardens  if  they  had  seen 
the  Square  Montrouge  during  the  last  days  of  August.   To  say 
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it  was  green  would  be  to  give  the  faintest  idea  of  the  glistening 
verdure  displayed  by  everything  in  it,  from  the  trees  to  the  grass. 
It  is  a  very  small  place,  but  quite  a  gem  in  its  way.  It  is  laid 
out  with  belts  of  low  trees  and  shrubs ;  the  centre  of  the  little 
lawn  left  unadorned,  while  all  around  its  edges  really  distinct 
plants  are  dotted  about.  A  handsome  specimen  of  Bambusa 
auroa,  planted  alone  on  the  grass,  helps  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  of  these  tall,  shrub-like  grasses  in  the  time  to  come  : 


Ih  tkt  Square  MontroHgf,  evfiing — (<i  xvreUhcU  sUUuc  u  cmttltd \. 


they  will  impart  to  our  gardens  an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  that 
of  the  most  desirable  sort.  The  one  we  suppose  to  be  the  hardiest 
of  all  is  tenderer  than  several  other  species  grown  in  Parisian 
gardens.  This  little  Square  Montrouge  has  lately  been  marred  of 
much  of  its  beauty  by  an  attempt  to  adorn  it  with  statuary,  one 
wretched  thing  in  the  centre  indeed  taking  away  almost  all  ita 
grace.  The  remarks  on  statuary  in  the  chapter  on  Versailles 
apply  with  greater  force  to  statuary  in  small  squares. 
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SA&wittf  widening  of  Walk  for  Flaygrtmnd,  tuiih 
Seats  and  Shade-eiving  J  rttt. 


The  Square  des  BatignoUes  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Paris. 
Entering  from  its  lower  side,  the  general  scheme  is  seen  to  be 

that  of  a  little  vale,  down 
which  meanders  a  streamlet, 
ending  in  a  small  round  piece 
of  water.  The  rich  grassy 
sides  of  the  streamlet  slope  up 
till  they  end  in  dense  planta- 
tions, so  well  planted  and 
watered  that  they  look  as  fresh 
as  if  growing  far  from  a  largo 
city.  The  walk  round  the 
grass  expands  from  a  breadth 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  to  forty,  in  the  first  corner  of  the  square, 
80  that  the  children  find  little  playgrounds  without  going  on  the 
grass.  The  Plane-trees  have  Honeysuckles  trained  up  their  stems 
here — -a  pretty  mode  of  training  them. 

Here  is  a  profuse  variety  of  the  very  best  shrubs,  flowering 
and  otherwise ;  all  these  groups  of  shrubs  being  edged  with 
flowers.  Indeed,  it  is  these  margins  that  afl'ord  the  floral 
display  ;  and  the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  make  a  garden  of  the 
colonred-cotton-handkerchief  pattern  makes  it  almost  as  free 
from  gaudiness  as  a  ferny  dell  in  a  forest.  The  keeping  is 
perfect,  and  there  is  no  fence  between  the  public  and  the  flowers 
but  an  edging  of  rustic  iron,  which  rises  about  five  inches  above 
the  gravel,  and  is  placed  about  two  inches  outside  the  grass. 

The  streamlet  is  tastefully  margined  with  tufts  of  water-plants, 
but  a  novel  feature  is  added.  At  some  distance  from  the  margin 
— from  four  to  ten  feet — are  planted  here  and  there  single 
specimens  of  plants  which,  while  not  absolutely  aquatic,  associate 
well  with  such  plants ;  for  instance,  hardy  Bamboos,  Yuccas, 
Erianthus,  and  other  large  grasses,  some  fine  Acanthus  latifolius, 
the  Pampas  grass,  and  Tamarix. 

The  square  or  garden  around  the  Hotel  Cluny  and  Palais  des 
Thermes  is  quite  distinct  from  all  its  fellows,  and  rightly  so. 
Inclosing  ruins  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  the  character  of 
both  has  been  imparted  to  it  by  arranging  some  of  the  rougher 
and  more  enduring  objects  in  it;  and  being  green  and  shady, 
the  effect  of  the  whole  is  quiet  and  good,  though  situated 
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alon^Tgido  the  busy  Boulevard  St.  Michel.  As  in  many  cities  there 
are  old  ruins  and  buildings  bearing  some  reHemblance  to  those  in 
this  garden,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  they  arc  always 
greatly  enhanced  by  being  surrounded  with  the  simplest  kind  of 
garden.  Ivy,  grass,  and  a  few  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are 
sufficient  to  change  their  aspect  from  grimness,  hardness,  and 


^trtamiit  ttt  I'arit  Hi^uart  with  I'lucas  and  Waier-siJe  I'iaHtt. 


decay  to  great  beauty.  A  few  seeds  of  Alpine  plants  shaken  in 
the  tufts  of  moss  or  cracks  of  mortar  would  give  rise  to  a  dwarf 
vegetation  interesting  in  itself,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  cease- 
less spring  of  life  even  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  For  the 
erabcllishment  of  gardens  round  old  buildings,  abbeys,  <^c.,  there 
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m  lumslly  dUjeda  iiMinftra,  not  of  importanoe  onoogh  to  be  pre- 
serred  indoors,  in  snffioient  alrandanoe,  and  if  arranged  somewhat 
as  tbej  are  here,  the  result  will  prove  satisfiMstory.  The  groands 
of  the  mnsenm  at  York  afford  an  admirable  example  of  good  taste 
in  this  kind  of  garden. 

Although  80  far  in  advance  of  our  own  squares  in  every  way,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  idea  was  first  taken  from  London ;  but 
while  we  LondonerR  still  persiRt  in  keeping  the  squares  excIuslTely 
for  the  few  overlooking  residents,  and  nsually  without  a  traee  of 
any  but  the  poorest  plant  ornament,  the  French  make  them  as 
open  as  our  parks,  and  decorate  them  with  a  charming  variety  of 
trees  and  plants. 

"It  has  been  often  remarked,"  says  M.  Robert  ^litcliell  of 
Paris,  "and  with  great  reason,  that  the  English  have  carried 
their  material  civilization  further  than  we  have.  Comparisons 
have  frc(juently  been  made  between  Paris  and  London  that  were 
not  at  all  to  our  advantage,  and  we  are  obliged  to  allow  that  the 
sort  of  accnsation  brought  against  ns  was  not  wanting  in  justice. 
It  is  not  many  years  sinoe  the  boundaries  of  Paris  inclosed  an  old 
city  that  was  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization;  streets,  or  rather 
fissures,  without  ventilation,  and  unhealthy  districts  where  an 
entire  population  of  poor  people  were  languishing  and  dying. 
Now,  however— thanks  to  tiie  useful  and  important  works  that 
have  been  lately  carried  out — the  sun  shines  everywhere ;  streets 
have  been  enlarged.,  and  every  one  has  sufficient  air  to  breathe. 
Paris  contains  ])nt  few  unhealthy  alleys,  whilst  in  London  the 
existence  of  such  localities  as  Berraondsey,  Soho,  St.  Giles's. 
Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  &c.,  tl'c,  is  still  to  be  deplored. 

"We  are  far  from  forgetting  the  immense  development  of 
material  civilization  in  England.  We  simply  mean  to  say  that 
our  neighbours  frequently  invent  for  the  sake  of  privilege,  and 
that  when  their  ideas  are  good  we  take  advantage  of  them  and 
popularize  them.  Wo  wnll  take  a  single  example :  every  one 
knows  how  justly  the  English  pride  themselves  on  their  gardens 
called  squares,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner.  Our 
unfortunate  public  places  that  the  pedestrian  cannot  cross  in 
summer  without  being  grilled  by  the  sun  or  blinded  by  the  dust^ 
only  serve  as  examples  of  our  inferiority  in  this  respect.  The 
square,  that  is  to  say,  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  railing,  is  at 
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onoe  the  representatioii  of  a  question  of  health,  •  question  of 

morality,  and  perhaps  even  of  national  nelf-rcspeet.  We  certainly 
could  boast  of  the  Place  Boyale,  which,  however,  much  more 
oloeely  reeemhled  an  nnBOCoessful  attempt  than  the  first  step  in 
a  happy  direction.  At  present,  however,  Paris  need  envy  London 
for  nothing.  The  Squares  of  St.  Jacques,  La  Boucherie,  St. 
Glothildc,  the  Temple,  Louvois,  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  the  Pare 
Monceau  are  worthy  of  our  citv.  These  manHes  of  vefxetatiou 
widely  distributed  amongst  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods, 
cleanse  the  air  by  absorbing  the  miasmatic  exhalations,  thus 
enabling  everyone  to  breatlie  freely. 

"  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Paris  squares,  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  children  was  passed  in  confined  and 
unwholesome  distriete  The  firesh  air  for  them  was  only  the 
threshold  of  a  Titiated  atmosphere.  They  were  obliged  to  walk 
fax  before  they  could  find  a  patch  of  verdnre  or  a  bit  of  country. 
The  children  went  ont  but  little;  it  was  thought  useless  to 
dress  them  or  make  them  dean,  because  they  never  went  out 
of  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  in  this  way  their  early 
years  passed  away.  How  many  times  haye  we  not  noticed  with 
painful  emotion  these  little,  ragged,  pale  creatures,  who  never 
apparently  thought  of  the  filth  in  which  they  were  obliged  to 
live! 

•*  Now,  thank  God,  this  dark  picture  has  become  bright.  Within 
a  couple  of  steps  of  the  poor  man's  house  there  are  trees,  flowers, 
and  gravel-walks  wliere  his  children  can  run  about,  and  seats 
where  their  parents  may  sit  tt)g»'tlu'i  and  talk.  Family  ties  are 
strengthened,  and  the  workman  soon  understands  that  there  are 
calmer  and  more  moral  pleasures  than  those  in  the  wine-shop. 
Again,  the  ditl'erent  degrees  of  the  members  of  the  working-classes 
meet  together  on  common  ground,  and  parental  feeling  is  developed 
by  emulation.  A  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  ragged  for  fear 
of  its  being  remarked,  and  we  will  answer  for  it  that  a  woman  in 
whose  breast  maternal  instinct  has  not  been  entirely  smothered 
will  never  take  her  child  into  a  public  place  without  first  paying 
attention  to  the  cleanliness  which  is  the  ornament  of  the  poor. 
Some  time  ago,  while  walking  through  the  Square  dn  Temple, 
where  hundreds  of  children  were  running  and  jumping  ami  tilling 
their  lungs  with  the  country  air  that  has  thus  been  brought  into 
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Paris,  we  could  not  help  saying  to  ottreelTes  that,  strengthened 
and  developed  by  oontinnal  exercise,  these  yoangsters  would  one 
day  form  a  true  race  of  men,  whioh  wonld  give  the  State  excellent 
soldiers,  good  labourers  for  onr  fiurms,  and  strong  artisans  for  onr 

factories. 

"  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  English  originate  priyileges, 
and  that  we  popularize  and  perfect  their  ideas.  We  shall  prove 
what  wc  advance  by  corapari.son.  The  Parisian  /Ediles  have 
made  squares  wherever  a  too-cn»wded  ])()pnlatiun  threatened  to 
contaminate  the  atmosphere,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  the  city 
farthest  from  the  Tnileries,  the  Luxeniltuurf;,  or  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  so  that  those  living  in  the  neighbourhood  might  be 
able  to  get  to  them  easily.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  there  are  no  squares  worthy  of  the  name,  except 
in  rich  and  open  neighbourhoods.  The  largest  and  most  beautiAil 
gardens  are  found  at  the  West-end  in  Belgravia,  or  at  Brompton, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  gates  of  Hyde  Park.  With  us  trees  are 
planted  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  the  squares  have  been  established 
more  especially  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  the  atmosphere 
most  required  to  be  constantly  purified,  and  to  this  end  trees  of  a 
particular  sort  were  chosen  for  their  power  of  absorption. 

"  In  London  they  appear  to  have  been  above  everything  anxious 
about  the  health  of  the  trees  ;  a  healthy  and  warm  climate  was 
chosen  for  them  in  open  neighlx>urlK)ods  close  to  the  parks,  so 
that  they  should  not  sull'er  too  much  from  home  sickness.  We  do 
not  ineiin  to  suy  that  tlie  city,  for  instance,  or  the  otlier  parts  of 
the  town  are  coiiu'lett  ly  provided  with  squares,  but  simjdy  that 
they  are  so  small  and  mean  that  they  ^'ive  one  the  idea  of 
having  been  blown  into  their  position  by  tht?  wind.  But  the 
headquarters  of  misery  that  we  spoke  of  a  short  time  ago— those 
masses  of  crumbling  houses'- those  networks  of  dark  alleys — in  a 
word,  all  that  most  need  pure  air  and  daylight — have  been  forgotten, 
or  rather  neglected,  while  the  richer  parts  have  been  improved. 
In  Paris  the  squares  are  open  to  everyone :  in  England  they  are 
locked  up,  surrounded  by  a  railing  surmounted  with  spikes,  and 
plantt  d  with  bushes  BO  as  to  impede  the  view  of  all  that  is  going 
on  inside.  By  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  generally  a  pound  a 
year,  each  inhabitant  of  the  houses  forming  the  four  sides  of  the 
aqoare  has  the  right  to  a  key  of  the  gate.    So  that  lor  a  poor 
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man  to  walk  with  his  family  in  any  of  these  gardenfli  he  must  first 
live  in  a  square  and  pay  a  high  rent  for  the  priyilef^e,  and  then 

contrihnto  a  pound  a  year  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  it. 
Practically  tlie.se  squares  arc  useless,  and  nearly  always  deserted. 
In  London  the  squares  arc  ])rivate  pro])eity  witli  which  tln'  St:ito 
cannot  uieddle.  With  us,  on  the  lontrury,  it  is  the  (iovcrnmeut 
that  takes  the  initiative  in  these  nuiuici}>al  improvements.  It  is 
to  the  city  of  Tari.-i  that  we  owe  tlieir  construction  ;  they  have 
cost  a  great  deal,  and  the  idea  has  to  he  yet  further  carried  out. 


Acmittkmt  tm  Tw^  m  PmriM  Stuart, 

'*  It  is  only  noeowory  to  walk  in  the  neighboarhood  of  any  of 
the  squares  of  Paris  towards  the  middle  of  the  day  to  see  with 
what  pleasing  resdiness  they  are  frequented  hy  the  working-classes. 
To  give  only  an  example,  the  Square  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is  so 
crowded  with  people  after  four  o'clock  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
through  it.  It  was  at  one  time  said  that  the  estahlishmeut  of  a 
public  garden  was  an  idea  that  was  perfectly  practical  in  London, 
but  not  in  Paris,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  turbulent  and 
revolutionary  tliat  they  would  soon  pull  down  the  trees,  pluck  the 
flowers,  and  pull  up  the  plants  by  the  roots.    Experience,  how- 
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ever,  has  shown  liow  utterly  this  ()]iinion  was  devoid  of  fonnda- 
tioiu  At  the  inangnration  of  the  Pare  Monoeaa  all  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  crowd.  No  surTcillanco  was  exercised 
over  tho  fifty  thousand  persons  who  crowded  the  walks.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  total  ammint  of  damage  done  only  amounted  to 
some  thirty-five  nhillings  for  a  few  turf  borders  that  had  Ik  cu 
trampled  upon.  The  fact  is  perfectly  conclusive.  Besides,  the 
squares  have  now  l)een  opened  for  a  long  time,  and  the  numberless 
frequenters  of  tlu  m  have  conducted  themselves  with  admirable 
order  and  decency.  The  people  evidently  understand  that  they 
are  at  home ;  that  it  is  for  their  especial  behoof  that  the  gardens 
haye  been  conBtmcted ;  they  know  that  in  polling  ap  a  flower  it 
is  their  own  property  they  are  destroying ;  and,  moreover,  they 
evince  a  respectful  gratitude  for  the  hands  that  have  given  them 
these  pleasant  pla^  of  resort.  The  establishment  of  pnblio 
squares  in  Paris  is  an  eminently  social  idea.  We  repeat  it  tends 
to  regenerate  the  human  race  by  the  development  of  the  physical 
forces ;  l>y  exercise  in  the  open  air  it  improves  the  morals  of  the 
people,  by  allowing  the  working-man  to  change  the  dirty  wine- 
shop for  a  pleasant  walk  and  an  agreeable  resting-place;  and, 
lastly,  it  proves  our  readiness  to  adopt  in  our  own  country  what- 
ever appears  good  and  useful  to  our  neighbours.'* 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  in  our  turn  shall  show  an  equal 
readiness  to  })rulit  by  the  excellent  example  shown  us  in  city 
squares.  There  are  many  private  squares  in  London  which 
merely  occupy  apace  that  otherwise  would  be  devoted  to  the 
gardens  of  the  houses  around ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
not  a  few  which  seem  to  invite  a  trial  of  the  system  found  to  work 
so  well  in  Paris. 

Whatever  the  condition  of  the  squares  of  London  now,  we  should 
be  thankful  that  we  have  them.  The  haunts  of  disease  are 
weakened  by  these  islets  in  our  desert  of  slate,  brick,  and  mud. 
In  them  the  sun  shines— dimly,  no  doubts  from  our  smoke-plague 
— the  air  seems  to  attain  a  little  more  freedom,  and  trees  persist 
in  growing,  no  matter  how  badly  they  are  treated.  We  have 
many  squares  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  half  so  many  as  its 
ooloesal  eipanse  requires.  In  the  suburbs,  unhappily,  they  do 
not  seem  fashionable  with  the  cheap  builders  nowadays.  If 
matters  were  arranged  as  in  Paris,  the  square  and  the  wide  airy 
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roftd  would  be  laid  down  long  before  the  builder  oame  to  arrange 
the  ground  as  seemed  beat  to  him.  There  theyeay  to  him :  Here 
yon  may  bnild,  bnt  do  not  eneroaeh  on  the  apaoe  neoeesary  for 
public  conTonienoe ;  and  thus  ayoid  the  tortnona,  eloee,  and  often 
dirty  suburban  roads  which  tend  to  make  many  districts  round 
London  tmvisited  by  and  unknown  to  all  but  their  immediate 
inhabitants.  A  broad  and  pleaeant  tree^planted  road  through 
such  a  district  would,  by  opening  it  up  and  making  it  attractive 
to  tho  inhabitants  of  London  generally,  prove  as  beneficial  from  a 
commercial  as  from  a  sanitary  and  an  {esthetic  point  of  view. 
And  if  such  roadH  as  convenience  and 
good  taste  deinaud  existed  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Loudon,  squares  would  be  of  less 
importance.  Our  Thames  Embankment, 
for  example,  is  better  than  a  score  of 
squares. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out 
the  benefits  that  a  square  confers  on  the 
district  immediately  around  ii  All,  or 
nearly  all,  our  present  expenditure  for 
public  gardening  is  on  the  yast  parks  of 
which  London  is  happily  the  possessor. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  parks  are 
separated  by  miles  from  each  other,  the 
squares  or  any  open  space  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Parks  for  play  and  exercise,  and  beautiful  garden 
scenery,  let  us  have  by  all  means  ;  but  onr  great  want  is  the 
smaller  open  spaces  called  squares,  and  wide  roads  planted  with 
trees.  We  have  in  London  squares  of  various  doc'reos  of  mag- 
nitude and  keeping,  from  the  West  Central  squares,  with  their 
fine  old  trees,  to  the  new  ones  at  I>rompton  ;  from  the  wide 
West-end  square  to  the  small  dark  grimy  ones  in  Soho  or  the 
City ;  but  even  the  best  of  them  are  badly  kept,  and  unworthy  of 
London.  No  clear  idea  of  what  a  square  should  be  seems  to  have 
been  possessed  by  those  who  designed  them.  The  chief  feature 
they  haTO  in  common  is  a  dirty  and  ugly  crowded  bank  of  Lilac 
and  other  common  shrubs  just  within  the  margin,  to  prcTont  a 
▼iew  into  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  parks,  there  is  no  feature  in 
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any  of  our  public  gardens,  more  beautifdl  and  effeciiTe  than  eyen 
our  small  squares  oonld  be  made ;  but  little  can  be  done  so  long 
as  the  absurd  system  of  cutting  off  the  scene  from  pnblic  yiew, 
and  from  the  yiewof  tin  j^orsons  who  inliaLit  ilio  square, prevails. 
Tlu'ic  are  squares  in  London  in  which  views,  almost  Arcadian  in 
their  beauty,  could  bo  made ;  yet,  except  from  the  windows  of 
the  houses  that  surround  them,  one  can  see  uothiii«T:  but  a  stmc^f^le 
botwoeii  Privet  and  Lilac.  Two  of  Ihc  finest  wt't'j)in^  Ash-trees 
in  London  are  near  the  marfjjin  of  Dnm.swick  Square,  but  tliey 
are  S(»  surrounded  by  the  usual  mean  scrub  that  they  are  rarely 
re('o^;nized  by  the  passer-by.  Cleared  around  and  surrounded  by 
well  kept  turf,  they  would  proTe  ornaments  to  the  whole  district. 
But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  squares  are  private  property,  and 
that  their  owners  have  a  perfect  right  to  keep  them  shnt  out 
from  pnblic  view,  if  so  disposed.  Even  so,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  do  this  without  making  the  margin  inviting  as  a  receptacle  for 
miscellaneous  rubbish,  and  without  concealing  the  finest  objects 
the  squares  contain. 

By  allowing  the  grass  to  venture  near  the  railing  here  and 
there,  and  dotting  it  with  flowers  and  isolated  shrubs,  so  as  to 
permit  of  pleasant  peeps  into  the  interior,  quite  a  new  aspect 
would  be  given  to  our  now  gloomy  squares,  and  the  change  would 
not  by  any  means  destroy  privacy.  No  conceivable  harm  could 
come  of  makin<;  these  little  gardens  attractive  to  the  public,  and 
in  doing  so,  to  those  having  "vested  rights"  also.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  we  could  droj)  tlie  S(juarc  j\Iontrouge  into  our 
West  Central  district,  there  would  soon  be  a  general  desire  on 
the  i»art  of  the  owners  of  our  scjuares  that  they  should  be  dis])osed 
in  like  manner.  In  that  small,  much-irequented  square,  may  be 
seen  plants  in  masses  in  the  open  air  as  valuable  as  those  exposed 
in  our  great  public  gardens  here,  and  that  without  the  least 
danger,  though  crowds  frequent  the  place  from  morning  till  after 
dusk. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  of  our  squares, 
and  one  which,  like  the  filthy  and  crowded  marginal  shrubbery, 
IB  common  to  nearly  all  of  them,  is  the  disposition  of  the  central 
portion.  The  ground  is  usually  so  small  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  The  best  way  to  make  it  look  mean  and 
contracted  is  to  build  a  structure  varying  in  appearance  from 
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a  wooden  fowl-house  to  a  bathing-machine.  Tet  this  is  what  is 
done  in  the  majoritjof  the  "best"  London  squares.  The  eye 
is  thns  fixed  on  the  contemptible  objects  in  the  centre,  an  agree- 
able spread  of  tnrf  is  made  impossible,  and  the  beanty  of  the  trees 
or  shrubs  cannot  be  felt.  It  is  nnwise  to  desire  uniformity  in 
any  art,  bnt  one  principle  deserres  being  engraved  on  the  mind 
of  every  person  who  has  the  care  of  squares,  which  is  that  the 
best  way  to  obtain  an  excellent  effect  is  by  keeping  the  centre 
open  and  t^rassy,  untortured  by  walks,  hedges,  or  hada. 

The  gardening  in  our  squares  is  of  a  peculiarly  lugubrious 
description,  and  of  a  style  (juito  apart.  Hardy  su])jects  arc  not 
made  a  study  of,  and  the  bedding  plants  with  which  the  country 
is  ablaze  in  many  parts  are  rarely  seen.  Year  after  year  the 
same  tone  of  slimy  melancholy 


■■'  '  -mm.  f^-.  -  ' 


is  assidnonsly  preserved.  The 
trees  orowd  npon  each  other, 
and  eyen  those  that  tower  above 
all,  and  assert  their  dignity  in 
spite  of  n^lect,  are  not  seen  to 
adTantage.  Any  flowers  planted 
usually  soon  perish  in  the  dismal 
shade. 

The  walks,  generally  designed 
so  as  to  cut  through  and  destroy  the  prettiest  spots  iu  the  square, 
appear  to  receive  most  attention,  but  it  is  sometimes  shared  by 
the  ugly,  high,  and  elalMtrate  seats  piled  roujid  the  bases  of  the 
beautiful  trees  so  as  to  cut  short  the  effect  of  their  stems  as  seen 
across  the  lawn.  All  the  necessary  seats,  as  well  as  totd-houses 
and  ai  hours,  should  hv  placed  near  or  towards  the  sides,  where 
they  would  be  useful  without  being  obtrusive.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  80  place  such  objectionable  features  that  while  convenient  for 
shade  and  comfort,  they  shall  not  be  objectionable  from  any 
point  of  yiew. 

The  best  feature  of  the  London  squares  is  their  trees.  Li  the 
West-Central  districts  are  frequently  seen  Planes  which  would 
command  admiration  in  their  natiye  forests.  Huddled  together, 
at  first,  with  a  number  of  miscellaneous  trees,  they,  thanks  to 
their  constitutions  and  stature,  now  tower  above  tlic  masses  of 
overcrowded  shrubs  around  them,  and  spread  forth  their  houghs 
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80  freely  that  each  tree  seems  as  if  it  tried  to  fill  up  the  square. 
Whea  tibe  jnultitadinous  fixes  are  actiTe  around  them  in  irinter, 
these  trees  give  ns  in  the  dreary  wastes  of  London  a  glimpse  of 
the  beauty  of  the  wild  woods.  And  let  it  flot  be  thought  thai 
the  Plane  is  the  only  tree  that  would  thrive  perfectly  in  our 
Bqnares,  even  in  the  most  smokj  and  crowded  parts.  It  wonld 
take  a  long  list  to  enumerate  all  the  beautiful  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  that  grow  in  tho  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  world,  and  the  great  majority  of  which  would  do  perfectly 
well  in  our  London  squares,  if  properly  planted  and  attended  to. 
It  would  be  pt  rff'ctly  easy,  even  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  select  as  many  b(?autit"ul  trees  that  would  thrive  in  the  squares 
of  Jjiindon,  as  would  represent  in  them  tho  brake  and  forest 
beauty  of  every  important  cold  region  in  America,  Europe  or 
Asia.  To  select  sneh  trees  and  shmhs,  and  plant  them  so  as  to 
secure  to  each  a  due  amount  of  light  and  air  for  its  develop* 
ment,  should  be  the  aim  of  those  responsible  for  the  squares  of 
London. 

One  way  of  encouraging  desirable  variety  wonld  be  the  devoting 
of  one  square  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  particular  country  $ 
one,  for  example,  might  have  British  trees  and  shrubs  alone, 
another  American  trees,  another  Chinese  and  Japanese  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  permanent,  too ;  and  permanence 
in  these  matters  simply  means  saving  of  constant  trouble  and* 
expense.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  squares 
should  be  devoted  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  alone.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  way  would  be  to  allow  mueli  latitude,  so  as  to 
secure  variety.  When  people  begin  to  understand  the  managt-nient 
of  city  gardens,  one  of  the  first  princij)les  they  will  discover  is 
that  each  square  and  small  pirden  should  difier  as  niueh  as 
possible  from  its  neighbours.  Some  of  the  suburban  squares 
might  be  devoted  to  that  evergreen  vegetation  which  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  central  parts;  some  in  all  parts  might  be  gaily 
decorated  with  flowers  and  fine-foliaged  plants ;  others  chiefly 
with  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  so  on.  But  little  of  this 
hind  could  be  well  done  unless  all  or  most  of  the  squares  were 
under  one  responsible  head,  who  could  determine  what  was  best 
to  do  in  each  case  and  prevent  imitation  and  paltry  rivalry. 

Private  interests  and  public  prejudice  may  be  against  the 
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opening  of  most  of  our  squares  to  the  pnbUo  now,  and  may  long 
oontinne  so,  but  in  the  interest  of  all  it  is  the  true  plan,  and 
wiU  yet,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  be  the  rule  in  all  parts  of  London. 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  "  possess  keys  "  are  snrely 
not  snch  as  need  prevent  their  offering  the  boon  in  question  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  nature  than  is  visible  in  the  streets 
of  London.  Once  devoted  to  public  use,  and  under  intelligent 
supervision,  a  modest  allowance  from  the  public  purse  would 
suffice  to  convert  tlie  squares  into  beautiful  i^ardens.  They 
would  myo  mme  from  the  fit  tractions  of  the  public-house,  and 
keep  the  world  of  London  children  from  the  gutter. 


An  important  subject  in  connection  with  squares  and  city- 
gardens  is  that  of  playgrounds.  These  small  spaces,  provided  for 
play  and  rest,  form  a  commendable  feature  in  the  Paris  squares. 
They  are  usually  formed  by  widening  the  outer  walk  of  the 
square  at  each  corner,  where  trees  are  generally  planted  so  as  to 
afford  shade  Here  the  children  play  and  their  nurses  work.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasautest  sights  in  Paris  to  see  these  playing- 
places  with  crowds  of  happy  children  on  fine  days.  No  system 
of  city-gardening  can  he  good  whieh  does  not  meet  this  want.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  open  spaces  or  beautiful  little  gardens;  we 
should  keep  the  children  from  the  filth  and  dangers  of  -the 
crowded  streets.   The  best  way,  in  the  case  of  all  large  cities,  is 
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to  liftTOy  as  fiur  as  poaaible,  sqnarM  4»  opon  spaees  arranged  as 
playgronnds  alone.  Them  should  be  planted  with  large  trees, 
which,  while  affording  ample  shade,  wonld  not  suffer  from  the 
crowds  beneath.  The  smaller  class  of  square  wonld  do  best  as  play- 
grounds,  and  there  are  not  nnfreqnently  in  large  cities  open  spaces 
which,  at  a  trifling  expense,  might  be  made  into  useful  recreation- 
gionnds  of  this  kind.  The  only  requirements  are  hardy  trees, 
gravelled  spaces,  and  seats.  In  these  cases  the  whole  surface 
should  be  gravelled  orer  after  thorough  preparation  has  been 
made  for  the  trees.  The  reason  of  the  superiority  of  trees  alone 
for  such  places  is  that  tlio  whole  of  the  space  beneath  them  is 
free  as  a  playfi^ronnd,  while  overhead  their  leaves  and  flowers  and 
forms  may  do  as  much  to  adorn  tlie  neif^hhourhood  as  an  elahorafe 
garden.  In  several  of  the  siiiall  spu<-es  and  s([nares  oj)en('d  of 
late  in  London,  an  opposite  plan  has  been  adopted — that  of  tlower- 
beds  and  elaborate  gardening;  hence  their  use  as  playgrounds  is 
interfered  with.  Of  course  garden-squares  are  needed  as  well  as 
playing-s(parcs ;  but  in  most  districts  the  playground  is  the 
greater  want. 

The  recent  improyements  in  Leicester  Square  inrite  a  word 
here.  A  garden  of  any  kind,  in  lieu  of  the  nuisance  of  Leicester 
Square,  with  ito  decaying  and  not  inodorous  rubbish  of  various 
kinds,  is  a  boon  to  the  district,  and  the  most  notorious  eyesore  in 
London  is  now  to  be  seen  no  more.  But  we  haye  scores  of 
squares  needing  like  changes;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
transformation  has  been  done  being  liki  ly  t  >  inflnence  future 
work  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  desirable  that  the  points  in 
which  the  dt'sign  of  Leicester  Square  is  deficient  should  be  made 
known  to  all  interested  in  sueh  improvements.  The  first  and 
chief  defect  in  the  plan  is  that  it  is  too  much  "  cut  up."  There 
is  a  broad  walk  immediately  encircling  the  fountain,  and  another 
walk  all  round,  between  that  and  the  enclosure,  and  then  there 
are  four  other  walks,  one  from  each  of  the  four  entrances, 
intersecting  the  external  walk,  and  leading  directly  to  the  one 
round  the  fountain.  This  needless  prevalence  of  gravel  instead 
of  turf,  is  a  radical  mistake :  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  tones  of  the 
surrounding  houses ;  it  wearies  the  eye,  and  destroys  all  repose. 
The  fountain  is  too  big  for  the  space,  while  the  lesser  pieces  of 
sculpture  dotted  about  would  be  better  away.   There  is  fSar  too 
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much,  of  the  ardiiteet  and  scnlptor,  and  too  little  of  the  gardener. 
This  IB  a  yeaj  common  defect  in  the  embellishment  of  town- 
gardens.  In  the  oenire,  where  there  ought  to  be  repose,  there  is 
nothing  bnt  stone,  ehairs,  grarel — and  confnsion.  As  for  the 
planting,  much  is  wrong,  both  as  to  the  kind  of  trees  selected,  and 


'/'Ar  Sfuare  and  FountaiH  det  lnn«c«Ht$. 


thdr  disposal  as  to  position.  It  is  cnrions  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
experience  of  the  constant  &ilnre  of  cTergreens  in  the  London 
squares,  few  deciduous  trees  have  been  employed  in  the  planting 
of  Leicester  Square;  Bhododendrons  and  Portugal  Laurels  arc  tho 
plants  chiefly  made  use  of,  though  a  moment's  thought,  with  all 
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the  experienee  that  onr  town-plantations  famish,  wonld  hsTO 
shown  that  trees  which  do  not  shed  their  leares  annnally,  heoome 

80  encrusted  with  soot  after  a  single  winter  in  the  midst  of 
London  smoke,  that  they  soon  dwindle  into  miaerable  dying 
objects. 

As  the  fresliness  and  toxture  of  the  lawns  in  Paris  pardens  i«  a  froqtient  subject 
of  remark,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  traushite  the  followiog  account  of  how  they 
vn  formed.  Nothing  am  rarpni  tine  hmatj  and  toxtnra  of  our  own  garden- 
oarpetsi  hut  the  Paris  system  may  be  worth  trying  in  ooantriee  drier  than  onn. 
In  any  case,  the  information  convoyed  by  M.  Rafarin  to  the  'Revue  Horticole* 
is  worth  re{)eating.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  rostilt^t  in  forming  a  lawn,  three 
points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of : — Ist.  Prepiratiou  of  the  Soil ;  2Dd.  Ch(Noe  of 
Gram  eeed;  Srd.  Maintenance. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  8oU,—ln  the  fint  plaoe,  It  mnit  be  weU  drained,  that 
is,  if  it  be  too  damp,  swampy,  or  if  it  rrsls  \\\<on  an  impenetrable  sub-soil. 
Secondly,  li<iht  dry  Hoils  must  Imj  enriched  by  means  of  manure,  as  must  also 
clayey,  damp,  or  cold  soils.  Thirdly,  the  soil  t^hould  be  mellowed  by  repeated 
ploughingB  and  bamnriosi,  taking  oara,  daring  each  operation,  to  bnak  the  doda, 
and  to  extract  the  stones  and  roots  of  weeds.  Fonrtlily,  it  must  be  made  even 
by  levelling  a  fortnight  nfu-r  it  has  been  plooghed;  then  roll  it,  bleak  the  oloda 
afresh,  and  finally  sow  the  seed. 

2.  Cftoice  o/  Se«d».—Ji  ia  indispenaable  that  the  aeade  used  be  of  the  beet 
qvility.  Having  dioaen  the  medi,  mix  together  thoee  that  reaemUe  each  other 
in  aiac^  form,  and  weight,  taking  care  that  they  are  suitable  for  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  tlioy  are  to  be  aown.  The  foUowinj:  are  four  mixtures  that  are 
very  conmionly  useii  ^in  France;  they  should,  however,  only  be  considered  as 
examples,  and  may  be  modifled  aoeoidii^  to  drainitanoea. 
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The  amount  will  suffice  for  an  area  of  rather  more  than  two  acres.  For  smaller 
pieces  of  land  and  for  borders  a  larger  proportion  must  be  used. 
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For  sinaU  patches,  an  increase  of  20  to  50  per  cent,  is  required. 
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For  borders  .ind  small  plots,  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  moro  should  be 
Sowing  should  take  place  in  the  spring  in  the  caw  of  stiff,  damp,  or  cold  soils, 
and  in  autumn  in  soils  that  arc  light,  dry,  or  scorched,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
wImq  tbe  VMthcr  i»  cdm,  and  the  ctith  oool  witiioat  being  diunpu  Eadi  variety 
of  seed,  of  which  the  mixture  is  composed,  should  be  sown  separately,  commen* 
cin'_'  witli  that  of  which  there  is  the  largest  quantity,  and  wliich  requires  to  be 
buried  at  a  greater  depth  in  the  soil  than  the  others;  and  finishing  with  that  of 
ivhich  there  is  the  smallest  proportion.  After  each  sowing,  harrow  with  an  im> 
plement  of  m  poww  propoitionate  to  the  depth  which  eaeh  kind  of  teed  ehonld 
reach.  ^Hien  beat  down  the  earth  (eapeoially  if  it  be  light),  and  scatter  a 
layer  of  numld  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so.  Finally,  water  when  the  soil  has 
become  dry  to  hasten  germination,  which  will  take  place  in  {ram  eight  to  forty- 
five  daji  acooiding  to  the  vaxie^. 

3.  ifoftilsiMMMS.— The  old  popnhur  MtTiDg— **  Water  maltes  the  Qnm^  proree 
f)i<^'  importance  of  frequent  waterings  for  maintaining  turf  in  perfect  order.  It  is 
nrd'ssary  to  water  after  each  cutting  and  whenever  the  L'round  becomes  too  dry. 
Each  year  in  autumn  and  during  cool  but  not  damp  weatiier  iu  spring,  after 
having  given  tihe  tarf  a  vigonMB  harrowing,  and,  above  all,  tboee  parta  whidi  are 
oovmad  with  Moii^  fiiat  remove  the  Moae  and  noxiona  weeda—an  opeiation  which 
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Ib  iDdispenatble,  though  too  often  neglected,  and  which  it  w  neeeMny  to 

irjieat  diinn<r  the  c«nir»e  of  the  year,  whenever  they  make  their  apj-earance ; 
secoDdly,  sow  the  seed  over  all  \)»rts  which  arc  bore ;  thirdly,  scatter  upon  tho 
surfiue  a  layer  of  good  soil,  using  guano  if  llw  gioond  requimfliiriebing ;  fourthly, 
roli  with  a  roller,  the  wdgbt  cf  whidi  is  Mlapted  to  the  luttare  of  Uie  ■oil. 
Lawns  should  be  mown  uitli  the  scythe  once  or  twice  a  month  in  spring, 
three  times  a  month  during  the  siuiiiuer,  cca.sin':  towards  the  end  of  October, 
so  tli!\t  tlie  Grass  may  i^row  atiuiii  l>i  'V»re  the  wint«T  frosts  s<-t  in. 

^Vitllill  tilt'  jmst  few  years  there  have  l)eoii  signs  of  slight 
change  for  the  lietter  in  sonie  squares  in  London.  Some  of  the 
ugliest  structures  in  tlic  centre,  and  tli<^  most  puerile  features 
have  in  various  cases  l»een  removed  ;  hut  much  remains  yet  to  l)e 
done.  The  hest  recent  work  in  Loiid(»n  is  in  liedlord  Square, 
which  has  beeu  very  much  improved  by  Mr.  ]\Ieston  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  The  dwindling,  mean,  underflhrnh  Tegetation  has 
been  swept  9^\■.i\,  root  and  branch,  from  beneath  the  fine  old 
Planes,  which  now  stand  ont  grandly  over  the  smaller  trees. 
Unsuitable  and  decaying  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  soil 
renewed  on  the  surface,  so  that  since  then  the  trees  that  remain 
have  grown  well,  and  there  has  beoa  fresh  green  torf  throughout 
the  summer.  The  effect  from  the  streets,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  houses,  is  greatly  improTod. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  step  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  may 
happily  inaugurate  a  general  adoption  of  such  improvements. 
The  capabilities,  so  to  speak,  of  many  of  the  older  London 
s(|uares  are  so  remarkable,  that  a  little  good  taste  and  good 
gardening  are  all  that  are  ret^uired  tu  make  them  beautiful 
gardens  and  a  credit  to  the  nation. 


TtiA'  »/  t»rgt  grots  (Sorgkmin)  in  I'uris  tt/unrr. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
AVENUES  AND  BOULEVARDS. 

Pabx8  and  gardens  are  excellent  in  their  way,  bnt  they  effect 
only  a  partial  good  if  Taat  areas  of  d^sely-packed  streets  are 
nnrelieved  by  green  or  open  spots  where  the  air  may  ol»tain  a 
▼antnfji;?  ;]ri'^nnd  in  its  work  of  rpiuoving  impurities.  The  slight 
good  effected  by  fine  parks  placed  here  and  there  in  or  towards 
tlie  outskirts  of  a  city  is  as  nothing  compared  with  wliat  may  he 
carried  out  hy  so  planning  and  planting  streets  and  roads  that 
the  air  might  be  coiiipjirativt  ly  pure  and  free,  and  the  eye 
refreshed  with  green  at  almost  every  point.  What  wonld  the 
new  boulevards  of  white  stone  be  witiiout  the  softening  and 
refreshing  aid  of  those  long  lines  of  trees  that  everywhere  rise 
around  the  buildings,  helping  them  somewhat  as  the  grass  does 
tbe  batterenps?  The  makers  of  new  Paris— who  deserre  the 
thanks  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  filthy  cities  of  the  world 
for  setting  snch  an  example — answer  these  questions  for  ns  by 
pnlling  down  close  and  noisome  quarters,  where  the  influence  of 
fresh  air  and  trees  was  not  felt;  by  piercing  the  city  with  long 
wide  streets,  flanked  with  rows  of  trees;  and  by  relieving  in 
OTery  possible  direction  man's  work  in  stone  with  the  changeful 
beauty  of  tree-life.  It  is  pleasunt  to  add  that  these  improvements 
of  Paris  were  not  purt  of  the  si  lieme  of  one  government  only. 
Since  the  Empire  the  good  work  has  gone  on  more  vigorously, 
and  certainly  more  economically  than  before.  Only  lately,  two 
of  the  most  striking  improvements  ever  etlected  in  Paris — the 
avenue  from  the  Opera  to  tlie  liue  de  liivoli,  and  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  have  been  completed. 

Paris  sliows  tlie  most  praiseworthy  attempts  yet  seen  to  render 
an  originally  close  and  dirty  city  healthy  and  pleasant ;  and  this 
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has  been  chieflv  effected  bv  her  vast  Bvstom  of  wide  streets  and 
roads  bordered  with  trees,  and  with  lodtwiivs  ns  wide  as  manv  f>f 
the  old  strrcts.  These  streets  do  not  merely  puss  throu^ih  the  city  in 
a  few  imp(»it;iiit  lines,  but  pierce  it  in  every  direction,  and  are 
designed  upon  a  far-seeiug  and  systematic  plan.  Many  Tisitors 
who  walk  dong  the  crowded  bonlefftzds  of  central  Paris,  who  see 
those  extending  in  all  directions  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and 
offering  hold  approaches  to  OTery  important  position,  may  yet 
haye  hut  a  meagpre  idea  of  their  vast  extent  in  the  ontward  and 
less-known  regions  of  the  city.  The  elm-bordered  Boolevards 
Sebastopol  and  St.  Michel  cat  through  Paris  from  north  to  south 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  their  way  effectually  open  up  the  old 
Latin  quarter  and  many  others  as  bad  ;  while  beyond  their  outer 
extremities  and  between  the  fortifications  and  the  central  districts 
still  larger  boulevards  sweep  round,  wide  enough  to  be  planted 
with  groves  of  trees,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding  for  all  time. 
Immediately  within  the  fortifications  there  is  a  wide  boulevard 
running  round  the  city  under  various  names  for  many  miles, 
while  from  every  circular  open  space — like  the  Place  du  Trone, 
Place  du  Trocadero,  Place  d'ltalie,  or  Place  do  I'Etoile — broad 
tree-planted  streets  radiate.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  space 
wiihlii  the  fortifications  is  netted  OTcr  by  them,  and  the  outer 
and  lesB-fireqnented  honleyards  are  often  much  wider  than  the 
central  ones.  In  many  instances  these  enter  bonlevards  pass 
through  parts  hut  thinly  or  not  at  all  populated,  so  that  the 
hnildings  of  the  future  cannot  encroach  upon  the  space  necessary 
for  free  circulation,  air,  and  trees. 

How  backward  we  are  in  £ngland,  those  can  tell  who  know 
what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  such  cities  as  Bouen,  Lyons, 
and  Paris,  and  are  also  acquainted  with  our  own  sooty,  packed^ 
and  cheerless  cities.  Are  our  cities  and  towns  to  remain  a  mere 
agglomeration  of  ruts  which  form  such  an  excellent  contrivance 
for  preventing  foul  vapours  to  escape  from  tlie  town  ?  At  first 
eight  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  the  places  where  men 
most  congregate  should  be  those  from  which  all  who  can  alTord  it, 
escape  as  often  as  possible ;  though,  doubtless,  in  a  country 
where  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate  everything  and 
everybody  in  such  a  satisfactory  way,  one  would  not  have  far  to 
travel  for  reascms  why  things  are  right  as  they  are.  Nevertheless, 
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it  cumot  be  denied  that  the  disposition  of  onr  eities  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  civiliaed  laoe.  Why,  without  tonehing  at  all  upon  the 
most  crowded  and  filthy  parts  of  London,  one  may  see  in  a  walk 
from  the  Strand  to  the  Regent's  Park  snch  a  reeking  mass  of 
mismanagement  as  may  be  found  in  no  other  European  capital ; 
and  yet  London  is  the  "  richest  city  in  the  world  !  ** 

It  is  a  city  of  commerce,  and  we  cannot  afford  space  or  money 
to  remodel  it,  say  some  ;  but  apart  altogether  from  questions  of 
salubrity  and  appearance,  it  is  worth  considering  how  much 
mat«'rial  loss  occurs  from  mere  want  of  room  even  in  our  lending 
thoroughfares.  In  many  cases  they  are  almost  impassable  exct-pt 
to  those  compelled  to  force  their  way  through  them.  All  real 
improvements  would  result  in  a  clear  gain  to  the  business  of  the 
eity  I  But  the  spaoe?  "Land  is  too  dear!  **  This  is  really  not 
a  great  diffionlty  in  London.  There  is  no  city  which  conld  he 
pierced  with  free,  open  roads  and  boulevards  more  cheaply  and 
readily.  In  its  Tery  centre  there  are  acres  ooTeied  by  shallow  brick 
bnildingSy  which  haye  not  cost  nearly  so  mnch  as  doeely-packed, 
tall,  stone  houses  in  interior  parts  of  Paris,  that  are  cut  through 
every  day  almost  as  freely  as  if  they  were  made  of  pasteboard. 
Whole  regicms  of  London,  most  important  and  well  situated  for 
business  purposes,  are  covered  by  the  yeriest  shanties.  In  such  places 
houses  to  accommodate  thrice  the  number  of  persons  might  be 
built,  while  the  streets  might  be  as  wide  again,  and  therefore  have 
purer  air  and  more  light.  Wide  trec-plantod  avenues  iniglit  lead 
from  the  embankment  out  towards  the  suburbs,  and  would  act  as 
veins  of  salubrity  to  tlio  regions  they  traversed.  The  increase  in 
the  valu(3  of  j)rojieity  along  such  main  arteries  would  repay  for 
the  outlay.  It  land  be  so  valuable,  why  occupy  it  with  such 
trifling  and  unpruiituble  buildings?  The  fact  is,  the  objection  as 
to  space,  which  is  usually  urged  as  the  greatest,  is  a  groundless 
one.  Half  occupied  and  sometimes  waste  ground  without  the 
margin  of  the  city,  and  square  miles  almost  worse  than  waste 
within,  attest  this. 

A  change  for  the  better  would  probably  inyolve  the  adoption  of 
the  "flat"  system,  which,  some  say,  our  people  haye  a  great 
objection  to.  In  houses  constructed  well  in  this  way,  and 
with  many  modern  improyements  neyer  to  be  found  in  the 
miserable  and  fragile  structures  now  eyery  where  to  be  seen,  the 
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additional  warmth  and  dryness  eonld  hardly  iatl  to  hare  a  hene- 
fieial  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inmates,  hesides  other  manifest 
advantages  which  such  buildings  possess.  Our  narrow  streets,  and 
flimsy  houses,  and  the  want  of  anything  like  a  genernlly  recognined 
plan,  are  worthy  only  of  a  period  when  men  first  herded  together 
within  wallB  for  security,  not  of  the  Victorian  era.  No  sprinkling 
about  of  disinfecting  agents  when  danger  l>oconies  imminent,  or 
pullincj  flown  of  a  tew  shops  tliat  liavo  ])rutniih'd  themselves  so 
far  into  the  n.irrow  strt-t  t  that  they  have  Ikm-ouk-  intoleralile  even 
to  those  at'custt)m('d  to  dodge  through  tlie  streets  of  Louddn,  will 
toucli  more  than  the  surface-roots  of  the  evil.  We  want  a  jilaii 
with  the  Thames  Embankment  for  its  backbone.  There  is  nothinfx 
to  prevent  us  having  the  embellishments  seen  in  Continental 
cities,  minus  their  trees  in  tnhs  and  paltrier  features.  Bat  to 
have  them  it  is  indispensahle  that  we  first  have  hreadth  and  room, 
that  the  street-traffic  may  circulate  freely.  Footways  and  roads, 
wide  and  open,  are  the  first  and  greatest  necessaries,  and  they  ought 
to  be  planted  with  trees,  which  thrive  better  in  London  than  in 
Paris.  No  fancy-gardening,  no  stone  work,  vases,  griffins,  eipensive 
fountains,  and  fountain-basins — nothing  whatev.  r  of  that  type 
— should  be  tolerated  until  free  air  be  enabled  to  ])enetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  through  open  verdure-bordered  roads ; 
which  indeed  would  induce  it  to  ignore  the  boundary  lino  that 
now  so  widelv  marks  the  dilVerence  between  town  and  count rv. 
Pure  air  and  light  are  naturally  the  property  of  all;  but 
civilized  man  r»'pels  them  l>y  his  stupid  arrangement  of  our  cities. 
To  make  them  once  more,  even  in  cities,  the  property  of  all  should 
be  the  aim  of  uU. 

The  conditions  complained  of  do  not  simply  occur  in  central 
parts  of  London  where  land  is  very  dear :  far  beyond  the  radius 
of  the  parks,  the  arrangements  of  streets  are  freqnently  quite  as 
bad  as  in  the  more  central  districts,  and  capital  preparations  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  dozen  years  hence  a  suburban  cordon  of 
districts  like  St.  Giles's.  To  experience  the  truth  of  this  the 
reader  has  merely  to  go  from  Kensington  Gardens  to  Kew — ^not 
the  most  unpleasant  stroll  that  could  be  selected  in  suburban 
London.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  will  find  in  the  least- 
populated  parts  ])leasant  open  roads,  in  some  cases  wider  than  a 
lioulevurd,  and  with  usuless  spaces  railed  off,  and  gravelled  spaces, 
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wide  as  an  avenne,  before  some  public-house ;  but  the  moment  he 
arriTes  at  a  densely-populated  part,  the  dead  rabbits,  sheep,  &c., 
thrust  out  from  the  shops  into  the  few  feet  of  crowded  footway, 
oblige  him  to  dodge  so  often  among  the  manure-carts  and 
omnibuses  of  the  narrow  crowded  street  thnt,  if  be  has  ever 
seen  anythinj^  like  a  decently-arranged  city,  he  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  suburbs  of  Luudou,  miles  in  extent,  have  received  less 
attention  as  to  design  than  a  cotta<:;er  bestows  upon  his  little 
garden,  or  a  designer  of  wall-paper  on  bis  nidi'st  patterns.  From 
a  like,  or  even  a  worse,  condition  our  ncigiibours  have  by  spirited 
impn)vemeut8  been  delivered,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  boulevards  of  Paris  are,  generally  sjx'aking,  so  very  much 
alike  that  to  describe  tliem  in  detail  is  needless.  From  house  to 
house  they  are  usually,  in  the  most-frequented  parts,  over  100 
feet  wide,  occasionally  reaching  between  130  andiHO  feet,  and 
eTen  much  wider  than  this  in  the  enter  bonloTards,  which 'ape 
sometimes  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  lines  of  trees,  in  addition 
to  very  wide  footways,  and  perhaps  two  minor  side  roads,  besides  a 
broad  central  one,  as  in  the  Ayenne  de  la  Grande  .Arm^.  The 
footways  of  the  most-freqnented  bonlevards  are  aboait. twenty-six 
feet  wide  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  more.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  general  similarity,  there  are  a  few  distinctive 
enough  for  special  mention,  and  among  these  none  more  so  than 
the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  which  runs  from  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille  to  the  Kue  du  Faubourg  du  Temple.  This  often  escapes 
observation  from  visitors,  as  the  P)oulevard  l^x  unmarcliais  drains 
most  of  the  tralhc  from  the  liastillo  to  the  fashionable  boulevards; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Paris,  and  more  than 
usually  ornamental.  It  is  nearly  '2000  yards  long,  and  is  in 
great  jiart  built  over  a  canal.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  cover 
a  large  pt»rtiou  of  the  canal,  and  to  make  a  wide  boulevard  over 
this  huge  bridge,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  traffic  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  district.  It  became  necessary  to  have  Tenti- 
kting  and  lighting  shafts  for  the  canal,  and  eighteen  pairs  of  these 
openings  occur  in  the  course  of  its  length.  These  haTC  been 
ingenionsly  and  tastefully  hidden  by  eighteen  little  railed-in 
parterres.  In  these  the  openings,  which  are  wired  over,  are 
snrronnded  by  a  thick  low  hedge  of  Euonymns  or  some  close 
evergreen,  so  that  no  opening  of  any  kind  is  exposed  to  the 
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paasmg  obserrer.  In  the  centre  of  etoh  gurden  there  is  a  long 
basin  and  a  fonntain,  the  whole  being  connected  and  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  grass.  Then  on  oach  side  of  these  parterres  there 
is  a  very  wide  aTenue  f.  >M  w  ay,  shaded  by  two  lines  of  Plane-trees — 
a  road  being  on  each  side  of  the  parterres  and  tree-avenues.  For 
a  consideruMe  distance  from  the  Cliatoau  d'Ean,  the  flower-market 
that  has  its  hcad-<[uarterH  held  tlit  ic  ext^Mids  down  amongst  the 
little  railt'd-in  |)ar(t'rres,  and  tlu'  vW'fct  is  ultogt'tiicr  uni(jne. 

Of  avenues,  the  hirgest  and  most  picturescjue  is  the  Avenue  du 
Uois  de  l>ouh>gne,  h  ading  from  the  Arc  do  Trionijdie  to  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne.  The  beauty  of  which  avenue-gardening  is  capable, 
even  in  cities,  is  fairly  shown  in  the  engraving  of  this  aTenue. 
The  effect  is  from  Tarions  points  of  riew  very  free  and  graeeftil, 
there  being  considerable  rariety  in  the  yegetation  and  ample  room 
in  the  well-formed  footways  and  roads.  There  is  also  considerable 
breadth — a  notable  fact  in  days  when  large  gardens  haye  nime ; 
indeed,  the  most  pleasing  feature  to  anyone  caring  about  garden- 
design  is  the  ample  turf  that  forms  a  carpet  for  the  groups  and 
masses  of  shrubs.  Most  large  cities  hare  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  avenue-gardens  which  haTe  hitherto  seldom  been 
taken  advantage  of. 

This  handsome  avenue  was  formed  in  order  to  put  the  centre  of 
Paris  in  communication  with  the  Buis  de  Boulogne  by  means  of  a 
wide  direct  road.  Half  the  exptMise  was  Inirne  hy  the  State,  under 
the  conditions  that  an  iron  railing  of  unilorm  design  was  to  be 
constructed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  road,  that  a  stri})  of 
eleven  yards  in  breadth  be  left  for  a  garden  between  this  railing 
and  the  houses  on  each  side,  and  further,  that  no  kind  of  trade  or 
manufacture  should  be  carried  on  in  the  houses  adjoining.  The 
aTenue  was  made  entirely  through  priTate  lands  whidi  were 
required  for  the  p  u  j  .se.  Its  total  length  is  1300  yards;  the 
width  ISO  yards.  It  consists  of  a  central  driTO,  seTenteen  yards 
wide,  of  two  large  side  walks,  each  measuring  thirteen  yards  wide, 
and  of  two  long  pieces  of  grass  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  the  great  central  avenue  of  Paris, 
happily  combines  the  grand  aTenue  and  the  public  garden ;  tiie 
wide  belts  of  Taried  shrubs  are  encircled  with  the  choicest  flowers; 
the  grass  spreads  out  widely  here  and  there ;  great  clumps  of 
Bhododeudrons  and  trees  shroud  buildings,  not  completely  to  hide 
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them,  bat  to  preTent  them  from  ataring  forth  nakedly  in  the 
midflt  of  the  quiet  of  the  garden.  These  buildings  are  ehiefly  for 
oonoerts,  oafte,  eto.,  and  are  wholly  out  of  place  in  such  a  position ; 
this  noble  arenne  is  in  fiust  blighted  by  a  erowd  of  petty  theatres, 
etc.,  which  should  have  no  place  therein.  Were  the  avenue  at 
some  distance  from  the  streets,  there  might  be  some  reason  to 
give  place  in  it  to  a  number  of  insignificant  buildingB,  but  as 
matters  are  there  is  none  whatever.  This  system  of  introducing 
paltry  structures,  sttitues,  fountain-basins  and  water-sponting 
apj)aratus  in  the  public  j^ardens  and  parks  onj^ht  to  be  jealously 
watched  l)y  tliose  who  care  more  for  the  garden  than  for  stones 
or  slates.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  places  already  much 
defaced  in  this  way. 

It  was  only  lu  1800  that  the  garden  of  the  Champs  Elys^ 
was  laid  out,  and  yet  it  looks  long-established,  has  many  good 
spedmens  of  Oonifers,  Magnolias,  etc.,  nnmeroiis  large  and  well- 
made  banks  and  beds  of  Bhododendrons,  Asaleas,  HoUies,  and  the 
beat  shrubs  and  trees  generally,  with  abundant  room  for  planting 
snmrner-flowers,  chiefly,  howoTor,  as  margins  to  the  elomps  of 
shmbs.  The  ^^ens  finish  at  the  Bond  Point,  a  oiroolar  open 
space,  in  which  there  are  large  beds  for  flowers,  fountains,  etc., 
disfigured,  howoTer,  by  the  nndnlations  which  some  poor  little 
bits  of  grass  are  made  to  assume.  Useless  and  unnatnral 
diTCrsification  of  the  ground  in  some  small  spaces,  and  the 
grouping  together  of  too  many  things  in  one  mass,  are  weak 
pointH  in  tlie  f^anlening  of  Paris. 

The  Place  de  rKt()il(\  with  its  surroundings,  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  our  own  etVorts  in  like  positions — its  breadth,  dignity, 
and  airiness  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  narrowness,  mean- 
ness, and  closeness  of  the  arrangements  in  our  so  very  much 
larger  and  busier  Loudon. 

In  contrast  to  this  remarkable  city-avenue  garden  that  in  the 
Begent's  Park  deserves  notice,  the  site  being  even  better  than 
that  in  Paris.  No  such  opportunity  lor  noble  improvement  of 
this  kind  exists  in  any  city  of  Europe  as  in  London.  And  there 
is  not  even  any  such  expense  required  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  space  were  covered  with  houses.  Portland  Place  is  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  planting  a  line  of  trees  on  either  side  of  the 
roadway,  which  would  give  it  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Parisian 
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bonlevBrd.  The  carriage-way  might,  at  its  northern  end,  tnrn 
to  the  right  and  left,  as  at  present ;  but  in  a  line  with  its  straight 
portion  a  broad  footway  of  equal  width  to  the  straight  carriage- 
way should  be  opeued  through  the  Park-Crescent  pardons  into 
the  Begcnt's  Park.  Such  an  improveniont,  if  worthily  carried 
ont,  would  be  the  grandest  that  could  be  effected  in  the  park- 
ways of  London.  It  would,  in  some  rospoets,  surpass  even  tho 
Champs  Elysoes  themselves.  Wliy  tlic  direct  opening  from  Port- 
land Place  to  the  IJogcnt'H  Park  i^hoiild  not  have  hem  rfh-cted 
long  ago  \h  dilhcult  to  understand.  Anotlit-r  line  opjxnt unity  lor 
an  avenue  occurs  in  W(stl)ourn('  Tciracr.  From  llie  r>isliop'a 
lioad  to  Ffyde  Park,  in  a  diri'ct  line,  a  nnli!<>  avenue  ot"  tree.s, 
springing  from  a  strij»  of  turf,  ini^lit  Ite  estahlislied,  wliich  would 
produce  a  fine  efl'ect — unlike  anything  else  in  the  metropolis.  To 
effect  this,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  sweep  away  the  paltry 
lines  of  balnstrades  and  the  (so-called)  shrubberies  of  mntilated 
LUacs  and  Priyet  bushes,  and  of  irregularly- planted  trees  stnnted 
by  reckless  lopping,  and  establish  in  their  place  a  stretch  of 
simple  tnrf,  in  which  detached  trees  and  groups  should  be 
planted,  lliis  treatment  of  the  important  thorongh&re  in  qnes- 
tion  would  80  greatly  add  to  its  apparent  spaciousness,  and  to 
its  beauty,  that  the  value  of  the  property  would  be  at  once  greatly 
increased. 

Naturally  the  features  of  the  boulcvardHi  which  command  most 
attention  in  this  hook  are  the  trees  that  adorn  them  so  well. 
Tlie  planting  in  all  the  London  ]>arks  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  avenue  and  houlevanl  plant iiiu'  in  and  around  Paris. 
Trained  and  pruned  so  as  to  form  a  syninietrical  straight -ascend- 
ing head,  with  a  clean  stem,  every  tree  is  prtitected  hy  a  slight 
cast-iron  or  stick  l^asket,  and  is  staked  when  young,  and  wlien 
old  if  necessary  ;  nearly  every  tree  being  also  provided  with  a 
cast-iron  grating  six  feet  wide  or  so,  which  effectually  prevents 
the  ground  from  becoming  hard  about  the  trees  in  the  most- 
frequented  thoroughfares,  permits  of  any  attention  they  may 
require  when  young,  and  of  abundance  of  water  being  quickly 
given  in  summer.  The  expense  for  these  strong  and  wide 
gratings  must  be  great,  but  the  result  that  will  be  presented  by 
the  trees  a  few  years  hence  will  luorc  than  repay  for  all  the  out- 
lay by  the  grateful  shade  and  beauty  they  will  afford.   As  soon 
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as  a  new  road  or  bonlerard  is  made  in  Paris,  it  is  planted  with 
trees ;  and  erery  one  of  the  millions  is  as  carefolly  trained  and 

protected  as  a  pet  tree  in  an  Enn^Ush  park. 

To  plant  trees  so  closely  as  tlioso  on  the  boulevards  helps  to 
provide  the  streets  with  some  Khade  almost  directly ;  and  as  the 
trees  are  usually  trained  specially  for  boulevard-planting,  some 
little  effect  is  obtained  at  once  ;  l)ut  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  too  close  a  system  of  planting,  as  tlie  trees  cannot  gr(»\v 
sufficientlv  when  ho  mucli  crowded.  A  better  way  would  to 
place  them  further  aimrt,  and  to  plant  alternately  with  the  per- 
manent trees  some  kind  tliat  grows  very  rapidly  when  young. 
This  would  help  to  furnish  the  avenue  until  the  trees  intended  to 
permanently  adorn  it  hare  been  established  a  few  years.  As  soon 
as  tiiose  of  the  Iree-growing,  nursing  kind  become  large  enough  to 
depriye  their  neighbonrs  of  light,  they  might  be  cnt  in  vigorously, 
and  finally  removed  altogether.  Sometimes  double  ranks  of  trees 
are  planted,  bnt  this  is  only  wise  where  the  boulevards  are  very 
wide.  It  is  occasionally  practised  in  avennes— like  some  of  those 
that  radiate  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe ;  bnt  usually  it  has  the 
effect  of  darkening  the  houses  too  much.  They  should  however 
be  planted  wherever,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  outer  boulevards, 
there  is  abundant  room  for  a  double  or  even  treble  line  of  trees  to 
develop  without  disagreeably  shading  the  houses.  The  trees  are 
usually  placed  within  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  of  the  edge  of 
the  footway,  ])ut  there  run  he  little  doubt  that  it  would  ])e  a  better 
plan  to  keep  them  a  few  feet  further  from  the  road,  and  this 
would  admit  of  giving  them  a  larger  body  of  soil,  of  which 
generally  they  receive  too  little  in  Paris. 

With  the  bouh:varda  one  nutunilly  associates  the  (|uays,  planted 
in  every  available  spot  with  trees,  and  in  Paris  the  public  swim- 
ming-lMths  are  all  on  the  silent  boulevard.  However,  the  Seine 
at  Paris  is  not  a  noble  river,  and  the  ugliest  things  to  be  seen 
from  its  banks  in  summer  are  the  floating  baths,  which  in  some 
places  half  cover  its  surface.  But  public  bathing  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  have  floating 
baths  on  the  river  than  tolerate  the  exhibition  which  may  be 
witnessed  on  the  Serpentine  on  any  fine  summer  evening. 
Whatever  mB,j>  be  thought  upon  this  point,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  question  connected  with  the  heaithl'ul  exercise  of 
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the  people  that  has  been  more  neglected  than  that  of  public 

bathing. 

There  18  no  city  in  which  a  series  of  convenient  open-air 
swimminjj-hnths  could  he  so  econcnuicallv  made  as  in  London, 
AVmiulaiicc  of  wide-8proadiiij^  jiark  and  f,'ardeu  ground  hclonging 
to  the  public  is  at  hand  in  wliich  capital  sites  occur.  Our  parks 
arc  not  like  those  of  Paris,  ontsidt-  tlio  town,  hut  for  tho  most 
part  quite  surrounded  by  it,  so  that  swimniing-})lace8  in  them 
would  be  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  Consider,  for  example,  what  a  boon  <me  or  more  small 
swimming-lakes  in  Regent's  Park  would  proTe  to  the  districts 
around  it.  The  land  in  the  possession  of  tiie  public,  the  excava- 
tion and  proper  shielding  of  such  lake-baths  by  belts  of  varied 
plantation  would  be  quite  easy  and  inexpensiye.  Something  like 
a  model  for  an  open-air  swimming-bath  already  exists  in  Victoria 
Park.  Such  baths  once  formed,  the  expense  of  maintaining  them 
would  be  little  or  no  more  than  would  be  bestowed  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  if  kept  as  a  park  or  garden.  Shrouded  by 
shrubbery,  tlu  v  could  be  used  for  fourteen  hours  of  the  summer 
day,  while,  if  their  disposition  were  entrusted  to  a  good  land- 
scape-gardener, tilt  V  and  their  surroundings  could  be  made 
charming  embellishments  o\'  our  parks,  now  in  many  parts  bare 
and  unattractive.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  benelieiul  sueh 
a  series  of  batlia  would  prove  to  the  population  of  London,  by 
placing  within  reach  of  all  the  means  of  practising  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  pleasautest  manner,  the  doubly-useful  exercise  oi 
swimming.  By  the  Serpentine,  the  anny  of  the  great  unwashed 
is  so  densely  packed  that  none  but  those  with  the  least-deyeloped 
sensibilities  could  enter  the  water ;  indeed,  it  is  not  quite  agreeable 
to  go  near  the  margin  when  the  crowd  is  away,  for  the  authorities 
make  no  sanitary  provision  whatever  for  the  crowds,  and  the 
place  is  filthy  to  a  degree  not  pleasant  to  see  illustrated  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  most  fushionable  lounge  in  Europe.  A 
good  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  bathing-places  in  the  centre 
of  islands  in  such  a  piece  of  water  as  the  Serpentine,  More  con- 
venient would  be  little  bays  opening  from  the  main  sheet  of  water 
and  surrounded  by  densr'  plantations. 

It  would  be  an  exct  lltut  ])lan  if  roomy  hatliiiig-slieds  were 
also  erected  near  the  water's  edge,  near  those  bathing-places,  but 
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slightly  thrown  hack  and  oonoealed  hy  vegetatioii.  These  might 
he  well  utilised  in  the  winter  as  a  working-plaoe  for  the  park- 
men  or  other  labourers.  In  all  places  where  a  number  of  work- 
men are  employed  in  winter,  there  is  generally  a  difficulty  in 
proriding  them  with  work  unless  there  are  large  sheds  to  shelter 
them.  They  might  also  be  advantageously  used  as  winter  store- 
houses for  seats,  boats,  and  the  like.  But  their  chief  use  would 
be  in  making  it  possible  for  people  to  bathe  at  all  times.  How 
many  snnimer,  spring,  and  autumn  days  are  there  on  which 
bathing  would  be  pleasant,  but  when  showers  of  rain  prevent  it  in 
the  open  air  !  Those  sheds  would  afford  a  place  where  clothes 
could  be  kept  dry,  and  then  rain,  light  or  heavy,  would  not 
make  any  difference — a  swim  being  as  enjoyable  in  the  heaviest 
of  rains  as  at  any  other  time.  Partial  bathing^  sneh  as  that 
practised  in  the  Serpentine  during  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
goes  a  Tery  short  way  towards  meeting  the  public  wants.  There- 
fore it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  be  desired  that  some  of  the 
means  so  liberally  granted  to  the  parks  should  be  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  proper  bathing-places,  judiciously  veiled  with  trees 
and  open  throughout  the  day. 


Street  Pavemenii. 

The  subject  of  street-pavements  is  one  of  such  vital  importance 
for  health  as  well  as  convenience,  that  municipal  authorities 
ought  to  be  extremely  careful  in  deciding  questions  as  to  the 
material  to  be  adoj)t(Ml. 

The  number  of  streets  recently  laid  down  with  wood- pavement  in 
London,  make  it  desirable  to  state,  as  an  opinion  carefully  derived 
from  observation,  that  wood  is  the  very  worst  material  for  such. 

The  requirements  of  a  city  or  town  thoroughfare  are,  that  the 
surface  shall  be  (1)  firm ;  (2)  noiseless,  dean,  and  dry ;  (3)  smooth; 
(4)  permanent,  yet  easily  removed;  (5)  durable,  producing  a 
tninMwmn  amouut  of  wcar  and  tear;  (6)  cheap;  and  (7)  non- 
oombustible.  In  the  very  first  of  these  requirements  wood  is 
found  to  &il,  the  vibration  experienced  in  passing  over  a  wood- 
pavement  in  a  vehicle  being  to  many  persons  more  unpleasant 
than  the  rougher  jarring  of  the  stones. 
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Yegetable  rabstanees,  containing  within  themBeWeB  elements  of 
cleoay  and  putrefaction,  ahonld  be  rejected  from  sanitary  oon- 
siderationB  alone ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  their  combustibility, 
softness  of  fibre,  permeability,  and  co^t  are  serious  ol)Rtncles,  and 
experiences  on  both  coutinents,  uiul*  r  varied  conditions,  have 
proved  wood-pavements  failnres  as  to  durability. 

Wood-pavement have  Ixcii  laid  down  in  New  York  for  thirty 
years,  and  are  now  nltt>f^ether  condemned,  tlie  snrveyors  describing 
them  aa  worwe  than  worthless."  Tliirtv  vrars  airo  it  was  laid 
(Itiwn  in  Oxford  Street,  and  was  |,'('nerally  condemned  l>y  tlie  shop- 
kee])ers  lis  an  offensive  nuisance,  and  it  was  soon  discarded.  It 
is  the  dirtiest  of  all  j>avements.  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most 
unhealthy.  The  easy  removal  of  mud.  slush,  and  otlier  accumula- 
tions from  the  surface  of  the  asphalte,  is  not  by  any  means  so 
attainable  on  the  wood-paying.  Owing  to  the  porous  character 
of  the  material,  a  large  pro|>ortion  of  the  refuse  soaks  in,  and  in 
hot  weather  or  during  stress  of  traffic  the  smell  and  the  offensiTe 
particles  are  giyen  off  to  add  to  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  road  and  footways  are  properly 
asphalted,  the  whole  may  be  so  washed  with  a  hose  that  not  even 
a  particle  of  dust  shall  he  left  on  a  summer's  day. 

As  a  matter  of  health  and  comfort,  then,  the  wood-pavements 
are  clearly  inferior.  But  besides  being  by  far  the  most  offensive 
of  all  forms  of  street-paving,  it  is  also  the  most  troublesome  to  put 
down  properly.  It  also  requires  more  frequent  renewals  than 
any  other  form.  Wood  was  laid  in  King  William  Street  four 
years  ago.  It  has  since  then  licen  entirely  relaid,  and  is  more- 
over in  constant  repair,  no  part  of  it  lasting  three  years  at  the 
(Mitside.  and  some  sc-arcely  two  years. 

Although  much  improvement  may  have  been  introduced  in  the 
manner  of  laying  it  down,  yet  its  inherent  defects  will  always 
prevent  its  forming  a  la  rfect  roadway.  In  a  state  of  decay  it  is 
both  offensive  and  unhealthy.  It  is  also  most  costly  to  repair. 
The  New  York  surveyor  states  that  the  yearly  repair  for  stone 
in  1874  was  £87  per  mile,  for  wood  £392  per  mile.  Are  rate- 
payers prepared  to  pay  a  rate  for  paving  four  times  in  excess  of 
that  now  paid,  and  that  for  a  bad  pavement  ? 

In  times  of  slight  frost  the  wood-paving  is  exceedingly  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  continual  moisture  of  the  surface  of  the  wood  which 
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is  quickly  iced  over,  while  in  similar  v.(  ather  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  asplialto  dries  immediately  and  tlie  frost  takes  no  effect. 
The  combustibility  of  the  wood,  heightened  as  it  is  by  the 
pitcli-dressinp,  is  also  a  stronj::^  objoction  to  it.  It  is  frequently 
supposed  that  the  buildings  in  Chicago  and  Boston  burnt  by  the 
great  fires  of  the  past  few  years,  were  built  of  more  combustible 
materials  than  ours,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  this  was  not  the 
case.  They  were  oltcn  of  stone,  and  as  massive  as  any  in  London ; 
fires  of  much  less  intensity  would  quickly  extend  to  the  road- 
ways, and  add  new  horrors  to  such  calamities. 

For  park,  bonleYard  and  snbnrban  roods,  macad&m  is  em- 
ployc  d  in  Paris,  frequently  adding  two  side-ways  of  paving- 
stone  for  heavy  traffic.  These  macadamized  roads  are  well 
formed  by  the  aid  of  heavy  rollers,  and  are  usually  excellent. 
Asphalte  has,  in  addition  to  macadam,  long  been  used  in  Paris, 
and  for  two  reasons :  first,  diortness  in  the  supply  of  good  paying- 
stone  similar  in  quality  to  our  York  stone,  the  few  quarries  which 
yield  it  being  also  some  distance  from  the  capital ;  and  secondly, 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  peculiar  bituminous  atcme 
from  which  the  asphalte-pavement  is  made.  Asphalte  has  proved 
its  superiority  ovt-r  all  pavonicnts  yet  known,  especially  for  a  wet 
climate.  Nothing  else  is  so  clean,  smooth,  dry  and  agreeable  in 
all  weutliers. 

Bad  attempts  at  laying  asphalte  produce  such  very  disagreeable 
results  that  the  very  name  has  rendered  it  dreadful  to  some 
people  ;  but  in  a  sloppy  climate  the  advantage  of  having  in 
all  weathers  dry,  smooth  and  permanent  roads  and  footways, 
insteady  of  cloggy,  saturated  gravel,  wood,  or  mud,  is  so  great 
that  some  aooonnt  of  the  best  system  of  laying  this  material 
may  be  nsefnl.  Some  years  ago  asphalte  produced  quite  an 
industrial  fever,  and  pavements  were  made  in  all  directions 
in  Paris  and  London,  of  any  material  at  all  resembling  it.  Gas 
tar,  wood  tar,  pitch,  and  all  sorts  of  abominatiomi  were  ground 
up  with  stone,  and  laid  down  without  proper  preparation,  the 
consequence  Ijcing  a  large  number  of  failures  and  (at  least  in 
this  country)  the  tabooing  of  asphalte  by  many.  But  asphalte, 
properly  so  called,  and  properly  laid  down,  is,  notwithstanding,  so 
far  ns  our  present  knowledge  goes,  the  very  best  material  for  a 
pavement  in  a  crowded  street. 
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Bitammons  Umestone  oeenra  natnnlly  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  notably  at  Yal  de  TraTora,  in  the  Canton  of  Nenfch&tel, 
Switzerland,  and  at  Pyrimont,  near  Seyssel,  a  small  town  in  the 
department  of  Ain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhone.  Theasphalte- 
rock  near  Fyrimont  consists  of  pare  limestone  impregnated  with 
abont  ten  per  cent,  of  fossil  or  natural  })itnmon.  It  may  be  asked 
how  it  is  that  ordinary  tar  or  pitch  of  good  quality  mixed  with 
ponnded  limestone  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  tliis  natural 
combination  ;  hut  it  is  found  hy  oxporiment  that,  although  natural 
hitnmfn  diilers  hut  slightly  in  chemical  romposition  from  pitch 
and  tar,  it  is  much  more  clastic  and  dunil>h\  If  made  with  tar, 
the  resulting  asjjhalte  is  sticky  and  soft  in  hot  weather;  if  with 
pitch,  it  is  too  brittle,  and  soon  cracks  and  splits. 

In  the  natural  asphaltic  rock  the  bitumen  is  so  intimately 
combined  with  the  cidcareona  matter,  that  it  not  only  resists  the 
action  of  the  air  and  water  for  a  considerable  time,  bnt  eyen  that 
of  some  of  the  strong  mineral  acids.  The  ancients  were  in  the 
constant  habit  of  using  natnral  bitnmen  instead  of  mortar.  The 
principal  ingredients  used  in  forming  the  mastic  for  the  paTcment 
is  the  dark  brown  bitominons  limestone  from  Pyrimont,  jnst 
described.  The  stone  is  first  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  bitnmen,  extracted 
previously  from  another  portion  of  it. 

When  it  is  intended  to  be  used  for  covering  roofs,  lining  tanks, 
etc.,  no  other  addition  is  necessary  ;  bnt  if  it  is  to  be  used  for 
paving,  a  certain  quantity  of  sea-grit  is  added.  One  specimen 
analysed  by  an  En,t;lish  chemist  yielded  29  of  bitumen,  T/i  of 
limestone,  and  19  of  siliceous  sand.  The  ingredients  are  exposed 
for  some  lionrs  to  a  strong  heat  in  large  cauldrons,  and  kept 
constantly  stirred  by  machinery.  The  mastic  thus  formed  is 
made  into  blocks,  measuring  eighteen  inches  square  by  six  inches 
deep,  and  weighing  from  1121b.  to  1801b.  each.  In  this  state 
they  are  sold  ready  for  nse  and  are  remelted  on  the  spot  where 
the  asphalts  has  to  be  applied ;  for  which  purpose  small  portable 
fnmaces  fitted  with  canldrons  are  employed.  A  pound  weight  of 
mineral  bitnmen  is  first  pnt  into  the  oanldron,  and  when  melted 
661b.  of  the  mastic  is  added,  the  whole  being  repeatedly  stirred. 
When  fully  mixed,  another  561b.  of  mastic  is  stirred  in,  and  so 
on  nntil  the  canldron  is  full.   When  thoroughly  melted — which 
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may  be  known  by  the  mastio  dropping  freely  off  the  stirrer,  and 
by  jets  of  light  smoke  darting  out  of  the  mixtnre — it  is  oonyeyed 
qnidkly  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  nsed,  in  heated  iron  bnokets 
or  ladles.  The  cauldron  ought  to  be  as  close  to  the  work  as 
possible,  and  in  covering  brick  nrc-IioB  it  should  be  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  only 
kind  of  bitumen  to  be  used  is  that  impregnating  the  limestone 
itself. 

In  forming  foot  or  oarriago  ways  it  in  most  important  to  secure 
a  good  foundation  liy  removing  or  ramming  tlie  soft  earth,  and 
laying  a  course  of  concrete,  rare  l)('ing  taken  to  allow  the  whole 
to  dry  before  putting  down  the  asphalte.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  attended  to,  the  heat  will  convert  the  moisture  in  the  concrete 
into  steam,  and  till  the  asphalte  full  of  airholes  andlmhhles.  The 
thickness  of  the  layer  of  nsphalte  may  be  regulated  by  slips  of 
wood  arranged  across  the  pavement  at  a  distance  of  30  inches 
from  each  other^a  width  quite  sufficient  for  one  man  to  work  at 
a  time.  If  two  men  are  employed,  double  the  width  may  be 
taken,  as  it  is  always  better  to  hare  as  few  joints  as  possible. 
The  work  is  leyelled  with  a  long  curred  wooden  spatula,  assisted 
by  a  long  straight  ruler,  which  stretches  across  the  layer  of 
asphalte,  over  which  it  is  moTcd  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
wooden  gauges  supporting  its  ends.  If  the  sur£ftce  is  intended  to 
be  smootli,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silver-sand  and  slate-dust 
or  plaster  of  Paris  is  sifted  over  it  before  it  has  quite  set,  and 
rnlthed  down  with  a  flat  tool  of  wood.  If  it  is  required  to  he 
rough,  sharp  grit  is  to  he  heaten  in  with  a  heavy  wooden  block. 
One  portion  of  the  pavement  being  complete,  it  is  best  to  proceed 
to  lay  the  next  but  one,  leaving  the  intermediate  space  to  l)e 
hlled  up  afterwards,  when  the  first  layer  is  lirm  and  cold,  so  as 
to  insure  a  good  joint. 

The  thickness  of  asphalte  for  footways  varies  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  former  being  sufficient  for  common 
floors  and  courtyards,  the  latter  for  carriage-pavements.  A 
thickness  of  from  half  an  inch  to  five-eighths  is  sufficient  for 
rooft  and  the  coverings  of  arches,  and  for  lining  tanks  and  ponds, 
and  about  half  an  inch  for  the  ground  line  of  brickwork  to 
prevent  the  damp  from  rising.  An  asphalted  surface  admits  of 
easy  repair.   By  placing  hot  mastio  on  the  places  requiring  it. 
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the  iavliy  |«rt  may  be  eat  away  and  the  edges  eat  eqoare,  when 
the  hot  material  will  he  found  to  adhere  to  them  if  they  are 
perfoctly  free  from  damp  or  moisture. 

The  groat  t^ocret,  then,  in  obtaining  a  perfect  layer  of  asplialte 
paving,  dry,  lianl,  elastic,  warm,  and  durable,  is  first  to  rnipl(»y 
only  tho  natural  material,  such  as  tlmt  from  Pyrimont-Seyssel ; 
and  secondly,  to  provide  a  firm,  dry  substratum  of  concrete  for  it 
to  rest  upon.  For  pavements,  terraces,  etc.,  notliint:  can  be  better. 
It  is  always  warm  and  elastic  to  tin-  tread  ;  tbcre  are  no  joints  to 
encourage  the  accumulation  of  tilth  or  the  growth  of  weeds  ;  and 
in  case  of  rain  it  dries  in  a  few  minutes.  As  laid  down  by  the 
Seyssel  Asphalte  Company,  its  durability  is  inunciisc.  The  whole 
of  the  quadrangle  in  Trafalgar  Square  has  been  laid  with  asphalte 
since  1863,  and  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  wear  npon  it,  in  spite  of 
the  traffic. 

After  rain,  asphalte  (more  especially  if  there  is  any  mad  abont) 
becomes  disagreeably  slippery  both  for  horses  and  foot-pas- 
sengers. Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  thoronghly  clean. 
For  laying  between  the  courses  of  brickwork  to  prerent  the  damp 

from  rising,  it  is  unequalled,  a  layer,  even  only  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  keeping  all  damp  down  most  effectuaUy.  It  is  especially 
fitted  for  this  purpose  in  the  case  of  boat-houses  l>uilt  by  the  sides 
of  rivers  or  lakes.  For  ornamental  ponds  and  banks  it  is  also 
excellent,  but  it  should  be  roughened  for,  say,  n  foot  in  depth,  so 
as  to  hold  HufHcient  soil  or  ii.nd  to  grow  water-plants  and  weeds, 
and  so  entirely  cimceHl  its  existence. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  preparation  of  the  asphalte  in 
Paris  has  lieen  much  improved.  Some  years  ago,  when  a  jiavement 
was  to  be  made  with  bitumen,  a  great  nuisance  was  experienced 
by  the  public  daring  the  operation.  The  mastic  was  liquefied  on 
the  spot,  and  produced  a  nasty  smell  and  smoke,  disagreeable  and 
injnrioas ;  but  now  some  of  tiiese  inconveniences  have  been  done 
away  with  by  a  new  system,  and  asphalte  is  laid  down  in  the 
most  expeditions  manner.  It  is  prepared  first  in  ont-of-the-way 
places  devoted  to  the  purpose,  and  the  material,  ready  for  use  and 
liquefied,  may  be  transported  from  these  places  to  any  parts  of  the 
town  without  the  least  inconvenience  in  a  semi-cylindrical  boiler, 
closed  by  iron  doors,  and  moved  about  on  iron  wheels  as  freely  as 
a  common  cart.   Under  the  boiler  is  a  fireplace,  and  the  blaae. 
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after  haying  heatf^d  the  two  sides  of  the  boiler,  passes  out  by  a 
chimney  pUced  at  the  hack  of  the  machine.  Means  to  keep  the 
mastic  in  motion,  and  prevent  its  burning  by  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  boih  r,  are  secured  ]>y  a  simple  mci  lmnism  easily 
worked  by  tlie  hand.  These  carriage  boilera,  full  of  liquid 
asplmltr.  are  driven  from  place  to  place  with  the  greatest  facility. 
The  boiler  is  emptied  by  the  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  its  bottom, 
and  the  mastic  is  collected  in  a  pail,  and  spread  on  the  surface  to 
the  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

If  the  surface  is  not  perfectly  dry,  the  drying  must  be  ac- 
celerated with  hot  ashes,  which  are  to  he  taken  away  afterwards, 
or  with  a  little  spreading  of  quicklime  in  powder.  These  opera- 
tions are  indispensahle,  as  if  the  mastio  were  laid  on  hefore  the 
surface  is  dry,  the  heat  of  it  would  dispel  in  steam  the  water 
underneath,  and  that  steam  would  prodnoe  hlisters  in  the  asphalts 
which  would  eraek  under  the  pressure  of  the  feet,  and  endanger 
the  success  of  the  operation.  The  workmoi  place  on  the  platform 
two  iron  bars  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  asphalte  is  to  he, 
at  equal  distance  from  each  other;  it  is  then  laid  down  in  a  very 
warm  state,  and  thick  enough  to  require  some  slight  exertion  of 
the  operator  to  make  it  level.  This  done,  a  small  quantity  of  fine 
gravel  must  be  sjiread  over  the  asphalte  while  hot,  and  slightly 
beaten  down  to  penetrate  into  it.  This  gives  a  greater  hardness 
and  solidity  to  the  footway,  and  insures  its  lasting  for  a  very 
long  time. 

The  roads  before  spoken  of  are  made  of  the  powdered  and  not 
liquid  asphalte.  The  surface  of  the  roadway  must  be  beaten  down 
very  hard,  and  coTered  with  a  thickness  of  about  three  inches  of 
concrete,  well  beaten  down  and  dry.  If  the  dryness  is  Tcry 
necessary  in  the  making  of  a  payement,  this  condition  is  of  a 
greater  importance  for  the  road,  as,  if  the  powder  were  spread  on 
a  wet  surfiuse,  the  steam  caused  hy  the  heat  would  produce  a  great 
numher  of  little  fissures,  the  elasticity  would  he  destroyed,  and 
the  road  would  be  useless  after  a  few  months'  use.  The  concrete 
well  dried,  the  powder  (hot)  must  be  spread  about  three  inches 
thick ;  and  then  well  levelled  and  beaten.  The  sides  must  be 
done  first,  and  pressed  down  with  a  rectangular  iron  pestle  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  length  and  two  or  two  'and  u  half  inches  in 
width.    When  the  sides  are  done,  the  middle  is  proceeded  with 
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The  pestles  used  in  pressing  it  are  of  cast-iron,  circular,  and  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  pestles  of  either  form  are  heated 
and  used  quite  hot,  so  as  to  compress  the  asphalte  into  a  hard 
smooth  mass. 

When  the  crust  of  asphalte  ishronght  to  the  thickness  required, 
and  is  sufficiently  smoothed  and  beaten  hard,  a  little  quantity  of 
very  fine  powder  is  spread  with  a  sieve  to  fill  all  the  unevcnness, 
and  the  whole  is  again  smoothed  with  a  flat  piece  of  hot  iron. 
The  compression  is  completed  by  the  employment  of  two  cast-iron 
rollers,  one  of  40001b.  weight  and  the  other  of  30001b.  Sometimes 
three  of  these  rollers  are  employed,  the  intermediate  one  being 
about  15001b.  or  ir»001b.  in  weight.  This  rolling  is  not  always 
necessary,  in  many  cases  the  beating  down  with  pestles  being 
sufficient.  The  roads  thus  made,  completely  noiseless  and  lasting 
a  long  time,  have  been  adopted  with  the  greatest  success  by  the 
city  of  Paris,  and  are  supplanting  the  paving-stones,  macadamized 
and  other  pavements  in  many  narrow  streets. 
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"The  city  swims  in  verdure,  Ix^utifiil 
As  Vt'uicu  on  the  waters,  tlie  sca-swau. 
What  busky  gardens  dropi>c'U  in  doao-wallad  oourti 
Like  planw  id  ladioi*  laps,  who  stnit  and  laugh  I 
What  milea  of  atreeta  that  mn  on  after  trecH ! " 

AuBOBA  Leiuu. 

OHAPT£Ii  X. 
Trecs  for  Cities. 

It  is  a  popular  but  erroueous  notion  that  trees  will  not  thrive  in 
London.  People  often  see  in  France  streets  1>ordered  with  rows 
of  handsome  young  trees,  and  they  naturally  compare  these 
Terdant  arenves  with  oar  own  streets,  where  trees  are  rarely 
planted,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  "something  in 
the  air"  which  prevents  trees  thriTing  in  London.  The  following 
letter  to  the  'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  is  an  example  of  the  ideas  often 
held  on  the  suly'ect.  "  "When  people  propose  to  decorate  London, 
the  first  consideration  shonM  he  what  -svill  ^^uit  the  climate.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  tliat  our  city  atmosphere  is  fatally 
inimical  to  delicacy  of  nrchitecturo.  and  quite  equally  so  to 
delicacy  of  vegetation.  Our  skies  will  rain  Boot  continually,  and 
moisture  tlirrcwithal  to  make  the  soot  adhere;  the  soot  will 
insinuate  itself  amidst  fairy  tracery  of  stone,  and  c\<^<f  tlie  pores  of 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  ;  aiul  it  is  an  utter  wast<'  of  art  and 
money  to  disregard  tliese  inevitable  conditions  of  the  question.  It 
is  very  childish  to  tickle  our  fancy  by  providing  for  a  momentary 
admiration  of  things  which  a  short  time  will  make  hideous,  and 
then,  when  the  inevitable  has  taken  place,  contenting  oorselyes 
with  a  shmg  of  the  shoulders  and  *  what  a  pity  1'  Few  yonng 
trees  will  r^Uy  flourish  in  the  climate  of  our  modern  London; 
the  case  was  perhaps  diflferent  some  years  ago.  Bnt  from  any 
general  planting  of  trees  in  London,  especially  in  leading 
thoroughfares,  I  cannot  expect  agreeable  results — ^Misodendbos." 
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These  opinions  are  as  enoneons  as  they  are  emphatic;  the 
splendid  Planes  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  other  places  in  London, 

should  rid  as  of  tho  erroneous  notion  that  trees  cannot  be  grown 
well  in  London.  It  is  the  ciuitom  in  Paris  and  other  Continental 
cities  to  plant  trees  with  care,  to  provide  them  with  good  soil, 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  attending  to  them  and 
watering;  them,  and  yet  neitlier  in  all  Paris,  nor  in  any  Conti- 
nental city,  can  such  nol)lo  examples  as  these  he  fonnd.  lint 
some  may  say,  An  open  stjuare  at  tlie  West-end  of  town  may  do 
that  which  the  smokv,  denscly-vackcd  citv  will  not.  If  tliese 
persons,  who  are  evidently  not  yet  acquainted  with  Stationers' 
Hall  Court,  will  inquire  for  that  narrow  enclosure  the  next  time 
they  are  passintr  near  St.  Paul's,  they  will  find  in  it  a  great  Plano- 
treo  looking  as  happy  as  if  it  were  in  its  native  forest.  Much, 
howoTer,  depends  npon  the  kind  of  tree  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
for  even  onr  landscape-gardeners  make  mistakes,  by  persisting  in 
planting  CTergreens,  which  as  a  class  are  totally  nnfit  for  town- 
cnltiTation.  Even  when  moderately  healthy,  these  trees  are 
generally  so  coated  with  smnt  that  they  entirely  lack  that 
refreshing  verdnre  which  is  so  characteristic  of  evergreens  grown 
in  fresh  and  pure  air. 

Will  nobody  deliver  as  from  the  perils  of  smoke  ?  Every  year 
our  cities  grow  vaster,  and  the  !Z!<  at  pall  of  ''blacks  "is  ever 
widening  !  To  hope  to  arouse  pultlic  attention  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil,  by  pointing  to  the  thousands  of  plants  that  are 
always  perishing  from  it,  would  Ix-  vain  considering'  that  its 
pernicious  eth-cts  on  our  own  lives  do  not  seem  to  he  taken  the 
least  notice  of.  London  and  all  our  large  cities  are  always  under 
its  ban;  but  its  most  di  ti  stahle  asjiects  are  most  apparent  on 
those  still,  frosty,  autumnal  and  winter  days,  which  in  the 
country  are  so  clear  and  sunny.  On  these,  there  being  no 
breeze  to  brush  away  the  outpoariugs  of  the  innumerable 
chimneys,  the  whole  settles  down  in  the  streets,  leaving  the  sun 
powerless  to  shoot  a  ray  through  its  density.  Not  the  least 
curious  thing  about  this  great  but  avoidable  plague,  is  that  both 
foreigners  and  natives  often  put  it  down  to  the  climate.  M. 
Taine  speaks  of  the  woefully-depressing  influences  of  the  climate 
of  Loudon.  Doubtless  there  are  many  better ;  but  certainly  the 
climate  of  Loudon  is  quite  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Pans  or 
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Northern  Franoe.  The  dooda  of  smohe  make  the  difference.  In 
eonaequenoe  of  being  contented  to  lire  in  a  aea  of  refnae  of  onr 
fires,  we  poflsess  the  privilege  of  having  onr  faireat  atiU,  winter 
daja  tnrned  into  fonlcst  nighta,  in  which  one  ia  atifled  with 
▼apours  that  would  add  a  new  terror  to  the  lower  regions.  If 
anybody  doubts  the  true  cause  of  the  horrible  "  climate  "  of  onr 
Inrcje  cities,  let  him  walk  forth  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
moruing  into  the  heart  of  one  of  them,  in  November  and 
December,  when  the  foj^'s  are  at  their  worst.  If  he  has  nny 
memories  of  tlie  fofj  of  tlie  previ(ms  evening,  he  may  bo  surprist-d 
to  8ee  tlie  street  quite  free  of  fof:^,  the  bnildinp^s  not  only  visil»h', 
but  perfectly  clear  in  outline;  and  the  air  juirc  !  Let  him  sally 
forth  again  at  from  half-past  seven  to  half-past  eight,  and  he  will 
find  a  change ;  the  street  is  filling  with  a  bluish  foulness,  the 
httildinga  loaing  ahape.  An  hour  later,  and  the  amoke,  which  we 
fancj  would  vaniah,  after  passing  up  the  chimney,  haa  fallen  down 
into  the  street,  dimming  tiie  sight,  and  stinging  us  as  we  breathe 
it  It  ia  not  the  climate  that  we  ahonld  blame,  hnt  onr  own 
complacent  atnpidity  in  resting  oontent  under  an  evil  which,  as 
half  the  population  of  these  islands  is  now  gathered  in  cities,  has 
a  hurtful  effect  on  the  national  health. 

It  ia  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  surely  there  are  no  paina 
or  expense  to  which  we  could  be  put  in  the  defeat  of  this  smoke- 
monster,  for  which  we  should  not  he  abundantly  repaid  by  its 
destruction.  Lenp^thened  days,  or  at  least  some  of  heaven's  li«;ht 
in  those  we  have,  and  undetiled  air,  are  surely  hlessings  to  secure 
which  we  might  well  submit  to  some  inconvenience.  If  questions 
were  brought  forward  in  the  degree  of  their  importance,  the 
smoke-plague  of  our  cities  would  be  one  of  the  first  before 
Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  this  foul  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  slaughter 
of  tiie  evergreens,  through  being  planted  in  it,  goes  on  without 
ceasing.  What  a  pity  it  ia  we  do  not  contrive  some  less-expensive 
and  more-attractive  way  of  destroying  the  thonsandaof  evergreens 
planted  about  London  every  year,  than  that  of  planting  them  and 
allowing  them  to  blacken  and  periah  before  onr  eyes  from  the 
effects  of  our  smoke-laden  air !  There  perish  annually  as  many 
beautiful  young  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  in  and  near  London 
from  amoke,  aa  would  suffice  to  plant  a  whole  county.   There  are 
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surely  few  greater  eTidenoes  of  obtanty  of  mind  than  10  shown  by 
this  persistent  wasting  of  precious  time  and  precious  energy,  and 
thoughtless  destmetion  of  trees  and  shmbs,  which  so  soon  perish 
iu  the  smoke  of  Loiulon. 

It  is  not  so  with  tlic  ileciduons  tree  or  shrub;  nor  with  those 
beautiful  rosaceons  bunhes  and  trees  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
grove  in  all  temperate  climes.  After  their  snmmer-life  they 
enjoy  a  long  winter-rest  leafless,  and  when  sprinc;  returns  and 
the  fines  cease  vomitin;]^  *'  ]>lacks  "  they  aj^ain  {)ut  forth  their  leaves 
in  the  purer  air.  Tiie  (■dusequencc  is,  tlicy  grow  nearly  as  well 
in  London  as  in  the  onuntry.  No  charm  of  tropical  or  other 
climes  surpasses  the  freshness  of  an  English  spring,  during  the 
period  of  the  leafing  and  blossoming  of  these  winter-sleeping 
northern  trees.  ^Vhy,  then,  should  we  not  take  advantage  of  the 
fact,  by  developing  chiefly  those  plants  which  flourish  as  well  in 
towns  as  out  of  them  ?  It  may  be  noticed  that  Peaches,  Almonds, 
the  double  Cherries,  and  the  numerous  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
allied  to  them,  flourish  as  well  in  cities  as  they  do  in  the  country, 
while  beside  them  valuable  evergreens  are  but  the  ghosts  of  what 
evergreens  should  be.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  throve  as  well  within  city  influences  as  deciduous 
ones  do,  it  would  even  tlw  u  be  a  questionable  practice  to  use  them 
extensively,  because  they  do  not  gladden  us  with  that  floral  and 
changing  beauty  which  deciduous  trees  are  wont  to  put  on.  They 
do  not  keep  time  with  our  suns  and  seasons  ;  and  they  are  not 
80  beautiful,  because  not  so  changeful,  as  the  deciduous  kinds. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages  ollered  by  the  many 
deciduous  trees,  planting  in  most  of  our  parks  is  mm-h  neglected 
— at  least,  in  all  its  nolder  aspects,  while  great  expense  and  .skill 
are  lavished  on  myriads  of  plants  that  live  for  the  summer 
only.  The  remedy  wanted  is  the  annual  planting  of  a  certain 
portion  of  ground  in  each  great  park.  That  portion  should 
be  thoroughly  cleared,  prepared,  and  planted.  We  should  thus 
secure  perpetual  growth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  stately  beauty 
in  our  park-trees.  Stealing  out  a  dying  tree  here  and  there,  and 
stealing  in  a  young  one— often  done  in  Paris  and  London— is  a 
mistake.  Frequently  there  are  open  bare  spaces  left  unplanted 
for  years,  as,  for  example.  Primrose  Hill,  which  is  as  bare  as  a 
great  inverted  basin. 
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The  eTils  that  affbot  the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens — old  age, 
injury  from  oTercrowding  or  from  exhanstion  of  the  ground,  or 
from  the  trees  being  in  unsoitaUe  positions— are  sach  as  would 
work  like  results  eyerywhere  else.  Old  trees  die  at  last,  and  if 
ve  &il  to  raise  an  annual  crop,  decay  soon  begins  to  be  disagreoal  l  v 
conspicuous.  The  difficulties  of  planting  even  in  the  very  heart 
of  London  are  exaggerated.  In  Printing-house  Square,  under  the 
very  windo^Ys  of  the  'Times'  office,  are  trees  of  the  American 
bliruhlty  Trefoil  (Ptelea  trifoliuta)  us  healthy  uiid  as  large  as  we 
have  ever  seen  them  in  any  collection  in  this  country.  Look  at 
the  heautiful  weeping  Ash  trees  in  Prunswiclv  Square  and  else- 
where in  west-central  London,  and  the  excellent  Catalpas  seen 
hero  and  there  (in  the  ^lurylehono  Koad,  for  instance),  that  are 
covered  with  handsome  blossoms  and  large  shade-giving  leaves. 
Look,  also,  at  the  Hawthorns  and  other  trees  of  the  Boeaceons 
order  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Begent's  Park,  where  the  soil  is 
Tory  cold,  at  the  Somach,  Pymses,  Medlars,  snowy  Mespilus, 
Bird  Cherry,  Tulip-tree,  Sir  Charles  Wager's  Maple,  flowering 
Ash,  and  many  other  trees,  which  anyone  who  cares  about  trees 
may  see  thriving  in  London.  Let  one-fifth  of  the  means  and  skill 
now  devoted  to  the  building  of  glass-houses  and  the  culture  of 
tender  plants  in  London  parks  be  diverted  to  the  systematic  and 
judicious  planting  of  hardy  trees;  and,  in  due  time,  the  parks  of 
London  will  heeome  the  finest  Arboretum  of  deciduous  trees  in 
the  world,  for  there  is  no  city  where  they  thrive  l>etter,  no  city 
with  anythini;;  like  tlio  same!  grand  opportunities  for  planting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  are  no  big  trees  in  the  streets  or 
avenues  of  Paris!  And  not  only  no  big  trees,  V»ut  scarcely  a 
medium-sized  one!  It  is  nut  the  fault  of  the  poor  trees,  or  the 
soil,  or  the  air.  It  is  caused  by  a  system  of  management 
apparently  based  on  the  notion  that  trees,  like  soldiers,  are  best 
arranged  in  close  order,  or  like  the  poor  fellows  who  find  a  last 
rest  in  the  Fosse  Commune  withont  any  earth  between  the  boxes. 
There  is  no  e?idence  whatever  that  any  one  responsible  for  the 
street-trees  of  Paris  has  the  least  idea  of  the  beauty  of  hardy  trees 
when  well  developed.  At  best  they  are  only  seen  a  little  better 
grown  thuii  in  the  nursery- garden.  They  are  everywhere  with 
Leads  crowded  together — starving  for  want  of  space  above  and 
below.    Two  or  three  Planes  usually  stand  where  one  iairly- 
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dereloped  tree  would  be  Bofficient.  Often  the  Pkaeg  may  be 
seen  nummg  up  before  the  tall  hoiuee  in  the  finer  streets  with  a 
stem  before  eTory  window.  The  Plane-trees  in  our  squares  are 
fiir  finer  than  any  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  room  * 
to  grow  and  wrm  let  alone.  Pmning,  to  throw  the  strength 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  into  fruit  or  flower,  or  into  some  shape 
desired  by  the  cultivator,  is  a  rational  process,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  said  of  the  pruning  of  any  grown  forest  or 
ornamental  tree,  to  pnino  which  is  in  fact  to  destroy  its  beauty, 
individuality,  and  dignity.  In  Piiris,  pruning  into  a  miserable 
uniformity  is  carried  out  to  a  deploraldc  extent.  These  remarks 
apply  to  trees  in  open  spares  as  well  as  in  the  street,  which  are, 
howeyer,  often  wide  enough  to  admit  of  fair  development.  If  this 
system  is  to  go  on,  it  will  be  wise  of  the  ednoational  powers  now 
doing  so  mnch  for  young  France  to  plant  a  few  acres  with  native 
and  hardy  trees  to  be  allowed  to  assume  their  fnll'siie  and  natoral 
doTelopment.  One  does  now  and  then  see  in  the  etchings  in  the 
shop-windows  a  portrait  of  a  fine  tree,  bnt  it  is  desirable  to  have 
living  examples.  It  has  been  said  to  the  writer  that  fine  trees 
cannot  be  gro\vn  in  Paris ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  prored 
by  the  existence  of  occasional  good  Hpeeimens  in  conrts  and  small 
gardens,  which  the  mnnicipal  pmners  did  not  yisit.  Here  and  there, 
when  "  demolitions  "  are  in  active  progress,  a  fine  old  tree  may 
sometimes  be  seen  as  the  houses  are  taken  down  around  it.  In 
such  positions  the  conditions  are  by  no  means  ho  favourable  to 
tree-growth  as  in  the  many  open  streets  and  wide  avenues.  Along 
the  quays,  too,  where  tlie  trees  nii^lit  tlirow  tlieir  arms  over  the 
water  on  one  side,  and  over  a  wide  road  on  tlie  other,  they  are 
just  as  prim  and  as  unlike  fine  trees  as  they  are  anywhere  else ; 
no  doubt,  in  some  narrow  streets  very  wide-spreading  trees  are 
not  desirable,  bnt  in  snch  cases  the  right  way  in  to  select  species 
and  Tarieties  which  will  snit  the  position  without  needless 
mutilation. 

801M  Trmfor  OiHe$, 

The  best  of  all  trees  for  European  cities  is  the  Western  Plane 
(Platanus  occidentalis).  It  may  be  seen  in  many  places  in  towns, 
from  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Loudon  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of 
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Northern  Italy ;  in  the  towns  of  cold  Central  France,  in  the  fine 
old  cities  in  La  Belle  Touraine,  and  in  Anjon,  where  the  Camellia 
and  Azalea  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air ;  in  the  numerous  new 
houlevards  of  Paris ;  under  a  scorching  sun  in  Naples  ;  and  in  many 
other  places,  thousands  of  miles  from  its  native  home  in  North 
America ;  and  everywhere  it  is  by  far  the  noblest  city- tree.  In  no 
place  are  there  finer  individual  specimens  of  it  than  in  London, 
although  receiving  no  such  attention  as  they  do  elsewhere. 


Pianft  on  Paris  Quiy*. 


Fairly  and  roundly  developed  specimens  of  the  Plane  have  in 
summer  almost  the  grace  of  a  weeping-tree.  In  winter  the 
branches  retain  this  cliaracter,  but  also  present  a  rugged  Gothic 
picturesqueness,  while  the  pendulous  seed-vessels  and  striking 
column-like  bole  add  to  their  beauty  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  trees  are  at  rest  and  safe  from  smoke. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  possibility  of  growing  Planes 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  was  doubted  by  many ;  now  wo  have 
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them  not  only  growing,  bnt  thriving  as  well  as  anywhere.  There 
is,  indeed,  good  reason  to  think  that  they  will  soon  overtake  their 

older  Paris  relations,  and  as  we  (unlike  onr  neighbonrs)  are 
fortunately  not  often  obliged  to  boil  the  soldier's  pot  or  warm  the 
famished  citizen  witli  our  trees,  we  may  expect  them  to  live  long ; 
how  long  they  may  live  we  ciiunot  suy.  but  there  is  some  proof 
that  the  Plane  is  a  very  long-lived  tree  even  with  us.  Other 
trees  we  have  in  all  stages  of  decay,  but  where  are  the  crippled 
Planes?  The  oldest  and  biggest  trees  in  London  seem  infants 
as  regards  freedom  from  decay.  There  being  such  good  promise 
of  hne  trees,  more  than  ordinary  care  tihould  be  taken  to  guard 
against  impeding  their  growth  from  oyer-planting  or  want  of 
timely  thinning.  The  Planes  on  the  Paris  quays  are  not  nn- 
freqnently  too  dose  together ;  sneh,  we  hope,  will  not  be  the  case 
here.  When  timely  thinning  is  not  carried  out,  it  is  not  only  that 
the  trees  are  not  allowed  to  assume  their  full  beanty  overhead, 
bnt  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  trees  to  be  eventually  cut 
away  is  an  important  consideration;  therefore  we  should  never 
wait  till  the  trees  crowd  each  other,  bnt  remove  them  as  soon  as 
they  come  in  contact. 

Next  to  the  Plane,  the  Horse-chestnut  seems  to  offer  the 
greatest  advantages.  It  has  not  indeed  the  stature  and  beauty 
of  the  Plane,  nor  does  it  attain  as  lar^e  a  size  and  as  perfect 
health  in  cities,  but  it  possesses  great  claims  from  its  fine  foliage, 
large  sweet  silvery  spikes  of  bloom,  and  proved  eaj»acity  of  growing 
well  as  a  town-tree.  While  selecting  trees  for  towns  that  arc  not 
lialile  to  sufl'er  from  disease  or  insect-pests,  wo  should  encourage 
variety  us  much  as  possible.  The  Horse-chestnut  would  be  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage  alone,  bnt  when  the  additional 
charm  of  its  blossoms  is  taken  into  account,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  placing  it  among  the  town-trees. 

The  common  Bobinia  or  Locust-tree  has  been  so  long  and 
extensively  tried  that  we  need  have  no  more  doubt  about  it.  It 
will  never  justify  the  reputation  that  Cobbett  gave  it,  but  no  tree 
maintains  such  a  depth  of  sweet  verdure  even  in  the  dustiest 
roads.  No  drought  seems  to  affect  it ;  no  heat  renders  it  rnsty- 
looking  or  fatigued.  It  is  worthy  of  being  much  more  extensively 
used  as  a  park  and  square  tree  ;  it  is  also  good  for  street-use,  not 
growing  too  large,  and  is  the  best  of  all  trees  for  planting  in  the 
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front  of  a  raburban  house  or  villa,  or  in  any  position  where  a 
pleasant  object  is  required  to  refresh  the  eye  at  all  times. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  somewhat 
despised  and  ronghly-treated  Aoacia,  shonld  come  in  after  sneh 
stately  and  noble  trees  as  the  Plane  and  the  Chestnut ;  but,  taking 
the  varieties  as  well  as  the  original  tree  into  consideration,  it  is 
worthy  of  this  rank,  hcin^  equally  well  adapted  for  the  smallest 
town-garden  as  for  the  liir<;rst  public  park. 

To  many  rows  of  suburban  houses  a  thin  line  of  trees  is  an 
improvement,  and  forms  the  only  species  of  garden-embellishment 
of  which  they  are  capable.  The  qualities  nocosRary  in  such  trees 
are  hardine.S!^,  healthy  constitution,  and  size  and  Imhits  snitod  to 
the  positions  for  which  tlicviiio  destined.  No  tree  conilnncs  tlicse 
better  than  the  spineless  round-headed  variety  of  the  Kobinia 
(11.  inermis). 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  city-trees  in  Europe 
are  those  formed  by  the  round-headed  Kobinias  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  Northern  Italy ;  their  grace,  dense  and  grateful  shade, 
and  deep  verdure  being  perfect.  I  measured  several  nearly  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  of  head,  and  with  a  bole  a  foot  or  more  through, 
the  heads  being  picturesque  and  somewhat  irregular  from  age, 
while  preserving  their  compactness  and  valuable  shading-pro- 
perties. It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 'greater  improvement 
upon  the  hideous  lines  of  clipped  Limes  so  common  in  France 
than  is  presented  by  these  trees  at  Novnra.  But  as  we  hare  no 
proof  that  as  good  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  our  English 
streets,  we  must  torn  to  those  trees  that  we  have  already  tested 
tborou<;lily. 

The  Ijud  and  not  the  i;ood  qualities  of  tlie  Lime  place  it  so  high 
in  the  list;  for,  wliile  planted  more  al)nndantly  tluin  any  other 
city-tree,  it  is  by  far  the  worst,  and  tlie  extensive  use  of  it  in  our 
streets  is  a  great  mistake.  The  tall  lines  of  Lime-trees  in  the 
Gktrdeu  of  Plants  at  Paris  faXi  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  before 
one  has  time  to  admire  their  soft  green.  In  London,  at  the 
end  of  July,  the  Limes  are  often  the  most  miserable-looking  trees 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  And  all  this  in  the  midst  of  the  summer. 
The  withered,  burnt,  insect-covered  leaves  rustle  lifeless  upon  the 
trees,  hoarsely  whispering  the  coming  death  of  the  year  in  our 
ears  before  we  have  half  enjoyed  the  summer. 
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It  is  Tery  unwise  to  persist  in  planting  sneh  a  tree  so  largely 
as  we  do  when  there  are  yarions  deciduous  trees  that  will  do  all 
that  a  Lime  does  at  the  best  of  times,  and  that  have  none  of  its 
drawbacks.  Our  winter,  the  period  when  our  deciduous  trees 
must  be  devoid  of  leaves,  is  long  enough  without  making  it 
needlessly  so  by  lining  every  street  with  the  Lime.  In  the  parka 
this  tn  (  in  iy  Bometimes  be  planted,  but  never  in  streets,  quays, 
or  boulevards.  Apart  from  its  presenting  a  diseased  appearance 
for  more  tlian  half  the  time  that  it  ought  to  be  full  of  green  life, 
the  Liiiio  grows  mucli  too  hirgo  for  the  littlf  fiont  t:;ir(h'i!s  wliero 
it  is  so  abundantly  ciajtloycd,  and  will  soon  d<  jaivc  of  a  large  share 
of  light  and  sun  the  liousf  it  i.s  planted  t«i  aduin. 

The  Elm  is  a  tree  much  used  in  the  Lmidou  parks,  and  some- 
times seen  of  fine  dimensions,  but  occasiniially  it  is  much  diseased 
when  used  as  an  avenue-tree — for  example,  in  the  3Iall,  in  St. 
James's  Park,  where  the  eflect  of  the  avenue-planting  is  as  bad  as 
it  can  be.  A  few  Plane-trees  near  the  Buckingham  Palace  end  of 
the  Mall  almost  save  it  from  looking  absolutely  hideous  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  effect  of  the  Elms  in  Botten  Bow,  though 
much  bettor,  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  may  be  produced  in  like 
positions  by  using  other  trees.  The  variety  chosen  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it— the  long  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  in  Paris,  planted 
with  the  large-leaved  Elm,  is  a  success. 

Paulo wnia  imperialis  is  a  very  noble  subject  for  town-gardens, 
especially  so  for  those  on  n  dry  soil  like  Paris,  and  where  a  good 
shading-medium  is  wanted.  It  might  well  replace  some  of  the 
miles  of  poor  clipped  Elms  and  liimes  about  Paris  and  around 
numbers  of  French  country-houses.  The  stems  of  the  trees  art; 
straight,  and  just  about  the  right  elevation  for  a  shade-giving 
tree,  and  the  heads  spread  out  tlat,  so  as  to  give  com])Ietr  shade 
without  betraying  an  awkward  tendency  to  rise  too  high  and 
require  clipping  to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  light  from  the 
windows.  The  large  leaves  are  quito  fresh  in  autumn.  The 
Paulownia,  the  Ailantus,  and  the  Plane  seem  to  preserve  freshness 
and  vigour  no  matter  how  great  the  heat  or  abundant  the  dust. 
The  forest-trees  of  our  own  latitudes  do  not  do  this,  l;ut  become 
withered  while  their  companions  from  Japan  and  America  are  in 
the  greenest  health.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  improve- 
ment than  that  which  would  be  effectod  by  planting  this  tree 
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where  a  low  and  yet  good  sbade  is  required.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  town-gatden  tree,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
The  Ailantns  glandnlosa  is  a  town-tree  of  great  excellence. 

TVlion  yoong  it  is  graodnl  from  its  long  pinnate  leaTes — when  old 
and  well  grown  it  becomes  a  noble  forest-tree.  Bnt  the  qualities 
timt  will  above  all  others  recommend  it  to  the  town-planter  are 
its  health  and  freshness,  nnder  all  oironmstances,  in  towns. 
Dust,  foul  air,  or  drought  seem  to  have  no  eflect  upon  it.  For 
parks  and  aveiiuen  it  is  valuable,  as  it  perfectly  retains  its  foliage 
long  after  out  own  deciduous  trees  have  l)ecn  scorched  by  drought 
and  dust.  It  seems  to  do  equally  well  on  all  soils,  having  a 
constitution  wliich  seems  perfectly  indifierent  to  any  yicissitude of 
climate  of  these  latitudes. 

Everywhere  in  cities  the  Lombardy  Poplar  retains  its  health, 
preying  its  claims  to  be  far  more  abundantly  used  than  it  is  at 
present.  Avennes  of  this  tree  wonld  tell  as  well  in  some  positions 
in  cities  as  single  specimens  and  groups  of  it  do  in  the  landscape. 
The  drip  of  trees  is  sometimes  objected  to :  this  erect  and  close- 
growing  kind  wonld  seem  to  offer  itself  for  rather  narrow  streets 
and  positions,  where  a  spreading  habit  or  a  drip  might  be  an  in- 
conyenience  at  any  time.  Of  other  tapering,  colnmnar,  or  futigiate 
trees,  the  pyramidal  yariety  of  the  Oak  and  the  tapering  variety 
of  the  Bobinia  do  particularly  well  in  the  parks ;  and  the  last  is 
deserving  of  recommendation  for  tlie  town-burden. 

Of  weeping-trees,  in  addition  to  the  long-proved  and  indispen- 
sable Weeping  Willow,  we  havv^  the  Weeping  Birch,  Ash,  Beech, 
and  Elm,  in  all  eases  in  j>erfect  health  in  the  parks.  There  is  one 
tree  of  those  aliove-mentioned  which  ought  to  be  much  more 
grown  -the  weeping  variety  of  the  large-leaved  Elm  (Ulmus 
raontana  pendula).  This  is  a  tree  of  much  beauty  and  character, 
and  it  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  sutier  from  the  atmosphere  of 
London.  It  is  a  weeping-tree  of  the  first  order :  its  foliage  is 
massiTe,  shade  dense,  and  outline  most  picturesque  when  thickly 
clothed  in  summer — the  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  each  wide- 
spreading  branch  being  seen  just  glistening  aboTe  the  dense  mass 
of  leaTes.  It  is  a  hardier  tree  than  the  weeping  Willow,  and 
noTer  grows  too  high  for  a  London  or  any  other  town-gatden ;  in 
all  courtyards  or  open  gravelled  spaces,  in  little  squares  wherever 
a  shady  tree  is  desired,  it  is  invaluable. 
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The  numeroiu  free-growing  trees  of  the  Rom  order,  from  the 
Chinese  Fear  and  the  Almonds  that  illnminate  onr  groves  with 
masses  of  light  rosy  flowers  in  earliest  spring,  to  the  dwarf 
double  Prnmis,  nil  ^^row  healthfully  in  our  p«rks;  and  though 
unfit  for  street-pluuting  as  streets  are  at  present,  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  attention  both  for  small  gardens  in  towns,  and  for  squares, 
public  gftnlons,  and  parks. 

Tlie  group  near  the  innsrMim  in  tlic  P^otiinic  (lanlons  in  the 
Begent's  Park  pn>v»s  that  the  llawthoin  fiiniily  will  succee«l 
perfectly  on  the  worst  kind  of  soil — the  (b  rp  Led  uf  clay  <ni  tlie 
north  side  of  the  city.  The  Hawthorn  family  iurnish  a  greater 
number  of  hardy  oruamcutal  dwarf  trees  than  any  other  known  to 
ns.  They  are  not  only  pretty  and  fragrant  in  flower,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  Cmit  in  automn — borne  in  showers  of  bright  red, 
yellow,  black,  and  scarlet — is  of  itself  a  recommendation  which 
should  entitle  them  to  general  cnltiTation,  even  if  the  bloom  and 
fragrance  were  of  that  obscnre  type  which  never  attracts  the 
attention  of  any  one  but  a  botanist. 

Of  tribes  that  may  be  associated  with  the  Hawthorns  there  are 
the  Cotoneasters — the  freely  flowering  and  fruiting  decidnons 
species;  the  Almonds  and  Poaclios,  double  and  single  ;  the  varions 
double  Cherries  and  Plums ;  Amelanchiers  (Snowy  Mespilus)  ;  the 
Bird  Cherry  and  the  Weeping  Cherry;  the  Judas-tree;  the 
Quinces  and  Medlars  (]>articnl!\rly  Mespilus  Smithii)  ;  the  varieties 
of  the  Scotch  and  common  Laburnums  ;  the  Daphnes,  the  l)eutzias. 
the  various  kinds  of  Lilac,  and  numerous  other  rather  dwarf 
shrubs  for  the  eml»ellishmeiit  of  the  margins  of  groups,  etc.  ;  the 
various  kinds  of  Pyrus  from  the  great  P.  veatita  to  the  handsome 
Chinese  Pear  and  Japan  Quince. 

The  common  Stag*s-hom  Snmach  succeeds  so  well  in  the  small 
town-garden  that  it  deserves  a  word  of  praise.  It  does  not  grow 
so  gross  as  to  require  clipping,  and  retains  its  verdnre  without 
taint  long  after  the  Lime ;  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  suckers  too 
abundantly.  Amongst  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  the  Althea 
would  seem  to  be  the  best.  With  attention  it  should  form 
a  telling  object  in  all  parts  where  the  bottom  is  dry.  By 
*'  attention,"  is  meant  planting  it  BO  as  to  develop  it  into  a  speci- 
men, and  not  thrusting  it  promiscuously  amongst  rough  and 
mixed  shrubs,  which  may  obscure  it  from  the  sun  or  tend  to  rob  it 
of  nutriment  at  the  root. 
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Liriodendron  tulipifera,  the  Tulip-tree,  seems  perfectly  at  home 
in  city  parks  or  gardens,  and,  being  a  handsome  and  distinct  tree, 
in  every  way  deserves  to  be  planted  largely  in  sucli  idaces. 
Sophora  japonica  forms  on  dry  soila  a  grand  tree  in  tlie  ueigh- 
boorbood  of  London,  and  lias  the  Talnable  property  of  never 
seeming  to  suffer  from  dronght,  no  matter  how  dry  the  soil, 
retaining  its  yerdnre  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It  therefore  merits 
an  important  place  in  all  onr  parks  and  squares,  especially  those 
with  a  light  soil. 

Thevarions  species  of  Ash  offer  many  Talnable  trees  for  the 
town  planter,  of  which  good  evidence  may  be  seen  in  Kensington 
(hardens.  To  enumerate  fully  all  the  other  deciduous  trees  that 
wonld  thrive  in  cities,  would  simply  mean  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
more  vigorous  species  that  flourish  in  the  northern  world. 

Transplantino  Large  Trees.  —  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  of  the  public  gardening  of  Paris  is  the  excellent  system  of 
transplanting  trees  there  practised.  For  the  following  article  on 
this  subject  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  M.  £douard  Andio,  of 
Paris : — 

"  The  city  of  I'aiii^,  j-rior  to  having  formed  the  large  parks  and  public  giirdens 
which  she  now  |x)8»ctt8cs,  had  uo  regular  system  of  transplantiug  large  trees,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old-fiasbioned  cftrts  which  had  tieeik  vnd  at  Venaillee  aad 
the  otiier  royal  parka,  and  at  H.  de  Rvthichild'a  ohiteanz  at  Boulogne  and 
Fmihret,  principally  for  the  puri^se  of  removing  large  Oranj^e-trees  in  tnb^and 
occasionally  for  transplanting  old  and  valuable  trees.  These  carts  were  desijmed 
and  constructed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XLY.,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
they  wera  extnoMlj  cnmbenoiiM  and  inooiiTeiifent.  In  recent  days,  however, 
when  the  chief  gardenen  and  the  dty  aichitecta  were  often  called  upon  to  extern- 
pofue  shady  avenues  in  a  few  days,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to 
put  their  heads  toiiether  to  invent  some  new  nmchine  which  wonld  work  more 
easily  and  with  less  damage  to  the  lives  of  the  trees.  The  hrst  apijamtus  built 
oooaiBted  cf  a  frame  bearing  two  movahle  wooden  roUei%  one  on  the  fore-^uiiage 
and  the  other  at  the  back,  each  provided  with  hdea  in  which  to  place  the  enda  of 
the  levers  when  hoisting  n[)  the  tree.  A  round  case  made  of  sheet-iron  was 
hung  in  tlie  centre  susjx^ndcd  from  the  rollers  by  chains,  which,  when  the  tree 
was  raised  up  by  the  levers,  held  the  earth-liall  and  roots. 

**  We  do  not  intend  reviewing  all  the  impioyed  meana  aoooeaaivv^  employed 
before  the  models  now  in  tue  were  ado|iled$  we  have  only  to  atate  the  way  in 
which  the  removal  of  lar<:e  tn'ea  is  now  managed  in  Paris. 

**  We  take,  for  example,  a  specimen  tree,  thirty  years  old,  thirty  feet  ia  height, 
the  tnink  of  which  haa  a  dionmferanoe  of  three  feet  at  a  height  of  three  liset  from 
the  ground,  iti  total  weight  with  the  earth>ball  being  nearly  two  ton*.  The 
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openlioQ  is  oommflooed  bj  itAkliig  oat,  nmiid  the  stem,  the  dieomfereooe  of  the 
earth-bull,  whidi  will  be  on  an  avera;;c  a1x)ut  four  feet  in  dianictcr  for  mo»t 
8pt?ci»»s,  nn(\  IftPiior  accordin.:  to  llic  size  of  the  tretN  to  1m;  removed.  A  sec«»ud 
omcentric  circle  is  then  ma*ie  al)out  two  feet  oiitnide  tlie  first,  the  8iiace  lietween 
which  will  be  the  place  for  the  trench  to  be  dug  for  i)rcparing  the  tree.  The  toil 
is  then  removed  from  this  tmnoh  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  the  small  sad 
delicate  roots  are  drawn  otit  of  the  earth,  left  hanging,  and  carefully  [reserved. 
The  earth-liall  is  then  urukrnMtieil  to  previ'nt  the  roots  from  atlhcring  to  the 
subsoil ;  two  thick  planks,  a  tout  wide,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  ball,  are 
planed  underneath  pamllel  with  the  width  of  the  cart,  sn  that  they  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  lifted.  Privet-bmnrhes  are  now  placed 
upright,  close  together,  nil  round  the  earlh-hall,  tied  round  securely  with  r<'j«  s, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  orth  from  rruiiihliiig  away,  and  aliso  to  protect  the  small 
roots  from  the  influences  ol  the  weaiher. 

**The  removal  of  the  tree  is  then  commonoed  In  the  following  manner:— 
Two  stout  thick  pranks,  stron^^  enough  to  sup{X)rt  the  cart  with  the  tree  slung  in 
it,  and  a  little  lon-.'er  tlan  the  entire  excavation,  and  having  iron  guard-i>!atc8 
about  two  inches  hi;4luT  than  the  surface  bolted  on  each  side  so  as  to  prevent  the 
wheels  from  slipping  off,  are  place«I  parallel  to  each  other  across  the  excavation 
of  the  exact  width  existing  between  the  wheels.  The  movable  bars  at  the  back 
of  the  cart  are  then  removed,  an'l  the  cart  is  backed  into  the  ways  until  the  trunk 
of  tlio  tree  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  frame.  Tin-  niovaMe  bars  are  then  ]>nt 
in  their  place  a^aiu  so  as  to  strengthen  the  b^tck  of  the  wheels,  which  do  not  run 
(n  an  axletree,  hut  are  fitted  in  wraug|ii>in»  ftames  hanging  from  the  upper  [lart 
of  the  cart  The  diains  attadied  to  the  rollera  on  eadi  side  cf  the  cart  are  now 
lowered  and  pasiwd  und^  r  the  planks  Ix  fore  descrilx'd,  which  are  place<l  under 
the  earth-ball.  When  all  is  fast,  four  workmen  lieirin  siniiiltaneonsly  to  turn  the 
handles  attached  to  the  cast-iron  cog-wheels,  by  which  gre;it  lower  is  obtained  on 
the  rollers.  The  tree  is  n^aed  slowly  and  steadily  until  it  just  swings  dear  of  the 
(pound,  and  then  nothing  is  left  to  he  done  but  to  steady  the  tree  before  it  ia 
hoistM  np  to  its  projHT  lu  i^bt.  For  f]li^  |  ur|K>se  tin-re  is  at  raeh  ct»riier  of  the 
cart  a  strong  wrought-iron  h>><»k,  to  which  i.s  attached  a  block,  throii;^li  wliicli  runs 
a  strong  rtpe  fixed  at  the  other  end  to  a  leatla-r  collar.  These  tour  roiies  are 
then  rused  up  tofsether  and  the  collar  firmly  fastened  on  the  stem  of  the  tree 
about  seven  or  eiLdit  f^n-t  from  the  top  of  the  earth-ball.  The  tree  can  now  be 
easily  removi^l  u  ithout  t"t  ar  of  its  falling  over. 

"The  horses  are  llien  attached  to  the  cart,  which  is  drawn  slowly  off  the  ways, 
and  the  tree  can  be  removed  with  safety  to  its  future  resting-place  If  the  tree 
be  vigiorous  and  healthy,  a  hole  a  little  wider  than  the  me  from  which  it  has  been 
removetl  shoidd  be  dug  Uforehand,  the  earth  Ixjing  placed  carefully  on  one  side 
if  it  sliouM  l>e  of  a  kind  to  suit  the  tree  alxnit  to  Ik-  plantt-tl,  and  if  not,  it  should 
be  rephiccd  by  suitable  soil,  i  he  avei-age  dimcnsious  for  the  hole,  for  au  earth- 
ball  of  four  feet  in  diameter,  should  be  about  seven  feet,  so  that  eighteen  incbea 
are  preserved  all  round  the  tree  to  be  fdled  up  with  good  vegetable  soil.  The 
de|.th  should  ]>r  .  ipial  to  the  height  of  the  earth-ball,  or  a  little  more,  if  tlie  tree 
be  of  a  species  with  ta])-root8.   The  bottom  of  the  excavation  should  be  filled  in 
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with  m  Httb  food  wnXit        will  allow  the  top  of  (he  wth-baU  to  be  a  little 
thou  the  miToandiDg  gvound,  in  aooordiaDoe  with  en  inekinctlTe  notioo, 
which  almost  invariably  isdnoee  u  to  place  treea  need  aa  iaolated  qwamene  in 

lawns  on  small  hilkx'iks. 

"  When  this  is  done  the  planka  or  ways  arc  placed  in  position  as  belore  deticribct), 
and  tihe  cait  ie  veiy  eaieftilljr  diawn  on  them  until  the  earth^ball  ia  oactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole.  The  trae  ia  then  slowly  lowered,  Rn«l  when  it  tonebea  the 

gronnd  the  pruy-ropes  from  the  conuTs  of  the  carf  nrv  ]>nlIod  tiqht,  so  as  to  have 
the  tree  perfectly  upright  and  gteady  ;  the  cliains  are  luifasieiied  and  hoisted 
up  round  rollers;  the  two  planks  Unuith  the  cartli-ball  are  uudenuiiicd  and 
lemoved,  and  the  priTet^hoota  Uken  off.  They  then  proceed  to  flU  up  the  hole, 
partiealar  attention  bein^  paid  to  the  small  roots,  which  are  each  seixirately 
covcnfl  in.  When  this  is  finished  and  the  tree  is  considere<l  sufficiently  steady, 
the  ropes  are  removed ;  the  bars  are  taken  out  of  the  back  of  the  cart,  which 
ia  drawn  away,  and  the  htn  having  heen  reflzed  all  ia  ready  for  another 
imovaL 

"  An  abundant  watering,  if  the  removal  has  been  made  in  the  growing-sesson, 
will  be  the  end  of  the  oix'ration.  The  tree  nmst  now  be  ]irotectcd  agjiinst  the 
wind,  being  as  yet  merely  deixsndent  upon  its  own  gravity,  as  the  roots  take  time 
to  get  hold  of  the  groand.  Thta  leanlt  ia  obtained  by  placing  at  about  half-way 
up  the  atem  of  the  trae  a  padding  of  rtraw,  round  whidi  three  or  four  long  f4eeee 
of  wire-rojie  are  attnchwl ;  tliese  nre  carried  out  on  all  sides  of  the  tree  and  firmly 
fastened  to  stron(;  stakes  driven  in  the  ground.  We  may  then  bid  de6aQoe  to  the 
strongest  winds  that  blow. 

**If  dnmght  ia  to  be  feared,  the  atem  and  main  branches  of  the  tree  can  be 
aurrounded  with  pliuted  straw  watered  from  time  to  time,  or  by  a  coatinp;  of  clay 
inixecl  with  cow-dung  ami  covered  with  roUL'li  canvas,  which  is  nmeli  alxmt  the 
same  cokiur  aa  the  bark.  Sometimes  in  the  Ixjulevards  of  Paris  they  water  trees 
surrounded  in  this  manner  by  pouring  water  through  a  funnel  from  the  top, 
between  the  olay  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Theae  auxiliary  meana  far  keeping 
the  tree  alive  may  be  supplemented  by  many  others,  such  as  covering  it  entirely 
on  the  south  side  with  canvas,  to  pn  serve  it  from  tlie  sun  and  dmnudit  if  it  is 
of  a  rare  kind ;  by  watering  the  ground  well  if  it  is  dry,  or  by  draining  the  hole 
with  rubbish,  or  drain-pipes  if  the  soil  be  too  damp^  etc 

**  The  ordinary  aeaaon  for  transplanting  huge  deoiduona  treea  ia  from  Oetober 
to  April,  and  from  March  or  April  to  August  for  evergreens.  But  with  sufficient 
care  it  is  quite  jossible  to  transplant  trees  all  the  year  round,  provideil  the 
weather  be  suitable,  the  roots  uninjured,  the  soil  good,  and  that  they  bo  kept 
well  tMUnd  and  watered. 

**  In  choosing  the  tree  to  be  transplanted,  ita  age  and  species  must  be  duly 
considered.  For  instance,  it  is  useless  to  remove  a  tree  that  ia  sixty  or  eighty 
years  of  a^e,  as  it  will  never  produce  as  fine  foliage  as  it  did  before  its  removal, 
nor  will  it  make  any  remarkable  progress  in  size.  It  is  better  ouly  to  remove 
thoae  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old  and  under  without  any  earth-ball  at  all, 
taking  espedal  care  to  preserve  all  the  roots  intact.  The  best  a^'e  for  trans- 
planting larger  treea  ia  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  number  of  species 
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ordinarily  nmond  l«  limited,  m  only  the  moie  eommon  kinds  of  treii  «re 
saljwted  to  the  process,  no  one  cnrincj  to  nin  the  risk  of  losing  a  rare  aivl 
valuable  tree.  In  Paris,  experinmta  made  oa  Taiiaus  speoea  have  given  the 
following  results 

**  Bmoem  nemiy  nlwaifB  esrteln  ;  EIid%  Planee,  white  end  red  Hone^hestnnts, 
Limes,  AilaDtiia»  Cntali>a,  Panlownia,  Celtis,  Planera,  Sophoni,  and  Willows. 

"  .^'f/rrM«  uncertain,  hut  mnm  tlitui^  satis/drfory :  Toplars,  Syeamores,  Maplcft, 
Aiders,  Mulberries,  beech,  Ash,  Ma^^noliiis,  Amt'rit  iin  Waluutn,  Cercis,  Diospyros. 

*  Sueem very  rare :  Kobinias,  Crato^gua,  Uuwthurua,  and  nearly  all  the  Rotuem, 
Kich,  Lebnmnm,ind  many  Legmninom,  Pake  (Enropem  md  AmcrionX  PfcviMt 
Elms,  and  Gkdilidiiaa." 

\Yitli  respect  to  the  value  of  this  macliiiie  ns  compared  with 
uuy  in  nse  in  England,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Paris 
machine  is  the  beet.  Trees  sre  thexe  removed  daily  without  the 
least  difficulty  or  fosa^  that,  if  removed  in  this  oonntry,  would 
prohably  be  hononred  with  a  nokiee  in  the  local  papers.  The  best 
of  our  English  machines  must  be  taken  to  pieces  for  the  removal 
of  every  tree :  the  beams  have  to  be  taken  off  in  order  to  bring 
the  wheels  in  position,  then  they  have  to  be  replaced  in  position, 
as  well  as  the  liftinp^  apparatus.  Besides,  the  machines  are  un- 
wieldy and  awkward.  The  advantage  of  the  Frencli  maehine  is, 
that  by  removing  the  iron  rod  which  connects  the  hind  wheels 
and  tlie  liiiul  cross-beam,  the  machine  is  put  to  the  tree  without 
trouble  or  awkwardness.  The  lifting  power  is  by  means  of  racks, 
pinions,  and  levers.  Lately  whole  boulevards  of  trees  have  l)een 
moved  when  lial(-«^q()wn  ])y  the;  aid  of  these  machines.  A  few 
years  ago  only  comparatively  young  trees  were  tried  as  a  rule. 
The  new  Boulevard  Henri  IV.  was  planted  recently  with  Planes 
almost  as  Itfge  as  any  long-established  trees  in  Paris. 
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OHAPTEB  XI. 

The  JARDIN  Fleuriste  and  other  public 
Nurseries  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  its  public  nnrseries  Paris  possesses  a  very  useful  aid  which  we 
haTe  not  in  England.  With  us  each  park  or  garden  produces  or 
pnrefaases  its  own  snppliee;  in  Paris  all  the  public  gardens  of 
the  eitj  are  furnished  from  the  city-nnneries.  There  are  two 
seta  of  public  gardens — those  of  the  city  comprising  the  bonlerards, 
squares,  parks,  and  chnrch-gardens,  and  those  of  the  State,  the 
gardens  of  the  Lnzembonrg,  Tnileries,  LonTre,  and  others.  All 
are  equally  open  to  the  public  -  all  arranged  with  a  view  to  its 
pleasure  and  conyenience ;  but  iu  the  case  of  the  State-gardens 
each  supplies  its  own  stock.  AVliat  we  have  to  deal  with  now  is 
the  inauufactory,  so  to  speak,  fur  the  great  number  of  gardens 
and  open  spaces  made  duriiif]^  recent  years.  At  one  time  the  old 
Stato-pirdeua  wore  by  far  the  most  important  in  Paris;  now  they 
are  surpassed  by  those  created  specially  for  the  city  and  its 
people.  In  commencing  to  improve  the  public  gardens  of  the 
city,  it  was  a  wise  step  to  begin  with  central  nurseries,  from 
whence  all  those  gardens  could  be  supplied. 

The  adyantage  of  haying  public  nurseries  of  this  kind  to 
supply  the  parks,  gardens,  and  squares  of  a  great  city  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  surprising  they  haye  not  been  already  adopted  by  us. 
Not  only  could  the  necessary  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  be 
procured  much  more  cheaply,  but  a  greater  selection  of  choice 
subjects  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  planters.  By  selecting 
ground  fayourable  to  each  class  of  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  each 
could  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  be  bought;  and  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  selecting  and 
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Imrgaiiiiiig,  would  be  done  away  with,  the  planter  having  merely  to 
indicate  tiie  snhjecta  required.  They  oonld  he  quicUy  despatched 
to  any  given  point  in  vans  conBtrocted  for  the  purpose.  In 
addition  to  these  nclvantages,  a  small  portion  of  each  nursery 
might  he  set  apart  as  an  experimental  ground  to  test  newly- 
introduced  or  imperfectly-known  plants  ;  and  in  this  respect  each 
would  hf  of  valuahlo  aid,  not  only  to  tlio  State,  hut  also  to  the 
general  ])ultli('.  With  our  parks  and  crown  hinds  in  which  to 
select  p(tsitions,  the  estahlishment  of  sucli  giirdens  would  not  bo 
expensive,  and  would  in  a  very  few  yi  ars  save  the  first  cost  of 
their  formal u»n.  Our  large  nurserymen  would  feel  a  pleasure 
in  contributing  their  novelties  and  rarities,  as  they  now  do  to  our 
botanic  gardens,  and  a  system  of  exchange  might  be  arranged 
between  them  to  the  advantage  of  both  public,  private,  and 
commercial  establishments.  The  adoption  of  snch  a  system  does 
not  do  away  with  the  commerce  with  nurserymen  for  new  or  rare 
plants,  but  simply  secures  ample  supplies  of  those  in  general 
request. 

The  present  system  is  too  expensive  and  imperfect  to  last. 
We  have,  in  and  around  London  and  our  other  great  cities, 
numerons  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  their 
number  will  go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.    Let  us  suppose 
that  the  siiperiutendent  or  deslLrner  of  a  new  public  park  or 
garden  wants  many  thousand  trees  and  Khru])S  for  its  emlxdlish- 
meiit.    He  has  to  obtain  them  wherever  he  can,  and  as  our 
nurseries  are  arranged  eliietly  or  solely  for  j)rivate  suj)})ly,  most 
probably  there  will  ho  great  diUlculty  in  getting  some  things 
even  at  high  prices.     For  example,  u  very  important  item  in 
town-gardening  consists  of  trees  for  park  and  avenue  planting. 
If  at  l^e  present  moment  we  wished  to  plant  an  avenue  it  Plane- 
trees,  of  suitable  size  and  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  we 
should  have  to  send  to  the  Continent  for  them,  as  in  our  own 
nurseries  they  are  not  prepared  for  street-planting;  in  which 
case  they  would  cost  much  more  than  if  bought  in  this  country, 
and  be  in  far  worse  condition  for  the  pur]>ns('  than  if  they  had 
been  grown  at  home.    The  Planes  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
were  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  of  course  there  would  not 
have  been  the  sliglitest  occasion  for  tliis  if  we  po88e8.sed  the  kind 
of  estahlishmeuts  described,  and  of  which  the  necessity  must  be 
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obvious.  In  Paris  there  is  a  great  central  establishment  at  Passy 
where  all  the  tender  plants  are  raised  and  reared,  and  there  are 
nurseries  devoted  to  the  production  of  city-trees  and  shrubs,  in 
which  the  most  suitable  kinds  are  grown,  and  grown  to  the  size 
in  which  they  are  best  suited  for  being  placed  in  the  streets, 
parks,  or  gardens.  The  cost  of  each  plant  or  tree  is  in  this  case 
a  mere  trifle ;  with  us  the  plantation  of  even  a  very  small  park, 
or  one  boulevard,  would  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  wise  to  establish  a  large  nursery  for  all 
hardy  subjects,  from  trees  downwards,  for  the  supply  of  the 
public  parks  of  London. 


datt-dn'errd  Corrttior  bftxueen  th*  P^aMt-koutet  im  tk«  Jiirdin  Flfurittf. 


The  Jardin  Fleuristo  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  situated  in  the 
Avenue  d'Eylau,  close  to  the  Porte  de  la  Muette,  leading  to  the 
principal  promenade  of  the  Bois  de  lioulogne.  It  is  the  depot  for 
all  the  tender  plants  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  parks,  gardens, 
and  squares  of  the  city.  Entering  from  the  Avenue  d'Eylau,  the 
first  objects  of  interest  that  are  seen  are  collections  of  hardy 
plants  growing  in  the  open  air  on  a  small  lawn  amidst  the  glass 
houses  with  which  the  place  is  nearly  covered.  The  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  group  planted  on  this  lawn  is  a  number  of 
hardy  liamboos,  proving  clearly  that  in  our  latitudes  we  may 
enjoy  the  peculiar  grace  and  verdure  of  these  giant  grasses,  and, 
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by  planting  them,  highly  improve  the  appearance  of  onr  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds,  cspcciully  in  pluccH  under  the  mild  influeoofiS 
of  the  Hen  and  in  the  west  and  south  of  England  and  Irt-hind. 

Tlie  interior  arrangi-nieiits  uiade  in  the  glass  houses  here  for 
the  convenience  of  the  workmen  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
plants  in  winter  arc  admirahle,  and  should  he  adopted  in  similar 
instances.  AVe  huild  more  hot-houses  than  any  otlier  people, 
construct  them  better,  and  furnish  them  better ;  and  therefore  it 
is  dMusUe  that  in  disposing  them  in  rektion  to  eseh  other,  we 
should  employ  the  most  eoonomicsl  end  conyenient  plan.  They 
are  frequently  scattered  aboat  without  any  connection  with  each 
other,  and  there  is  consequent  additional  expense  and  trouble. 
But,  even  where  the  errors  of  the  scattering-system  are  guarded 
against,  there  is  seldom  an  effective  means  of  communication  from 
one  to  the  other  without  going  into  the  open  air.  All  know  how 
disagreeable  it  is  to  pass  from  a  hot  stove  to  frosty  or  damp  air ; 
it  is  dangerous  to  tender  plants;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  the  liealth  of  those  employed  in  such  structures.  All 
these  inconveniences  are  got  rid  of  hy  the  very  simple  plan 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  group  of  houses,  the  arrangement  of 
which  the  woodcut  may  serve  to  cx})lain.  The  plant-houses  are 
ranged  on  each  side  of  a  glass-covered  passage,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  the  plants  into  the  open  air  in  winter,  or  for 
the  men  who  work  in  the  houses  to  undergo  any  change  of 
temperature  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  houses  are  placed  so  close 
together,  that  heating  them  becomes  much  less  difficult  than  when 
they  are  separated.  The  adTantages  of  the  plan  are  so  great,  that 
nobody  building  houses  for  growing  or  storing  plants  should 
neglect  to  adopt  it.  For  Graperies  with  the  borders  outside,  it 
would  not  be  so  suitable;  hut  where  good  borders  are  made 
inside,  it  would  answer  well;  or  the  Vineries  or  Peach-houses 
might  form  the  outer  four  houses  of  each  block,  leaving  the  plant* 
houses  and  forcing-]i«iusos  inside. 

Plants  may  bo  plae<  d  in  the  passage,  when  narrow,  in  half- 
oval  groups  between  each  door.  In  large  placrs  wliere  the  houses 
on  each  side  would  \>o  tilled  with  ornameutal  specimen  plants,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  tlie  glass-covered  passage  as  wide 
as  one  of  the  houses.  In-ds  might  l>e  placed  between  the  doors, 
and  climbers  run  up  the  roof,  thus  converting  the  passage  into  an 
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agreeable  winter-garden.  With  the  better  kinda  of  climbers 
depending  from  the  roof ;  a  few  beds  of  Oranges  and  Camellias, 

and  some  Palms  and  fine-leaved  plants  here  and  there,  to  lend 
grace  and  character  to  the  scene,  one  can  fancy  few  things  more 
af^reeable  in  the  way  of  winter-garden  or  conservatory,  particularly 
as  the  varied  contents  of  the  houses  on  each  side  could  be  seen 
through  the  glass  from  the  corridor  or  promenade. 

The  Cannas  and  like  plants,  of  which  such  grucet'ul  use  is  made 
in  Paris  gardens,  are  preserved  in  a  most  efficient  way  in  caves  in 
this  garden.  When  tiie  stone  is  qnarried  for  bnilding  purposes, 
a  rough  propping  colnmn  is  left  here  and  there,  and  tima  dark 
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and  spaciotis  oaveB  of  equable  temperature  are  left  nndergronnd. 
They  are  in  this  case  about  seven  feet  high,  and  are  used  for 
storing  plants  that  may  be  well  preserred  without  light  in  the 
winter.  Here  too  in  masses  against  the  cave  walls  are  arrayed 
quantities  of  the  Chinese  Bice-paper  plant,  which  is  so  much 
grown  in  the  gardens.  It  seems  in  a  perfectly  firm  and  safe 
condition,  growing  in  the  gas-lighted  atmosphere,  and  sending 
out  lonp^  blanched  leaves  of  a  delicate  lemon-colour,  which  wh«l 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer,  soon  acquire 
a  healthy  green. 

The  nursery  for  trees  for  the  boulevards  is  situated  at  Petit 
Bry,  near  Nogent-aur-Mavuo.   It  consists  of  nearly  forty-five 
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acres,  entirely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  tlie  commoner  and  more 
naeful  kinds  of  trcos  for  avenuo  and  l)oulfvard  plantinj];.  On 
enterin*^,  the  fifHt  thiiii;  tliat  sli  ikrs  the  visitor  is,  that  tlie  whole  of 
the  Burt'ace  of  the  ^nound  is  tliiuwu  into  ridges  nearly  nix  feet 
in  width,  on  the  jipcx  of  wlncli  the  trees  are  planted.  This 
arran<;eiuent  is  adopted  in  (•ons(<|uence  of  the  ground  heing 
occasionally  flooded  hy  the  river  Marne,  which  is  close  hy,  to  prevent 
the  ireoB  being  inj  ured  by  the  water  freesing  aboTe  the  base  of  their 
etems.  The  kinds  mostly  raised  are  the  Western  Plane,  the  Horse- 
chestnut,  the  large-leaved  Elm,  Ailantns  gUndnlosa,  Planeras, 
and  Lombardy  Poplars — the  last,  however,  are  not  used  for 
sTenne  or  street  planting.  Other  kinds  nsed  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  these — the  Panlownia,  for  example,  are  grown  at  Longchamps. 
These  trees,  the  names  of  which  are  here  mentioned  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  are  all  trained  with  straight  stems,  and  sent 
from  hence  to  the  houlevards  for  planting  as  far  as  possible  of 
equal  size.  The  rule  is  to  send  them  out  with  a  straight  stem  of 
nearly  ten  feet  long,  and  ahout  eiglit  inches  in  circumference.  The 
[)ortioii  ahovf  the  ten  feet  of  clear  stem  is  not  of  so  much 
conse(jii(  ii(  <'  iind  may  vary,  hut  if  the  trees  when  taken  up  for 
planting  do  not  present  the  length  of  "  clean  "  stem  considered 
necessarv,  the  lower  hraiu  lies  are  cut  awav  till  it  is  attained.  Of 
course  the  trees  are  so  pruned  when  young  that  straightuess  of 
stem  is  obtained.  To  arrive  at  the  size  and  fitness  for  street- 
planting,  the  Plane  r<  tiuires  about  five  years,  the  Horse-chestnnt 
ten,  the  Ailantns  four,  the  Elm  and  Planera  about  five  years  each. 
The  Elm  and  Planera  are  the  only  trees  that  require  support  in 
training  them  into  the  necessary  form,  for  which  purpose  stakes 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high  are  used. 

The  nursery  for  shrubs  is  very  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
racecourse  of  Longchamps  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  is  some- 
what more  than  twelve  acres  in  extent.  It  is  in  excellent  keeping, 
and  contains  a  good  stock  of  both  well-known  and  rarely-used 
subjects.  "Roses  and  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and  hardy  climbers  are 
grown  ht  re  for  the  city-gardens,  as  well  as  nearly  every  kind  of 

low  tree. 

The  nursery  for  hardy  tbiweis  is  situated  in  the  Bois  de 
\  incennes,  and  consists  of  nearly  twenty  acres  of  sandy  ground 
just  outside  the  fortifications,  near  the  Torte  Bicpus  and  Lac 
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Daumesnil.  The  stock  of  spring  flowers  is  not  a  varied  one,  and 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Where  there  is  so  much  ground 
devoted  to  a  speciality,  it  ought  to  be  well  done ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  with  so  much  improvement  in  other  ways  a 
large  stock  of  all  the  really  ornamental  hardy  flowers  is  not 
formed.  It  would  be  conferring  a  general  benefit  if,  instead  of 
depending  so  much  on  plants  requiring  expensive  stoves  and 
ceaseless  trouble  for  their  preservation,  the  chief  gardeners  of  the 
city  showed  what  may  bo  done  with  the  hardy  plants  belonging 
to  our  own  and  similar  climates.    At  present  their  collections  of 


Cavet  undfr  tlu  Jardim  Fleurute,  used  for  Storing  Tender  I'ltintt  in  \y inter. 


herbaceous  plants  and  spring  flowers  consist  of  quantities  of 
ordinary  kinds,  A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  a  greater  number 
of  hardy  plants  grown  in  Paris  gardens  tlian  in  London.  ]5ut 
since  then  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  hardy 
flowers  in  England,  and  now  our  collections  are  far  richer  than 
any  to  be  found  in  France, 

The  nursery  for  the  Pines  and  Rhododendrons  is  also  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  near  Auteuil,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
hardy-flower  nursery.  The  climate  of  Paris  is  not  so  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  coniferous  trees  as  that  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  English  visitor  the  Auteuil  nursery  does  not  h>ok 
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ao  ftttnetiTe  m  tliat  at  Lcmgehamps,  but  it  is  well  stoeked,  and 
seme  its  pnrpose  admirably.  The  Ameriean  plants  are  meetly 
grown  in  the  dight  shade  aibrded  hy  thin  hedges  of  Arbor  TitA. 
The  Ivy  used  for  making  the  edgings,  which  are  ao  mnch  admired 

in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  and  for  enaj  other  porpoae  for 
which  the  plant  ia  employed,  is  grown  here. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 
The  Cemeteries  of  Paris. 

To  anyone  aeonstomed  to  associate  cemeteries  with  gardens  more  or 
less  1)eaTitif ul,  the  oemeteries  of  Paris  are  far  from  being  agreeable. 
In  these  human  love  does  not  fiul  in  its  testimony ;  bat  snch  are 
the  evils  of  orereiowding,  of  still  following  plans  less  eridentlj 
wrong  when  the  dtj  was  mnch  smaller,  and  of  a  horrible  system 
of  nsing  the  same  ground  for  interments  many  times  over — ^that 
the  best  aspects  of  these  cemeteries  are  painful  to  anyone  who 
knows  what  is  possible  or  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
the  formation  of  decent  burial-grounds  near  large  cities.  Nothing 
more  agreonhlo  is  to  he  soon  than  crowded  stones  and  whole  acres 
covered  with  decaying  Miickened  "  immortellos  " — the  sight  being 
most  depressing  to  anyone  accustomed  to  green  churchyards.  In 
the  portions  devoted  to  the  graves  of  the  rich,  or  of  such  as  passed 
on  their  way  to  the  grave  by  the  paths  of  fame  or  glory,  a  little 
chapel  or  a  ponderous  tomb  often  prevents,  for  a  time,  the  dust 
of  individuals  from  mingling  with  the  common  clay  of  their 
neighbonrs,  and  the  earth  is  not  used  merely  as  a  deodorising 
medinm,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  same  cemetery. 

Where  the  poorer  people  bury  their  dead  in  this  part  of  the 
graveyard  may  be  seen  a  most  revolting  mode  of  sepulture.  A 
very  wide  trench,  or  fosse,  is  cut,  broad  enough  to  hold  two  rows 
of  coffins  placed  across  it,  and  one  hundred  yards  or  so  in  length. 
Here  they  are  rapidly  sto^\  ed  in  one  after  another,  dose  together, 
no  earth  between  ike  cofiin^-,  and  wherever  the  coffins,  which  are 
very  fragile,  happen  to  be  short  so  that  a  little  space  is  left 
between  the  two  rows,  those  of  children  are  placed  in  lengthwise 
between  them  to  economise  space ;  the  whole  being  done  much  as 
a  workman  would  pack  bricks  together.  This  is  the  fosse  commune. 
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or  grave  of  the  humble  class  of  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  the  ground.  The  remains  of  these  people  thus  dishonoured 
are  not  even  allowed  to  rest  in  the  grave,  such  as  it  is,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  a  short  time  their  Iwnes  are  dug  up  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  another  crop.  There  is  thus  a  very  wide  difference 
between  "  sickle  and  crown  "  in  Pere-la-chaise.  A  cutting  thirteen 
or  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  the  earth  thrown  up  in  high  banks 
on  either  side,  a  priest  standing  at  one  part  near  a  slope  formed 
by  the  slight  covering  thrown  over  the  buried  of  that  day,  and, 
frequently,  a  little  crowd  of  mourners  and  friends,  bearing  a 
coffin.    Thev  hand  it  to  the  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  who 

packs  it  beside  the 
others  without 
placing  a  particle 
of  earth  between ; 
the  priest  says  a 
few  words,  and 
sprinkles  a  few 
drops  of  water  on 
the  coflin  and  clay; 
someof  the  mourn- 
ers weep,  but  are 
soon  moved  out  by 
another  little 
crowd,  with  its 
dead,  and  so  on 
till  the  long  and 
wide  trench  is  full.  They  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  throw  a 
little  earth  against  the  coffins  last  put  in,  but  simply  place  a  rough 
board  against  them  for  the  night.  Those  places  not  paid  for  in 
perpetuity  are  completely  cleared  out,  dug  up,  and  used  again 
after  a  few  years.  The  wooden  crosses,  little  headstones,  and 
countless  ornaments  are  carted  away  or  are  thrown  together 
in  great  heaps,  the  crosses  and  consumable  parts  being  generally 
sent  to  the  hospitals  as  fuel.  The  headstones  from  such  a  clear- 
ance (when  not  claimed  in  good  time  by  their  owners)  go  to  make 
the  drainage  of  a  drive,  or  for  some  similar  end.  And  yet  these 
people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  ground  in  perpetuity, 
go  on  erecting  inscribed  headstones,  and  l)ringing  often  their 
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little  tokens  of  love,  knowing  well  that  a  few  years  will  sweep 
away  these,  and  that  afterwards  they  cannot  even  tell  where  is 
the  dust  of  those  that  have  been  taken  from  thcra.  One  day, 
when  in  the  Cemetery  of  Mont  Purnasse,  I  saw  the  workmen 
making  a  new  road,  the  bottom  of  which  was  formed  of  broken 


I  WW  iH  an  Amcrut$m  CardrH  ifuiflfry,  1876. 


headstones,  many  of  them  bearing  a  date  four  years  before. 
These  had  been  placed  on  ground  that  had  not  been  paid  for  in 
perpetuity,  and  were  consequently  grubbed  up  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  when  the  ground  was  required  again  for  another  series 
of  these  disgusting  interments,  which  are  needless  too  so  long  as 
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there  is  plenty  of  cheap  land  in  the  enTirona  of  Paria.  Let  ua 
hope  that  whatever  elae  may  be  **  taken  from  the  French,"  we 
may  never  imitate  them  in  their  cemetery-management. 

The  Americans  are  the  only  people  who  bury  their  dead 
decently  and  IxMuitifully,  that  i3,  bo  far  as  the  present  mode 
of  sepoltnre  will  allow  them.  For  beauty,  extent,  careful 
planting,  pictnresqne  views  and  keeping  the  garden-caneteriea 
formed  within  the  past  poneration  or  so  near  all  the  principal 
American  cities  are  u  great  iidvance  upon  nnythinjx  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  They  are  in  soinc  cases  as  lai  <;e  as  national  parks,  and 
as  full  of  trees  and  flowers  as  a  choi('<>  j^^arden.  Many  of  the 
larger  cities  liave  several  of  these  beautiful  large  garden-like 
cemeteries.  There  arc  half-a-dozen  or  more  within  driving 
distance  of  New  York.  Not  the  least  interesting  or  admirable 
featnre  of  these  American  cemeteries  ia  the  room  allotted  to  each 
fiunily  and  to  eaeh  grave.  Each  family  poeaesaea  a  "  lot " — quite 
a  little  garden — in  which  the  gravea  are  dotted  about,  and  which 
18  uaually  neatly  kept  and  well  planted.  Thua  the  repulaive 
overcrowding  of  the  European  city-cemeteriea  doea  not  eziat  in 
America. 

The  gentleman  who  first  originated  these  noble  American 
cemeteries,  Mr.  J.  Jay  Smith  of  German  town,  Philadelphia,  is  yet 
alive,  and  only  a  year  or  two  ago  visited  London  with  the  view 
of  founding  a  similar  kind  of  cemetery  here,  with  all  recent  im- 
provements. ^VheIl  in  America  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  witli  him  sonio  of  the  larger  cemeteries  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  their  riches  in  trees 
and  shrubs,  their  vast  extent,  and  the  beautiful  positiou  occupied 
by  the  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  on  the  slopes  on  both  sides 
of  the  noble  river.  This  ijuiet,  impressive  resting-place  for 
the  dead,  which  looks  more  like  a  great  national  garden  than  a 
cemetery,  is  aituated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  city  as  to  pre- 
clude any  danger  of  the  reij^uirement  of  the  ground  for  building 
purposea.  Moreover,  it  ia  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  valley  and 
river  of  the  SchuylkUl,  and  on  ita  northern  and  aouthern  aidea  by 
ravinea  ao  deep  and  predpitoua  aa  to  inaure  that  no  engineering 
skill  will  ever  pierce  them  with  roads  or  streets.  It  consists  of  a 
delightfully- undulating  plateau,  situated  on  a  blnff  projecting  into 
the  Schuylkill,  thua  conatitutiug  it  a  promontory  bounded  on  three 
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gides  by  the  deep  TalleyB  already  mentioned.  In  Ameriea  ores 
small  oonntry-iownB  have  followed  the  example  of  the  eities,  and 
instead  of  the  old  eity  grayeyaid,  we  see  imitations  of  Greenwood, 
Laurel  Hill,  or  Mount  Anbnm,  with  their  drives,  walks,  and 
aYennes.  In  many  respects  the  change  is  a  beneficial  one, 
espeoiaUy  in  the  matter  of  healthfnlness.  When  nearly  forty 
yean  ago,  the  idea  of  such  cemeteries  was  first  broached,  it  Ml- 
countered  rrreat  oppoflition.  Since  then  no  good  fashion  ever 
spread  so  rapidly.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  L.  Olmstead  of  New 
York,  for  the  photographs  from  whicli  the  engravings  of  American 
cemeteries  were  made,  and  also  for  the  following  notes  upon  the 
Spring  Grovf  cemetery,  said  to  he,  in  some  respects,  the  best 
ordered  in  America,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  specimen 
of  its  kind.  I  take  pleasure  in  illustrating  these  beautiful  ceme- 
teries for  the  sake  of  comparing  them,  with  the  ghonl-yards  of 
Paris  and  other  European  cities.  In  Spring  Groye  an  important 
improvement  is  effeeted  by  a  rule  which  prevents  the  erection  of 
more  than  one  monument  on  each  famUy  bnrial-lot.  This  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  a  solid  foundation  not  less  than  six 
feet  deep,  the  usual  depth  of  graves,  so  that  burials  can  be  made 
around  the  monument,  and  the  respective  inscriptions  be  placed 
on  it,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  head  and  foot  stones,  which 
always,  more  or  less,  convey  the  idea  of  a  potter's  held,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  single  interments  ;  and  where  people,  to  all  appear- 
ance, vie  with  each  other  in  procuring  the  tallest  lu  adstones  and 
the  largest  amount  of  ornament,  thus  increasing  the  dilliculty  of 
keeping  such  places  in  proper  order.  Wherever  grave-marks  are 
necessary,  they  sliould  project  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  be  not  much  larger  than  ordinary  landmarks  to  lots, 
but  the  base  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  action  of  frost.  In  some 
instances  lot-holders  have  planted  a  tree  until  a  suitable  monu- 
ment can  he  procured,  or  sometimes  even  to  remain  permanently, 
which  latter  course  is  very  desirable  on  sections  where  there  is 
already  a  great  abundance  of  tomb-stones. 

To  the  arboriculturist,  in  particular.  Spring  Grove  ought  to  be 
a  place  of  great  interest,  as  indeed  will  be  many  like  places.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  directorate  from  the  first  to  introduce  a 
variety  of  suitable  representatives  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
the  grounds.   In  this  they  were  considerably  assisted  by  the 
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owners  of  the  lots,  tbe  most  prominent  of  them  being  members  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  Society  originated 
the  idea  of  establiahing  a  rural  cemetery  in  this  spot.  The  greater 
part  of  the  grounds,  when  purchased,  was  densely  covered  with 
native  forest-trees.  In  the  lower  or  southern  portion,  the  Elm, 
Sycamore  and  Ash  predominate ;  the  central  part  is  chiefly 
covered  with  Tulip-trees,  Sugar-maples,  Sassafras,  etc.,  while  the 
western  division  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Beech,  Sour- 
gum,  Red-bud,  and  Dog-wood.  The  northern  part  is  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  groves  of  various  kinds  of  Oak,  of  Nature's  own 
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planting  centuries  ago.  The  cflfect  produced  by  the  brilliant 
colours  which  most  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  assume  in  autumn, 
is  magnificent.  The  introduction  of  varieties  of  evergreens,  whose 
perennial  verdure  is  particularly  appropriate  for  ornamenting 
places  of  sepulture,  has  contributed  much  to  mitigate  the  bleak 
desolation  of  winter  and  to  render  the  prospect  agreeable  at  all 
times.  The  area  of  Spring  Grove  is  considerably  over  300  acres 
of  undulating  surface,  mostly  of  sandy  subsoil,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  and  forest -scenery. 

Although  we  do  not  allow  the  remains  of  our  poor  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  disrespect  as  the  French,  there  is  no  place  where 
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our  backwardness  in  all  that  is  best  and  most  essential  in  garden- 
ing is  more  apparent  tlian  in  the  ehnrohyard.  All  the  edvantages 
that  oonld  he  desired  for  a  charming  garden  are  Bometimee  at 
hand  in  these  places,  yet  the  rule  is  to  see  them  as  haze  as  a 
housetop,  and  much  less  interesting  as  regards  regetation  than 
the  Tcry  ditdies  hy  which  they  are  sarronnded.  This  is  tme, 
not  so  mneh  of  chnrchyards  in  towns,  as  in  the  fiurest  parts  of 
onrfiurest  counties.  Indeed,  in  cities  and  towns  trees  and  shmhs 
often  embellish  the  space  around  the  church,  whereas  in  some 
beautifnl  parts  of  Kent,  or  Surrey,  or  Warwickshire,  it  is  common 
to  see  a  church  without  a  particle  of  graceful  vegetation  on  either 
the  walls  of  the  church,  the  ground,  or  the  low  walls  that  some- 
times surround  the  whole,  although  no  spots  are  more  easily 
converted  into  lovely  gardens.  In  these  days  of  costly  church- 
decorations  one  may  surely  not  in  vain  call  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  church-garden.  Thousands  spent  on  the  most 
elaborate  artistic  decorations  indoors  will  never  produce  such  a 
beautiful  and  all-satisfying  result  as  a  few  pounds  judiciously 
spent  in  eonyerting  the  churchyard  into  a  ehorch-garden.  There 
are  seyeral  reasons  why  churchyards  are  more  than  nsnally 
fayonrable  spots  for  the  formation  of  gardens  of  the  best  kind. 
The  site  and  situation,  in  the  oonntry  at  least,  are  freq^nently 
fiiToorable  and  pictnresqne,  the  soil  is  generally  suitable,  the 
tree-planter  has  usually  the  assurance  that  what  he  does  will 
remain  for  ages,  the  associations  of  the  spot  are  such  as  to  awaken 
the  mind  to  the  influences  of  great  natural  hennty,  the  walls  of 
the  church  usually  offer  excellent  opportunities  lor  the  display 
of  the  larger  hardy  climbers,  the  walls  of  the  churchyard 
advantages  for  the  developmont  of  those  of  more  humble  growth, 
the  ground  is  generally  admirably  adapted  for  trees,  and  the 
very  turf  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  garden  of  spring-flowers. 

Of  suitable  trees  the  Yew  is  even  more  enduring  than  archi- 
tecture itself  ;  and  it  should  neyer  be  forgotten  that  gardeners 
have  observed  and  propagated  yarieties  of  this  tree  which  differ 
greatly  from  the  ordinary  type,  and  are  no  less  beautiful — the 
Irish  Tew,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  precious  trees  in  existence, 
becanse  it  is  as  hudy  as  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  trees  in 
beauty.  It  would  be  easy  to  adorn  many  a  churchyard  with 
Tarieties  of  the  common  Tew  alone,  and  of  these  we  should 
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eertftiiily  give  preference  to  the  green  aa  againat  the  Tariegated 
kincb.  iUthongh  we  ahall  nerer  get  any  finer  trees  than  our 
native  Tew  and  its  Tarietiee,  it  must  yet  be  remembered  that  our 
gardens  now  oontais  many  eyergreen  trees  fromTaiions  oonntries, 
and  from  these  a  selection  maybe  made;  bnt  in  that  selection 
there  should  nerer  be  a  tender  tree.  It  has  long  been  fashion- 
able to  plant  quantities  of  eyergreen  trees  not  hardy  enongh  for 
many  districts  of  the  country,  and  even  where  they  seem  so  fiur 
to  Im?  hardy,  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  quick  growth 
of  the  treoH  in  their  own  nnd  in  more  favourable  climes,  knows 
also  that  they  will  never  attain  their  natural  dignity  or  heauty 
in  this  country.  There  are,  for  example,  many  places  where  the 
Deodar,  the  Wellingtonia,  or  the  Arnncaria  should  not  he  planted. 
The  church-garden  being  usually  limited  in  space,  for  this  reason 
alone  only  trees  certain  to  be  long-lived  in  the  situation  should 
be  planted.  Eyergreens  haye  been  mentioned  first.  Snmmer- 
lea&ig  trees  should,  howeyer,  not  be  neglected,  as  among  these 
are  our  most  beautiful  flowering-trees,  and  many  of  than  giye 
also  refreshing  shade  and  pleasant  green  foliage  long  into  the 
autumn,  as,  for  instance,  the  Locust-tree.  Where  the  space  is 
limited  and  it  is  desirable,  as  it  nearly  always  is,  to  leave  some 
room  between  the  trees  for  views,  etc.,  the  various  pyrnmidal  or 
tapering  trees  will  be  useful.  In  planting  it  is  essential  not  to 
hide  the  building  itself  from  important  points  of  view.  To 
enlmnce  and  not  to  conceal  beauty  should  be  the  planter's  object, 
and  he  can  scarcely  pay  too  much  attention  to  points  for  view 
both  of  and  from  his  site. 

All  who  know  how  readily  and  sini}ily  the  wallw  of  churclies 
may  be  made  into  chamiiug  gardens  ot  evergreen  or  flowering 
plants,  must  regret  that  so  many  of  them  are  bare  of  even  Ivy  or 
Virginian  Creeper.  Many  of  the  finest  flowering  Boses  and 
dimbers  could  be  grown  in  such  positions.  Freidi  foliage  or 
roseate  blooms  are  neyer  seen  to  greater  adyantage  than  against 
the  worn  grey  or  brown  stones  of  our  churches.  The  seyeral 
sides  of  the  church  may  each  haye  its  appropriate  plants,  choice 
Boses  and  the  least-hardy  subjects  haying  the  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  walls.  Where  Ivy  is  used  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
wholly  exclude  other  and  rarer  subjects.  The  low  walls  often 
placed  round  grayeyards  offer  also  a  desirable  position  for  wall* 
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plants,  saoh  m  the  wumB  lyies,  Clematis,  Cotoneastcr,  etc.  Some-' 
tiniee  tombs  may  offer  opportunities  here  and  there  for  the  growth 
ni  a  plant  of  similar  character ;  but  there  should  be  no  disturb- 
ance of  any  monuments  or  graves  for  planting  of  any  kind. 
Intelligence  will  be  best  employed  ill  beaatifyingi  not  concealing 
or  obliterating  such  objects. 

Flower-beds  of  the  common  ty])0  are  f[uite  out  of  place  in  a 
churchyard.  A  group  of  Yuccas  or  of  Lilies  may  be  planted,  but 
they  do  not  need  formal  beds  ;  the  tasteful  gardener  may  make 
at  least  one  beautiful  large  bed — the  whole  of  the  turf.  In  this 
one  of  the  ideas  of  the  "  wild  garden  " — dotting  bulbous  flowers 
through  the  grass — may  be  most  effectiTely  carried  out.  It  is 
scaroely  necessary  to  state  here  that  many  of  our  lairest  spring* 
flowers  are  easily  naturalised  in  grass.  The  snrfiuse  of  the 
chnrehyard  is  often  snitahle  for  this,  hecanse  the  grass  in  it  is 
not  mown  so  early  or  so  primly  as  that  in  gardens.  There  are 
usually  in  churchyards  little  variations  in  surface  or  soil  which 
fayonr  the  development  of  a  variety  of  spring-flower  life,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  welcome  among  the  budding  grass  in  spring. 
The  Scillas  and  Snowdrops  do  exceedingly  well  in  turf,  and  so 
does  the  Apennine  Anemone.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  occasional 
needful  disturbance  of  the  ground  would  interfere  with  these 
plants,  but  once  well  established,  they  would  not  mind  this  in  the 
least.  Groups  of  DafTodiis  of  various  kinds  would  look  exceedingly 
well  in  the  turf;  perhaps  Ihey  would  require  watching,  but  they 
•  would  repay  it  by  their  nublc  blossoms,  which  seem  quite  regard- 
less of  harsh  weather  in  spring. 

Jm  ofmneetion  with  this  snhject  the  state  of  our  old  London 
cemeteries  invites  some  notice.  They  coold  for  the  most  part  be 
readily  converted  into  oases  of  trees,  and  snrely  they  ought  to  he 
preserved  for  ever  inviolate— if  not  as  graveyards,  yet  as  gardens. 
In  some  places  they  have  commenced  rooting  up  the  grave- 
yards, not  merely  where  the  tunnelling  power  of  a  railway 
company  is  brought  to  bear,  but  where  the  thing  is  done  for  mere 
love  of  "  improvement."  Tombs  and  headstones  are  being  cleared 
out  of  the  way  and  all  obstructions  removed,  ho  that  a  level 
surface  may  bo  obtained  on  which  to  set  a  few  hundred  ever- 
greens, which  have  little  more  chance  of  nourishing  in  London 
with  its  present  atmosphere  than  if  planted  in  the  Salt  Lake.  To 
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hftve  the  memorials  of  one's  friends  disturbed  for  the  ill-digested 
schemes  of  %  jobbing  gardener  is  bad  enough ;  bnt  when  it  is 
oonsidered  that  this  sacrilege  is  performed  to  plant  snbjeote  that 
have  no  chance  of  thrivingi  then  the  wisdom  of  the  change  is  fully 
*  seen.  It  is  true  the  BCQlptnre  of  these  stones  in  onr  cemctcrios  is 
anything  but  Greek,  but  the  rudest  tell  of  love  and  death  *'  where 
human  harvests  groWt"  vulgar  mfnds  must  be 

sacred.  What,  then,  must^  be  tlu?  feelings  of  those  who  have  had 
the  memoriftis  they  cherish  (listnrhed  for  Buch  a  purpose  ?  And  it  is 
the  more  inexcusable  when  we  reflect  tlmt  there  is  not  the  least 
occasion  for  any  mutilation  of  the  kind,  and  that  th(!  most 
Huitable  trees  for  Bueh  places  are  those  that  would  not  require 
any  alteration  of  the  ground,  and  would  tlourisli  freely  in  a  town- 
atmosphere.  The  weeping  Willow,  Birch,  Ash,  weeping  Elm, 
and  a  considerable  variety  of  drooping  and  other  deciduous  trees, 
are  especially  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  might  be  planted 
without  interfering  with  the  stones  in  any  way.  Woidd  the 
latter  look  any  the  worse  for  being  shaded  by  a  beautiful 
pendulous  tree  here  and  there?  The  fact  is,  town^cemeteries 
may  be  made  as  beautiful  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  with 
Tegetation,  by  the  use  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  and  a  few 
well-  tried  evergreens.  Instead  of  any  clearance  or  levelling  being 
required  for  the  judicious  placing  of  these,  they  will  look  all  the 
better  for  being  picturesquely  grouped  among  the  tombstones  and 
other  irregularities  of  the  surface.  When  new  gardens  are  made 
in  connection  wUli  a  new  church,  it  matters  not  of  course  how  the 
ground  is  movuil,  ])ut  it  would  bo  a  great  advantage  if  the 
churchwarden-nnml  couM  ^^et  rid  of  the  idea  that  before  making 
a  garden  in  a  graveyard  it  is  necessary  to  level  the  space  and 
make  it  like  any  commonplace  bit  of  ground.  Instead  of  pursuing 
sueh  a  course  they  should  procure  adiioe  from  some  intelligent 
landscape-gardener,  and  say  to  him,  ''Embellish  the  spot  without 
destroying  its  memorials  or  assoeiations."  If  it  must  be  levelled, 
mutilated,  and  planted  with  a  few  formal  beds  and  shrubberies, 
confide  its  execution  to  a  nawy.  In  such  gxaTcyard-gardens  much 
short-lived  flower-gardening  should  be  avoided  in  consequence 
of  the  ceaseless  care  it  requires,  and  the  attention  should  be 
confined  to  the  hardy  and  permanent  ornaments  suitable  for  such 
a  spot. 
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There  is  no  plaoe  in  wUch  a  fresh  little  garden  can  be  made  in 
better  taste  than  ronnd  a  oity-chnreh ;  and  in  Paris,  where  the 
diffienltj  wonld  be  to  find  an  open  spot  that  is  not  planted,  the 
spaces  aronnd  churches  arc  of  course  not  neglected.  The  view  of 
the  Sqnare  and  Church  of  St.  Clothilde,  engraved  from  a  photo« 
graph,  will  serve  to  show  liow  much  the  beauty  of  i^iwiilay 
buildings  may  be  enhanced  by  a  little  jadicions  planting. 


St.  CMki'df, 
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Ivy  in  Wreath*  and  Shetft       Raiiiif*  o/ Sufmriiait  Gardtn*  [Antemify. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Ivy  in  Paris. 

Anyone  who  traversoH  the  streets  of  the  newer  parts  of  Paris  may 
see  many  evidences  of  the  graceful  way  in  which  Ivy  is  used  to 
embellish  the  court-yards,  railings,  walls,  and  the  public  and  private 
gardens  of  that  city.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  charms  it  imparts  to  many  surfaces  that  would  otherwise 
be  hard  and  bare.  In  any  city  or  town,  where  the  air  is  not  much 
polluted  by  smoke,  the  same  effects  may  be  easily  protluced.  In  cold 
districts,  where  evergreens  are  liable  to  suffer,  it  is  all  the  more  de- 
sirable to  make  judicious  use  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  evergreen 
climbers  for  northern  countries.  To  rob  the  monotonous  garden- 
railings  of  their  nakedness  and  openness,  the  French  use  it  most 
extensively,  so  that  even  in  the  dead  of  winter  it  is  refreshing  to 
walk  along  by  them.  And  if  it  does  so  much  for  the  street,  how 
much  more  for  the  garden  ?  Instead  of  the  inmates  of  the  house 
gazing  from  the  windows  into  the  street  swarming  with  dust,  or 
splashing  with  mud,  a  wall  of  verdure  encloses  the  garden  ; 
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privacy  is  secured ;  the  effect  of  any  flowers  contained  in  the 
garden  is  heightened ;  and  lastly,  the  heavier  clouds  of  dust  are 
kept  out  in  summer,  for  so  well  are  the  railings  covered  by 
planting  the  Ivy  rather  thickly,  and  giving  it  some  rich  light 


Ivy  <yn  '/'rm  in  Chr,>n^s  li  'yti'rM. 

Hoil  to  grow  in,  that  a  dense  scrcrn  is  soon  formed.  Ivy-edgings 
also  make  excellent  margins  to  beds  on  grass-lawns.  In  this 
case  one  wmild  luivo  thought  the  verdant  carpet  of  turf  sufficient, 
and  so  it  is,  if  the  subjects  fill  the  bed  properly  and  come  flush 
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to  the  margin;  Imt,  with  the  hare  earth  more  oonspieiioaB  than 
the  hedding-pkntB,  as  is  eo  often  the  ease  early  in  the  summer, 
the  helt  of  fresh  Ivy,  rising  as  it  does  soTeral  inehes  above  the 
level  of  the  earth,  effects  great  improTomout.  Near  at  hand  this 
is  not  80  rvidcnt,  but  when  a  little  way  off,  the  nakedness  of  the 
earth  is  hidden  by  the  Ivy,  and  the  flowers  peep  above  it.  The 
best  kind  for  this  purpose  is  the  Irish  Ivy,  but  where  many 
edgings  are  made,  it  would  be  vory  drsirable  to  produce  some 
variety  by  using  other  healthy  grot  ii-leavod  kindn  ;  and  the 
varic^'ated  ones,  too,  should  be  nttrartivo,  th'ouj^di  no  charm  of 
theirs  can  ever  equal  the  unmatched  verdure  of  the  green  Ivies 
in  early  summer.  It  should  he  observed  that  an  Ivy-band  of  the 
width  of  an  ordinary  i;di!;ing  is  not  at  all  so  desirable  as  when 
its  sheet  of  green  is  allowed  to  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  more 
than  a  foot.  In  nearly  every  courtyard  in  Pteis  the  Ivy  is 
tastefully  used.  Scarlet  Pehurgoninms  are  seen  to  great  advantage 
when  grown  in  hoxes  placed  against  a  wall  densely  covered  with 
Ivy,  and  with  it  also  planted  along  their  front  edges  so  as  to 
lumg  down  and  cover  the  face  of  the  hoxes.  One  of  the  floating 
hatha  on  the  Seine  has  its  entrance  emhowered  with  Ivy,  which 
looks  as  much  at  home  as  if  no  river  were  gurgling  beneath.  It 
is  secured  hy  placing  deep  hoxes  filled  with  very  rich  light  soil  here 
and  there  on  the  bare  space;  then  planting  the  Ivy  at  the  ends  of 
each  box,  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  space  to  flowers.  The  soil 
is  kept  well  wat<'red.  and  the  shoots  of  the  Ivy  are  trained  to  a  light 
trellis  overhead.  In  the  garden  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  ll^tj?, 
a  pretty  circular  bower  was  shown  perfectly  covered  with  Ivy, 
the  whole  springing  from  a  largo  tub.  Imagine  an  immense 
green  umbrella,  with  the  handle  insrrt(>d  in  a  tub  of  good  soil, 
with  boards  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  seat,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  will  be  understood  in  a  moment.  Such  a  hower 
could  readily  he  made  on  a  roof,  or  on  a  wide  halcony. 

An  illustration  here  given  of  "  rocky  caves  covered  with  Ivy,** 
shows  a  successful  attempt  to  hide  with  graceful  vegetation 
some  caves  for  storing  tools,  and  also  serving  as  a  shelter  to  passers- 
by  in  showers.  These  caves  are  almost  completely  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  Irish  Ivy,  which  also  spreads  into  the  hushes  and  grass 
around.  Where  the  rocky  masses  forming  the  grottoes  are  seen, 
the  effect  is  good,  owing  to  the  rock  being  well  formed.  The 
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caves  are  made  in  a  sloping  bank  backed  with  trees.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  example  that  where  structures  are  really  required 
in  gardens  it  is  easy  to  make  them  ornaments  and  not  eyesores 
in  the  garden-landscape.  ' 

Where  there  are  tall  bare  walls  near  a  house,  they  are  quickly 
covered  with  a  close  tapestry  of  Ivy.  If  the  margin  of  the  grass 
around  some  clump  of  shrubs  or  flower-beds  looks  bare,  some 


Rocky  Cavtt  covfrtd  with  Ivy. 


young  plants  of  Ivy  will  soon  make  a  wide  and  graceful  edging 
which  will  look  well  throughout  the  year  with  slight  attention. 
When  Ivy  is  planted  thickly  and  kept  neatly  to  a  breadth  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  it  forms  a  dense  carpet  of  leaves  on 
the  ground.  The  effect  of  Ivy-bands  outside  masses  of  gay 
flowers  is  excellent,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  graceful  setting  for 
the  flower-borders.  In  some  geometrical  gardens  panels  are 
edged  with  stone.  These  Ivy-edgings  associate  well  with  such 
stone  bordcrings,  while  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  any 
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style  of  garden.  A  garden  pleases  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
variety  and  life  that  are  in  it ;  and  all  bands  and  circles  of  stone, 
all  onchangoaMc  geometrical  patterns,  are  as  much  improved  l)y 
being  fringed  here  and  there  with  Ivy  and  the  like,  as  are  the 
rocks  on  a  river's  bank. 

In  the  Square  St.  Jacques  there  is  an  example  of  the  way  in 

which  the  small-leaved  Ivy 
may  he  used  for  covering  the 
trunks  of  trt'cs;  the  effect 
being  more  lace-like  than 
that  of  Che  odUnary  kinds. 
It  would  be  well  to  plant  a 
Tariety  of  the  green-leaTod 
kinds  at  the  foot  of  trees. 
It  is  not,  howoTer,  advisable 
to  cover  very  young  trees  in 
this  way,  as  it  is  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  their  proper 
development.  With  regard 
to  growing  Ivy  on  trees, 
Mr.  George  Berry  of  Longleat 
makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks :  — 

*'  In  almost  every  j)jirk, 
however  suiuU,  there  are 
some  few  trees — old  trees 
that  are  of  no  value,  and 
that  have  matured  their 
growth  — that  may  be  given 
up  to  Ivy  by  those  who  wish 
to  grow  it  in  this  manner. 
It  may  also  be  allowed 
freedom  on  any  inferior  un- 
dergrowing  trees  that  have 
been  overtopped  by  better  ones,  of  which  there  are  generally  too 
many  on  nearly  every  projiorty,  ]»iirticnlarly  where  judicious 
thinning  has  been  neghctid  until  too  late  to  l)e  of  any  Itonefit. 
In  natunil  copses,  when  not  grown  for  profit,  Ivy  forms  an 
ornamental  feature,  especially  on  the  Birch,  to  whose  white  bark 
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and  brown  $irj  twigs  the  green  of  the  Itj  offers  an  agreeable 
contrast.  Ornamental  B^-olnmpe,  too,  with  the  stems  of  two  or 
three  of  the  most  inferior  trees  clad  in  Ivy,  beeome  thereby  mneh 
improved  in  appearance;  bnt  the  Irj  rarely  creeps  among  the 
branches  of  the  Fir ;  when  it  has  reached  the  foliage  the  dense 
shade  repels  its  further  advance,  and  then  it  seems  to  retrace  its 
steps  and  forms  pendent  festoons.  Lovers  of  creeper-clad  trees 
should,  however,  take  care  not  to  allow  younpj  growing  trees 
or  any  fiuu  healthy  ornamental  timber  to  bo  taken  possession 
of  by  Ivy.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  when  Ivy  is  permitted 
to  cling  to  and  cover  growing 
young  trees,  it  prevents  de- 
velopment of  the  stem ;  while 
its  tightly-laced  and  inter- 
woven mass  of  dense  plaits 
also  exelndes  light,  air,  and 
moistnre.  The  production 
of  fcdiage,  too,  gradually 
diminishes,  and  when  Ivy  has 
established  it  self  on  young 
trees,  the  result  is  often  slow 
but  prematore  death." 

The  Ivy  may  be  readily 
grown  and  tastefully  used  m 
a  dwelling-house,  especially 
in  making  living  screens  for 
rooms.  This  is  usually  done 
by  planting  it  in  narrow 
boxes  and  training  it  up 
wirework  trellises.  The  boxes  being  portable,  a  screen  may  be 
formed  in  a  few  minutes  in  any  part  of  a  room.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  permanently  planted,  and  it  is  not  unfreqnently 
used  to  embellish  glass  partitions  between  large  apartments.  To 
make  the  Ivy-edgings  which  are  so  abundantly  and  well  employed 
in  and  around  Paris,  plants  are  easily  procured  in  pots  at  the 
markets,  on  the  quays,  or  of  the  nurserymen  at  Fontenay-auz- 
Boses,  who  every  year  grow  it  in  large  quantities. 

When  used  as  a  screen.  Ivy  may  often  be  combined  with  other 
creepers  so  as  to  produce  a  variety  of  pretty  effects.   A  happy 
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eombinfttion  of  Wistaria  aboTO  and  Iyj  below  in  the  aame  railing 
often  ooonra,  and  the  contrast  of  odlonr  between  the  delicate  lalae- 
bloflsoms  and  light  green  leayee  of  the  Wistaria  and  the  deep 
glossy  green  of  the  Ivy  is  so  charming,  that  one  could  wish  it 
were  far  more  eztensively  employed  in  such  oompamonship. 
iTy  also  forms  an  admirable  frame  for  windows,  in  situations 
where  little  else  will  grow.  The  window  framed  in  Ivy,  as  shown 
in  the  sketch  of  "  Ivy  on  high  window,"  was  a  very  high  one  (four 
storioH)  and  tlie  effect  was  very  good.  A  deep  box,  filled  with 
rich  light  soil,  suits  these  Ivies  best. 

In  some  cases  a  green  screen  may  be  desirable  far  above  the 
ground-line.  It  can  easily  be  formed  of  Irish  Ivy,  planted  in  deep 
boxes  of  rich  light  earth  or  in  a  trough  formed  of  stone  or  cement ; 
in  such  positions  the  effect  of  the  Iry  is  all  the  more  telling 

from  its  oontrast  with 
the  large  expanse  of 
stone.  The  high  screen 
represented  in  oar  illns- 
tration  was  formed 
about  twenty  feet  aboye 
the  ground,  and  in  a 
position  wliere  it  could 
not  be  planted  in  the 
earth  on  the  ground 
/vr  0^  kirk  M  j^^^j^        pre].arin,-  Ivy 

for  growing  against  the  railings  and  trellis-work  in  the  various 
parks  and  gardens,  it  is  trained  carefully  during  the  first  one  or 
two  years,  so. that  it  may  cover  spaces  etjuably.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year  the  railings  are  completely  covered,  and  it  is 
then  only  necessary  to  keep  it  properly  trimmed. 

The  Ivy  used  by  the  City  of  Paris  for  ornamenting  the  flower- 
beds in  the  squares,  the  trunks  of  trees,  etc.,  is  grown  at  the 
nurseries  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  propagation  of  the  Ivy  by  means  of  cuttings  is  carried 
on.  Three  or  four  leaves  are  left  on  each  cutting,  and  they  are 
planted  very  thickly  in  lines  in  a  half-shady  position.  When 
they  have  taken  root  sufficiently,  which  generally  takes  place  in 
the  following  spring,  they  are  transplanted  into  pots  of  four  or 
fi?e  inches  in  diameter.   Afterwards  stakes  are  fixed  along  the 
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rows  of  pots,  and  from  these  are  stretched  lines  of  thin  galvanized 
wire ;  to  this  slender  but  firm  trellis  of  from  three  to  five  feet 
high,  the  plants  are  trained  during  the  growing-season.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  year  they  are  strong  enough  to  he 
employed  to  cover  railings,  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  The 
nurserymen  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  generally  propagate  them  by 
layers,  which  are  often  rooted  in  pots.    If  a  wide  belt  of  Ivy  is 


ScretH  of  Iriih  Ivy— Boundary  to  dtrdtn  on  Banks  of  Seine  at  Courhex'oie. 


desired,  the  young  plants  may  be  arranged  in  two  or  three  rows, 
as  the  French  do  when  making  the  excellent  Ivy-edgings  which 
are  here  described.  In  any  case,  after  the  plants  are  inserted  the 
shoots  must  be  neatly  pegged  down  all  in  one  direction. 

The  reason  why  Ivy-edgings  when  seen  in  England  look  so  poor 
as  compared  with  those  in  Paris,  is  that  we  allow  them  to  grow 
uncontrolled,  and  they  get  overgrown,  wild,  and  entangled,  whereas 
the  French  keep  them  down  to  the  desired  size  by  pinching  or 
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cutting  the  little  shoots  well  in,  two  or  even  three  times  every 
sammer,  after  the  edging  has  once  attained  size  and  health.  The 
abundant  supply  of  established  plants  in  small  pots  obtainable  in 
the  markets,  enables  them  to  lay  down  these  edgings  so  as  to 
look  well  almost  from  the  first  day. 
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'    THE  GARDEJNS  of  VERSAILLES. 

This  being  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gardens  in  the  world,  it 
may  protit  ua  to  examine  it  somewhat  in  detail — were  we,  how- 
ever, to  treat  of  it  in  proportion  to  its  real  merits  as  n  f,'ardeu,  a 
very  small  amount  of  space  would  suffice.  Let  us  pass  through  the 
vast  stone  courtyard  and  look  from  the  garden-front  of  the  palace. 
Standing  near  the  palace  walls,  one  first  sees  a  vast  expanse  of 
gnvel,  Bome  marble  margins  of  great  waier^basinB,  snndiy  protn- 
beraneee  firom  the  lerel  <^  the  irater,  and  away  in  the  distance  an 
eflfoet  like  that  afforded  by  a  suburban  canal  in  a  highly-practical 
and  nnloTely  country.  A  few  Lombordy  Poplars  help  the  remote 
lista,  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  from  this  point  of  onr  yiew 
lamentable.  To  the  right  of  the  palace  is  a  parterre-garden,  with 
high  Box-edgings,  clipped  conical  Yews  and  other  trees,  and 
nnmerons  statues  prominent  against  dense  woods  of  Horse-chestnut 
trees.  To  the  left  is  one  of  those  spreads  of  gravel  and  grass, 
diversified  by  stone  steps,  walls,  and  n  few  stumpy  clipped  Yews, 
forming  what  are  termed  geometrical  gardens.  Horse-chestnut 
groves  starting  up  hey(md  it  and  somewhat  relieving  the  whole. 
Advancing  from  the  palace,  the  lower  terrace  and  its  surroundings 
come  into  view,  the  faces  of  the  terrace  walls  are  hedged  with 
green  ;  above  the  terrace-walls  Yew-trees  planted  and  clipped  very 
regularly ;  in  the  centre  there  is  an  elaborate  fountain,  and  the 
dense  groTCi  of  treee  near  by  again  spring  up  and  only  just  save 
the  scene  from  bald  formality,  not  to  say  ugliness.  Versailles  is 
a  vast  garden,  much  of  its  interest  hidden  behind  these  kindly 
groves  of  trees,  but  it  is  about  this  spot  that  we  obtain  the 
broadest  effects  of  this  far-famed  place,  and  may  judge  how  far 
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(hey  are  worthy  of  the  praiae  bestowed  on  ihem  and  of  our  admira- 
tion or  imitation. 

TeraaiUes  is  often  extolled  as  the  qneen  of  geometrical  gardens, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  Tast  illnstration  of  the  formal  style  of 
•  gardening.  There  are  in  books  many  dissertations  on  the  several 
styles  of  laying-unt  gardens ;  indeed  some  have  taken  us  to  China 
and  Japan,  others  to  Mexico  for  illustration  ;  but  when  all  is  read 
aud  examined,  what  is  the  result  to  anybody  who  looks  from  words 
to  things  ?  That  there  are  really  two  styles : — one  straitlaced, 
mechanical,  with  much  wall  and  stotie,  or  it  may  be  caravel ;  with 
mncli  also  of  such  ^'coniotry  as  the  dosij^iior  of  wall-papers  excels 
in,  often  ])oorer  than  that ;  withau  immoilt  t  atr  supply  of  spontiug 
water,  and  with  trees  in  tubs  as  an  accoiupuuiment,  and  perhaps 
gnffius  aud  endless  plaster-work  and  sculpture  of  the  poorer  sort: 
the  otlier,  with  right  desire,  though  often  awkwardly,  accepting 
nature  as  a  guide,  and  endeavouring  to  illustrate  in  our  gardens, 
80  far  as  conyenience  and  knowledge  will  permit,  her  many 
treasures  of  the  world  of  trees  and  flowers. 

We  read  that  *'  we  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  aceunnlating  our 
power  and  knowledge,  to  lire  in  cities :  bnt  sack  adYantage  as  we 
kaTe  in  association  witb  each  other  is  in  great  part  counter- 
balanced  by  our  loss  of  fellowskip  with  nature.  We  cannot  all 
have  our  gardens  now,  nor  our  pleasant  fields  to  meditate  in  at 
eventide.  Then  the  function  of  our  architecture  is,  as  fsr  as  may 
be,  to  replace  these ;  to  tell  us  about  nature ;  to  possess  us  with 
memories  of  licr  (quietness;  to  be  solemn  and  full  of  tenderness 
like  her,  and  rich  in  portraitures  of  her ;  full  of  delicate  imagery 
of  tlie  tlowers  we  can  no  more  gather,  aud  of  the  living;  creatures 
now  far  away  from  us  in  tlieir  own  stditude."  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  thost?  wlio  carry  the  dead  lines  and  changeless 
triumphs  of  the  building  aud  the  studio  into  the  garden,  which, 
above  any  other  artificial  creation,  should  give  us  the  sweetest 
and  most  wholesome  *'  fellowship  with  nature  ?"  Simply  that  their 
doings  result  from,  ignorance  of  what  a  true  garden  ought  to  be. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  introduce  any  feature 
which,  unlike  the  materials  of  our  world-designer,  ncTer  changes. 
Away,  then,  witb  the  afiiBctation  of  pretending  to  eigoy,  with  the 
ignorance  which  belieTCS  that  there  is  some  occult  besuty  in,  or 
excuse  for,  sucb  gardens  as  this ! 
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It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  arc  sonio  positions  where  an 
intrusion  of  arcliitecture  and  embankments  into  the  f^arden  is 
justifiable,  now  and  then  even  necessary.  The  misfortune  is  that 
they  are  often  said  to  be  so  when  such  is  not  the  case.  The  best 
terrace-gardens  in  Europe  are  those  built  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  calls  for  them,  usually  where  the  ground  is  steep  and 
rugged ;  it  is  in  positions  like  these  that  they  are  most  wanted  in 
this  country.  There  is  no  code  of  taste  resting  on  any  solid 
foundation  which  proTCs  that  garden  or  park  should  have  any 
extensiTe  stonework  or  geometrical  arrangement.  Many  instances 
could  be  giyen  to  proYe  that  the  natural  or  nearly  natural 
disposition  of  the  most  monotonous  ground  is  preferable  to  the 
great  majority  of  expensive  geometrical  gardens.  Tjet  as  then 
use  as  few  oil-cloth  or  carpet  patterns  and  as  little  stonework  as 
possible  in  our  p;ardens,  and  arrange  them  so  that  when  our  sunny 
season  does  come  they  may  be  full  of  life  and  cliaiif^e,  and  of  such 
beauty  as  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  deadly  formalism  of 
Versailles  and  gardens  like  it. 

In  considering  this  kind  of  gardening  we  have  a  capital 
example  in  the  case  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  region  of  the 
great  fountain-basins,  where  a  more  dismal  impression  is  received 
than  in  any  part  of  Versailles,  though  the  upper  terrace  at  the 
Palace  illustrates  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  formal  system. 
But  at  both  the  Palace  and  Versailles  the  Tast  expense  for  a  poor 
tiieatrical  effect  is  not  the  most  regrettable  matter ;  that,  perhaps, 
is  the  mass  of  formal,  dirty  water-basins,  with  their  spouting 
pipes  and  crumbling  margins ;  for  the  parse  that  creates  such 
ddights  frequently  fails,  or  at  any  rate  gets  tired  of  the  constant 
expenditure  needed,  to  keep  the  stone-cutter's  work  and  geometry 
in  good  order.  There  is  nothing  more  melancholy  than  the  walls, 
fountain-basins,  clipped  trees,  and  long  canals,  of  places  like 
these,  not  onlv  because  tliev  utterly  fail  to  sutisfv  in  them- 
selves,  but  as  constantly  su^^'gesting  wasted  effort  and  riclies 
worse  than  lost.  There  are,  Uoin  Versailles  to  Caserta,  a  great 
many  ugly  gardens  in  Europe,  but  at  Sydenham  is  to  be  found 
the  greatest  modern  example  of  the  waste  of  enwmous  means  in 
making  hideous  a  fine  piece  of  ground.  It  has  been  called  a  work 
of  genius,  but  it  was  only  the  realisation  of  a  misguided  ambition 
to  outdo  another  sad  monument  of  great  means  prostituted  to  a 
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iMse  use— YerauUei.  Bat  Yenailles  ib  a  relic  of  past  ages,  and 
was  the  expression  of  such  knowledge  as  men  possessed  of  ihe 
gardening  art  at  the  date  of  its  creation.  Backward  as  we  are 
now,  onr  means  for  garden-embellishment  haye  increased  a 
hundredfold  since  Versailles  was  designed.  Therefore  this  modem 
illustration  of  a  barT>arons  style  has  none  of  the  exoQses  which 
might  be  urged  for  Versailles.  Insti  a  l  nf  a  desire  to  express  all 
that  we  at  present  know  of  pore  gardeu-design,  and  of  the  wealth 
of  beauty  now  within  our  reach,  the  major  idea  was  to  out- 
Versailles  Versailles.  There  hein^  many  mouldering  water-basins 
there,  it  was  thou^'ht  well  to  make  some  vastly  bigger.  Versailles 
having  numerous  tall  water-spouts,  tin-  ]»est  way  to  glorify  our- 
selves at  Sydenham  was  to  make  some  unmistakably  taller  !  Instead 
of  confining  th»?  purely  geometrieal  gardening  to  the  upper 
terrace,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ground  was  devoted  to 
the  more  antiquated  and  baser  features  of  a  changeless  and  stony 
style  of  garden-design,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  were  placed  those 
▼ast  fountain-basins,  with  their  unclean  water  and  appalling 
display  of  pi2)es.  Surely  these  water-basins  are  more  hideons  as 
garden-sights  than  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  extensiTc  con* 
triyances  to  enable  the  water  to  go  downstairs  (prettier  than  the 
sponting  upwards,  it  must  be  admitted),  the  temples  impudently 
prominent,  the  statues,  the  dead  walls,  all  help  to  add  to  tlio  dis- 
tracting elements  of  the  central  region.  The  special  gardens,  too, 
such  as  the  Itose-garden,  so  much  better  if  veiled  from  the  great 
open  central  scene,  are  made  as  jirominent  as  possible. 

RedeemiiiLr  features  were  here  and  tliere  charming  bits  of 
good  gardening  and  good  ]»hintiiig.  l)ut  the  vast  geometrical 
system  oversliadows  tlie  wliole,  and  only  towards  tlie  outer 
margin  could  one  fetd  free  from  this  incubus.  Here  was  tine  of 
the  finest  marginal  plantations  ever  made.  Those  who  knew  it, 
and  enjoyed  the  many  fine  shrubs  and  trees  it  contained,  must 
regret  its  recent  destruction  to  provide  sites  for  a  number  of  villas 
which  now  stare  point-blank  into  the  remains  of  what  a  few  years 
ago  was  the  most  beautiful  scene  in  the  grounds.  The  one  thing 
for  which  those  with  feeling  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape-garden- 
ing always  felt  grateful  to  Paxton,  was  the  belt  of  beautiful 
plantation  that  so  gracefull}  <  it  off  the  grounds  from  the 
chimney-pots  around.   This  plantation  was  formed  at  a  cost  of 
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many  thonsands  of  pounds,  and  oontAmed  specimens  of  nearly  all 
tbat  was  beautiful  in  tbe  trees  and  shrubs  of  northern  and 
temperate  regions.  Wearied  with  the  erater-like  dreariness  of 
the  great  stony  region,  one  could  lift  the  eye  to  this  yaried 
and  interesting  belt  of  Tegetation,  and  therein  find  rest.  This 
plantation  has  been  almost  entirely  cut  down,  niul  long 
lines  of  red  villas  stare  into  the  garden  iu  its  placo.  The  con- 
sequence  is  tbat  beauty  or  repose  in  the  garden-landscape  is  made 
impossible.  And  to  wbat  end?  For  the  gain  of  about  £1,200  a 
year  (the  ground-rent  of  these  villas)  the  gardens  have  sustained 
a  loss  which  nothing  can  repair.  Unhappily  many  instances  are 
to  be  seen  of  poor  design  in  piiMio  gardens,  and  of  precious 
surfaces  of  garden-ground  frittered  away,  but  of  blind  drstructive- 
uess  it  would  b«>  ditbcult  to  find  an  example  to  ecjnal  this. 

In  connection  with  the  Crystal  Palace  one  thinks  of  ruined  * 
Hhari'lutlders ;  and  with  Versailles,  of  the  enormous  sums  wrung 
from  au  oppressed  people,  and  put  to  such  a  miserable  use.  And 
this  was  the  kind  of  good  effected  with  tbe  money  extorted  ham  a 
starring  population  I  It  was  merely  burying  wealth — ^indeed,  it 
might  have  been  better  to  hare  buried  it  literally,  for  many  would 
prefer  the  naked  earth  to  such  extravaganoes  in  stone,  which 
must  be  kept  in  repair  at  great  cost  or  soon  become  intolerable 
even  to  their  builders  and  designers.  When  a  prirate  individual 
indulges  in  expensive  fancies,  he  has  little  influence  to  injure  any 
one  but  himself;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  garden  which  is  set 
up  as  an  examjde  of  all  that  is  admirable,  we  then  have,  in 
addition  to  the  first  wasteful  expenditure,  an  object  hurtful  to 
the  public  taste,  sowing  the  seed  of  its  ugliness  all  over  the 
countrv. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  taste  in  England  is  sufficiently  assured 
against  this;  but  it  is  not  so.  Many  whose  lawns  were,  or  might 
readily  be  made,  the  most  beuutilul  of  gardens,  have  ruined  them, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  having  a  terraced  garden.  There  is  a  modern 
castle  in  Scotland  where  the  embankments  are  piled  one  above 
another,  till  the  whole  looks  as  if  Unde  Toby  and  a  whole  army  of 
Corporals  had  been  carrying  out  his  grandest  scheme  in  forti- 
fications. Were  such  an  erection  a  matter  of  trifling  cost,  or  one 
which  could  be  easily  removed  or  even  avoided,  it  would  not  be 
worthy  our  attention ;  but  being  so  expensive  that  it  may  curtail 
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for  years  the  legitimate  ontlay  for  a  f^ardcn,  aiul  prevent  ex- 
penditure in  living  objects  of  the  highest  value,  rather  than  in 
Blow  ontmbling  monotony,  too  much  cannot  be  urged  against  it. 
The  style  is  in  donbtfiil  taste  in  elimates  and  positions  more  suited 
to  it  than  those  of  northern  France  and  England ;  bat  he  who 
would  adopt  it  in  the  present  age,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  in* 
exhanstible  and  magnificent  collections  of  trees  and  plants  now 
within  our  reach  is  an  enemy  to  every  tme  interest  of  the  garden. 

Versailles  is  one  of  the  places  in  which  the  terraced  garden 
is  leiist  appropriate.  At  Borne,  where  the  immediate  envirimB, 
unlike  those  of  Naples,  Genoa,  and  many  other  cities,  are  not 
hilly,  the  fashionable  resorts,  such  as  Tivoli  and  Frascati,  were  of 
a  character  to  neceHsitnte  the  terrace  ;  the  rude  stone  wall  of  the 
hushunflmnn  supporting  a  narrow  slip  of  soil  for  his  Olive-trees 
or  Vines  became,  in  the  ornamental  garden  of  the  wealthy  Roman, 
an  architectural  feature,  varied  by  vases,  statues,  etc.  It  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  or 
geometrical  garden  of  any  kind  will  depend  on  the  predominance 
of  Tegetation  over  the  merely  artificial.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
tnie  of  all  gardens,  and  so  it  is,  no  doabt ;  but  it  applies  to  the 
terraced  style  more  than  to  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  that 
style  that  artificial  fBatnres  aie  most  predominant.  Terraced 
gardens,  allowing  of  an  endless  Tariety  of  architectural  work, 
apart  from  that  of  the  house,  have  naturally  been  much  in  favour 
with  architects  and  artists  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of 
landscape-gardener.  The  landscape-gardener  proper,  so  to  say, 
impressed  by  "  orthodox  "  cu8t(»n,  and  not  attempting  to  think 
for  himself,  chimes  in  with  the  popular  notion  that  every  house, 
in  no  matter  what  position,  should  be  fortified  by  terraces. 
Accordingly  he  busies  himself  in  forming  terrace-gardens,  usually 
on  level  ground,  which  is  unsuitable  for  them.  Hence  it  comes 
that  vast  sums,  ostensibly  devoted  to  the  garden,  are  spent  on 
waterworks,  fountains,  vases,  statues,  balustrades,  walls,  and 
stucco-work.  By  the  extensive  use  of  such  materials  many  anoble 
lawn  is  cut  up ;  and,  sometimes,  as  at  Witloy  Court,  the  archi- 
tectural gardening  is  pushed  so  &r  into  the  park  as  absolutely 
to  curtail  and  iijuie  tiie  prospect — ^that  is,  if  the  prospect  of  a 
noble,  well-wooded  park  or  arboretum  is  better  than  that  of  a 
posing-g^mind  for  the  objects  above  enumerated.  Many  of  the 
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lionseH  before  which  we  see  these  formidable  arrays  would  them- 
seWes  seem  to  require  mnch  farther  embeUishment  from  the  hand 
of  the  artiet-arehitect.  Indeed,  if  the  eoet  of  the  stone  and  ttvooo 
ornament  larished  on  the  garden,  in  many  oases,  were  spt  ut  on 
its  legitimate  object — the  honse,  it  could  not  fiul  to  be  a  change 
for  the  better,  for  architectnre  as  irell  as  gardening.  The  fiwt 
is,  the  style  is  only  .worthy  of  serioos  adoption  with  ns  when  tho 
ground  favonrs  it,  as,  to  name  an  English  example,  at  Shrnbland. 
There  it  is  used,  with  a  very  pleasing  effect,  to  lead  fhun  the  bouse 
down  a  steep  bank  to  the  pleasure-grounds  below. 

Nothinfjj  can  bo  more  pernicious  for  gardens  than  the  too- 
popnhir  notion  tlmt  the  right  plan  is  to  pliice  n  ttTiiu'cd  garden 
on  the  l)est  front  of  the  house,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
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ground  ;  the  fact  being  that,  where  the  ground  is  level,  a  finer 
eflfect  results  from  allowing  tlie  turf  to  sweep  up  to  the  walk  in 
front  of  tlie  houBO  than  from  au  elaborate  terrace,  as  may  be  seen 
on  the  north  side  ot  Holland  House,  and  at  Cambridge  House, 
and  in  such  gardens  a.s  Oak  Lodge,  where  there  is  a  very  narrow 
terrace.  Tliere  is,  iu  many  cases,  need  for  a  formal  walk,  raised 
or  otherwise,  and,  it  may  be,  for  a  small  terrace — points  which 
will  be  governed  in  eadi  case  by  the  position,  and  sometimes  by 
the  house  itself;  but,  where  tiie  ground,  as  in  most  English 
gardens,  is  level,  there  is  no  occasion  for  mora  than  a  grassy 
foreground,  which  leayes  us  free  to  adopt  everywhere  a  purely 
artistic  and  natural  style  of  gardening.  In  levei  town-gaidons, 
where  the  excuse  of  formal  surroundings  is  used  to  justify  a 
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stony  style,  it  is  also  a  mistake.  The  highest  effect  is  to  be 
obtained,  not  by  carrying  arohiteetnral  features  into  the  usually 
small  town  or  city  garden,  bat,  by  secnring  an  absolnte  contrast 
between  the  garden-T^getation  and  its  nnaToidable  formal  snr- 
ronndings.  This  contrast  should  be  secured  in  such  eases,  not 
by  aiming  at  the  sham  picturesque  with  rocks,  cascades,  and 
undulations  of  the  ground,  which  would  be  too  obTioualy  artificial 
in  such  a  case,  but  mainly  by  the  simple  majesty  of  trees  and  the 
charm  of  level  turf.  Thus  it  has  been  affirmed  that  none  but  an 
Italiftu  garden  would  have  suited  South  Kensington.  Well,  we 
had  an  elaborate  garden  designed  there,  and  skilfully  designed  in 
its  way.  The  plan  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  care;  the 
planting,  etc.,  was  done  by  experienced  men,  yet  the  result,  as 
everybody  kntnvs,  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  are  many  private  gardens  in  European  cities,  of  a  more 
limited  extent  and  witii  more  formal  snrronndings,  which  are 
beautiful  in  the  highest  sense,  and  as  devoid  of  the  aspects  that 
offend  many  in  such  a  garden  as  that  of  South  Kensinc^n,  as  if 
they  were  in  some  happy  valley  iSar  away  fkom  the  city. 


Garden  Statmry  at  Versaillea. 

One  feature  of  the  Versailles  gardens  deserving  special  comment 
is  the  statuary.  KotwithntiiiKling  the  wealth  of  art  thus 
bestowed,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  good  effect  is  seen.  On  the 
contrary,  the  result  is  often  spotty  and  objectionable,  as  in  the 
Pincio,  at  Rome,  where  there  is  quite  a  regiment  of  new  busts  ; 
and  at  Cuserta,  where  the  clii)ped  masses  of  shrubs  have  statues 
laid  against  tlicm  at  ri^gular  intervals.  In  the  distance,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  landscape,  such  dotting  about  of  statues  and  busts 
is  exceedingly  offensive,  because  it  prevents  the  vegetation  from 
expressing  itself,  so  to  speak.  At  a  distance  of  »  few  hundred 
yards  or  feet,  the  varied  forms  and  hues  of  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  may  be  full  of  beauty,  but  a  line  of  statues  or  busts  and 
pedestab  ranged  along  its  &ce,  neutralises  all  good  effect  Then, 
agpdn,  in  a  real  garden,  there  are,  or  there  ought  to  be,  many 
living  objects  to  invite  the  attention  which  a  number  of  statues 
or  otiier  artificial  objects  may  distract.  In  the  very  multitude  of 
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Btatves  and  busts  here  then  is  veariness.  Que  or  two  fine  works, 
isolsted  near  or  in  a  groye  of  OTergreens,  might  be  introduced 
happily — the  more  so  if  the  statue  had  any  assodations  con- 
necting it  with  the  place ;  bat  it  woold  be  better  to  haye  snch 
works  under  cover.  No  one  who  witnesses  the  disfigorement 
and  decay  of  Btataes  in  the  open  air,  here  and  elsewhere,  can 
doubt,  that,  for  mere  safety'H  Bake,  all  works  of  any  ralue  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  should  be  under  cover.  If  the  works  are  of 
no  such  merit,  it  is  not  wise  so  to  place  them  that  they  continually 


interfere  with  the  pleasant  impressions  one  receives  in  a  fair 
garden.  And  if  these  things  be  true  of  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  dry  ?  How  is  it  when  Venus  is  leprous  with  lichen, 
when  Mars  is  armless,  and  when  the  lion  has  lost  his  tail?  In 
Italy,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  drier  climate  than  that  of  Versailles, 
statuary  is  distinguished  mainly  by  monldiness.  It  is  not  only 
the  moist  climates  of  the  north  and  west  that  &your  the  small 
spreading  growths  which  so  disfigure  the  forms  wrought  in  marble. 
Eyerywhere  in  Italy,  from  Genoa  to  Gaserta,  the  statues  that 
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have  been  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  the  open  air  are  half-ooTered 
with  a  dirty  blackish  mould-like  lichen,  which  adheres  to  them 
aa  doeely  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  marble  itself.  The  result  is 
grotesque  in  nearly  every  garden  where  statues  or  busts  are 
seen ;  the  expression  is  distorted,  or  the  form  defaced,  from  half 
itH  surface  being  obsenred  by  an  ofTeusive  blackish  lichen.  K 
this  wonld  only  grow  equally  over  the  whole  surface,  the  statues 
might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  dusky  race,  but  it  persists  in 
growing  in  great  flakes,  now  throwing  Hack  patclies  over  Apollo, 
and  now  bestowing  on  Psyche  a  discoloured  nose.  These  facts 
being  considered,  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  marble 
statues  are  best  under  cover ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  a  garden  is 
not  the  place  for  them.  Another  error  worth  noting  is  that  of 
placing  large  groups  of  senlptnre  in  central  positions.  In  this 
case,  ill  objections  urged  against  statues  hold  good ;  but  here 
they  are  more  offensiye,  inasmuch  as  they  occupy  the  best  positions, 
and  frequently  destroy  the  precious  quality  Imown  as  *'  repose  " 
in  landscape-gardening. 

Yases  of  fine  design  seem  as  profuse  at  Yersailles  as  if  the  gold 
and  marble  had  been  dug  up  on  the  spot,  but,  good  in  conception 
and  execution  as  many  of  them  are,  they  are  open  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  statues ;  though,  generally,  when  well  designed 
and  properly  placed  they  hare  a  more  legitimate  use  in  the 
garden.  But  if  such  vases  as  these  do  not,  when  too  numerous 
and  unrelieved,  fail  to  weary  us,  what  chance  can  the  wretched 
vases,  now  so  profusely  scattered  over  our  gardens,  have  of 
satisfying?  In  the  group  illustrated  the  artist  has  graced  the 
statuary  with  a  few  garlands  of  Ivy,  and  other  shrubs — a  liberty 
which  is  never  permitted  in  this  garden.  All  who  wish  to 
preserve  a  little  quiet  grace  in  their  gardens,  would  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  mistaken  use  of  vases  now  made  in 
country-seats  by  certain  "  fashionable "  landscape-gardeners. 
Yases  of  tena-cotta  and  artificial  stone,  often  of  poor  design,  are 
dotted  about  so  thickly  in  situations  unfitted  for  them  as  to 
destroy  all  repose  and  good  effect.  There  are  many  beautiful 
gardens  in  wUch  not  one  vase  is  seen,  and  many  extenaiTC  ones 
in  which  half-a-doaen  would  suffice.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  necessitates  a  terrace  or  a  wall,  the  lines  of  these  are  better 
for  being  broken  by  the  graceful  forms  of  yases.  It  is  even  then 
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well  to  be  sparing  in  their  use ;  but,  where  the  nature  of  the 
ground  does  not  furnish  opportunities  for  using  them,  to  scatter 
vases  about  profusely  is  one  of  the  worst  of  blunders  in  landscape- 
gardening.  The  effect  reminds  one  of  the  Euston  Road  displays 
of  statuary-ware  ;  only  in  making  the  comparison,  it  is  fair  to 


Tk*  C^onnttdt  tit  V'maiUtt.    (Hackftle.)   Oitf  of  Ike  lra*t  offentiv*  fj  thr  S/tmr-nufrk  Canifnt 

though,  likr  the  rt$t,  raf>idly  decaying. 

remember  that  the  owners  of  these  displays  have  a  reason  for 
showing  them  which  the  country-gentleman  cannot  plead.  In 
the  variety  of  advice  that  is  offered,  it  is  often  diflficult  to  decide 
what  is  best,  but  one  thing  proprietors  may  be  assured  of,  namely, 
that  an  extensive  display  of  tcrra-cotta  and  similar  rubbish  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  good  gardening  or  good  art. 
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The  Onngerj  here,  in  e  sunk  garden  to  the  Bonth  of  the  PaUoe 

and  the  Parterre  da  Midi,  is  probably  the  most  extenuTe  known. 

It  is  massively  built  in  the  face  of  a  terrace,  and  is  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  feet  long  by  thirty-six  wide.  It  is  an 
immense  archway  lighted  at  one  side.  The  collection  of  Orange- 
trees  here  is  very  large;  Init  as  we  have  already  discussed  this 
unhappy  phase  of  horticulture  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  little  need 
be  said  here.  The  trees  are  usually  placed  in  the  open  air  about 
the  15th  of  May,  and  are  taken  under  cover  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  October,  so  that  they  only  enjoy  the  free  air  and  sun  for  five 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  In  addition  to  the  Orange-trees,  a  few 
other  exotics  are  kept  in  this  structure  in  winter,  and  submitted 
to  the  same  treatment  as  the  Orange-trees  at  other  seasona. 
These  are  Jnsticia  Adhatoda,  Olea  angustifolia,  Jasminiun 
asorienm,  and  Edwardsia  grandiflora.  They  seem  to  do  re- 
markably well  under  the  treatment  nsnally  given  to  Orange-trees 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  Jnsticia  and  Jasminmn,  and  perhaps 
the  others,  are  more  worthy  of  being  thus  grown  than  the  Orange^ 
since  they  display  their  fine  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  summer, 
and  are  less  costly  than  when  grown  in  stores  or  oonsenratories. 
The  specimens  of  the  Madeira  Jasmine  are  very  fine :  the  rich 
green  shoots  drooping  gracefully  and  bearing  ahnntlance  of 
flowers.  The  Jnsticia  and  others  are  said  to  flower  abundantly 
in  their  seasons.  Considering  the  success  which  attends  tho 
culture  of  the  Oleander  and  tlic  sweet-scented  Pittosporum  under 
like  circumstances,  and  even  when  ])reserved  in  cellars  during  the 
winter,  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  this 
system,  or  a  modification  of  it.  With  ns  the  nearest  thing  to  it  is 
the  practice  of  putting  handsome  evergreens  in  tubs  lor  placing  in 
terraoe-gardens,  etc.  But  surely  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  doing 
this  witi^  things  that  we  see  in  every  shrubbery !  If  we  do  go  to 
the  expense  of  gro?ring  plants  in  boxes  in  ike  open  air,  it  is 
best  to  select  those  that  will  not  hear  the  cold  of  our  winters,  but 
which  grow  well  out  of  doors  in  summer. 

Few  spots  at  Versailles  will  please  more  than  the  garden  or 
Bosquet  du  Koi,  near  the  Orangery;  and  simply  because  tho 
artificial  look,  the  stonework,  and  want  of  repose  characterising 
the  greater  part  of  Versailles,  are  hero  absent.  It  is  a  sweep  of 
grass,  surrounded  by  handsome  trees,  with  a  few  tlowcr-beds  and 
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fine -leaved  plants  here  and  there.  It  is  but  one  of  many  types 
of  garden-landscape  which  simple  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  hardy 
trees  and  plants  may  produce.  It  well  shows  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  various  far  more  costly  gardens  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Another  interesting  spot  is  the  Bosquet  des  Bains  d'Apollon. 
This  is  a  large  picturesque  surface  of  rock,  backed  by  trees  and 
having  a  pillared  grotto  or  recess  about  its  centre,  containing  a 


U'ftfrr-j/(^ut  (JijrJrttin^  at  i'ertaillet.    FoMHlaint  oj  the  B<uin  pf  Sff>tMnf.  (,HnckfUe.) 


largo  group  in  marble.  The  rocky  banks  in  front  are  wildly 
clothed  with  trailing  shrubs,  the  Polypody  densely  mantles  the 
rocks,  and  the  vegetation  around  is  well  arranged  to  suit  the 
scene.  It  is  not  for  its  statuary  we  arc  interested  in  it,  but  for 
the  rich  garlands  of  vegetation  over  its  rocks.  Sculpture  has, 
even  in  gardens,  a  very  few  noble  uses,  but  not  many  will  admire 
these  costly  groups  — at  least,  as  part  of  any  garden-scheme; 
though  the  Ivy  and  Polypody,  trailing  shrubs,  rock  and  hardy 
flowers,  that  fringe  the  grottoes,  cover  many  blemishes. 
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On  the  foimtuiis  and  waterworks  of  Yeraaillefl  as  mnch  or  more 
labour  and  wealth  were  latished  by  their  creators  as  were  perhaps 
oyer  before  bestowed  on  snch  oonfeetionery  art."  The  Bassin 
de  Heptane  is  the  most  important  of  these  creations.  As  the 
waters  only  play  on  special  occasions,  and  cost  about  4007.  every 
time  they  do  play,  one  is  justified  in  considering  the  basius  iu 
their  osaal  dormant  aspect.  Nothing  can  look  more  wretched 
than  any  garden  exhibiting  large  fountain-basins.  The  formality 
of  the  surroundings,  tlio  mouldering  faded  margins,  the  in- 
describable ugliness  ol"  the  scenes  near  the  great  fountains  here, 
seem  only  worthy  of  some  lifeless  world  of  geometrical  craters 
and  pools. 

In  landscape-gardening,  and  even  in  serai-architectural  gar- 
dening (if  that  combination  may  be  called  gardening  at  all), 
nothing  is  more  difficult  and  requires  more  care  aud  artistic 
judgment  than  the  introduction  of  foontaina,  which,  far  more 
often  than  otherwise,  serve  to  spoil  the  combinations  which  they 
are  intended  to  embellish. 


J%8  LUSe  Triamn  ai  VenaSles. 

This  is  the  tme  garden  of  Versailles.  To  enter  the  gardens  of 
the  Little  Trianon,  leaving  the  tortured  trees  and  many  inanities 
of  the  large  gardens  at  Yersailles,  is  like  escaping  from  a  desert 
into  a  flowery  land.  The  trees  are  no  longer  pmlysed,  mutilated, 
or  starved,  but  healthy  giants ;  they  inspire  one  with  awe  aud 
admiration,  while  those  we  have  just  left  give  rise  to  pity  and 
annoyance.  The  Pines  of  Europe  attain  here  size  and  dignity, 
and  so  do  the  deciduous  trcc^.  In  sj)ring,  when  the  tall  Ch<"rry- 
trees  are  seen  here  and  there,  masses  of  wliite  bloom  among 
evergreen  and  Ivy-clad  trees,  the  effect  is  beautiful.  The  charm, 
however,  of  the  Little  Trianon  exists  all  the  year  round  ;  though 
there  is  no  time  when  it  is  so  delightful  as  in  April  or  May,  when 
the  tender  leaflets  are  swarming  ont  into  the  warm  air,  and  many 
trees  are  tassdled  with  catkins.  The  grass  is  long,  green,  and 
pleasant,  and,  happily,  walking  on  it  is  not  ''forbidden,'*  like 
so  many  things  in  France.    Housemaid-gardening  has  not  yet 
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deprived  it  of  Cowslips  and  Ladies'-smocks,  which  ahound  in  the 
grass.  When  shall  we  cease  to  mow  and  mutilate  the  sweet  flowers 
that  love  to  grow  in  the  grass  ?  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  eternal 
shaving  of  lawns  and  slopes  with  the  mowing-machine ;  many  of 
these  might  be  bright  with  lovely  flowers  in  early  spring.  Many 
flowers,  natives  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  would  be  happy  in 
the  turf,  which  might  be  cut  once  or  twice  a  year  without  injuring 
their  foliage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  some  day  see  a  wisely- 
modified  use  of  the  mowing-machine  and  the  scythe.    There  are 


Collttge  in  the  Little  TriiiioH. 


many  primly-shaven  acres  in  pleasure-grounds  from  which  flowers 
might  be  gathered  and  grasses  cut  that  are  now  shaved  close  every 
fortnight.  A  carpet  is  pleasant  to  the  feet,  but  we  do  not  want 
carpets  everywhere.  Pictures,  for  example,  are  better  still,  and 
these  in  gardens  may  be  on  the  grass. 

It  is  a  common  belief  with  French  people  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Paris  are  unfavourable  to  trees.  They  speak  of  England 
as  the  land  of  "  fine  trees."  No  wonder  this  is  so,  considering 
the  mutilation  nud  overcrowding  of  trees  around  Paris.  Five 
minutes  in  the  Little  Trianon  prove  that  trees  grow  as  well  there 
as  in  any  country.    Here,  iu  this  "English  garden,"  the  trees 
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were  not  mined  by  being  crowded  together  in  close  lines  or 
tortured  by  clipping.  They  are  too  thickly  planted  in  parta,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  them  becoming  tall  and  noble  trees.  Indeed, 
of  many  rare  trees  finer  examples  could  not  be  found.  Those  who 
plant  with  a  hope  that  the  trees  may  survive  themselves  in 


Strt.tmttt  tM  tkt  Little  TrinnoH  (JS^ring). 


time,  or  may  excel  in  beauty  or  dignity,  should  plant  so  that 
overcrowding  can  never  injure  them.  It  does  injure  nine  out  of 
ton  of  every  kind  of  tree  now  planted  for  ornament. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon — a 
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little  building  overgrown  with  Ivy  and  deeply  embosomed  among 
noble  trees — which  is  so  picturesque  that  it  matters  little 
whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  sham,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  charming 
object;  so  muchso,that  few  will  care  to  be  told  that  it  was  originally 
built  as  a  rml  dairy.  One  cannot  wonder  that  Charles  X.,  when 
driven  from  his  throne  by  the  revolution  of  a  single  day,  lingered 
a  few  hours  in  the  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon,  recalling  sweet 
and  bitter  memories,  before  hastening  to  the  frontier  and  quitting 
France  for  ever. 

The  young  trees  planted  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  those 
previously  established  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  are  now 


TAf  C4tnittuT*t  H«tue  im  tJU  LUtU  Trianon. 


venerable  with  age,  and,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  throw 
the  greater  part  of  this  pleasure-garden  into  a  soft  and  pleasing 
half-light,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  charm.  Jussieu  has  left  his 
landmarks  in  the  garden  of  the  Little  Trianon,  in  the  rare  and 
beautiful  trees  that  still  flourish  there,  most  of  them  (planted  in 
1704)  being  now  in  their  prime,  and  some  of  them  the  finest 
specimens  known  of  their  kind.  The  Weymouth  Pine,  for 
instance,  and  a  great  variety  of  American  Oaks  are  very 
remarkable,  while  a  Willow-leaved  Oak  (Quercus  salicifulia)  has 
attained  a  height  of  above  ninety  feet.  There  is  also  a  superb 
Planera,  besides  many  other  fine  trees. 
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Those  who  have  spent  any  time  in  the  extensive  solitudes  of 
jreometry  at  Versailles,  and  have  been  happy  enough  afterwards 
to  cool  their  eyes  among  the  rare  trees  and  choice  variety  of  plants 
of  what  is  called  the  "  Fleuriste,"  will  probably  preserve  an 
agreeable  souvenir  of  the  spot.  It  is  a  little  garden  cut  oflf  from 
the  rest  of  the  Little  Trianon  grounds,  and,  like  all  charming 
gardens,  remarkable  by  not  being  "  laid  out,"  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word.    Grass,  trees,  choice  plants,  a  house  and  walls 


Ontngtry  in  tk*  Littlt  Triamom,  tirr talked  xvitk  Wularia  iit  flower. 

clad  with  climbing  plants  form  the  elements ;  the  resulting 
charm  is  indescribable.  It  is  only  a  gardener's  garden,  but  if 
kings  were  born  to  wisdom  they  would  prefer  it  to  the  stony 
solitudes  generally  spread  around  their  homes  by  thoughtless 
"landscape-architects."  For  botanists  and  all  lovers  of  horticulture 
this  garden  has  much  interest,  the  collection  of  Iihodo<lendrons 
and  Azaleas  being  rich,  as  well  as  that  of  other  American  shrubs. 
There  are  also  some  remarkable  trees  in  this  part  of  the  grounds, 
among  them  a  grand  Pyramidal  Oak,  a  Montezuma  Pine,  and  a 
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Piniis  Laiii1»ertimiia,  which,  last  is  so  Tigorons  that  it  promises 
rapidly  to  attain  its  native  growth  of  one  hundred  feet  or  upwards. 
Fine  eflfects  are  seen  in  this  garden  in  spring,  afforded  by  a 
number  of  fine  old  specimens  of  the  early  Magnolias  in  blossom. 
They  stand  up  boldly  out  of  low  dumps  of  American  and  like 
shrubs.  The  contrast  between  two  such  dissimilar  types  of 
vegetation  tells  well ;  the  flowering-trees  are  seen  to  advantage, 
and  the  masses  of  low  evergreens  relieved.   In  summer  there  are 


groups  of  Aiuiido  iiml  Pampas-grass,  Tumarix,  masses  of  Cannas, 
New  /«'!iluii(l  Flux,  and  many  otlior  Ijandsomc  tender  plants 
placed  out  of  doors.  TIn'sc  art-  usually  gracrfully  arranged,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  turf  as  wtdi  as  llowers.  At  one  end  there  is  the 
gardener's  house,  ut  the  other  the  Wistaria-wreathed  Orangery, 
both  here  shown.  The  side  walls  connecting  these  two  are 
covered  with  many  beautiful  shrubs  that  benefit  by  their  shelter. 
A  series  of  villanous  clipped  trees  and  hedges,  mutilated  and 
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suffering  from  rcprossion  and  overcrowding,  is  seen  on  one  side  of 
the  palace  here.  This  monstroaity  arose  from  the  childish  desire 
to  represent  various  kinds  of  gardens,  a  desire  which  still  prevails 
among  us  to  some  extent.  Instead  of  using  our  knowledge  to 
express  all  the  beauty  j)os8ible  in  gardens,  and  in  many  ways, 
some  have  offered  us  in  the  name  of  landscape-gardening  a  patch- 
work composed  of  a  variety  of  barbarisms.    Having  exhausted 


t'itw  en  the  Eigtitk-grtrden  Sid*  ef  tk*  Litllt  'IriaHcn. 


the  watery  fancies  (or  misfortunes)  of  the  Dutch,  dug  up  scroll- 
gardens  of  gravel  from  old  books,  shaved  the  branches  of  trees 
into  dismal  uniformity,  they  have  gone  even  as  far  as  China  for 
models.  There  is  no  example  of  a  garden  where  this  patchwork- 
system  has  any  but  a  harmful  effect.  Let  us  leave  such  gardening 
in  books.  There  it  always  looks  better  than  in  fact.  Artists  are 
generous  in  touches  that  make  ugly  things  graceful.  We  do  not 
make  the  garden  more  varied  by  such  practices.    They  simply 
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spoil  ground  that  might  be  used  in  a  beautiful  manner.  Given 
the  largest  and  most  varied  garden  in  Europe,  it  would  bo  easy 
to  suggest  a  hundred  beautiful  aspects  of  vegetation  not  illustrated 
in  it.  Therefore  it  is  a  mistake  in  all  ways  to  illustrate  in  our 
own  day  the  gardening  of  the  past,  even  on  a  small  scale. 

The  aspect  of  the  French-garden  side  of  the  Little  Trianon 
Palace  may  to  our  advantage  be  compared  with  what  is  called 
the  English-garden  side.  This  side  of  the  Little  Trianon  well 
shows  the  superiority  of  simplicity  and  a  carpet  of  grass,  as  com- 
pared with  the  very  different  materials  often  seen  before  houses. 
There  are  some  noble  trees  among  those  on  the  little  lawn, 


i7r,tnJ  Trianon:  am*  of  ikt  rftnlti  oj  tkt  "  Ctnint  of  Lt  Sfitrf!"  {Hitckttlt.) 


notably  a  very  fine  spreading  Sophora.  The  open  glade  of  grass 
allows  the  forms  of  the  trees  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed,  and  the 
effect  is  very  good.  The  grass  is  somewhat  rougher  and  more 
tossed  in  appearance  than  it  is  in  fact,  but  that  must  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  artist — artists  not  liking  shaven  surfaces. 

There  is  very  little  artificial  rock  in  the  Little  Trianon,  and 
that  little  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  useless  for  plants.  There  are 
however  several  small  rocky  bridges,  with  shrubs  trained  over 
them.  Such  might  be  made  with  advantage  in  gardens  with 
running  water.  They  could  readily  be  formed  so  that  water-side 
and  Alpine  plants  and  rock-shrubs  might  be  well  grown  on  and  near 


An  Ai'mme  of  old  LomhirJy  Poflart  at  X'rrtnUlri  (wait  thr  Little  Trianou). 
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thoin.  Tim  water  is  the  worst  featuro  horo.  A  wide  rlitcli  trails 
tlirou;;li  tho  ;,'roiiiul.s  near  the  house,  and  prevents  it  from  hoinf; 
seen  to  advantage  from  one  side.  ]\\  the  same  means  tlie  lawn 
is  cut  up  and  destroyed.  Needless  bridg»'s  are  of  course  an 
{xcompauiment  to  needler.s  water.  The  ptmd  in  front  of  the 
cottages,  etc.,  would  have  been  enough  here,  and  one  brooklet 
trickling  through  the  grass.  The  scene  however  is  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  the  snocessfnl  use  of  water,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
streamlet.  From  any  point  of  Tiew  the  pond  approaches  too 
near  the  cottage.   In  many  parts  the  effect  of  the  irater  is 

spoiled  by  rounded  margins.  This  is  most 
noticeahle  where  the  water  is  dragged  abont  in 
a  ditch-like  manner  near  the  palace. 

The  gardens  of  the  Grand  Trianon  near  these 
are  part  of  the  series  of  gardens  at  Versailles, 
and  very  instructive  from  the  point  of  view  of 
garden-design.    They  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
repulsive  of  all  the  gardens  of  the  same  school 
yet  made.    Many  other  gardens  have  something 
to  distract  attention  from  the  puerile  or  ]>arl)a- 
rous  nature  of  their  plan,  but  here  the  geometry 
stares  at  us  naked  as  a  prison-wall.    They  are 
in  a  position  not  demanding  a  geometrical  garden 
.at  all,  being  an  adjunct  to  a  pretty  little  palace, 
^^A^i.TVwc'M"  situate  on  level  ground.  The  illustration  on  p. 
^  tmaiMiim  tkt  214  gives  a  feeble  idea  of  one  of  the  dismal  pro- 
SEJf' mtr.  ^^^^  ^  iMm  wan- 

dering through  the  grounds  in  search  of  objects 
of  interest  or  beauty.  According  to  the  books,  this  is  a  legitimate 
phase  of  garden-design  "  very  well  in  its  place.**  But  the  art 
to  which  it  belongs  is  that  of  destroying  all  beauty,  or  possibility 
of  beauty,  in  a  spot  specially  intended  by  man  for  his  delight. 

In  speaking  of  Versailles,  it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  the 
way  trees  in  the  streets  of  tliat  town  are  mutilated.  A  huge 
ladder,  reminding  one  of  the  slironds  of  a  ship,  is  moved  along  on 
wheels,  and  from  tlie  top  of  this  a  man,  armed  with  a  very 
long-handled  l)ilI-hook,  slaslies  away  at  the  trees.  It  would  bo 
diffieult  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  labour  worse  than 
thrown  away  than  that  bestowed  on  clijtpin^  trees  in  France. 
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Not  only  are  the  trees  themseWes  robbed  of  all  indiTidiial  beantj 
or  character,  bat  many  places  are  spoiled  by  their  presence. 
Frequently  the  trees  become  hideons  from  disease  conseqnent 
npon  mntilation;  and  what  they  are  in  "perfection**  may  be 
seen  by  the  accompanying  "  model "  tree  figured  (see  p.  216)  in 
one  of  the  best  French  books  on  arboricnltare. 

No  necessity  for  tliis  clipping  exists.  When  trees  are  planted 
in  close  lines  to  form  a  shady  avenue,  their  natural  tendency  is 
to  form  a  beautiful  and,  thou^^h  formal,  picturesque  arch,  ko  tliat 
clippiufT  tliem  to  obtain  this  is  a  futile  barbarism.  Do  wo  want 
to  prrv«'nt  them  sproadini^j  fortli  and  61linf;  the  streets  with  their 
f^reat  wide  heads?  If  so,  wo  may  select  trees  almost  pillar-like 
in  their  habit,  as  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  the  fastifjiate  Acacia,  and 
Tarious  trees  of  similar  habit.  Do  we  require  them  flat-headod 
and  low,  so  that  while  shading  the  hot  street  they  may  not 
darken  all  the  windows?  If  so,  we  hare  the  Panlownia,  of  great 
shading  power,  and  fine  as  a  street  tree  on  dry  soil,  without  a 
disposition  to  mount  much  higher  than  the  mutilated  Limes  so 
commonly  seen.  There  are  also  the  excellent  Gatalpa  and  the 
common  and  round-headed  Acacias,  which  do  not  rise  higher 
naturally  than  the  tortured  trees.  No  lover  of  trees  or  gardens 
will  regret  that  this  miserable  practice  is  now  nearly  discontinued 
with  us.  Wo  have  our  walls  and  pillars,  and  pyramids  of  verdure, 
but  happily  tlio  branchlots  that  form  them  know  not  the  shears. 
We  may,  indeed,  yot  soe  for  oursolvos,  in  the  low  places  where 
clipping  and  shearing'  arc  still  carriod  un,  how  wretched  is  the  ofloct 
In  the  case  of  a  vorv  old  gattlou,  wliero  this  system  was  in  fashion 
many  years  ago,  it  is  permissililo  porlinps  to  continue  the  old  idea 
in  our  own  time,  but  it  is  surely  absurd  to  permit  a  tract*  of  it  in 
modern  gardens.  Apart  from  the  question  of  taste,  or  rather  of 
our  right  to  deform  beautiful  natural  objects,  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the'  great  amount  of  not  unskilled  labour  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  absurd  practice. 

As  if  to  contrast  with  all  these  decrepit  avenues  and  monstrous 
achicTements  of  the  bill-hook,  there  is  a  grand  aTonue  of  old 
and  Tory  tall  Lombardy  Poplars  near  the  gardens  of  the  Little 
Trianon,  an  illustration  of  which,  here  given,  shows  how  we  may 
have,  at  least,  noble  walls  of  verdure  without  clipping  or 
mutilating  one  leaf  or  shoot.  It  will  also  serve  to  show  how 
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desirable  it  is,  in  order  to  couceutrato  t]i<^  vlYovt  and  to  obtain 
cbaracter,  that  at  certain  places  in  tlio  landscape  and  certain 
streets  in  the  town,  one  particular  tree  should  predominate 
How  pk-asuutly  our  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  mention  of  the 
Horse-chestnuts  at  Basbey  Park,  tbe  Linden-trees  of  Berlin,  and 
the  Elms  of  Windsor  I  I  am  quoting  the  words  of  a  ixffrespondeut 
wlio  has  paid  much  attention  to  trees  from  an  SBsthedc  point  of 
Tiew : — "  Great  heantj  is  obtained  by  the  disposition  of  trees  in 
an  aTenne,  the  essential  character  of  which  ia  that  it  shonld  be 
composed  of  single  species.  In  no  way  are  trees  displayed  to 
better  advantage;  they  gain  character  by  their  felloirship,  and 
the  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  uniformity,  which,  if  it 
were  not  confined  to  certain  limited  parts  of  the  ground,  would 
become  intolerable.  The  well-ordered  ranks  of  stately  Poplars^ 
composing  the  avenne  depicted  in  tlie  woodcut,  give  a  striking 
and  unique  effect  to  a  flat  and  otherwise  featureless  piece  of 
ground.  Their  grandeur  and  formality  impose  upon  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  way  which  would  be  quite  absent  if  the  road 
were  bordered  by  ordinary  masses  of  mixed  planting,  or  by 
isolated  groups ;  but  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  an  avenue  such 
as  this  should  be  strictly  localised.  The  contrast  should  be 
sharply  defined  between  the  formal  lines  of  stately  trees  and  the 
open  park  or  gloomy,  tangled  wood.  Another  principle  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  is  that  there  should  be  an  object — ^not  necessarily 
Tisible — at  either  end  of  the  aTcnue.  Let  it  not  be  purposeless, 
or  half  the  sentiment  is  lost.  In  a  town,  let  the  ayenue  lead  to 
the  riyer,  the  cathedral,  or  the  central  square^ — ^then  the  object  of 
the  formality  will  be  obvious." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WiNTCR  Gardens. 

There  arc  few  tliiiiL:^  moic  worthy  of  the  uttnition  of  tliose  • 
iiitt-restetl  in  imloor-gardeiiing  in  this  country  than  the  mode  of 
emhellishing  conservatories  and  winier-gardena  which  is  Bome- 
tiuK'8  seen  in  Franco,  Belgium,  and  liussia.  AViuter-gardens  in 
theBe  countries  are  usually  yerdant  at  all  times,  being  tilled 
with  handsome  ezotie  evargrflens,  planted  and  arranged  so  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  small  garden  of  luxuriant  yegetation, 
and  not  that  of  the  glass  shed  filled  with  red  pots  and  prim  plants. 
We  hnild  more  glass  houses  than  any  other  nation,  hnt  haye  as  yet 
nearly  eTerything  to  learn  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  most 
important  of  them,  or  what  is  nsnally  called  the  conservatory. 
This  in  some  form  is  an  adjunct  to  a  large  class  of  country  and 
suhinban  houses ;  sometimes  it  is  well  placed  and  an  ornament  to 
the  bouse,  hut  more  frequently  a  thing  which  would  seem  better 
placed  among  the  out-otfices.  As  regards  the  form  and  style  of 
building  little  need  be  said,  as  the  improvement  required  seems 
so  obvious.  \Vhen  conservatories  are  built  near  the  liouse  thev 
should  always  present  a  somewhat  })ermanent  and  architectural 
character.  This  is  desiralde  for  several  reasons,  chiefly  the 
propriety  of  having  a  presentable  and  lasting  structure  in  such  an 
important  position,  and  the  fact  that  plants  in  bloom  show  to 
greater  advantage  iu  a  subdued  light  than  in  that  of  the  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Those  who  rememher  the  effect  of  the  flowers  under 
the  thick  cauTas  of  the  great  flower-show  tent  in  the  Begent's  Park, 
as  compared  with  the  aspect  of  the  same  plants  in  a  well-lighted 
conservatory,  will  at  once  appreciate  the  truth  of  this.  It  should 
also  he  horne  in  mind  that  plants  worthy  of  culture  for  their  leaf- 
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beauty  aloue  always  associate  well  with  substantial  surronndings. 
Bnt  the  most  important  improvement  to  be  effected  is  in  the  con- 
tents of  conBerTiiories.  They  will  never  be  traly  enjoyable  until 
we  display  in  tbem  beanty  of  form.  The  aspect  of  most  eon* 
senratories  througboat  the  country  is  paltry  in  the  extreme,  except 
perhaps  when  the  flush  of  flower  in  early  summer  diyerts  at- 
tention from  the  fanlts  of  a  strnetnre  so  little  conseryatiTe  of  the 
elegant  forms  which  make  the  regetable  world  so  attractive.  As 
in  many  instances  these  structures  stare  point-blank  at  the 
living-rooms  of  the  houso,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to  make  them 
presentable.  Small  subjects,  from  the  Cineraria  to  the  Azalea,  may 
please  the  enthusiastic  amateur,  but  plants  are  capable  of  inter- 
esting everybody  and  not  the  specialist  only.  So  much  however 
cannot  be  hoped  for  the  conservatory  until  a  nobler  type  of 
vegetation  is  not  only  represented  but  predominates.  Flowers  of 
a  similar  ty}>e  to  the  popular  ones  mentioned  abound  in  our 
gardens  during  summer ;  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for 
giving  them  prominence  indoors :  while  on  the  other  hand,  those 
tropical  and  semitropical  aspects  of  vegetation  which  we  can  never 
see  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  may  be  obtained  under  glass 
without  difficulty.  The  temperature  of  conservatories  generally  is 
sufficient  to  develop  as  rich  a  type  of  vegetation  as  the  hottiest 
stove,  and  without  its  heat  and  moisture.  The  grandest  of  all  the 
Banana  tribe  (Musa  Ensete)  thrives  in  a  cool  house,  and  so  do  the 
Palmetto  Palm  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  the  Fan  Palm 
of  £urope,  Chamscrops  excelsa,  the  graceful  Seaforthia  elegans, 
and  many  other  Palms.  Nothing  even  among  Palms  can  surpass 
the  effective  grace  of  many  Dracaenas,  and  they  all  grow  well  in  the 
cool  temperature  of  the  winter-garden.  Numerous  Ferns,  from 
those  great  Dicksonias  which  at  tlie  Antipodes  rival  or  surpass 
the  Palms  in  grace,  to  the  Woudwardias,  which  spread  forth 
such  great  fronds,  grow  under  such  conditions  without  trouble 
eompared  to  that  rec^uired  by  coiuiuoner  and  smaller  plants.  It 
is  not  only  the  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree-ferns,  Dracituas,  and  line- 
leaved  plants  generally  which  thrive  throughout  the  year  in  a 
eool  temperature,  that  we  may  enjoy  therein ;  nearly  aJl  similar 
plants  that  flourish  in  stoves  would  well  bear  introduction  to  the 
cool  conservatory  or  winter-garden  after  their  spring  and  early 
summer  growth  has  been  matured.    Left  there  during  the 
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hottest  months,  tliey  would  bo  more  appreciatod  than  if  in  a  hot 
stove,  and  they  could  be  taken  back  to  their  winter-quartera  in 

early  ftutnmn. 

But  })c'rbups  the  best  ploa  in  favour  of  the  fine-leaved  plants 
that  can  be  ur<^ed  is  that  tlu'V  enhanre  the  beauty  of  the  ordinary 
flowerinf^-aubjectrt  in  a  remarkable  dcj^ree.  By  their  aid  a  IVw 
flowers  will  Hufhce  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  effect  than 
was  ever  obtained  by  the  abundant  use  of  the  blooming  plants 
alone.  This  is  important,  and  particularly  in  winter,  when 
flowers  are  scaiee.  In  winter,  too,  the  aspect  of  houses  arranged 
on  the  system  advocated  is  qnite  as  good  as  in  summer,  and  more 
grateful  from  its  contrast  with  the  surrounding  dreariness.  A 
correspondent  of  the  '  Field '  writes  as  follows  to  that  journal : — 
"This  subject  has  long  been  engaging  my  attention.  Every 
suburban  villa  boasts  nowadays  of  its  so-called  conservatory ; 
but  whether  snch  adjuncts  are  ornaments  is  most  qnestionablc. 
In  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  I  aflirm,  thoy  are  far  from  ornamental, 
whether  viewed  from  the  insi<lf  or  the  outside,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
to  me  that  people  consent  to  have  these  ill-shapen,  ill-adapted 
greenhouses  stuck  on  to  their  residences.  Anyone  visiting  the 
villas  built  within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Loudon  must  have 
noticed  the  conservatories,  so  named,  attached  to  the  houses.  I 
ask,  are  they  even  sightly? 

,  "  Bnt  there  is  a  point  I  wish  to  insist  upon  much  more  than 
upon  the  external ;  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  inside. 
What  do  we  find  as  a  general  rule  ?  Long  lines  of  white  stages 
with  sickly,  leggy  plants  in  pots  all  round  the  house !  If  people 
could  all  hire  efficient  gardeners,  the  thing  would  he  different ; 
the  conservatory  might  tiien  be  fiUed  with  well-grown  plants  and 
specimen  shrubs.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gardener  could 
do  bnt  little  with  only  one  house ;  what  I  want  to  point  ont  is 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  totally  different  arrangement 
of  the  house.  For  goodness'  sake  get  rid  of  all  those  weakly, 
insect-infacted  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Geraniums,  and  others,  and 
plant  in  borders  round  the  house  plants  and  shrubs  alike  easy  of 
cultivation  and  beautiful. 

What  I  am  aiming  at  is  a  graceful  and  novel  kind  oi  'shrubbery  ' 
adjoining  the  house,  rather  than  a  house  full  of  j)ots.  Why  not 
make  round  the  house  rich  borders  of  the  same  width  usually 
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devoted  to  these  unartistic  stages,  and  plant  Camellias,  Ficus, 
and  other  such  things  ? 

"  The  aspeet  of  these  houses  is  equally  beautiful  in  snmrner  aod 
in  winter.  This  is  the  most  thorough  praise  that  can  be  giyen  to 
the  system.  In  St.  Petersbnrg,  where  the  dimate  is  intensely 
rigorons,  conserratories  are  even  more  appreciated  than  here  at 
home.  When  people  cannot  afford  these,  yon  will  find  their 
rooms  crowded  with  plants  of  the  Palm  tribe  and  numerous 
creepers,  which  thrive  well  all  the  winter;  and  it  must  be 
rememhered  that  the  windows  are  not  opened  from  October  till 
April.  In  the  conservatories  of  the  wealthy  what  do  we  see  ?  A 
shrubbery — a  maze  ol"  luxuriant  foliage.  It  matters  not  whether 
tliere  1»e  ;*)()  degrees  or  00  deirrcfs  of  frost  :  the  promenade  round 
tlu'  grct'uLouHe — truly  a  f/re> nJuiusr — is  always  agrerable,  always 
charming.  No  words  of  mine  could  give  you  a  true  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  these  places,  nor  of  their  utility  to  those  ilt  prived  of 
plants  and  trees  for  six  months  in  the  year.  One  requires  to  see 
these  plant-houBes  thoroughly  to  appreciate  them. 

"  Some  may  object  that  they  are  more  suited  to  Bnssia  than  to 
onr  country.  Not  so.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  exhibition  to  see 
our  conserratories  naked,  nearly  destitute  of  bloom,  during 
December  and  January,  and  equally  disheartening  to  see  them 
full  of  flowers  only  when  the  gardens  are  becoming  gay  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  what  we  want,  and  what  will  some  day  be  the  cry,  is  an 
agreeable  promenade  attached  to  the  house — not  a  swarm  of  little 
plants  in  pots,  which  none  but  the  gardener  can  name  or  appreciate. 
Then,  again,  look  at  the  simplicity  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  whose  cause  I  advocate.  Plant  them  fairly  in  the  border, 
aud  tliey  will  always  thrive.  Azaleas,  Geraniums,  etc.,  are  con 
stantly  requiring  to  be  smoked  or  otherwise  attended  to.  Arc  yon 
to  take  them  outside,  or  into  another  house,  each  time  they  require 
sueh  attention  ?  If  not,  and  the  conservatory  adjoins  the  drawing- 
room,  there  will  not  uulrequt  nlly  be  a  decidedly  unpleasant 
aroma  there.  I  cimld  go  on  to  show  other  advantage  connected 
with  the  system  I  am  endeaTOuring  to  put  forward;  I  could 
attempt  a  description  of  the  plant-house  of  the  banker,  Outchine, 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  I  feel  I  haye  already  said  enough.  To 
my  thinking,  it  is,  howeTer,  an  important  topic,  and  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  more  interest  taken  in  the  beauty  of  the  oonsenratory, 
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of  itfl  tout  ensemble,  and  less  of  the  rarity  of  the  plants  and 

flowers." 

To  any  person  with  a  knowledge  of  whftt  the  beauty  of  vegetation 
really  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  oonrectnesB  of  these  views. 
The  rule  therefore  in  the  conservatory  or  winter-garden  should  be 
to  use  plants  of  fine  foliage  or  stately  habit.  Plant  them  in  beds  or 
borders ;  grow  them  in  pots  or  boxes ;  the  means,  sise,  and  require- 
ments of  the  place  must  determine  on  what  scale  the  thing  may 
be  carried  ont.  In  some  degree  the  effect  desired  may  be  prodnced 
in  the  smallest  greenhouse.  In  planting  out,  select  things  that 
contiiine  graceful  during  the  whole  oourse  of  their  lives.  Do  not 
plant  subjects  which,  like  Acacias,  run  up  to  the  roof  rapidly  and 
only  bloom  for  a  week  or  two  in  s])rin^,  presenting  no  attraction 
for  tlie  rest  of  the  year.  A  great  many  greenhouse  plants  grow 
like  these,  but  if  we  plant  out  a  Palm  like  one  of  the  hardier 
Fan-palms,  or  a  plant  like  the  New  Zealand  Flax  or  tlie  superb 
Musa  Ensote,  they  are  in  perfection  at  all  seasons.  Every 
conservatory  should  jyossess,  in  i)roportion  to  its  size,  a  certain 
number  of  green  and  graceful  plants,  or  those  distinguished  by 
some  peculiar  beauty  of  habit,  which  are  ready  at  all  times  for 
fresh  combinations,  and  look  as  well  in  mid-winter  as  in  June. 
Without  these  we  cannot  succeed  in  the  successAil  arrangement 
of  a  conservatory  at  all  seasons  without  great  expense,  or  even 
with  it  What  are  flowers  unless  set  in  the  graceftil  green 
among  which  we  find  them  nestling  in  a  wild  state?  By  the 
selection  of  a  g^eat  number  of  things  which  flower  profusely— 
so  profusely  as  to  hide  the  leaves  in  many  instances,  the  cultivator 
has  often  contrived  to  conceal  leaf-beauty.  Nature  is  bountiful  in 
the  production  of  leaves,  and  in  the  widest  spread  of  Heath  over  a 
mountain,  in  the  densest  mass  of  Bluebells  in  a  wood,  or  in  any 
natural  dis]day  of  bloom  whatever,  we  find  the  mass  toned  down 
by  pointed  li  aveH,  and  in  tlie  case  of  the  spreading  Heather  by 
a  fringe  of  Polypody,  or  even  the  cushion  of  mountain-moss. 
Everywhere  Nature  sets  her  flowers  in  clouds  of  refreshing 
verdure,  and  they  err  who  merely  cultivate  dense  flowering 
subjects,  and  do  not  take  care  to  relieve  them  with  others 
possessed  of  grace,  and  beauty  of  form.  The  continental  plan 
of  divesting  the  interior  of  the  conservatory  of  all  formality  is 
well  worthy  of  imitation  by  us.  Usually  an  attempt  to  create 
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a  picturesque  scene  in  some  small  spot  with  formal  surroundings 
has  a  ridiculous  ending ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  many  plants  that  flourish  in  the  temperate  greenhouse, 
it  is  possible  effectually  to  hide  almost  every  trace  of  the 
building  in  a  few  yean.  Wiili  little  lawns  made  of  Lycopodium 
deniicnlAtnm,  tiny  winding  streamlets  bordered  witb  Kew  Zealand 
Flax  and  graoefnl  Grasses,  Ferns,  and  the  like ;  groups  of  Tree- 
ferns,  Camellias,  and  Palms,  and  a  plant  of  the  great  Mnsa 
Ensete,  some  winter-gardens  are  made  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  qnite  as  charming  as  small  wild  gardens  in  those  sub-tropical 
climes  most  fitvonrable  to  vegetation.  Whether  the  natural 
system  of  arrangement  ho  adopted  or  not,  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  soften  the  lines  of  the  building  and  to  shroud  the 
spot  with  foliaf^^e. 

For  the  following  article  on  the  arrangement  of  a  winter-garden 
in  the  natural  style,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  E.  Andre  of  Paris,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  these  matters.  *'  In  England,  where 
amateur  gardening  is  so  highly  developed,  and  where  more 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  beauty  of  individual  plants 
than  upon  general  efi'oct,  next  to  nothing  has  been  done  towards  a 
picturesque  style  in  conserTatories.  Even  the  largest  establish- 
ments leave  much  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  Of  eoorse,  in  a 
mercantile  or  a  small  private  establishment  where  the  plants  are 
either  frequently  removed  or  where  they  are  awaiting  sale,  they 
will  be  arranged  for  convenience,  like  the  bottles  in  a  chemist's 
shop.  But  it  is  surpriring  that  in  planting  the  g^ass  palaces  of 
the  rich,  such  as  we  find  at  8ion  House,  or  spacious  Palm-houses, 
like  that  of  Eew,  so  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  general  efiect. 
The  cause  is  simply  this,  that  cultivation  has  alone  been 
considered  in  England  and  in  most  European  countries,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  plants  has  hitherto  been  limited  to 
experiniontal  culture.  Gardeners  have  ignored  the  teachings 
of  plant-distribution.  Information  on  this  subject  can  usually 
only  be  gained  by  studying  the  narratives  of  travellers,  and 
these,  unfortunately,  are  often  incomplete  and  uninstructive  on 
this  point. 

To  supply  in  some  measure  this  defect,  we  shall  attempt  to 
show  how  a  winter-garden  in  the  picturesque  style  should  be 
treated.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  should  mention  that  there 
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are  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  monotonous  repetitions  wliich 
we  deplore.  In  Mr.  Llewellyn's  garden  at  Peullergare,  in 
Wales,  might  haye  been  seen  a  few  years  ago  an  orchid-house 
aqnarinm  where  lovely  denizens  of  the  tropics  were  planted  in  the 
admirable  disorder  which  they  present  in  their  natiye  forests. 
Tme,  it  was  only  on  a  small  scale,  bnt  the  effect  prodnoed  was 
most  pleasing.  Again,  at  Paris,  in  the  Garden  of  Acclimatisation 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  is  a  luge  honse,  which  is  planted  in  an 
attractive  manner,  representing  a  tropical  scene,  with  rockwork, 
a  cascade  falling  into  a  pool,  and  a  rivulet  meandering  through 
a  valley  of  Selaginellas.  There  wonld  be  little  difficulty  in 
henutitying  in  like  manner  the  Palra-honse  at  Kow,  the  large 
pavilion  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  tlio  Horticultural  Society's  fine 
conservatory  at  South  Kensinf^'ton,  a  portion  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Syrleiiham,  the  large  houses  atSion  and  Chatsworth,  etc. 

When  in  r)elgium  last  year  I  visited  the  seat  of  M.  Yarocque, 
at  Mariemont,  where  a  new  winter-garden,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  high,  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  Orangery,  in 
which  a  Belgian  landscape-architect  of  some  note  (M.  Fnchs)  had 
essayed  to  introduce  the  style  I  advocate.  Magnificent  Palms, 
Tree-ferns,  Oycads,  etc.,  form  the  principal  features  in  this  large 
building,  with  an  undulating  carpet  of  Selaginellas  beneath  them. 
Immediately  facing  the  grand  entrance  door  was  an  artistic  group 
of  rockwork  flanked  a  miniature  basin,  and  planted  with 
evident  care.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  result  was  not  commen- 
surate with  the  pains  bestowed.  The  walks  are  too  winding,  the 
surface  too  uneven,  the  rock*  ry  too  imposing  to  appear  natural, 
and  the  plantations  confused,  the  sides  being  naked,  and  the 
centre  excessively  dense.  The  artist  aimed  at  the  picturesque, 
but  li(^  lias  failed  to  ])roduce  it  in  consequence  of  too  great  pro- 
fusion, to  the  detnnieut  of  the  general  ciW'ci  and  the  loss  of 
harmony  in  the  details.  We  cite  this  example  to  show  that  it 
is  easy  to  err  in  carrying  out  the  hest  of  ideas,  and  that  exaggera- 
tion in  the  intended  natural  style  is  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
crowding  in  the  unmitigated  uniformity  of  bouses  with  stages  and 
benches.  Even  in  winter-gardens  where  the  aim  has  been  to 
produce  picturesque  effect,  there  is  always  something  in  the 
structure  to  remind  us  of  the  artificial  surroundings.  Thus, 
walks  are  indispensable,  and  they  should  be  of  sufficient  breadth 
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to  admit  of  free  and  agreeable  promenading.  Tu  try  to  imitate 
the  forests  of  Brazil  by  compelling  the  spectator  to  scramble  oTer 
the  rotten  remains  of  tmnks  of  fallen  trees,  rough  stones,  and 
withered  Fern-fronds,  wonld  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  And  those 

interminable  tortuoiis  walks  are  equally  opposed  to  good  taste, 
with  the  rectangular  paths  which  remind  us  of  the  system  and 
order  of  a  purely  botanic  garden.    There  is  a  happy  medium  to 

be  studied. 

An  outer  circular  or  slightly  devious  walk  near  the  well- 
clothed  side-walls  or  lights  should  surround  the  central  area, 
where  the  eye  rests  upon  choice  specimens  stantlinj;  out  distinctly 
upon  a  carpetin*? of  Selfif^inella  denticulata, trailing  Cornrnelynacea>, 
Lippia  repens,  Tradescautia,  and  other  plants  which  readily  form 
a  close  and  compact  verdure.  Tiie  space  between  the  walks  and 
the  walls  should  he  filled  with  dense  masses  of  foliage  eflc'ctually 
concealing  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  rising  graidually  from  the 
walk  outwards;  and  the  centre  diould  show  isolated  trees  and 
little  groups  upon  an  open  lawn  of  creeping-plants.  The  detached 
specimens  must  not  be  phinted  indiscriminately  in  the  central 
area,  which  is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  the  walks.  They 
should  be  grouped  in  combinations  or  planted  singly,  according 
to  size  and  foliage,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  view  between  their 
trunks  is  uninterrupted ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  heads  should 
harmonise  together  in  colouring  and  outline. 

A  groTind-plan  of  our  ideal  winter-garden  is  given  in  this 
chapter  with  numbers  indicating  the  positions  for  the  plants 
enumerated  as  suitable. 

Instead  of  undulating  the  surface  in  an  infinity  of  insignificant 
hillocks,  as  in  M.  Varocquu's  winter-garden,  we  recommend 
limiting  it  to  two  intercepting  dells.  A  longitudinal  one  from 
the  rockery,  terminuted  by  a  bower,  under  whicli  are  placed  a 
table  and  seats,  and  ending,  at  the  side-entrance,  in  a  single 
hollow,  of  which  the  pool  or  basin  is  the  lowest  point.  From  this 
pool  to  the  flowe^bed  No.  94,  the  ground  rises  slightly,  and  the 
cross  walk  curves  towards  the  middle  in  agreement  with  the 
lower  ground.  The  boundary  walk  is  of  the  same  level  throughout, 
except  towards  the  rockery,  where  it  rises  and  terminates  in  four 
or  five  rustic  stone  steps  leading  to  the  alcove.  The  beds  Nos.  94, 
123,  and  167,  should  be  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
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walk ;  and  eaeh  of  the  isolated  trees  ahoiild  be  planted  on  a  rerj 
gently  rising  monnd  of  earth,  with  the  exception  of  the  groups 
on  either  side  of  the  rockwork,  whieh  are  on  an  abmpt  slope, 
and  the  large  dump  on  each  side  of  the  bed  No.  94,  which 
should  be  rtdsed  about  nine  inches  aboTe  the  walk  and  gradually 
sloped  ofL 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  enter  into  the  planting,  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  part  of  winter-gardening.  This  may 
be  considered  from  several  points  of  view,  according  to  the  class 
of  house,  whether  cold,  temperate,  or  hot,  or  for  orchids  or  an 
aqnnrinm.  For  the  prcseut  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
treatin^^'  of  a  warm  temperate  wiuter-gurden  with  a  mean 
tomperuture  of  from  G")  to  (58  Fahr.,  in  which  we  could  place 
Palms  and  similar  house-plants  that  would  thrive  all  the  hetter 
for  the  increased  warmth.  Previous  to  planting,  duo  care  must 
be  given  to  the  drainage  and  the  composition  and  preparation  of 
the  soil.  As  bottom-heat  is  the  main  thing  to  produce  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  plants,  it  is  important  that  .the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  properly  arranged  and  coTcred  with  flag-stones  to 
prcTont  the  plants  on  the  walls  from  being  scorched,  instead  of 
being  around  the  outside,  and  exposed,  as  usually  is  the  case.  If 
uncovered  pipes  are  c(msidered  absolutely  essential  along  the  base 
of  the  walls,  a  brick  or  other  partition  of  some  sort  should  be 
placed  between  them  and  the  plants,  to  prevent  too  great  an 
accession  of  direct  heat  from  the  pipes.  But  a  still  hetter  method 
is  to  conduct  the  heat  through  underground  brick  channels  to 
points  with  open  gratings  in  the  walks  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise. 
The  soil,  well  drained  at  the  bottom,  and  crossed  here  and  there 
by  the  pipes  we  have  mentioned,  will  be  warmer  and  will  encourage 
the  luxuriant  growth  desired  around  the  walls  of  the  house.  A 
good  drainage  of  broken  bricks  and  mortar  rubbish  will  sulliee  for 
the  subsoil,  leaving  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  for  the  mould  in- 
tended for  the  plants.  Two  drains  should  run  below  this  through 
the  house,  with  an  outlet  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  The 
composition  of  the  soil  may  be  wied  according  to  the  class  of 
plants  it  is  intended  for.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  for  strong 
growing  plants  and  large  Palms  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to 
prepare  the  mass  in  the  following  manner  :—U])(>n  the  layer  of 
broken  bricks  and  mortar  rubbish  should  be  placed  a  layer  of 
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idTened  turns  alx>at  eighteen  inches  thiek,  and  upon  that  » 
eeoond  formed  of— 

Stiff  Iwiiu       ------  3  jjttrtsj. 

Ordituiry  garden  toil-       •>       -        -       ^  9  „ 

Biver,  or  white  Band  -       -       -       -       >  2  „ 

GoftTRe  pieces  of  earth  aud  brickbats         -        -  1  „ 

Leaf-mould    -       -       -       -       -       -  i„ 


10 

Mix  thia  well  tofjether  and  apply  it  alxiut  a  foot  thick.  Then  for 
the  surface  add  a  layer  of  about  five  or  six  iuches  thick  of  peat,  loam, 
and  leaf-mould  from  hedgerows,  or  rotten  Willow,  Oak,  or  Chestnut 
tmnka,  if  attainable,  with  a  tenth  part  of  sand.  The  peat  should 
be  bnt  slightly  broken  np  and  the  roots  lefk  in  it.  Prepared  in 
this  way,  it  will  be  ready  to  receiye  the  Selaginella,  which  will 
thrire  admirably  in  it  and  speedily  clothe  it  with  Yerdnre. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  three  layers,  forming  a  total 
thickness  of  three  feet,  will  not  be  of  uniform  thickness  all  through 
the  house,  because  the  surface  will  be  undulated.  The  measure- 
ment of  one  yard  is  merely  given  as  a  basis  or  unit^  for  the  total 
depth  of  subsoil  in  different  parts  of  the  house  will  vary,  having, 
for  instance,  a  depth  of  only  eighteen  inches  near  the  basin  in  the 
centre  of  the  little  lawn,  and  from  four  to  live  feet  for  the  clumps 
nbuttinp;  on  the  tiower-bed  No.  91,  But  the  top-dressing  will  be 
e(|nal  all  over.  The  majority  of  large  tropical  plants  can  bo 
grown  in  such  a  conipost.  Those  which  may  require  special 
treatment  may  be  putted  in  suitable  soil  and  plunged  deep  enough 
to  conceal  them,  aud  allow  the  iSelaginella  to  spread  over  their 
surface.  Liquid  manure,  if  used  with  moderation  and  judgment, 
will  aooelerate  the  growth  of  most  plants,  including  Ferns.  So 
much  for  the  piL])arations  for  planting.  But  the  key  of  the 
question,  the  secret  of  success,  depends  aboye  all  upon  the  choosing 
and  grouping  of  the  plants.  This  selection  may  wy  to  infinity, 
such  are  the  riches  of  exotic  flowers  at  our  command.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  rules  on  the  mode  of  arranging  plants 
according  to  the  colour  and  character  of  their  foliage.  We  may, 
however,  remark  that  in  houses,  no  matter  how  splendidly  con- 
structed, the  effects  of  uniformity  are  bad,  and  that  masses  of  one 
species  or  of  one  genus  of  plants  should  be  avoided.  The  harmony 
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and  grandeur  of  unity  in  composition,  attained  with  difficulty 
even  in  large  parks,  is  here  impossible.  The  object  to  be  8onp;bt, 
then,  is  contrast  in  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  ])bints  employed. 
Two  species  of  massive  foliage,  for  example,  should  not  ntaud  side 
by  side,  such  as  a  Musa  and  a  liavenala,  or  a  Coccoloba  pubescens 
and  a  Theophrasta.  But  a  large  tnft  of  a  Strelitzia  Vtenrath  the 
shade  of  a  Cooos  pluniosa  is  very  elfectivt',  and  a  fine  coutru^it  is 
presented  to  the  eye  by  backing  up  the  grand  foliago  and  yellow 
spikes  of  Hcdychiuni  (Tardneriatiuni  with  clumps  of  Ferns, 
Bamboos,  or  feathery  Conifers.  The  rigid  foliage  of  lihododendrona 
and  Camellias  should  be  excluded,  these  beautiful  plants  being  re- 
served for  a  separate  bouse,  where  they  will  better  display  their 
charms  In  a  collection. 

In  dense  masses  of  foliage,  like  those  adjoining  the  rockery  in 
onr  plan,  the  arrangement  shonld  be  in  gradual  rising  ruikB, 
thick,  heavy  foliage  forming  the  basis,  surmounted  by  lighter  and 
more  graceful  forms  of  Balms  and  Tree-ferns,  whose  slender-plumed 
columns  break  through  the  sombre  undergrowth.  The  use  of 
ordinary  flowering-plants  sliould  be  limited  to  the  borders  and 
special  beds  for  them,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  one  on 
the  rookwork.  We  mean  such  plants  as  are  grown  in  pots  in 
special  houses  and  taken  to  the  winter-garden  for  temporary 
decoration,  as — Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Heaths, 
Crocuses,  etc. 

The  side-walls,  or  sashes,  should  be  provided  with  wire  trellis- 
work  or  wooden  hitt ice- work  against  a  dead  wall,  to  support 
climbing-plants  all  round  the  house.  For  covering  the  surface  of 
the  soil  nothing  is  better  than  Selaginella  denticulata  ;  and  this 
should  be  planted  or  re-planted  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  as  the 
dry  heat  of  aummer  is  uniaTourable  to  it.  Small  fragments,  about 
three  inches  long,  planted  four  or  five  inches  apart,  will  soon 
cover  the  ground.  Above  all  a  good  system  of  shading  must  be 
ensured  to  protect  the  plants  firom  the  direct  zays  of  the  sun  in 
summer.  The  paths  may  be  formed  of  gravel,  and  they  are  best 
edged  with  half-plunged  j)ortions  of  rugged  stone.  The  con- 
struction of  the  rockery  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  composed 
of  a  few  stones  naturally  disposed  and  projecting  slightly  from  the 
earth  so  as  to  be  discovered  rather  than  seen.  Monumental  rock- 
work  should  be  avoided,  and,  above  all,  reject  the  so-called  pretty 
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Btones.  Geological  or  mineralogical  toys  may  be  all  very  well  in 
the  eabinetfl  of  the  learned,  bnt  they  are  altogether  out  of  plaoe  in 
a  garden  where  the  object  is  to  diow  na  plants  in  their  native 
beanty.  If  a  small  pond  be  added  to  the  rockwork,  it  shonld 
neither  be  absolutely  round  nor  sinnous. 

In  order  to  seciirc  a  warm,  hnmid  atmosphere,  so  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  plants,  we  recommend  having  the  pipe  that 
feeds  the  cnscade  and  replenishoB  the  basins  niiulc  ho  as  to  pass 
throuf^h  tho  l)oil<'r,  which  will  suthciently  heat  ilw  water  in  its 
transit  to  cause  it  to  give  ofi"  a  portion  by  evaporation  wlu  n  dis- 
charged.   In  this  way  the  atmosphere  will  be  charged  with 


SfcfwH  0j  a  CoHtervatoiy  arranged  in  the  Natural  Sljrie. 


moisture,  to  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  plants.  As 
regards  choice  of  pkmts,  as  has  already  been  observed,  it  may  be 
varied  indefinitely.  These  arrangements  are,  of  coarse,  applicable  to 
a  far  larger  etructure  than  the  one  under  consideration.  In  fact 
the  design  is  open  to  modification  or  expansion  almost  unlimited. 

Dulrihiition  of  the  PlaiUa. 

Perennial  climbing-plants  for  placing  alongside  walls,  or  fSor 
covering  supporting  columns,  may  consist  of, — 
(1)  Aristoiochia  cordifolia,  which  is  very  vigorous,  and  has 
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large  leaves  and  enonnoos  floweis;  (3)  Thunbergia  Harrisi, 
roock  riitely  vigorons,  flowem  nnmerons  ;  (7)  Ipomooa  Horsfallua ; 
(9)  Tucoma  stans,  which  haa  pinnate  leaves  and  pretty  flowers; 
(12  and  13)  Plumbago  capcnsiK  ;  (17)  Hoya  caruosa;  (19)  Smilax 
marmorea,  leaves  marbled  with  Nvliite ;  (21)  S.  maerophylla 
maculata ;  (23  and  25)  S.  marmorea  ;  (27)  Hoya  imperialin,  a 
vigorous  kind,  beui  iiiL,'  corymbs  of  rich  browu  flowers  ;  (28)  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda ;  (3li)  Passiflora  Decaisneana,  a  spt'cies  with 
large  foliage,  and  large  rose  and  violet  flowers;  (31)  Quisqualis 
indica ;  (33)  Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemii ;  (36)  Aristolochia  leucoueura; 
(87)  Hexacentris  mysorensis;  (41)  Gentnwtemmii  mnltiflomm; 
(44)  Paasifloia  earmemna ;  (45)  Ariatoloohia  clypeata ;  (49)  Tao- 
aonia  moUuaima;  (53)  Quifiqualis  pii1>e8ceii8 ;  (54)  Paraiflom 
triiiueiata;  (58)  Meyenia  eraeta;  (60)  Thunbergia  lanrifoUa; 
(62)  Paadflora  Bnchanani,  and  (63)  P.  marmorea,  two  proity, 
yigorons  species;  (65)  Bongainvillea  lateritia;  (68)  Aristolodiia 
gigas;  (71)  Bignonia  incarnata;  (72)  Tropacolum  Lobbianum; 
(74)  Allamanda  nobilia ;  (77)  Clerodendron  Thonuome ;  (80)  Cimis 
discolor. 

Entering  the  principal  doorway  of  the  house  nnd  bearing  to 
the  left,  near  No.  1,  we  nhall  come  to  tlio  outer  border  of  which  wo 
have  spoken,  which  nliould  mainly  be  tilled  with  strong-growing 
fine-foliaged  plants.  Nothing  will  prevent  these  from  being  in- 
creased and  renewed  as  often  as  we  jdease.  These  jilunts  being 
groujied  according  to  size,  the  larger  ones  behind  may  consist  of 
the  following  species,  viz  : — 

Amomnm  graua-paradisi,  Andropogon  Bqnanosnm,  Ptoieum 
plicatnm,  Fnchsias,  Aspidiaira,  DracsBnas,  Begonias,  Cyperus, 
Eagenia,  yariona  free-growing  tnfied  Ferafl,  Ficus  elaatica,  Andia 
and  Oreopanax,  Hedychinm  coronariom,  and  H.  gardneriannm, 
Hibiscna  rosaHBinenais,  Heierocentnim,  HsBmatozylon  oampe- 
ehianam,  Imantopbyllum  Aitoni,  Lauras  Gamphora,  Plombago 
coccinea,  Poiusettia  pulcherrima,  Kogieras,  Sparmannia  africanay 
Xylopbylla  latifolia,  Abutilons,  Allamanda  neriifolia,  Pipers  and 
Macropipers,  Begonias,  Centradenia  grandifolia,  Francisceas, 
Gardenias,  Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  Siphocamj)ylus  (bicolor  and 
fulgens),  Iresine  Herbsti,  Amorphopbailus,  Hibiacus  liliiflorus, 
and  Marantas,  etc. 

Above  this  groundwork  of  foliage  and  tbnvers  the  following 
species,  with  taller  stems  and  stronger  habits,  may  rise : — 
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2. 
4. 


6. 
10. 


Musa  paradisiftoa 
Oreopaaax  dactylifo- 
lium 

Alfiophilft  auatralia 
Stadnuinnia  australis 
15.  Antharinm  aoMila 

IG.  Rhopala  org^nensu 
20.  Saunnijn  sampigenflis 
22.  Dracioua  urburea 
24.  Rhopala  JoDghoi 
26.  Thoophrueta  rf^alia 
32.  Musa  aapitiutum 
84.  Hedyohimn  gardnerl- 


85.  Cynthi^a  meilnHarii 
37.  Cluuuaarops  exoeLaa 
89.  Artooarpma  iodm 
40.  Musa  violaoea 
42.  Hedychiam  coooiaeum 
48.  OtrindoTio  palimtte 

46.  Cibotium  rogalo 

47.  CoatiUoa  elastica 

48.  Aathariam  oordatom 
M.  Dracstui  fragrans 
£1.  Marauta  IJii(It-iu 
55.  Musa  paradLuaca 
SO.  GhMMiiopt 

oaatha 


59.  Ficus  Chauvieri 
Ul.  OroopaoaxplataQifu- 
lium 

64.  SdadopbyUwiiptil- 


m.  AstnpMi  WalliehU 

G7.  Anthurium  regale 
70.  OereuB  mexicanas 
73.  Thoopbriista  imperialb 
15.  Cyntliea  dflalbate 
7G.  CucuB  flexuoaa 
78.  Ficus  macrophylla 
78. 


The  bed  No«  94  will  b«  deeorated  with  dwarf,  brightrcoloared 
flowers,  to  he  renewed  as  often  as  required. 

The  two  groups  enciroling  the  portion  of  green  near  this  bed 
will  he  eomposed  as  follows : — 


rUintg  with  tall  Uems,  but  varyiiuj  in  htight. 

100.  Bolantiura  antttrcticum 
1<H.  Aroca  sapida 

95.  Cooooloba  pubeeocnB 

0/  medtnin  Kizt. 

101.  Ptem  argyraea  103.  Asploiuum  macro- 


97.  Caryotn  sobolifera 
105.  Ficus  cluetica 
109.  Launu  CuipiMm 


102.  HedioillaiiMgnilk* 

107.  Clivia  ininiubi 

106.  Authurium  leuooneuraia 


81.  Cyathoa  beyricbiaiia 
85.  Oraodonngift 
84.  FluniUxwUiwIa 


phylli 
0/  madhum  $be. 


wmuai 


105.  Cycais  circiaalif 
108.  DfwMHi*  termiiMlls 


88.  AiiMnpho{d)all(u 

nirosus 
82.  Draonua  auatralis 


110.  Syagros  botxyophora 
112.  FuidaQiis  oraatns 
115.  LAtania  rubr.i 
114.  Rhapifl  flabellifionnis 
110.  Areca  eapida 


9S.  Altaccia  cristate 
90.  Crinom  amabila 
99.  Aoalypba  tricolor 

87.  Theitpbradta  luacio- 

pltylla 

90.  Rhopida  ooroomdeuu 

92.  Seafoiibia  «Ie|^ 

88.  Asplenimn  nidiiMTit 

93.  Dracaena  canniufulia 
86.  Authurioiu  hybridain 


0/iMcfiiimal<«. 

88.  Oroton  nndalatam 
91.  Golocai^ia  inaororiiisa 

varitH^ata 

On  Tjtucn. 

111.  Anthurium  roagai> 
ficum 

110.  Blocbnum  bntnlienio  120.  Ptoris  argyrna 
113.  Alpinia  nutans  121.  Agava  Verarhafldii 

1 17.  Modiuillu  niasrnifica 


118.  Cordylinc  in<Iivi-<n 

119.  Gibotiiim  priiic.  |i.s 


Flower-beds  Nos.  123  and.  167  refilled  from  time  to  time  with 
flowering-plants,  bulbs,  &o. 
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18S.  BmdImim  Thmnrai  187. 

1%L  FliilodflndionpiniMti-  132. 

fldnm  147. 

128.  FbajvB  WaUiotia 

129.  PhoDnioophoriam  127. 

Soychellonim  12»>. 

130.  rhormium  teiwx      '  125 

foliis  variej^atum 

121.  rundanoB  el«0Uitlt-  103. 

limiu  1G2. 

185.  IHirfoiMnwIhiniu  161. 

184.  Lomaria  iril)V>a  IHO. 

1H8.  Oarludovicaatrovirens  15G. 

144.  HojAbelta  157. 

141.  Acanthna  latifolint  159. 

142.  Clivia  miaiate 

140.  Olnrift  roMM  158. 

13(].  FicusCooperi  lal. 

139.  Musa  paradtsiaoft  \ni5. 

148.  PteriB  cretica  albo  153. 

lineata  158. 
188.  Platjlomalifdoftte 


Yrfosfa  gigantea 

Tlmlia  dctillmta 
Philottondroa  perta> 
sam 

Pontederia  oordata 
Nymptuea  gignntea 
w  Ortgiesiaua 
lubfm 
ricnilea 
I'liilodendrou  Lindeni 
VaUisMrifttpimlii 

Nyniphnca  dentete 
Miua  Ea»eto 
CfMoentia  regalia 
Dtsteganthin  Iwii 

luteralia 
CycAs  revolnta 
Carliiddvica  plicata 
Balnntium  Culctta 
Lomaria  gibba 
BQlbeqtia  sobrioa 


151.  Theophtute  impeii- 

alb 

149.  Muaa  dnenais 
148.  Oocosootomte 
H(j.  Pteria  aigyim 
ll.'i.  Plityocriuio  gnode 
1G<J.  ViTHclmiToltla  spleo- 

(li.la 

165.  Bainldisa  Fnrtiinoi 
1G4.  Coi<ica-<ia  uyiupha>folia 
168.  Ojrpripedlam  baibi- 

tura  BUjKrbatn 
1G7.  Attalea  exccliia 

170.  Bion  edole 

171.  CyAnnphyllluiiauig* 

niflcum 

172.  Dncmift  OoiUl^lei 
178.  Bcindocaljz  digi- 

taliflom 

174.  Ooldjriine  indivim 

175.  OMIoo  muimfun. 


Snch  are  the  prominent  distinctiTO  featnres  of  this  mode  of 
grouping  the  principal  fainitnre  in  ihis  palace  of  flowers.  As  we 
have  already  obsenred,  these  combinations  are  capable  of  endless 
Tariations,  and  nnmerons  small  species  may  be  inserted  in  empty 
spaces  between  the  larger  plants ;  while  baskets  of  Ferns,  Brome- 
liaceA,  Orchids,  etc.,  may  be  suspended  from  the  rafters  on  slender 
w'lTo.  These  may  either  be  planted  iu  tlie  Laslccts,  or  the  pots 
placed  in  them,  the  interspaces  beinpj  filled  with  growing  moss. 
The  rockery  will  be  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  plants  that  will 
flonrish  in  the  interstices  between  the  stones,  including  a  complete 
collection  of  Solaginellas  creeping  amongst  innumerable  Ferns. 

Lastly,  dead  trunks  of  trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  by  means  of 
iron  stakes  to  prevent  them  from  falling  as  decomposition  goes 
on,  should  be  placed  at  tlic  spots  Nos.  8,  14,  18,  29,  52,  57,  69, 
and  covered  with  tropical  creepers  and  Epiphytes,  and  a  whole 
collection  of  liromeliaceui,  especially  Tillandsia  usneoides  and 
Orchids.  A  short  time  will  suffice  for  these  to  assume  ail  the 
pictoresqne  appearance  they  present  in  the  tropics.  Here  ends 
onr  rough  sketch  of  a  warm  winter-garden  as  it  might  and  should 
be  made. 
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A  Cod  Winter-garden. 

We  have  giTen  conddeiation  to  the  laying-ovt  of  a  winter- 
garden  or  eoneervBtory  for  plants  belonging  to  the  murmer  regions 
of  the  world,  and  haTe  grouped  together  sneh  repreeentatiTes  of 
tropical  vegetation  as  can  exist  in  the  same  atmosphere.  Some 
greenhonee  kinds  which  acqnire  larger  dimensions  under  tlio  in- 
flnenoe  of  a  more  intense  heat  than  they  would  in  a  cooler  atmos- 
phere, ench  as  certain  Palms,  Aralias,  etc.,  have  been  omitted. 
For  instance,  the  Rice-paper  plant,  which  grows  in  tlie  open  air 
in  the  south  of  Frnnce,  acquires  piguntic  dimensions  in  a  hothouse. 
A  specimen  of  it,  thus  treated,  measured  thirteen  feet  two  inclies 
high,  and  threw  out  sui)erb  leaves,  exceeding  six  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  including  their  stalks. 

In  most  cases,  nevertheless,  the  plants  named  for  a  greenhouse 
suffer  under  too  high  a  temperature.  Besides,  the  cool  winter- 
garden  is  still  more  valuable  than  that  just  described,  for,  while  it 
is  as  rich  in  ornamental  specimens,  it  is  more  within  the  reach  of 
moderate  means.  Very  little  artificial  heat  is  enongh  to  keep  the 
temperature  in  winter  at  a  minimum  of  three  degrees  aboTe  the 
freezing-point,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  period  of  repose 
required  for  many  of  the  plants  from  Australia,  China,  Japan, 
New  Zealand,  and  mountainoiis  tropical  regions.  One  can  hardly 
believ(>  with  what  numbers  of  plants,  often  snpposed  to  belong  to 
tropical  climates,  a  cool  conservatory  can  be  furnished.  Numbers 
of  our  beautiful  Palms  would  flourish  under  cool  treatment ;  and 
hundreds  of  Ferns  require  no  better  situation  than  the  shelter  of 
glass.  The  Dracficuas,  Agaves,  Acacias,  Dasylirions,  Ficus, 
Aralias,  Banksias,  tender  Conifers  like  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine, 
Yuccas,  Grevilleas,  llliopalas,  and  the  Cactuses,  would  certainly 
submit  to  the  same  treatment,  witliout  mentioning  tlie  smaller 
kinds,  which  only  thrive  under  a  low  winter-temperuliire. 

The  treatment  carried  out  in  reference  to  some  tropical  species 
has  often  no  relation  to  the  altitude  at  which  the  plants  naturally 
grow.  Should  a  plant  arriTC  from  Mexico,  it  would  naturally  be 
placed  in  a  warm  consenratory.  But  as  regards  the  Ferns  of  that 
country,  they  are  found  between  8,600  and  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea^lcTcl,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  limit  where  begin  the  Pines  and 
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Heaths  of  the  snb-alpine  region ;  and  it  is  at  thia  height  that  the 
magnificent  Alsophilaa  spring  up. 
Moie  than  thirty  kinda  of  Palm  now  flourish  in  onr  oool  honses. 

A  great  number  grow  in  the  cold  regions  of  tropical  monntains, 
snch  as  the  Ceroxylon  andicola,  which  is  found  at  10,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Oreodoxa  frigida,  and  seTeral  kinds  of  Cham^Bdorea, 
reach  as  high  as  the  Pine  region ;  Areca  humilis  reaches  to  8,000 
feet  in  Java;  Chammrops  Martiana  to  7,800  feet  in  Nopal; 
Phcenix  humilis  to  0,000  feet ;  without  reckoning  Chameerops 
excelga  of  China,  Bhapis  flabellifornus  of  Japan,  Corypha 
australis,  and  others. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  plant  a  cool  house  on  the  plan  already 
used  in  the  case  of  a  winter-garden.  By  the  aid  of  the  same  series 
of  numbers  on  the  plan,  we  can  at  once  show  the  different  types  of 
vegetation  that  may  he  nsed  in  each  ease.  We  will  first  giye  a  list 
of  climbing-plants,  without  which  no  such  stmotnze  can  he 
properly  adorned 

1.  Rhyncho0p«nDum  jaa*  25.  Mandovilla  BouveoIenB  53,54,58.  Ari^tolochiacilioM 

luinnidea  87,28,30,81.    Bcnaoio  60.  Kenncdya  Maryatt*  . 

4.  PluiiiliflE'o  grnndcns  mikiuiinidrs  C<2.  Tropn'olnm  spi  cinsiim 

7.  raseitloni  cwrulca  83.  Tropieolujji  Spitfire  0^^.  TropaH>lum  jjoutaphyl- 

9.  Mifciinla  toandens  86.  FlMiUkm  «dndit  Inm 

18, 13.  Solannm  jMHiill*  38.  Akobia  quinata  Bi^onia  Chercro 

oides  41.  Aristolochia  semper-  68, 71,  72.  Tacwtuia  Van 
17.  Oobm  MndeiM  fuie-         virani  YolsemH 

gata  4t.  Cli;intlms  puniccus  74.  Lnpa^n  ria  alba 

21.  Thonbcrgia  laurifolia  46.  Fuchsia  ooooitiea  77.  Hoya  canitwa 

88.  Kennedya  Tioboea  49.  Lapa<;eria  mwa  80.  Oliaiithiis  Dampieri 

It  must  hero  be  observed  that,  for  a  conservatory  of  the  size 
named,  the  number  of  plants  given  would  bo  too  extensive,  and 
would  darken  the  house  too  much  during  winter.  We  only  give 
the  list  entire  for  the  use  of  a  conservatory  large  enough  to 
contain  them ;  for  example,  from  100  to  150  feet  in  length,  with 
a  proportionate  width  and  height. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  plants  with  noble  leaves,  and  of  stately 
port,  tha't  thriye  well  in  a  cool  honse : — 

C7.  CbaDUcropB  btaura-  105.  Phoonix  recliuHtu  1('>8.  C<>cos  Itomanzoffli 

cantha  95.  Rhapis  flabellifonnia  159.  Arcca  snpida 

15.  Cham  {crops  cxcelaa       93.  Ltvi>^tona  Binensia  1G6<  Olaziova  elegantb* 
32.  Corypha  auitralu        84.  Seaforttua  robusta  airoa 

66L  Jubaa  ipeetabllia       99.  QvBOdoiatM^da  IM.  Oensylon  aadloQla 

101  8abal  pahnetto  178.  Fboniiz  tomia  188.  OdjptrogyM  data 
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149.  Scaforthia  elfgant       HT.  Chaniaeropa  Mnrtiann    05.  Phanix  fariiiiftrsi 

136.  Soaforthia  gracilis      105.  GoowMUtBilb  1^  Bmbe*  nitida. 

142.  CiMmadorea  gfamcifidia 

Hero,  then,  aro  twenty-!<ix  kinds  of  Palms,  of  varied  stature, 
and  perfectly  suited  to  form  a  Laokground  of  foliage  of  supreme 
elegance.  We  speak  of  such  only  as  have  been  proved  to  succeed ; 
and  if  the  ftltitndes  at  which  they  grow  spontiutieoiiBly  ")  com- 
pared, it  will  be  seen  that  a  conseryatory  with  a  ir  oimom  of 
38°  Fahr.  is  all  that  they  require.  It  is  known  that  fOi.  every  six 
hundred  feet  of  altitnde  above  the  sea,  the  mean  temperature 
decreases  one  degree.  But  if  we  take,  as  is  generally  done,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  tropics  as  80'  at  the  sea-level,  at  6,000 
feet  it  would  be  only  65"',  and  at  10,000  feet,  50^,  which  is  equal  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  Southern  England.  It  is  not,  therefiMT^ 
very  extraordinary  that  the  Palms  of  these  high  regions,  the 
Chamaerops  excelsa,  for  instance,  can  live  out-of-doors  in  those 
climates  where  they  have  nothing  to  f<  ar  l)ut  exceptional  winters. 
If  we  havi'  not  certain  data  as  to  this  mode  of  culture,  it  is 
bt'cause  Palm-trees  have  hitherto  l)ft'ii  too  costly  t<»  risk  their 
sacrifice  in  the  open  air.  The  Cycads,  although  generally  less 
hardy  than  the  Palms  above  named,  are  still  available  for  the 
conservatory,  where  a  low  temperature  for  a  short  time  would 
not  be  prejudicial,  though  they  would  suffer  by  prolongation  of 
that  temperature.  Thus  we  would  adyise  the  following  specimens 
to  be  planted : — 

85.  Bowciiia  spcctubilis     1G9.  EDoephalartos  Alteo-  134.  Dion  e«lule 
96.  Cyoaa  ruvolnla  atelnl  120.  Zimfai  aiutnlia. 

Among  the  Tree-ferns,  the  following  are  suitable  for  the  cool 
winter-garden : — 

124.  Al.snjiliilii  a^l^t^:l1iH      IKi.  Alsnjiliiln  nitinta  170.  Cyathoft  <Io:ilI>nta 

82.  Bleclmum  brtwUieuse  140.  Balaiitium  anturcti-    151.  'iodoa  auatralin 

com 

With  plenty  of  space  one  might  add : — 

AlHophila  t'Xoi  Isii  C.  e]»ectAbilo  Lomaria  (^aulUblift 

Balaaiium  Culoito  Cyatbea  medullaria  L.  gibba 

B.  SellowiaBum  0. 6iiutliU  L.  dlMolor 

Iilochnnm  rio-grandenae  Dieksonia  flbitMa  L,  wiagAtifffff^it. 

Uibotimn  ngale  D.  aqmrroM 
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The  following  plants,  though  not  so  important,  deserve  a  place 
by  the  side  of  these,  such  as  :  — 


IQfi.  Conlyline  indiviaa  IftL 

2L  Aspidistra  elatior  10!>. 

aiL  P^KlcK-arpua  Totara  IM 

aa.  Clivia  cyrtaothiflora  Jill. 

IfiQ-  Conva  canlinalis  8H. 

hiL  Farfugium  grando 


Eaoalypttu  Timinalis 
Kl«eagnu8  nndulata 
Clivia  iiobtlia 
Camellia  japonica,  var. 
Erythrina  Marie  Bell- 


an^er 


22.  Edwnrdiiia  gmndiflora 
QL  SpannanDia  africana 

82-  Li-ndaria  Ksmpferi 
Sa.  Dru  gmansia  sanguinea 
&L  Dtiphne  delphini 


To  make  intervening  spaces  a  little  ornamental,  any  number  of 
less  important  plants  could  be  added.  We  next  come  to  plants 
for  decorating  the  beds  of  the  central  portion.  For  the  grass- 
plot  may  be  taken  : — 


174.  Pancratium  mexica- 
num 

122,  Aflpidiatra  elatior  ra- 

riegata 
IIJL  Agave  Verscbaffdti 
112.  Plioriiiiam  Coleiisni 
111-  Philcsiii  huxifolia 
110.  Macltiuyia  oordata 
LIB.  Linum  trigyuura 
Ui.  Eucalyptus  gijraiilcus 
11^  Amlia  Sieboldii 
112.  Skimmia  oblata 
LLL  Ruhus  rostoflorus 
UK  Thuiopsia  dolabrata 


12L  Rhododendron  Jen- 
kinaii 

122.  Arnucaria  exoolsii 
12iL  Lomnria  gibba 
l2iL  Beauainiea  tubercu- 
lata 

137.  Crowea  suligna 
UlL  Aflpidium  Bcllangeri 
liilL  Stadtnannia  austrulis 
LLi.  )f iraosa  cultirormfs 
LUL  Sparmanniu  africana 
ilia.  Eucalyptus  gigauteus 
IHL  Thea  viridia 


UL  Platyceriam  gn»nde 
Senecio  phitiinirulia 
lilL  Neplirolejda  exaltatti 
lis.  Dracaena  Rumphii 
15£L  Pteria  cretioa  albo- 

lineata 
1^3.  Agnofltua  sinuatoa 
1^  Cyrtoiuium  faloatom 
LiiL  Acacia  dcalbata 
158.  Pimelea  elcgana 
152.  Litfeea  gmcilia 
llLiL  Senecio  Ghiesbreghtii 
lilL  Muaa  Enaete 


Plants  between  the  borders  and  the  glass  may  consist  of 


2.  Wigandia  urcns  2L 
a.  Yua-tt  aloifolia  tricolor  2SL 
5.  Wnodwardia  mdionna  31. 
<i.  Viburnum  8us|)enaum  25, 
8.  Xauthorrhcea  iiaatilis  or  'i7. 
Pliormium  Ivimx  aa. 

IfiL  Veronica  Andersoni  va- 

riegata  m. 

LL  Acacia  lineata  12. 

14.  Abutilon  atriatura  43. 

1<5.  Hibi^c^8  roMa-sinensia  H. 

18.  Arnlia  pubcscciia  IH. 

12.  Seiiecio  Ghie.sbreghtii  5L 

2IL  Nic<jtiuna  wii^andiuidfa  52. 

22.  Oambuaa  Fortunii  va-  al. 
riegnta  ^ 


Viburnum  Amruski 
Magnolia  fuscata 
Aralia  dactylifolin 
FicuB  macrophylla 
Teinpletonia  retusa 
Siphocnmpylua  Huni- 

boldtianaa 
Solanum  Warscewiczti 
Montagnea  Ik  raclirolia 
Clivia  miniatu 
Rogeria  gmtisaima 
Rhododendron  Gibsoni 
Rhopala  autitralia 
RhododendroM  Xuttalli 
Plcroma  elpgana 
Podocarpus  inmiaefolia 


5iL  Phyllocactua  Aker- 

raanni 
fiL  Fucliaia  var. 
lil.  Aralia  nerifolia 

OamantbuB  ilicirolina 
62.  Oreopnnax  plHtuiii- 

folium 
20.  liocconia  frutesoena 
13.  Helianthua  nmjor 
23.  Aralia  pupyrifera 
ItL  Hebeclinium  macro- 

phyllum 
la.  Hedycliium  gordncri- 
anum 

22.  Deafoutuinea  apinoaa 
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The  Palms  for  a  winter-garden  ought  to  be  kept  in  pots  up  to 
the  period  when  their  leaves  divide  and  show  theb  eharaeter,  and 
their  Btems  become  at  their  base  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  They 
must  not  be  pat  in  the  ground  before  this,  nor  nntU  they  haye 
been  frequently  repotted  and  kept  as  much  as  poasible  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  where  the  pots  hare  been  plnnged  in  tan.  They 
should  be  repotted  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  summer,  when  their 
growth  is  rapid,  without  cutting  the  roots,  and  in  deep  narrow 
pots.  A  warm  atmosphere,  somewhat  shady,  but  without  stagnant 
moisture,  is  best  suited  to  Palms  when  young. 

A  great  number  of  the  plants  will  remain  uninjured  in  the  cool 
winter-f^arden  if  frost  ir  Icopt  out ;  hut  it  is  hottor,  as  lias  been 
already  said,  to  keep  up  the  winter  temperature  a  little  over  the 
freezing-point ;  and  even  when  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  glass 
raising  the  temperature,  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  open  the 
house  at  all  during  the  winter.  After  February,  however,  when 
vegetution  is  getting  active,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  air 
gradually,  and  in  the  evening,  to  give  water.  In  March  we  must 
begin  to  shade  with  some  light  material  up  to  the  time  that  we 
can  uncover  the  greater  part  of  the  conservatory,  and  perhaps 
place  some  of  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  open  air.  As  to 
the  great  Palms  and  Tree-ferns,  PracaBuas,  Aralias,  etc.,  they 
will  be  better  slightly  shaded  throughout  the  year,  taking  care  to 
give  plenty  of  air.  Where  it  could  be  done  easOy,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  remoTe  the  roof  and  allow  the  contents  to  be  refreshed 
by  the  summer  rains.  Plants  easily  moved,  and  of  fine  habit, 
may  be  removed  to  the  open  garden,  where  they  will  be  more 
enjoyable  during  the  hot  months  than  in  any  house ;  many  of 
them  are  all  the  better  for  making  their  principal  growth  in 
the  open  air.  Thus  managed,  with  plenty  of  water  and  a 
proper  amount  of  shade,  it  is  very  possible  to  develop  beautiful 
tropical  vegetation  in  such  a  structure. 

Ah  for  Orchids,  hothouse  Ferns,  and  otlier  stove-plants,  which 
do  not  bear  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory  without  injury, 
an  arrangement  might  be  readily  made  by  which  they  also  could 
be  enjoyed  in  this  structure.  A  conservatory  heated  to  stove- 
temperature  would  be  unpleasant  to  many,  while  the  heat  of  the 
temperate  house  is  agreeable  to  our  senses.  The  best  way  to 
secure  means  for  displaying  tender  Orchids  and  other  plants  in 
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the  conservatory,  iH  by  making  a  closely- glased  case  therein  fitted 
up  with  rnatio  sfaelveB.  In  this  might  be  placed  any  OrehidSy 
choice  Ferns,  or  not  OTer-large  stoTC-plants  that  come  in  flower 
in  winter,  spring,  and  antnnm,  and  by  interspersing  them  with 
the  choicer  dwarf  fine-leayed  plants  so  common  of  late  in  our 
stoves,  a  welcome  feature  would  be  added  to  the  conservatory.  As 
the  plants  would  only  remain  in  this  case  during  their  period  of 
flowering,  and  fine  foliaged  plants  perhaps  a  few  weeks  longer, 
the  position  of  the  case  as  to  light  matters  little.  Against  the 
back  or  some  other  wall  of  the  house  is  of  course  the  best  position  ; 
and  if  there  l>e  an  archoil  recoss,  it  might  be  taken  advantage  of. 
To  bfat  a  little  boiler  sutHciently  to  keep  any  dcsirt  d  temperature 
in  tlie  case  would  be  easy,  and  to  <]o  it  witli  ^as  would  be  con- 
venient to  many.  To  niak<'  the  wall  and  the  slielves  in  this  case 
of  a  rustic  eliaracter  is  a  good  and  tasteful  ])lan  ;  they  sli<mld  be 
studded  with  Moss,  which  if  kept  moist  will  give  off  the  vaiKJur 
so  congenial  to  stove-plants,  and  the  windows  or  folding-doors 
should  be  fitted  with  single  sheets  of  glass,  kept  clear  at  all 
times.  It  would  be  easy  to  induce  the  common  Lycopodium, 
seedling  Ferns,  and  miniature  stove  Mosses  to  crowd  oyer  the 
back  wall  and  indeed  on  every  rocky  surface  in  the  case,  or  even 
to  grow  on  turves  placed  along  the  front  shelves. 


The  Plant  Decoration  of  Ajwrtmenfn. 

The  graceful  custom  of  growing  plants  in  dwelling-rooms  is 
very  much  more  prevah  nt  on  the  Continent  than  in  Kngiaiid.  It 
is  true  that  we  often  see  a  dis]>lay  of  flowering-plants  in  rooms, 
though  rarely  sul»jects  distinguished  by  beauty  of  form,  or  ada])ted 
for  culture  indoors.  JUit  the  day  is  H]»proiiclnng  wheu  the  value 
of  graceful  plants  as  house-ornaments  will  be  recognised.  That 
the  substitution  of  life  and  changeful  interest  for  much  that  is 
without  these  qualities,  vrill  prove  a  gain,  few  will  doubt.  Apart 
altogether  from  their  efiect  as  ornaments,  what  can  more 
agreeably  introduce  us  to  the  study  uf  plant  life?  Booms  are 
often  overcrowded  with  ornaments,  many  of  them  representa- 
tions of  natural  objects ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  plants  we  may, 
without  inconvenience,  enjoy  the  natural  objects  themselves. 
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Those  we  employ  for  this  purpose  now  are  mosily  such  as  cannot 
he  preserred  in  health  for  any  length  of  time  in  living-rooms.  If 
in  addition  to  the  best  of  these  we  Helect  haiirlsome-leayed  plants 
of  a  leathery  textnre,  nocustomed  to  withstand  the  temperatnie 
of  hot  countries,  we  shall  find  that  tlie  dry  and  dusty  air  of  a 
living-room  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  them,  and  that  it  is  qnite 
easy  to  keep  them  in  health  for  months  and  even  for  years  in  the 
same  apartment.  The  variety  of  form  and  grace  of  outline  wliieli 
many  of  these  plants  possess,  is  very  great.  Many  of  them  are 
exotics,  rarely  seen  in  England  out  of  stoves,  while  about  Paris 
they  are  sold  in  abundance  for  the  decoration  of  apartments.  The 
widely-spread  taste  for  plants  in  rooms  explains  the  prevalence  of 
these  graceful  plants  in  Paris  gardens  and  flowershops.  The 
nmnher  of  Dracnnas  cnltiTated  in  sad  around  Paris  is  enormous, 
one  Yersailles  nurseryman  annually  raising  from  5000  to  6000 
plants  of  the  bright-leayed  Bracnna  terminalis  alone,  by  £ur  the 
greater  part  being  for  room-deooration.  Among  the  newer  speeies 
of  Draosenaa — not  alluding  to  the  eoloured-leaved  kinds — are 
some  that  combine  grace  with  stateliness  as  few  other  plants  do. 
They  are  useful  for  the  centres  of  massive  groups  of  plants  in 
their  larger  forms,  while  the  smaller  species  may  be  advantageously 
associated  with  the  Maidenhair  Fern  and  small  tlowering-plants. 
They  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  these  decorations,  and  are 
largely  used  in  all  parts.  Young  Palms  are  also  cultivated  to  a 
surprising  extent  about  Paris,  and  so  are  all  graceful-h  avtMl  plants 
from  the  Cycads  to  the  common  trailing  Ivy, — used  a  good  deal 
to  make  living  screens  of. 

The  following  few  notes  on  the  principal  plants  which  serve 
for  window  and  room  decoration  in  Paris  are  by  ^I.  A.  Chautiu, 
a  cultivator  of  plants  for  these  purposes  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  very  rich  collection  of  Balms  and  other  exotics. 
Of  these  the  Palms  are  without  doubt  the  most  important,  and 
are  most  generally  used,  because  of  their  hardy  character  and 
moderate  price.  Among  the  yery  best  are  the  Fan-palms-- 
Ohanuerops  humilis  and  excelsa.  Gorypha  austraHs,  although 
now  but  little  known  as  a  house-plant,  is  destined  in  a  short  time 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  decoration  of  apartments.  It 
is  conspicuous  for  its  peculiar  beauty,  and  the  number  of  its 
leaTSS,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  most  hardy  and  enduring  of  all  the 
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Palms  for  indoor-ealtnTe.  Coooe  ooronAta  and  flexnosa  are  Tery 
elegant,  and  produce  a  charming  effect.  Latania  borbcmica  ia 
certainly  one  of  the  most  Taluable  plants  of  this  family,  as  mack 
for  the  deep  yet  fresh  green  of  its  leayes  as  for  its  hardiness  and 
elegant  appearance.  Phnnnix  dactylifera,  leonensis,  and  reclinata 
are  very  much  sought  at'tor,  and  are  highly  esteemed,  as  are  also 
Areca  allm,  lutescens,  mid  rubra. 

The  following  Palms  could  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  the 
decoration  of  apartments;  but  their  high  price  and  great  rarity 
cause  them  to  be  imt  much  known,  although  tiny  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  iitmosphere  of  rooms  as  well  us  any  of  those 
previously  mentioned.  Areca  sapida,  most  of  the  species  of  the 
genus  Oaryota,  Chamaedorea  amazonica  and  eiatior,  Chamserops 
Palmetto,  Elans  gnineensis,  Euterpe  ednlis,  with  its  finely-serratsd 
and  Yery  graoefbl  foliage ;  Oreodoxa  regia,  young  plants  of  whiek 
are  yery  frequently  used ;  Phmnix  pomila,  Ph<Bnix  tennis,  Thrinaz 
argentea  and  elegans,  Bhapis  flabelliformis,  and  Leopoldina 
pnlchra. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Palms  we  most  place  the  Biacnias. 
Those  which  are  the  most  frequently  noticed  are  Draeena 
australis,  cannnfolia,  congesta,  indivisa,  indiyisa  lineata,  mhra, 
stricta,  terminalis,  and  umbraculifera.   Those  most  easily  managed, 

and  therefore  the  most  popular  for  window-ornaments,  are  Draciena 
congesta,  rubra,  and  terminalis.  Pandanus  utilis,  amaryllifolius 
Vandermeerschi,  and  javanicns  varicgatus  ;  Cycas  revoluta,  and 
varieties  uf  Aspidistra,  occupy  also  a  very  important  place  in  the 
decoration  of  apartments. 

The  plants  composing  tiie  following  list,  although  suitable  and 
distinct  in  appearance,  recjuire  somewhat  more  care  and  attention 
than  the  preceding.  Several  species  of  Aralia,  more  especially 
Alalia  Sieboldii ;  Bambusa  japonica  yariegata  and  B.  fortonei 
yariegata ;  the  different  yarieties  of  Begonia ;  most  of  the  Brome- 
lias,  Billhergias,  and  allied  families  are  very  nseful,  including  the 
yariegated  Pine-apple,  which  forms  a  splendid  object  for  pkcing 
in  large  warm  rooms  on  special  oocasions.  Caladium  odorum,  for 
winter  decoration,  and  the  species  with  the  beantifollyHspotted 
and  mottled  leaves,  for  the  summer;  Garludovica  palmate  and 
plicata ;  Croton  in  variety,  Curculigo  recnrvata,  and  several  species 
of  the  genus  Dieffenbachia.   Ficus  ehistica  is  a  capital  plant  for 
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window-ornament,  and  some  years  ago  was  Tery  much  employed 

for  that  purpose;  but  since  it  has  become  somewhat  common, 
Fiens  Cbaavicri  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  many  places. 
There  are  many  other  Ficuses  which  are  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  be  found  most  useful  when  they  become  plentiful  enough. 
Marantft  zebrina  in  the  only  specicB  of  Maranta  siiitaljle  for 
cultivation  in  apartments,  ns  all  the  other  species  should  be  grown 
and  kept  in  the  houses,  and  only  carried  indoors  when  extra 
attractions  are  desired  for  special  occasions.  Several  spocies  of 
Musa  are  favourites,  but  principally  M.  discolor  and  ^l.  rosea  ; 
Musa  Ensete  is  particularly  suitable  for  room-culture.  Moustera 
delieiosa  was  mnch  sought  after  daring  leoent  winters,  and  has  in 
most  places  thriren  so  well  that  it  has  given  general  satisfitction. 
SoTeral  Tarieties  of  Beancamea  are  soitahle  for  zooms,  and 
produce  a  very  heautifnl  and  graceful  effect  when  grown  in 
suspended  Taaes  or  haskets.  Bhopala  coroovadense  is  a  plant  that 
exhales  a  somewhat  disagreeahle  odour,  hut  it  is  neverthdess  much 
in  favour  on  account  of  its  very  elegant  and  graceful  appear- 
ance daring  the  development  of  its  young  leaves.  Hecktia 
pitcairnifolia  is  excellent  for  suspending  in  baskets.  Tradescantia 
discolor,  Phormium  teuax.  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Grevillea 
robusta,  Euonymus,  Aucubas,  Bonapartea,  Agaves,  variegated 
Yuccas,  etc.,  arc  also  frequent.  In  addition  to  the  common 
Saxifraga  sarmeutosa,  which  is  fre([uently  seen  with  its  slender 
runners  pendent  from  wmdow-ltaskets  in  England,  sev  ral  other 
allied  species  would  prove  equally  useful  in  the  same  way — 
Saxifraga  Fortunei  variegatu,  and  S.  cuscuticformis,  for  example. 

The  family  of  Ferns,  although  classed  among  plants  with 
delicate  tissues,  and  having  a  great  dislike  to  dry  hot  atmo- 
spheres, nevertheless  fumiidiea  numerous  examples  which,  with 
careful  management,  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  apartments. 
Thus  I  have  very  frequently  remarked  several  species  of  Adiantum, 
which  wherever  they  can  be  preserved  in  good  health,  produce  a 
most  pleasing  effect.  Pteris  argyraea,  P.  cretica  albo  lineata,  and 
P.  serrulata  variegata  likewise  produce  a  good  eflfect  with  their 
prettily-marked  fronds.  Alsophila  australis  and  Dicksonia  an- 
tarctica  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  decorative  p»ir})oscs  in 
rooms  of  large  dimensions,  where  their  magniticent  ti]q)earance 
never  fails  to  produce  a  pleasing   impression.  ^Scphroiepis 
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exaltata  is  univerBally  oflefid,  and  witbstands  the  air  of  rooms 
withoat  the  slightest  isjvry. 

Experience  Las  shown  me  tliat  Orchids  may  he  introduced  into 
a  drawinf^-room  with  perfect  succens,  tlie  phiiits  not  having 
Buffered  in  the  least  Ity  the  clian;^'e  of  atnutspljt'ie.  The  most 
Buitable  are  the  various  sprcies  of  Catth'va,  Vanda,  Aeriden,  and 
Cypripediura.  Doubtless  the  tini«'  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
may  venture  to  try  many  more  kinds  tlian  we  can  now  afford  to 
do;  but  even  from  what  we  have  already  done  in  that  way,  I 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Orchid  family  will  eventually  furnish 
the  most  valuable  of  all  plants  for  room-decoration.  Tme,  they 
may  not  Uto  throoghont  the  year  in  rooms  as  Ficases  and  snch 
plants  do,  bnt  that  is  not  desirable — their  u])pearanoe,  as  a  role, 
not  being  prepossessing  when  ont  of  flower.  The  quality  that  they 
do  possess,  and  that  which  makes  them  so  Talnable,  is  the  thick 
saccnlent  texture  of  the  flowers  generally.  This  enables  them  to 
oontinne  a  long  time  in  bloom  in  a  room,  and  a  like  kind  of 
texture  enables  the  leaves  to  stand  during  the  blooming- time 
without  injury. 

We  ourselves  are  foremost  so  far  as  flowering- plants  are  con- 
cerned, ours  y)eing  na  a  rule  better  grown.  One  plant,  however, 
cultivated  in  '^n  iii  abundance  around  Paris  for  winter-blooming, 
is  well  worthy  of  iiicioascd  attention  -Eiiijihyllum  truucatum. 
There  are  st-vfral  varieties,  and  thev  certainly  form  most  beautiful 
obj<M*ts  on  dull  December  days.  The  employment  of  simple 
mateiials  is  also  to  be  c(»mmended.  Thus  the  variegated  form  of 
the  eouiuion  lioast-beef  plant^ — Iris  fcetidissima  — may  be  seen 
occasionally  used  with  good  efl'ect.  We  mostly  use  hot-country 
plants  if  we  want  those  that  live  long  in  our  dwelling-rooms,  but 
this  is  a  true  hardy  native  which  wdl  deserves  culture  indoors. 
It  forms  a  very  pretty  plant  for  room-decoration,  requires  none 
but  the  most  ordinary  attention,  and  is  easily  obtained.  In 
France  the  plant  is  rather  commonly  used  as  an  edging.  The 
Acanthuses  too,  and  particularly  A.  Insitanicus,  used  so  effectively 
out-of-doors,  are  also  grown  abundantly  in  rooms,  where  they  do 
very  well. 

A  sketch  here  <:^yen  shows  Acanthus  latifolius,  as  grown  in  a 
*  window,  but  no  drawing  could  represent  its  superb  health  and 
the  deep  untiring  gloss  of  its  fine  leaves  as  they  are  seen  from 
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the  street.  The  Bpecunen  figured  was  sketched  from  before  the 
window  of  a  restaurant  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  it  has  not 
only  grown  for  years  but  flowered  vigorously.   It  is  quite  a  hardy 

plant,  but  no  tropical  one  is  more  beautiful  in  form  or  colour  of 
foliage.   It  is  the  most  valuable  of  large-leaved  room-phuits,  and 

far  more  so  than  the  long  popular  Ficus  elastica,  because  it  is 
hardy  imd  the  easiest  of  culture  in  a  cool  room.  It  will  bo  found 
perfectly  at  home  in  cool  rooms  and  halls  where  no  artificial  heat 
is  applied.  The  plant  figured  grows  in  a  wooden  box  in  the 
window.  Everything  proved  to  do  will  indoors  without  the 
protection  of  a  cma  ia  a  gain  to  those  who  wish  to  grow  plants  in 
rooms. 


Aemmihiu  imti/tiiiu  m  WifdM  im  Paris, 
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CHAPTEK  XYL 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

The  contrust  between 
French  and  English 
country  life  is  strongly 
marked,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the 
garden.  The  effect  of 
the  loTe  of  gardens  and 
trees  iu  England  is  to 
make  the  country  the 
most  beautiful  on  earth 
— parts  bligliteJ  by 
smoke  and  cindors  not 
included.  The  exj)la- 
nation  of  tlio  unri- 
valh'd  charms  of  rural 
England  is  found  in  the 
groves  that  make  the 
landscape  lovely  with 
their  donds  of  rerdnre 
t^Mmtnmt).  Tarfed  fomis.  The 

hest-cnltiyated  parts  of  Belgium  and  France  are  devoid  of  snch 
charms  from  the  ahsence  of  trees.  The  streets  of  many  fine 
continental  towns  are  as  arid  as  a  barrack-yard  from  the  same 
canse.  Gardening  abroad,  as  with  us,  has  received  a  great  impetus 
within  the  past  score  of  years;  in  France  this  is  mainly  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  the  middle-class.  In  the  homes  of  the  old  families  in 
France  we  see  no  such  eTidence  of  love  lor  the  art  as  we  have  at 
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home ;  and  riohly-stored  or  otherwise  remarkable  gardens  are  not 
80  common  as  with  us.  Frequently  the  chateau-garden  is  a  dismal 
exhibition  of  the  absurdities  of  the  old  school  of  landscape- 
gardeners.  Lime  and  other  trees  shorn  into  the  form  of  walls; 
dreary  expanses  of  gravelled  surface  ;  endless  straight  avenues 
instead  of  open  spaces  where  tlio  breezes  might  play  with  the 
grass ;  crumbling  I'uuiitain-baHius  suggestive  of  mouldering  tombs  ; 
often  an  Orangery  reminding  one  of  the  time  when  the  Orange 
was  our  only  greenhouse-plant ;  and  statues  that  one  wishes 
buried  with  those  who  carved  them.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
many,  but  even  in  the  best  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
aoological  dement  that  one  caree  to  have  in  an  English  garden. 
The  ariary,  too,  is  often  disagreeably  conspicuous,  and  the  water- 
fowl plentiful  enongh  to  destroy -the  beanty  of  the  water.  The 
bnildings— hoary  with  time,  and  frequently  interesting  as  regards 
aiehitectnre— are  seldom  snrroimded  by  noble  trees.  The  absence 
of  these  is  frequently  accounted  for  by  the  destruction  through 
wars,  especially  ronnd  Paris,  tbough  the  stupid  practice  of  lopping 
has  much  to  answer  for.  A  revolution  in  tiiis  respect  is  as  much 
wanted  in  many  gardens  in  France,  as  ever  it  was  politically  in 
that  country.  The  admirable  culture  that  one  notices  in  the 
market-gardens  round  Paris  tind  some  other  cities,  is  rarely 
seen  in  the  ordinary  chateau  garden,  which  seldom  looks  so  well 
cultivated  as  an  average  English  kitchen-garden.  A  few  well- 
trained  trees,  however,  are  always  to  be  seen.  The  art  of  training 
and  grafting  fruit-trees  with  ease,  seems  now  to  be  as  deeply 
engrained  into  the  French  as  the  art  of  making  soup. 

It  is  in  the  gardens  of  the  middle-elass  that  we  may  best  judge 
of  French  gardening.  The  merit  of  these  is  that  they  are  not 
wholly  saerificed  to  the  demon  of  bedding-out,  but  often  contain 
a  variety  of  plant-form  and  flowers ;  they  are  frequently  fresh 
and  pretty  in  winter,  and  laid  out  without  the  horrid  pattern- 
beds  which  make  the  sight  of  so  many  gardens  far  from  soothing. 
In  large  gardens  at  home,  wise  people  sometimes  get  a  little 
freedom  from  the  tormenting  beds  that  have  been  the  worthless 
stock-in-trade  of  the  landscape-gardener  for  centuries ;  small 
gardens  are  nearly  always  ruined  by  these.  A  bed,  in  the  sense 
of  a  body  of  well-prepared  soil,  is  essential  in  gardens  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  beds  should  take  ugly  forms.    The  best  pre- 
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paration  needed  for  shrubs  or  flowers  may  be  hidden  beneath  the 
green  turf.  When  men  come  to  see  the  meaning  of  real  garden- 
ing, they  will  laugh  at  the  endless  weary  strainings  after  patterns 
in  beds.  They  will  not  admire  a  garden  that  is  laid  out  as  men 
used  to  design  wall-paper;  now  better  things  are  expected  of 
wall-paper  designers.  Here  is  an  engraving  of  a  little  garden  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  near  Courbevoie,  and  in  it  there  are  no 
beds  at  all  in  the  central  parts.    With  its  varied  trees  and  shrubs, 


/4  Parit  GanUn  not  spoiled  by  Bedt. 


and  masses  of  Ehododendrons  against  the  house,  and  deep  green 
fence  of  Irish  Ivy,  it  is  quite  charming  even  through  the  winter. 
In  such  a  garden  one  may  have  as  much  variety  of  flowers  as  may 
be  desired,  and  one  of  the  ways  of  best  attaining  this  end  is  by 
having  groups  of  beds,  simple  in  outline,  a  little  way  from  the 
central  scene.  All  the  really  fine  hardy  plants,  from  Tritomas  to 
Grasses  and  Yuccas,  may  be  planted  to  best  eflcct  in  good  ground, 
but  not  in  formal  beds.    Where  a  geometrical  series  of  beds  is 
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defliied,  they  certainly  will  also  be  best  on  one  side  in  a  quiet 
nook,  and  not  in  the  centre  of^  and  dominating,  all. 

Bordeie  of  Ivy,  sometimes  with  great  rognish-looking  Pansies 
inside  them;  well-^Teloped  isolated  phmts,  like  Ynoeas  or 
Aeanthns;  Iyj  bowers ;  lawns,  open  and  fresb,  if  small;  Pome- 
granates with  coral  blossoms;  Wistaria  wreathed  in  many  ways; 
lovely  straggling  of  Vines  about  the  walls ;  Eoscs  (^fton  on 
their  own  roots,  and  too  often  on  broom-sticks ;  noble  standard 
Evergreen  Magnolias ;  r'rDn])si  of  treo  nnd  herbaceons  Peonies  on 
the  prass ;  and  graceful  tntts  dt"  liaiily  UiUiilxxj,  also  add  to  the 
charms  of  lliese  little  guldens,  whicli  arc  often  very  qniet  and 
lovely,  and  wliicli  tliough  sniiill  have  a  dignified  air,  and  contain 
a  variety  of  beautiful  life.  The  walls  ar(>  nearly  all  garlanded 
with  creepers,  often  with  a  half-wild  look  through  luxuriivut 


growth.  So  long  as  we  have  dead  walls,  some  means  of  uKKlifving 
their  severity  is  desirable.  In  landsea})e-gardening  the  dead  wall 
is  a  serious  obstat-le  to  deal  with,  and  so  it  is  in  the  small  garden. 
In  these,  however,  there  is  sometimes  a  necessity  for  the  d»'ad 
wall  as  a  dividing-line  or  a  screen,  whereas  in  large  country-places 
they  are  often  made  where  they  ate  needless  and  objeetionable. 
In  small  gardens  the  dead  waUs,  nsuully  bare  along  the  top,  may 
be  gracefully  wreathed  with  either  climbing-shrabs  or  fmit-trees, 
as  shown  in  the  aooompanying  ont.  Single  stems  are  easily 
taken  np  the  wall  and  trailed  along  two  or  three  firmly-fixed  but 
slender  galvanised  wires.  In  this  way  much  of  the  harsh  aspect 
of  the  npper  part  of  the  wall  is  removed.  The  sketch  given  was 
made  on  the  road  from  Vincennes  to  Montreuil,  a  country  in 
which  good  Grapes  are  gathered  on  the  trellis;  ornamental 
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subjects  for  snch  places  are  muneions  enongh  from  Wistaria  to 
Gematis  montana. 

In  Paris  there  are,  besides  the  suburban  gardens,  nnmerons 
pretty  gaivlens  in  the  city  itself,  of  one  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
conrtesy  of  its  owner,  Madame  Haine,an  illustration  is  here  given. 
Enclosed  by  high  walls  nnd  buildings,  with  large  ireoH,  a  lawn  of 
freshest  grass,  Aciintliuses  and  Yuccas  on  the  turf,  hoh\  Pnnsirs  in 
masses,  carpets  of  the  ever  welcome  Tvy  and  the  Periwinkle  beneath 
the  trees,  and  numerous  Wallflowers,  it  had,  on  the  April  day  when 
sketched,  many  charms  not  usually  associated  with  crowded  cities. 
In  Paris  one  frequently  finds  an  oasis  of  trees  and  flowers  and  grass 
hidden  by  high  buildings  from  the  noisy  street.  In  such  nooks, 
finer  trees  are  often  found  than  grow  in  the  public  squares. 
Paris  is  far  richer  than  London  in  these  pleasant  city-gurdens. 
Some  town-gardens  in  London,  snoh  as  that  of  Montagu  Honse, 
may  be  named  as  examples  of  what  a  town-garden  may  be  made 
OTen  in  London,  but  they  are  too  rare.  The  main  blemish  in  the 
small  French  gardens  is  the  water,  which  never  onght  to  be 
present  at  all  in  snch  places  in  a  so-called  ornamental  state.  It 
is  another  instance  of  the  futility  of  forming  artificial  water  in 
any  form  in  the  small  garden,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  people  can 
tolerate  cemented  tubs  of  unclean  water  in  spots  that  might  be 
wholly  beautiful  with  flowers  and  grass.  Cement-margined 
puddles  of  this  sort,  and  larger,  abound,  sometimes  associated 
with  very  droll  rock-work.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
little  rock-garden  is  fairly  well  eonstrncted,  but  contrasted  with 
the  vilest  margin  of  black  asphalte  to  the  water-basin. 

A  disagreeable  feature  of  the  Paris  garden  is  the  mirror-globe, 
which  is  a  bnmished  nuisance  in  so  many  otherwise  pleasant 
gardens.  I  once  hoped  that  this  object  wonld  never  be  introdnoed 
to  English  gardens,  bnt  lately  a  very  large  one  was  seen  in  one  of 
onr  new  provindal  parks.  Lately  also  a  misguided  gentleman  in 
the  north-western  ^strict  of  London,  not  content  with  one  or  two 
of  Uiese  mirror-globes,  made  himsdf  an  avenne  of  them  of  Tarions 
colours.  Each  huge  globe  rests  on  a  terra-cotta  vase,  and  the 
aTcnne  on  each  side,  from  the  gate  to  the  honse,  is  bordered  by 
rases  with  mirror-globes.  The  efiect  is  as  good  as  conld  be 
desired  for  a  Shoreditch  theatre.  Such  an  object  may  perhaps 
amuse  children,  but  surely  one  is  merely  expressing  the  sentiments 
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of  all  lovers  of  English  gardens,  in  saying  that  a  globe-mirror  is 
one  of  the  most  offensive  objects  that  can  be  placed  in  a  garden. 

The  picturesque  style  of  gardening  as  seen  round  Paris  is 
mainly  distinguished  by  its  tempestuous  undulations.  Even  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  every  patch  of  turf  is  waved  up  and  down  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  and  very  often  it  is  so  in  the  little 
gardens.     The  adjacent  level  lines   of  roadway,  footway,  or 


A  TtnvM-gardfH  in  /'iir/i. 

buildings,  contrasting  abruptly  as  they  do  with  all  this,  show  its 
artificial  character  at  once.  When  valleys  are  traced  through 
bits  of  turf  not  much  larger  than  a  dining-room  floor,  and 
surrounded  by  wide  level  walks,  we  get  the  puerile  instead  of  the 
picturesque.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  diversify  the  surface 
of  a  dinner-table.  In  addition,  the  undulations  are  stiffly  and 
badly  carried  out — scarcely  an  easy,  natural  gradation  is  seen. 
Sir  Kichard  Wallace's  garden  at  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de 
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Boulogne,  offers,  in  this  respect,  a  pU-asinf^  contrast  to  the  many 
places  in  which  the  above-named  blemit«l)  is  oonspicuous.  Here 
we  have  broad  easy  glades,  so  gently,  though  artificially,  hollowed, 
that  they  rarely  suggest  the  artificial  or  the  incongmoDS.  Here, 
too,  may  be  seen  aaccefurfal  attempts  to  open-np  charming  Tiews, 
both  in  the  garden,  and  from  it  into  the  sarronnding  country. 
Happiest  of  the  features,  however,  is  the  way  theee  glades  and 
▼istas  are  planted.  Instead  of  the  nsnal  plnm-pndding-like 
mixture  everywhere,  wo  have  small  grovt's  of  distinct  toees,  \s'ith 
turf  spreading  beneath  them,  and  natural-looking  groups  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  one  kind  only.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  the  dot-a-troe-everywhcre  system,  by  which  so  inany 
garden-Iandscapes  are  spoiled.  Open  breezy  turf-carpets  abouiul, 
and  afford  a  loregrooud  from  which  the  various  beauties  of  trees  or 
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shrubs  or  landscape  may  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  difierent 
points  of  view.  Groups  of  Yuccas  are  clicctive  here  ;  also  groups 
in  threes  of  various  Trec-peonies  and  other  vigorous  hardy  plants. 
Many  of  the  older  trees,  witli  liitjli  stems,  are  clad  with  a  mantle  oi" 
Tvy,  which,  however,  is  eonliued  to  the  Ixde  only.  Where  a 
nunil)er  of  tall  trees  thus  covered  occur,  one  may  sometimes  fancy 
(seeing  only  Ivy-clad  boles)  that  it  is  an  evergreen-grove,  the  heads 
of  the  deciduous  trees  being  high  overhead.  Two  large  groups  of 
artificial  rook  here  are  more  successful  than  they  generally  are 
in  France ;  both  are  gracefully  embellished  with  suitable  plants, 
and  so  wdl  supported  with  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  tiiej 
have  a  picturesque  effect  in  the  grounds.  Here,  howcTer,  as 
in  other  places,  no  attempt  m  made  to  grow  the  true  Alpine 
plants  in  or  near  these  inviting  positions ;  that  is  work  for  the 
future.  Where  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  one  may  venture  to  point 
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out  that  the  artificial  water  here,  as  in  too  many  gardens,  is 
rather  too  mucli  after  the  duck-pond  pattern — too  abrupt  in  its 
margins,  and  too  near  the  house.  With  a  graceful  bend  of  the 
Seine  glistening  through  one  of  the  vistas,  it  would  hare  been 
wiser  to  dispense  with  urtiticial  water.  Such  contrasts  remind 
us  of  the  full  moon  and  stars  calmly  shining  down  on  a  Bond- 
tireet  illtunmation. 

It  Yum  long  been  a  fiuluon  with  oontinental  loTen  of  gardening 
to  employ  Englishmen  to  form  their  gardens ;  and,  among  those 
BO  formed,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than  Pazton's  work  at 
Ferri^res,  the  seat  of  Baron  Bothschild,  which  is  an  oasis  amid 
'  the  dreary  fields  of  this  part  of  France.  The  house,  as  well  as 
the  grounds  and  almost  everything  abont  the  plaoe,  was  the  work 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  gardens  show  an  instructive  mixture  of 
the  best  features  of  the  horticulture  of  both  countries.  The  house 
is,  of  course,  fortified  with  a  terrace-garden,  but  this  is  not  too 
extensive  nor  overdone  with  "  bedding-out."  On  its  steps,  one 
day,  Jules  Favre  met  Bismarck,  when  he  went  to  plead  in  vain 
the  cause  of  prostrate  France.  The  king  and  Bismarck  had  their 
quarters  here  when  tlic  (Tennaiis  overran  the  plains  around,  and 
gave  orders  that  not  a  hand  was  to  be  laid  on  anything.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  specimen  Wellingtoniaa  might  have  suffered 
the  ignoble  fate  of  thousands  of  fine  garden-trees  around  Paris 
during  the  siege.  Probably  the  finest  Orangery  in  any  private 
garden  in  France  is  here,  and  the  Orangery-system  of  cultivating 
plants  is  here  seen  in  its  best  aspect.  Kothing  can  exceed  the 
health  and  beauty  of  the  specimens  grown  in  enormous  but  well- 
designed  tubs,  anil  standing  so  dose  together  that  the  dense  heads 
touch,  and  one  seems  in  an  Orange-grove.  In  addition  to  the  many 
Orange-trees,  there  are  superb  pyramidal  Myrtles,  nearly  twenty 
feet  high,  in  tubs ;  numbers  of  tubs  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  and 
large  specimens  of  the  Australasian  Araucarias,  which  do  well 
treated  thus.  The  plan  of  planting-out  Palms  and  many  other 
fine-foliaged  plants  in  a  large  liouse,  and  with  an  eye  to  jjicturesqne 
effect,  is  here  well  carried  out,  und  the  effect  very  good  at  all 
seasons.  The  fresh  green  Lycopodium  denticulatum  forms,  as 
usual,  the  turf  of  the  small  landscape  in  which  the  flowers  look  so 
well.  Among  trees,  good  specimens  of  the  weeping  Sophora  are 
employed  with  fine  effect  near  the  water  at  Ferri^res.  Perhaps 
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its  slow  growth  with  us  prevents  it  from  being  more  frequently 
seen  in  our  gardens.  The  remarkable  and  well-managed  fruii- 
garden  here  is  alluded  to  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

An  unhappy  feature  in  a  formal  margin  of  stones  around  the 
water,  somewliat  similar  to,  hut  smaller  tlian,  that  which  now  dis- 
figures a  part  of  the  ornamental  water  in  the  Kegent's  Park.  The 
individual  who  causes  a  neat  little  barricade  of  stone  to  be  bnilt 
around  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  may  hare  genivfl,  but  eertamly 
not  for  landscape-gardening.  The  Tery  line  of  beauty,  so  to  say, 
where  tbe  tnrf  might  slope  easily  down  to  kiaa  the  water,  or  the 
wavelets  play  amongst  a  fringe  of  Forget-me-nots  or  Arrow-heads, 
finished  off  li)»  a  manure-tank  1  It  is  too  bad.  The  line  of  kerb- 
stones placed  along  the  margin  of  the  Serpentine,  is  another 
"  improvement  "  of  the  same  type.  As  a  protecticm  to  the  edge 
from  the  action  of  the  water,  such  things  are  nerer  of  any  real 
nse,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Serpentine,  the  water  is  frequently 
below  the  kerb  stones.  The  best  margins  for  artificial  water  are 
sand  or  turf,  and,  if  these  are  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
wavelets,  they  will  certainly  be  more  appropriate  in  their  worst 
condition  than  cement,  bricks,  flints,  or  kerb-stones. 

Baroness  liothschild's  garden  at  Boulogne  is  too  extensive  and 
remarkable  to  be  ]iasscil  over.  From  a  lundscapc-gard«-ning  point 
of  view  the  grounds  at  both  sides  of  the  house  are  more  than 
usually  well  disposed,  there  being  plenty  of  open  lawns  and  a 
variety  of  good  views,  particnlarly  on  what  is  cfldled  the  English 
side,  where  there  is  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  lawns,  water, 
and  shady  groves.  On  this  English  side  there  is  a  terrace-garden 
against  the  honse,  which,  though  needless  perhaps  in  its  position, 
has  the  merit  of  not  being  overdone  or  prolonged  into  the  green 
garden  to  its  detriment.  On  this  terrace,  strange  to  say,  there 
are  no  flower-beds — simply  grass  and  walks — what  flowers  there 
are  being  in  jardinieres  or  yases.  From  each  end  of  this  terrace 
extends  one  of  those  formal  shady  groves  so  common  in  France. 
The  water  is  well  formed  and  adorned  in  one  jiart  with  little 
rocky  islets  very  naturally  constructed,  and  over  which  scramble 
briars  and  other  trailing  and  wild  plants.  A  ]>eantiful  scene 
is  lormed  in  one  part  of  the  gardens  by  the  rich  tro}»ieal  vegetation 
of  the  stoves  grouped  in  picturesque  masses  under  trees,  the 
plants  comprising  Tree-ferns,  Giant  Cacti,  nomeroas  handsome 
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Draeapnas,  the  large-leaved  Musa,  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  many  of 
the  very  iiuest  tropical  and  sab-tropical  plants,  arranged  on  high 

sloping  banks. 

From  among  them  rise  the  stems  of  the  native  and  garden 
trees  which  shade  and  shelter  the  tenderer  plants  beneath. 
These  are  arranged  so  that  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  the  plants 
and  foliage  is  obseryed,  the  pots,  tubs,  etc.  necessary  in  the  case 
of  snch  tender  snbjeots  being  concealed.  These  planto  are  placed 
out-of-doors  in  early  snmmer,  when  all  danger-  of  frost  is  over, 
and  are  taken  in  abont  the  end  of  September.  Many  of  them 
make  free  growth  in  the  open  air,  all  are  cleansed  and  refreehed 
by  the  snmmer-rains,  and  are  thns  in  a  better  state  for  passing 
the  winter  than  if  they  had  made  their  growth  in  the  hothouses 
in  summer.  This  system  merits  considerable  attention,  inasmuch 
as  plants  cannot  be  so  much  enjoyed  in  the  hothouses  in  summer 
and  autumn  as  in  the  open  air  arranged  as  described.  As  carried 
out  here,  this  grouping  of  the  rich  collection  of  plants,  and  the 
effect  {generally  obtained,  are  the  most  picturesque  and  satisfactory 
I  liave  ever  8eeu  afforded  by  tropical  plants  in  a  northern  country. 
Here,  cut  off  from  the  picturesque  or  English  part  of  the  gardens, 
is  a  "  Frenc  h  garden  "  well  formed,  and  perliapH  the  largest  and 
best  of  its  kind.  That  style  of  garden  means  straiglit  walks, 
straight  borders,  and  rigidity  in  general  plan  as  well  as  in  details. 
It  is  effeetiTe  but  formal,  and  takes  np  much  space  which  might 
be  disposed  in  a  simpler  and  more  artistic  manner.  Kotable  here 
were  huge  plants  or  masses  of  New  Zeabnd  Flax  in  large  Tases. 
This  plant  is  inyalnable  for  many  purposes  in  ornamental  gardening. 
In  the  great  court  before  tiie  principal  entrance  is  a  little  garden 
in  the  centre,  formed  by  gigantic  Orange-trees  in  tubs,  and  other 
erergreens.  This  is  a  good  idea,  giving  as  it  does  a  little  priyaoy, 
and  forming  a  small  oasis  of  Terdnre  in  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  Tcry  bare  and  arid  space.  The  most  beautiful  weeping-tree  I 
have  ever  seen  is  here,  a  large  specimen  of  Gleditschia  Bojoti,  the 
leaves  divided  like  a  delicate  Fern,  and  the  tree  giving  a  shade  as 
light  as  the  Cloud-grass.  It  does  not  weej)  formally  and  regularly 
like  some  other  trees,  but  in  an  irregular  and  picturesque  manner, 
while  it  is  free  in  growth  and  large  in  stature.  There  is  a 
graceful  way  of  training  Climbing-roses  over  old  stamps  and  old 
trees,  which  here  leads  to  some  very  pretty  effects. 
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The  great  gardens  of  the  Rothschilds  and  like  places,  however, 
must  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  chateau-gardens  gene- 
rally, in  which  not  so  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  gardens 
as  in  England.  Circumstances  have  placed  gardening  for  pleasure 
and  planting  in  a  more  advanced  condition  in  our  country  than  in 
any  other.  We  have  got  further  away  from  the  ideas  that  led  to 
lopping  trees  into  the  forms  of  coflfee-pots  than  any  other  people. 
We  have  much  to  do  and  much  to  abolish  yet.  But  our  privilege 
of  leading  the  van  in  this  way  should  incite  us  to  greater  exertion 
still  in  the  cause  of  progress  ;  to  make  the  garden  more  and  more 
a  conservatory  of  beautiful  natural  objects  ;  to  abolish  unmeaning 
line-gyrations  and  formality,  so  that  our  garden -galleries  may  be 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  living,  changing  pictures  we  may 
have  in  them. 


A  garden  h«rr«r;  the  mirror-glohe. 
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The  school  of  horticulture  at  Versailles. 

The  once  royal  and  imperial  kitchen-gurdcu  at  Versailles  is 
at  last  tamed  into  a  school  of  gardening.  It  is  the  moKt  suitahle 
spot  that  could  have  been  obtained  about  Paris  for  the  purpose. 
^6  scheme  seems  to  have  been  carefnlly  considered,  and  in  all 
ways  deserves  snccees.  On  Tisiting  some  of  the  snbnrbs  ronnd 
Paris,  places  which  only  a  few  years  ago,  immediately  after  the 
war,  were  scenes  of  what  seemed  irreparable  desolation,  we 
strangers  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  great  change  that  has 
taken  place  for  the  better;  not  only  are  traces  of  the  dest motion 
wrought  Ly  the  war  nnseen,  but  tlio  gardens  and  fields  look 
better  cultivated  than  they  were  hefore.  This  result  is  largely 
owing  to  the  skill  in  market-garden-culture  and  fruit-growing 
common  about  Paris  and  taught  in  such  places  as  tliis  It  is 
gratitying  to  see  such  minute  attention  Ix-stowed  on  the  new 
school  of  gardening  at  Versailles,  though  tlie  burdens  of  the 
country  prevent  its  being  lil)era]]y  endowed.  Tliis  and  similar 
institutions  cannot  fail  to  further  improve  the  horticulture  and 
add  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  land. 

The  fruit-  and  forcing-gardens  at  YersaiUes  form  a  large 
establishment,  not  so  costly  nor  nearly  so  fine  as  those  at  Frog' 
more,  bnt  containing  mnch  that  is  instructiTC  to  the  visitor. 
Generally  the  crops  do  not  display  the  high  cnltivation  nor  the 
snrfiftce  the  rapid  rotation  to  be  seen  in  the  market-gardens  round 
Paris,  bnt  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits  there  is  something  to 
learn.    It  is  a  forcing-,  culinary,  and  fruit-garden  mainly. 

The  hardy  fruit-gro?nng  department  is  und(;rgoing  a  gradual 
and  complete  alteration,  especially  as  regards  the  choicer  Pears 
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trained  as  Mpalien.  So  aatis&ctory  is  the  system  adopted,  tliat 
if  English  enltlTaton  generally  could  get  an  idea  of  its  excellence 
it  woidd  lead  to  a  reyolntion  in  onr  frnit-enltnre,  and  a  great 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  onr  gardens. 
There  is  no  way  whereby  we  may  so  highly  improve  the  garden- 
culture  of  the  Pear  as  hy 
payinf?  more  attention  to  it  as 
an  espnlior-tree.  It  is  well 
known  tlint  some  Pears  suf- 
fer in  quality  by  being  grown 
against  walls.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  a  fuller  degree 
of  snn  and  eipoeure  than  the 
shoots  and  frnit  get  on  a 
pyramidal  tree  is  Tery  de- 
sirable in  many  parts  of 
this  conntry,  especially  for 
particular  kinds.  Many  sorts 
grow  beautifully  as  pyra- 
mids; others,  to  be  had  in 
perfection,  must  be  grown 
upon  walls ;  })nt  by  means 
of  the  iniprt»ved  espalier 
system  the  majority  of  the 
finer  kinds  may  be  grown  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excel- 
lence. The  French  can  cer- 
tainly giro  ns  a  lesson  we 
may  well  profit  by,  as  to 
the  improved  appearance, 
cheapness,  and  utility  of 
the  espalier  mode  of  grow- 
ing fruit,  especially  as  regards 
the  finer  varieties  of  Pears* 
Nothing  can  be  uglier  or 
more  inefficient  than  tlio  usual  mode  of  training  esjmlicrs  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  generally  so  costly  and  disagrcciiMe  to  the 
eye  that  in  many  gardens  it  has  been  done  away  with  for 
these  reasons  alone.    In  many  instances  the  espalier-supports  are 
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the  most  unworkmanlike  things  to  bo  seen,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  rough  uprights  of  wood,  which  soon  rot  and  wabble  out  of 
position;  thick  and  costly  bolt-like  wire,  making  the  whole  a 
cumbrous  and  expensive  construction.    The  form  of  tree  used,  too, 


PROFIT  AND  ORNAMENT  ON  SURFACES  USUALLY  BARE. 

OmikoHtt  an<€rfd  uUh  Plum-trtes  at  I'rrtniJUs.  Pluitflgrnpfud  hy  Jules  Lrmercier  in 
A^rii  1877  ;  drawn  and  fHjgmved  exactly  after  the  photograph. 


is  such  that  the  lower  branches  become  impoverished,  and  often 
nearly  useless. 

To  support  his  espalier  fruit-trees  M.  Hardy,  the  head  of  the 
School  of  Horticulture,  has  largely  adopted  a  system  which  is  at 
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once  cheap,  neat,  and  almost  eTerlasting.  Instead  of  employing 
ugly  and  perishable  wooden  supports  he  erects  nprigbts  of  T-iron, 
and  connects  these  with  slender  galvanised  wire.    These  are 

tightened  with  raidisseurs,  without  di£Scnlty.  He  erects  this 
trellising  nine  feet  high  for  less  than  a  shilling  a  yard  run ; 
but  it  could  not  bo  done  so  cheaply  in  small  quantities.  Then, 
instead  of  adopting  the  common  form  of  e8pali6r>tiee,  with 


TRBt^Lia  FOR  PBAR-TRBB8  :   TBH  FBBT  HIGH. 

ticai  Umn,  pbiim»$i  redt  Imft  mekapmr*  mud  fmiHimt  gmm:  Utkm 
tkt  mactmdbtghfmmdia  an  trmaud. 


horizontal  branches,  he  more  frequently  plants  trees  of  which  the 
branches  ascend  directly  towards  the  top  of  the  trellis.  The 
accompanying  figures  will  give  a  better  idea  of  both  trellis  and 
tree  than  any  description.  There  is  no  more  important  matter 
connected  with  our  fruit-culture  tlmn  this.  Those  who  give  their 
attention  to  this  HVHtom  will  he  led  to  adopt  it,  nnd  will  much 
improve  tlM'iv  fniit-niltnrc.  Tlie  finest  stores  of  IVars  to  he  seen 
anywhere  arc  to  be  i'uuud  in  those  French  gardens  in  which  a  good 
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length  of  tree  has  been  trained  in  tliis  manner.  In  few  places  in 
France  is  the  espalier  system  so  extensively  and  so  well  carried 
out  as  here.  The  form  here  represented  is  much  better  than  the 
cordon  or  sinj^le-branched  Pear-tree,  because  a  more  free  and 
natural  development  is  allowed  to  the  tree :  at  the  same  time  the 


I'iru'  rf  poriioH  of  iqmtrt  JezutUJ  to  donb'.t  etfalitrt  of  Pear-trm  at  ycrtaittet. 


trellis  is  covered  quickly,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  fruit  may 
be  obtained  from  a  small  space.  It  is  very  extensively  adopted 
by  M.  Hardy,  upon  walls  as  well  as  on  the  neat  trellis,  of  which 
he  has  constructed  so  much.  Of  course  the  Palmette  Verrier,  the 
fan,  or  any  other  form  may  be  trained  on  these  trellises,  but 
decidedly  the  best  of  them  are  such  us  cumbiue  the  advantages  of 
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quickness  oi  growtli  and  curly  productiveness  claimed  for  the 
cordou,  with  the  fuller  dcvelopnu  nt  and  natural  a})pearance  of  the 
larger  forms.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  planting  erect 
cordons  close  together,  as  they  mast  be  planted,  involves  an 
amount  of  expense  whioh  is  avoided  by  nsiiig  tieea  which  hATe 
been  allowed  to  attain  a  more  natural  growth.  It  takee  a  good 


DOIMUE    IRF.LLIS    K)R    I'E-A  R  - 1  RE  E  S  :     TEN    FEET  HIGH. 

Upright!  ami  stays  of  T  imi  ;  h<'rhomtal  limes,  tUttJer galramittd  wirt;  per- 
tkitl  liites,  //W-it>A*./  rthii,  it.tt/  .im  imck  9fumn  and  fmiiUtd  gnm  :  /titgte 
tki  temdmg^  krmmkn  an  tmmtd. 

many  years  to  form  the  largo  style  of  tree  usually  adopted  ;  tlie 
general  planting  of  these  intermediate  forms  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred. 

Nothing  ean  be  neater  in  the  kitchen-  and  fruit-garden  than 
linetf  snch  as  these  trained  on  the  trellis  alluded  to.  There  is  no 
shaking  of  rough  irons  or  wooden  beams,  no  falling  down  or 
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loosening  of  the  wires  ;  the  fruit  is  firmly  attached  and  safe  from 


gales,  the  wood  is  fully  exposed,  and  the  trellis  when  well  covered 
forms  an  elegant  dividing  lino  in  a  garden.    The  hest  way  to 
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pkce  them  ia  at  from  three  to  six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  walk, 
and  if  in  the  siMMse  between  the  espalier  and  the  walk  a  line  of  the 
cordons  elsewhere  recommended  be  established,  the  effect  and 
result  will  proTe  very  good  indeed.  In  some  eases  where  large 
quantities  of  fhiit  are  required,  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to 
place  them  across  a  square  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart. 
The  principle  is  very  simple,  the  proof  of  which  is  that  the 
Irt'llise.s  at  Versailles  wore  erected  by  the  garden  workmen. 
M.  llaidy,  the  superintendent  at  Versailles,  is  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  writ*  r  on  fruit-trees  of  that  name,  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  tiuit  f^nowiug.  "Tliese  trellises,"  says  he,  "are  the 
flu'ujK'st  as  w»'ll  as  tlit'  most  oruauieiital  tliut  we  have  yet  succeeded 
in  iJiakiug,  and  the  trees  which  I  plant  apiinst  them  are  of  the 
lorm  tliat  I  prel""  r  to  all  others,  for  promptly  furnishing  walls  and 
trellises,  and  tm  yielding  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  a  com- 
jianitively  restricted  space."  The  mode  of  employing  the  uprights 
of  pine-wood  painted  green  and  reaching  from  tlie  top  of  the 
trellis  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground  is  not  a  eommon 
one,  though  very  desirable  where  the  erect  method  of  train- 
ing the  shoots  is  practised.  Of  course  any  other  forms  may 
be  used  with  this  system  of  trellising,  with  slight  modifications 
to  soit  different  kinds  or  forms  of  trees.  The  double  trellis 
shown  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  single  one,  and  is  not 
only  desirable  where  space  is  limited,  but  also  for  its  economy, 
for  one  set  of  uprights  8upiK)rt8  the  two  sets  of  wires  by  using 
cross  pieces  of  iron  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  at  the 
desired  distance  apart.  However,  the  engraving  shows  this 
at  a  glance. 

The  Pear  is  found  to  succeed  badly  heie  as  a  low  cordon,  and 
to  plant  it  as  an  ohli(|ue  cordon  at  iil'tei  in»r  eighteen  inches  a})art 
is  considered  much  t<»o  close.  A  white  wall  fourteen  feet  hitrh 
covered  with  I'Laster  l>eurre  Pears  shows  an  excellent  examjde  of 
the  best  method  of  growing  this  Pear.  The  trees  are  mostly  on 
the  Quince  stock  and  a  few  on  the  Pear,  but  all  bear  equally  w  ell. 
They  are  all  trained  in  the  five-branched  form  usually  adopted 
here,  and  almost  cover  the  tall  white  wall.  The  growers  here 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  having  white  walls  for  Iruit-trees,  and 
state  that  dark  ones  injure  both  fruit  and  leaves,  while  white  ones 
benefit  both.   White  walls,  apparently  well  lime-washed  every 
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year,  are  to  be  Ibimd  in  every  good  eBtablisbment,  whether  for 
f  each,  Grape,  or  other  wall-fruit  culture.  The  Easter  Beurr^  may 
bo  seen  here  double-worked  on  the  Cure.  The  Cure  is  first  grafted 
on  the  Quince  and  allowed  to  form  five  vertical  branches 

before  it  is  bn(](le»l.    The  Easter  Beurri'  m  fonnd  to  do 
best  when    double-'nalteJ,    thoufrh    the  trees 


Imit- trees 


injury 


protected 


Engmxfti /tyrm  a  pktrlif^aj-h  liikcn  in  April  1877  ly  JuUs  J.cmmifr.  Slunving  the  lr,rs  wlu  n  in 
fl<nvt-r  and  hffcrt  the  ye u Kg  thth^ti  Irgin  to  cover  the  surface  hetrpeen  the  errit  Sr.mch'-s.  '/he  Irrtt 
art  protected /rom  frost  during  th*  Jifuyering  seaton  by  ttrmv  mats  temptrarily  fixed  am  the 
of  the  waU,  Thete  trtrs,  havimg  vertical  tkoott,  are  quickly  and  easily  firmed.  The  wait  it 
ptrfectlf  oHpeivd  wUk  trwtt  mt  tknm  m  th*  mgrmtiift,  i»  wkkk  iw  at^rmtim  >>aw  /Ar 
pheiagrufh  whatever  kiu  item  made.—  Tkne  Pemek-trm  are  tndmed  m  ikt  U'farm  wM  vertkeU 
brtmckes,  and  art  ahamt  tevemteen  years  old.  The  s»rts  are  the  Grant  MigmoHKf.  .Madeleitu 
Rouge  de  Courttty,  Belle  Beausse.  I'h^  hvmU  is  about  thirteen  feet  high,  and  faces  thf  tvfst.  Th* 
tin  s  ttvk  only  sir  yrars  t>>i  <K<i  r  //»,•  A',i. /j        f>r,\iui  fj  fmu  150  to  .'w  /'nu  fu  s  :i-h,  >i  in 

full  bearing,  but  after  this  figure  had  been  reached  the  yield  «wu  rtductd  to  150,  or  even  120,  the 
frmit  becoming  belter  im  quality  as  they  became  lest  j 
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with  Btni^lit  straw,  tied  with  willow  twigs.  Neatly  done, 
it  seems  l»ttter  than  the  commoner  plan  of  placing  slates 
or  boards  liefore  them.  Brnckots  to  support  straw  mats  iu 
spring  are  placed  on  every  wail  at  a  little  more  than  a  yard 
apart. 

There  are  a  great  many  old  and  worn-out  trees  iu  tlio  garden 
which  have  a  bad  effect  on  its  appearance  here  and  there,  but 
many  promising  improvements  are  being  carried  out  as  far  as 
the  funds  afforded  to  the  school  will  allow.  The  Pear  makes 
88  strong  a  growth  here  as  in  Britain,  though  some  of  our  growers 
say  that  a  more  fruitftd  hind  of  wood  is  formed  in  the  fine  climate 
of  France. 

For  some  years  past  M.  Hardy  has  carried  ont  a  norel  system 
of  protecting  espalier-trees.   The  plan  is  simply  to  strain  lines 

of  galvanised  wire  above  the  top  of  the 
espalier,  so  as  to  form  a  low-i^n  roof  when 
coyered  with  rough  canvas.  The  sides 
are  not  covered,  but  the  protection  at  the 
top  is  suliicient  to  prevent  radiation,  and 
sidevitwc/frouctioHta      to  tlirow  off  hcavy  raius  when  tlie  trees  are 

m  bloom.  It  there  is  a  wall  running  at 
riglit  angles  with  the  lines  of  espaliers,  wires  are  stretched  from 
it  so  as  to  form  a  light  support  over  each  espalier  ;  if  not,  a  post 
is  driven  in  so  as  to  support  and  stretch  the  wire  in  the  firmest 
way.    The  lower  of  these  two  lines  may  be  supposed 

to  represent  the  top  of  the  espalier,  the  upper  a  line  firmly 
supported  at  a  few  inches  ahoTC  it.  Wires  are  also  stretched 
at  each  side  of  this,  at  ahont  twenty  inches  from  it,  so  as  to  form 
the  outline  of  a  very  low-span  root  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
difficulty  to  stretch  canvas  over  these  wires,  letting  it  be  an 
inch  or  two  narrower  than  the  breadth  between  the  outer  wires, 
so  that  it  may  be  strained  tight.  The  outer  margins  must 
of  course  be  firmly  threaded  to  the  outer  wires  with  twine  or 
any  convenient  tying  or  rough  sewing  material.  Ueie  they 
simply  use  the  stems  of  tlie  glaneous  or  hard  Kush  (Juncus 
glaucus),  whicli  grows  wild  all  over  15ritain,  and  find  it  answer 
admirably.  A  neat  ridge  is  thus  arranged  over  each  line  of 
espaliers,  which  throws  oil'  the  rain  and  j)reveut8  radiation, 
therehy  saving  the  hloom  from  frost  and  insuring  a  crop.  The 
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protection  is  put  up  before  the  buds  are  liable  to  be  injured, 
and  removed  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  all  danger  has  passed 
away.  Thus  a  very  cheap  and  efftitive  protection  is  secured. 
The  kinds  of  Pours  mostly  grown  here  are  Eastor  Ik'urre,  by 
which  several  walls  are  covered ;  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  of 
which  there  is  a  square  of  trellising  nearly  600  yards  long  in 
all,  and  about  nine  feet  high;  Beurr^  Diel;  and  Louise  Bonne 

The  Peaeh  is  well  grown  and  trained  in  some  parts  of  the  garden, 
a  form  with  five  main  branohes  being  adopted  with  aneoen.  It  ie 
analogous  to  the  form  nsed  for  the  Pear  in  the  same  garden,  and  is 
Tery  readily  made.  It  woold  be  difficult  to  see  walls  more  beanti- 
fnlly  covered  with  trees  than  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  peach- 
walls  here.  The  tree  is 
here  almost  invariably 
trained  in  a  vertical 
manner,  and  as  usual  pro- 
tected in  sprint^'  with  deep 
copings.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Hardy  for  permis- 
sion to  have  some  of  the 
Peach  and  other  trees 
photographed,  and  for 
other  kindly  help. 

In  addition  to  the 
trellises  aboTS  described, 
the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  garden  is  the  presence  of  a  vast  number  of  horizontal 
oordon  Apple-trees,  both  in  single  and  superimposed  lines  of  two 
or  tiiree  stages,  all  on  galvanised  wire.  The  trees  are  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  and  nearly  always  confined  to  a  single  stem.  These 
trees  sometimes  bear  enormous  crops,  but  the  fine  Apples  are 
often  destroyed  by  the  grub.  One  border  devoted  to  cordons  is 
about  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  altogether  there  are  over  four 
thousand  yards  of  cordon-trained  Applo-irccs  in  the  garden.  As 
the  greater  portion  of  this  length  is  composed  of  two  and  three 
linos  of  wires  placed  at  distances  of  a  foot  one  above  the  other, 
there  are  really  more  than  five  miles  of  horixontal  oordon  Apple- 
trees  on  the  trae  Paradise  stock,  and  it  should  be  obeenred  that 
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thon^^li  the  (  urdoiis  are  often  fj:rown  in  lines  one  fi]>ovf  the  other, 
oim  j)hiiit  *]wt  s  not  furnish  more  than  one  line  except  at  the  ends. 
There,  h-iwcv^T,  it  is  necessary  to  take  several  branches  from  one 
plant  to  turnisli  the  two  or  three  lines  of  wire  startinf^  from  the 
same  post.  Here,  as  in  many  other  p^ardens  superintended  by 
experienced  frmt-growen,  this  mode  of  A]jple-growing  is  preferred 
to  any  other,  but  the  enormoos  number  pbuitod  best  speaks  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  Thecordons^  though  generally 
well  managed,  are  not  quite  so  good  as  may  be  seen  dsewhere, 
owing  apparently  to  being  too  closely  confined  to  the  main  stem. 
They  are  best  and  most  satisfactory  when  allowed  to  form  a  free 
and  regular  bush  <>f  spurs  ;i1ong  the  stem.  It  is  a  soil  as  mid, 
Htiir,  and  disagreeable  iot  fruit-culture  as  could  well  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

The  programme  of  this  school  has  been  published,  and  reads  as 
follows : — 

llw  School  of  nurticiiUure,estaMi»lu-<l  in  tin-  Iloyal  Kitchen  Garden  of  Vers;ull««, 
it)  pUiCMl  umlcr  the  jiirisdiitioii  of  the  ^Iiiii>t<  r  ot  Aijrii  u'.inn' and  ronimcrco.  Only 
out-{iupiU  are  aiiuuttcd;  the  itistructiuu  <^ivi:i]  is  eutirt;ly  grutuituus;  and  the 
coarae  of  study  cootinnn  for  three  yean. 

ComdUioM  of  AimMUOtn. — auiilidate^  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen,  or 
more  than  twenty-sevi-n,  years  old  at  tlio  time  of  eutraiict".  A|'jilic:iliotiH  for 
aduiiNiiuD,  drawn  up  on  biamjicd  paijcr,  should  bo  addressixl  to  the  Minitittr  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  to  that  he  may  vecdve  them  hy  the  20ih  of  September 
at  the  latest.  No  notice  will  be  taken  of  any  application  emt  in  after  that  date. 
Each  application  niust  be  accom{i;ttii(  d  by  (1)  a  cirtificatc  of  the  candidate's  birth, 
if  a  native  of  Fratice  ;  ('J)  a  certificate  of  pu'd  cliaract<T,  siiintxl  by  the  VkaX 
authorities  ;  (3)  a  iuuv.iical  ceititicate,  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  candidate  is  sutlicienlly 
Strong  and  healthy  to  undertake  the  ooenpstion  of  a  gaidener.  On  receipt  of  these 
documents,  which  should  Im)  legally  drawn  np,  the  Minister,  if  everything  is 
eat'sfactory,  will  aiiihnri.sc  the  candidate  to  present  himself  ior  an  examinaUoo,  of 
which  ho  will  send  bim  due  notice. 

Entrance  Examination, — Every  caudidate  must  undergo  an  entranoe  ex- 
amination in  the  following  elementary  sahjecte :  (1)  Readhig;  (2)  writing  and 
8|x'lling  (from  dictation) ;  (3)  numeration,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic 
Crwlit  will  be  given  to  the  randiilates  for  any  tcchuical  knowledgt;  which  tiny 
may  posaefs.  This  exauiiuatiou  will  be  held  in  the  school  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
which  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  oommencement  of  the  academical  year  and  the 
entnmce  of  pupils.  Every  candidate  who  shall  pass  this  examination  in  a  aatia- 
factory  manner  is  at  once  i>laood  on  the  list  of  pupils,  and  has  thenccfiirth  right 
of  entrance  into  the  school. 

(Jiturae  of  JmtructUnt. — The  main  object  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
in  the  School  of  HorUcultoie  at  Veiaailles  b  to  tnin  up  skilled  and  intelligent 
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gkrdenen,  posaearing  ill  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  that  is  necessary 

in  horticultural  operations.  It  embraces  tlie  following:  subjects  :  (1)  The  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit-trees  in  the  open  air  and  under  "^lass  ;  i>omolnf;y  ;  (2)  the  cultivation 
of  forest  and  ornamcDtal  trees,  comprising  uuriiery  work  iu  general ;  (3)  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  in  tho  open  air,  and  by  forcing ;  (4)  the  eultivstion  of  flowering 
plants,  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass;  (5)  elementary  and  det^criptive  botnny ; 
(6)  the  principles  of  laridscrii»e-gardenini;  and  <;nrden  architecture  ;  (7)  elementary 
instruction  in  physics,  meteurulogy,  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  as  applied 
to  horticulture ;  (8)  the  elements  of  zoology  and  entomology,  in  their  relation  to 
horticaltiueaod  arhorienltnre;  (9)  arithmetic  and  geometry,  applied  to  gardening 
purposes,  mtih  as  the  measuring  of  surfaces,  findint;  cubic  contents,  laying  down 
plans  to  scale,  etc.;  (10)  line  drawin;.',  and  sketcliing  plants  and  iniplenients ; 
(11)  lesions  in  the  French  language  and  book-keeping.  The  practical  iuat ruction 
is  supplied  in  a  systematie  coarse  of  manual  labour,  which  embraces  every  oix^ra- 
tion  of  gardening.  The  time  is  so  divided  between  these  two  brandieB  of  in- 
ptruction  that  all  the  pujiils  will  take  part  in  the  work  <«f  tlie  <:arden  every  day, 
and  thereby  acquire  the  knowledge  and  manual  dexteiity  which  are  so  indis- 
pensable. In  addition  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  school,  the  pupils  will 
be  taken  firom  time  to  time  to  visit  the  principal  horticultural  eatablishmenta,  in 
order  to  familiarise  them  with  the  besk  examplea  of  praotical  horticnUttre  and 
arWiculture. 

Examination*  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  on  leaving  the  t-dtooi. — At  the  end  of 
every  academical  year  a  general  examination  will  tske  place  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying  the  pupils.    Those  who  fidl  to  pass  through  this  ezaminatkm  into  a 

higher  division,  will  cease  to  be  members  of  the  School.  Those  {mpils  who  pass 
a  satisfactory  exatninatinn  on  leavinp  the  sehix)l  will  receive,  on  the  r<  ronimcnda- 
tion  ol'  the  examiners,  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce.  Moreover,  those  pn|rfls  who  disthignish  themselves  meet  at  the  final 
examination  may  (if  tluir  acquirements  and  fitness  in  other  respects  point  them 
out  as  deserving  of  tin.'  fav.nir)  receive  nn  appointment,  for  one  yrar's  pnn  tice,  in 
one  of  the  leading;  French  or  foreign  horticultural  estahlifihnients.  An  allowance 
of  1200  francs  is  attached  to  each  of  these  appointments,  the  number  of 

which  la  not  to  exceed  three  eveiy  year.  It  moat  be  understood,  however,  that 
theaa  appointments  cannot  bo  claimed  aa  a  right  by  those  pupils  who  come  out 
among  the  first  at  the  final  examination.  A  nomination  to  one  of  them  will 
depend  on  whether  the  examiners  liave  foruK d  a  judgment  of  the  pupil,  in  the 
course  of  the  enminatioo,  as  to  whether  he  is  a  iierson  likely  to  make  a  good  nse 
of  this  oomplemeDtary  means  of  improvement ;  ]>reference  being  g^ven  to  those 
pupils  who  manifest  a  desire  for  further  knowledge^  and  an  earnest  devotion  to 
their  profession. 

JJursariea. — Bursaries,  six  in  number,  and  each  of  the  value  of  600  franca  (£24), 
will  be  annually  given  to  those  pupils  whose  names  stand  first  on  the  entranoe- 
Ust,  to  help  to  defray  their  expenses  while  they  remain  at  Versailles.  Holders  of 
these  bursaries  will  receive  them  in  monthly  jiayments  of  .'0  francs  (C2).  'i'ho 
institutii'n  will  nlso  receive  pupils  sent  from  the  dei>artment8,  towns,  and 
agricultural  or  horticultural  associations,  whose  expenses  are  defraycil  by  the 
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department,  toWD,  or  MMciation  to  which  thej  belong.  All  fhe  papils,  whether 

hoUliTS  of  bursaries  or  ii<>t,  tVif-i^li  tlin  snnic  r>mrso  of-^tv.ily,  practical  work, 
and  examinations,  and  aro  anu'uaiilo  t<>  tht'  sninc  iMt<Tii.il  ii\:n!:itiuns.  In  the 
school,  all  the  pupils  staud  ou  tbe  saiuu  looting,  and  are  subject  to  the  satue 
rales. 

Diteiplint, — Special  rules  are  framc<l  for  regoUtting  the  houn  of  atteDdancc  in 
the  school,  the  cmployrnt'iit  of  time,  the  course  of  out-door  operations,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  establishment.  To  each  rule  is  appended  the  penalty 
incurrctl  by  \i&  infringement.  Every  year  the  course  of  theoretical  instruction 
if  sotpended  fiir  two  months  (from  August  1  to  October  1).  Dnrfaig  tMs  time, 
leave  of  abucnce  may  be  granted  to  those  popib  wbo  ask  for  it;  but  the  director 
has  the  power  of  liniitin.:  the  |x»riod8  of  absence,  or  n  fuHin<?  them  alti^cther,  in 
order  to  enable  hiiu  to  have  always  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  tu  keep  the 
gardens  In  order,  or  toesnyout  any  works  of  Importance  or  urgency.  Any  pupil 
wbo  does  not  retnrn  at  the  expiraUon  of  his  leave  of  aWonco  la  looked  upon  a» 
having  left  the  sch<H>l ;  his  name  is  criised  from  tin*  roll,  and  cannot  be  Tsplsoed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 


The  School  of  Fruit-culture  of  the  City  of  Paris  in  the  Boia  de 

Yincenne$, 

Before  the  war  it  was  determined  to  found  a  school  of  fruit- 
cnltnre  for  Paris,  aod  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  first  trees  were 
planted.  In  arrangement  it  is  almoat  identical  with  the  plan 
giiren  in  tliis  cliapter  and  recommended  by  M.  Du  Brenil 
for  the  north  of  France.  It  is  situatod  near  the  Avenne 
Dftumesnil  entianec  to  the  Boit^  de  Vincennes.  The  first  thing 
remarkiil>lo  aliout  the  lu'w  <;ar(l('ii  is  its  walls  ;  i\\py  arc  of  felt, 
8U]>iH)rtt  (l  (tu  a  rougli  wuudeii  frami-work.  The  felt  is  first  nailed 
ou  fraiacs  of  wood  ahout  six  feet  l*>iig  by  lour  feet  wide,  whieh 
are  dropped  iuto  n  pjroovc  made  lu  the  uprights,  the  stronger 
framework  reating  upon  a  few  inches  of  masonry:  the  felt  is 
whitened  oyer,  and  the  whole  snrmonnted  a  little  ridge-like 
coping.  This  pecvliar  foim  of  wall  was  erected  in  oonaeqnenee  of 
the  objection  of  the  authorities  to  have  any  walls  of  solid  materiab 
in  the  noighboarhood,  which  is  near  the  fort :  but  it  has  helped  to 
prove  that  in  cold  northern  countries  we  may  lu)pe  to  grow  good 
fruit  by  means  of  something  less  expensive  than  brick  walls. 
These  waUa  are  about  nine  feet  liigh,  except  at  the  north  end, 
where  they  are  more  than  twelve  feet. 

The  garden  is  in  two  dirisions,  one  to  illostrate  the  practical 
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PlaH  of  a  Fruit-gardtn  /<fr  the  north  of  Frane*  (Dm  BreuU). 

P,  cisttTH.  C,  doubU  et^lier  for  Apricoti.  D,  wrtt  tide  of  xualU  planted  with  ohUqnt 
eorJon  Pear'treet,  i6  inchet  apart.  E,  Goostffrrits.  F,  eatt  *uif  of  wall,  plants  tvith  Ptach' 
trret  at  timple  (ordont  i6  incket  apart.  G,  Cherritt  at  of'liifue  cordont,  1 6  inchei  apart.  //, 
Plum-trees,  trained  in  like  manner.  I,  hedge.  J,  tummrr  Peart,  at  vertical  cordont  on 
ttpetlier.  K,  Ratpftrries,  cultivated  at  the  foot  of  the  tvall.  M,  n-aU  of  Finet.  The  hordrrt 
are  iurrouTi.ied  by  a  cordon  of  Applet,  planted  7  feet  apart,  and  la  inchet  within  the  margin  of 
the  border.  The  black  linei  ihirii'  the  wnllt,  and  \  and  O  wires  stretched  from  the  walls  to 
support  the  espalier. 
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and  profitable  enlinie  of  frait  for  market,  tlie  other  all  the 
important  modes  of  frnit-cultare,  the  Tarions  onrions  and  naefnl 
forma  of  wall  and  atandard  trees,  and  most  things  necessary  to 
know  conc(  rinitt:^  the  subject.  The  part  devoted  to  the  modea  of 
culture  l»t'st  calculated  to  afford  a  quick  and  ccrtnin  return  is 
planted  almost  entirely  with  the  finest  of  all  winter  Pears,  the 
Enster  P.onrrr,  aiul  that  well-known  Apple  the  Calville  Blanc.  The 
Pciirs  are  all  coitions,  cither  ])lanted  against  walls  or  espaliers, 
and  the  Ai)ples  are  all  the  low  horizontal  cordon.  Only  the  best 
fruits  are  cultivated.  Moat  of  the  cordons  against  the  walls  are 
oblique  (thus,  ////)■>  except  on  the  highest  wall,  where  they 
are  vertical.  The  Professor's  reason  for  adopting  these  forms  is 
that  the  walls  are  more  readily  oo?ered  by  it,  and  a  mnch  quicker 
retnm  obtained ;  and  he  thinks  these  advantages  outweigh  the 
expense  of  planting  so  closely,  or  any  other  objection  that  may  he 
nrged  against  the  system.  Between  three  and  fonr  thousand 
trees  of  Easter  Benrr^,  and  the  same  number  of  Calville  Blanc, 
are  planted  in  this  small  garden. 

One  thing  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  visitor  taking  an  interest 
in  fruit-growing — the  precautions  taken  to  protect  the  trees  from 
wet  and  frost.  All  round  the  walls  iron  brackets  project  from 
immediately  beneath  the  pcrnianent  wooden  coping,  to  receive 
wide  copings  made  of  felt  nailed  on  a  high  W(»oden  framework,  in 
lengths  of  alxnit  six  feet  and  two  feet  wide.  These  are  slipped  in 
under  the  short  permanent  coping,  and  rest  on  the  bracket,  the 
hooked  point  of  which  holds  them  in  position.  The  protection  for 
the  espaliers  is  supported  by  iron  rods  projecting  from  the  top  of 
the  pine  posts  that  are  used  to  support  the  double  espaliers.  On 
these  are  fixed  thin  frames  of  straw,  each  at  least  a  yard  wide. 
They  are  firmly  fixed  down  to  the  wires,  so  that  in  spring  the 
trees  are  placed  under  what  may  be  called  a  neatly  thatched  shed. 
Ko  doubt  some  other  material  would  look  better  than  the  straw, 
but  when  nailed  firmly  between  laths  it  does  not  look  untidy;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  show  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  beet  way  of  applying  the  protections  most  commonly 
in  use.  The  use  of  neat  straw  mats  for  protecting  walls  is  very 
common  in  France,  Posts  of  j)ine-wood  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter  are  employed  to  support  the  (!spaliers,  l)ecan8e  they  art' 
easy   to  procure;  and,  to  secure   their  durability,  they  are 
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thoroughly  saturated  with  blue  vitriol  before  being  used.  This  is 
a  cumbrous  ami  bad  plan,  the  kind  of  fruit-trellises  employed  at 
Versailles  being  neater,  more  durable,  and  in  every  way  superior. 


DmMt  S^fmRtr  mdfk  a  rtm  */  Cttdrntwrn  tmek  lUe,  madt  9f  prttteHng  the  wMeim  tfrif^ 

{fim  Brfnit\.  A,  ti'ooJm  support.  B,  B,  tufports  fvr  protei  tion.  F,  F,  wide  tem^rary  co^ngt 
«f  nrat  ttrarv  mats,  )uld  by  iron  hrackett.  If,  H,  gatvaniied  vtirt*  fixtd  at  E,  E,  dtKending 
nt  i'W  ?-  .lU  ,inJ  fi  I,  A  in  th-  ir,in  T- ,  and  h<  slcnrs  i»  ttt  £immd,        trtt      flit  iHtn 

ruHHtHg  atrou  tJu  tt/iUitrt  ^r»m  tkt  wdU  of  tlu  ganUn. 


In  the  garden  devoted  to  teaching  purposes  only,  all  the  lines 
which  the  branches  of  the  wall  trees  are  to  occupy  when  fully 
formed  are  indicated  by  small  ruttau  canes — accurately  placed,  so 
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that  as  the  tree  grows  the  trainer  has  merely  to  attach  it  to  the 
rods,  UaelesB  as  well  as  desirable  forms  of  training  are  ahewn; 
for  inBtance,  trees  formed  like  a  goblet,  with  the  branches  crossed 


FRUIT-TREE   IN   THE  VASE  FORM. 
Onr  «/  tutiMy  /arms  more  curious  than  uttjul.    A,  ttakt.  B,  B,  cnuttd  Uicii  to  sustain  hoof  im 

or  ascending  vertically.  These  are  aU  useless  for  practical  pur- 
poses, thongli  they  may  serve  to  amuse  an  amateur;  who,  however, 
would  do  better  to  amuse  himself  with  forms  more  simple  and 
productive.   The  way  of  making  a  hedge  of  Pears  is  also  shown — 
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a  liedge  that  when  once  made,  and  with  its  branches  crossed  and 
intertwined,  will  support  itself — and  without  doubt  neat  and 
pFodnotiTe  screens  of  fruit-trees  may  thus  1>e  made  in  any  garden, 
and  the  trees  kept  cjuite  as  neatly  as  if  supported  by  expensiTe 
trellising.  Altogether  the  place  will  prove  an  instmctiTC  one, 
though  ib»  School  at  Yersailles  will  he  found  by  yisitors  to  be 
more  interesting  so  far  as  trained  trees  are  concerned.  A  model 
vineyard  and  a  promising  young  orchard  have  been  planted  in  the 
Yincennes  School  of  Horticulture,  in  which,  as  in  the  frnit-g^rdens 
a  professor  gives  free  lectures  to  large  classes. 


u  2 
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GHAPTEB  XYIII. 

THE  CORDON  SYSTEM  OF  FRUIT-GROWING. 

A  CORDON  raeans  a  tree  contiiied  to  a  single  stem,  that  stem  being 
furnished  with  spurs,  or  sometimes  with  little  fruiting  branches 
nailed  in,  as  in  tiie  eate  of  ike  Peaeh  when  trained  to  one  stem. 
Some  hare  supposed  that  it  meana  any  form  of  branch  closely 
apnrred  in ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  term  is  wrongly  applied 
to  any  form  of  tree  bnt  the  small  and  simple-stemmed  ones.  The 
French  haTe  no  more  need  of  the  word  to  express  a  tree  trained 
on  the  spnr  system  than  we  have,  and  they  have  trained  trees  on 
the  spur  system  for  ages  without  erer  calling  them  by  this  name. 


TA*  A/^t  trained  as  a  Simfl*  Horitpntal  Cordon,  £r<^ttd  «m  tki  Frmch  Faradiu  Stock. 

Professor  Du  Breuil»  in  reply  to  a  letter  requesting  him  to  define 
the  exact  use  and  meaning  of  the  term,  replied  as  follows :  "  The 
word  cordon  is  derired  in  French  from  corde,  I  employed  this 
expression  to  designate  the  forms  of  fmit-trees  composed  of  one 

branch,  which  only  bears  fruit-buds  and  branchlets," 

He  states  that,  struck  with  the  long  period  it  took  to  coyer 
a  wall  by  means  of  the  larger  forms  of  trees,  he  adopted  those 

quick-rising  simple-stemmed  kinds  to  cover  the  walls  rapidly  and 
give  a  quick  return.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  if  we  call  a  fan- 
trained  or  a  horizontal  tree  a  "  cordon,"  we  not  only  misapply  the 
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term,  but  prerent  the  inTenior'B  simple  idea  from  being  under- 
stood.   Howerer,  the  figures  in  this  ohapter 
will  giTe  a  oorreet  idea  of  what  the  cordon 
system  is. 

A  simple  galvanised  wire  is  attached  to  a 
strong  oak  post  or  rod  of  iron,  so  firmly  fixed 
that  the  strain  of  the  wire  may  not  disturb 
it.  The  wire  is  usually  supported  at  a  distance 
of  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  tightened 
by  a  raidisseur,  a  handy  little  implement  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  volume.  A  raidisseur 
will  tighten  several  hundred  feet  of  the  wire, 
which  need  not  be  thicker  than  strong  twine, 
and  of  the  same  sort  as  that  recommended 
for  walls  and  espaliers.  The  galTaniaed  wire 
known  as  No.  14  is  the  most  snitable  for  general 
use.  At  intervals  a  support  of  wood  or  iron 
with  an  eye  in  it  is  placed  under  the  wire  on 
which  the  tree  is  trained ;  thus  forming  the 
simplest  and  best  kind  of  cordon,  and  the  one 
BO  extensively  employed  for  making  edgings 
around  the  squares  in  fruit- gardens. 

By  selecting  good  kinds  and  training  them 
in  this  way  abundance  of  the  finest  fruit  may 
be  grown  without  having  any  of  the  large  trees 
or  those  of  any  otlior  form  in  the  garden  to 
shade  or  occupy  its  surface.  The  bilateral 
cordon  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
simple  one,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  bottoms 
of  walls,  bare  spaces  between  the  fruit-trees, 
the  fronts  of  pits,  or  any  low  bare  wall  with  a 
warm  exposure.  As  in  many  cases  the  lower 
parts  of  walls  in  gardens  are  quite  bare,  this 
form  of  cordon  offers  an  opportunity  for  cover- 
ing them  with  what  will  yield  a  certain  and 
valuable  return.  It  is  by  this  method  that 
the  finest-coloured,  largest,  and  best  French 
apples  sold  in  Covent  Garden  and  in  the  Paris 
fruit-shops  at  such  high  prices  are  grown.    In  Covent  (iardeu 
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and  in  Begent  Street  thej  are  aometimee  marked  two  and  three 
Bhillings  eikch,  and  in  St.  Petersborg  they  are  sold  in  winter  for 

as  much  as  six  shillings  each.  Gonridering  the  great  number 
of  walled  gardens  there  are  in  this  country,  there  ean  be  no 
(loulit  whatever  that  by  merely  coTering,  by  means  of  this  pUui, 
the  lower  parts  of  walls  now  entirely  useless,  we  conld  easily 
supply  our  markets  with  the  very  choice  fruit  referred  to,  and 
be  independent  of  other  countries  in  this  respect. 

Many  will  suppose  that 
such  very  fine  fruit  must 
require  a  warmer  country 
than  ours  for  their  produc- 
tion. But  bv  treatinf;  them 
as  the  French  do  wc  may 
produce  qnite  as  good  a 
result,  and  may,  in  addi- 
tion, grow  tender  but  fine 
apples,  like  the  OalTille 
Blanc,  that  do  little  good 
when  grown  as  standards. 
The  climate  in  most  parts 
of  Enf^land  will  be  found  to  suit  them  as  well  as  that  of  France, 
if  not  better,  beenuso  the  sun  in  some  districts  of  France  is 
rather  too  stront,'  for  the  perfect  development  of  tlie  flesh  and 
flavour  of  tlie  aiijdc.  There  is  no  jmrt  of  this  country  in  which 
the  low  cordon  will  not  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  the  garden 
— that  is,  wherever  first-rate  dessert  fruit  is  wanted.  80  great  is 
the  demand  in  the  markets  for  fruit  of  the  highest  qualFty  that 
sometimes  the  little  trees  more  than  pay  for  themselves  the  first 
year  after  being  planted.  In  any  northern  exposed  and  cold  places 
where  choice  apples  do  not  ripen  well  it  would  be  desirable  to  giro 
the  trees  as  warm  and  sunny  a  position  as  possible,  while  the  form 
recommended  for  walls  should  be  used  extensiTely.  In  no  case 
should  the  system  bo  tried  except  as  a  garden  one— an  improTcd 
method  of  orcharding  being  what  is  wanted  for  kitchen  fruit,  and 
for  the  supply  of  the  markets. 

When  lines  of  well-grown  cordons  are  completed  the  whole  forms 
a  mass  of  l)old  spurs.  Some  keep  them  very  closely  pinched  in 
to  the  rod,  but  the  best  are  allowed  a  rather  free  development  of 
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Cor.ion  I  rt  r  on  hntr  Wall  <\f  Plant-ktiMxt.  J n  this  tvrtf 
CalvilU  Blanc,  RrtHeitf  dm  CamtuU,  M*len-Af^^ 
Amtrkan-Motker,  and  tkeJSntrmmdtmtttn  A^in 
rnmy  itgnmn  Uftr/tctun. 
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spars,  care  being  taken  thafc  these  are  produced  regularly  and 
tiiicikly  tloDg  the  stem. 

The  cordon  syBtem  as  generally  applied  to  the  Apple  is  simply 
bringing  one  good  braaeh  near  the  earth,  where  it  reoeiTeB  more 
heat,  where  it  oansee  no  injurious  shade,  and  where  it  maybe  pro- 
tected with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  least  amonntof  trouble. 

It  is  an  extension  of  the  beet  principles  of  pruning — a  wise 
bending  of  the  young  tree  to  the  conditions  that  best  suit  it  in 
our  northern  climate.  The  fact  that  by  its  means  we  bring  all 
the  fruit  and  leavoB  to  within  ten  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  ground, 
thereby  exposinj^  them  to  an  increase  of  heat,  which  compensates 
to  a  f^reat  extent  for  a  ])a(i  climate,  will  prove  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  plan.  The  form  is  so  detiuite  and  simple  that 
anybody  may  attend  to  it,  and  direct  the  energies  of  the  little  trees 
to  a  useful  end,  witli  much  less  trouble  than  is  requisite  to  form 
a  presentable  pyramid  or  bush.    It  does  not,  like  other  forms, 


Knmtr  Ctmim  Tiw^ikl  Lady  Aj>/ie  tmiiud—  an  Ed^tng. 


shade  anything;  and  beneath  the  very  line  of  cordons  a  slight 
orop  may  be  grown.  They  are  less  tronble  to  support  than  either 
pyramid  or  bosh;  always  under  the  eye  for  thinning,  stopping, 
and  pruning;  easy  of  protection,  if  that  be  desired;  and  Tery 
cheap  in  the  first  instance. 

A  few  words  arc  necessary  a><  to  the  best  nictliod  of  planting 
and  managing  the  Apple  trained  and  planted  around  the  quarters 
or  borders.  In  a  garden  in  whicli  much  neatness  is  desirable  it 
would  bo  better  to  plant  them  within  whatever  edging  may  be 
used  for  the  walks ;  but  in  the  rough  kitchen-  or  fruit-garden  they 
may  be  need  as  edgings.  The  reason  for  supporting  the  cordon 
at  the  height  of  -  a  foot  from  the  surface  is  to  prerent  the  frnit 
getting  soiled  by  earthy  spkshings.  In  gardens  where  it  would 
not  be  suitable  as  an  edging,  the  best  way  would  be  to  plant 
it  ten  inehes  within  the  Box  or  whatever  hind  of  edging  was 
employed.  In  planting,  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  must  be  kept 
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just  aVoTe  the  sax&oe  of  tiie  ground,  to  pmentthe  Apple  gnfted 
on  the  Paradise  from  throwing  ont  its  own  loota  and  ocmaeqnently 
becoming  nselees  for  eaoh  a  mode  of  training.  The  trees  should 
never  bt  fixed  down  to  wire  or  wall  immediately  after  being  planted, 
but  allowed  to  remain  erect  during  their  first  winter  and  nniil 
the  sap  is  moving  in  thorn,  when  they  may  be  tied  down.  Some 
allow  them  to  grow  erect  for  a  whole  year  before  tying  them  down. 
They  should  in  all  cases  be  allowed  to  settle  well  into  the  ground 
before  being  tied  to  anything.  For  general  plantings,  the  best 
kind  of  plants  to  get  are  those  known  as  "  maidens,"  i.e.,  erect 
growing  trees  about  a  year  from  the  graft.  These  can  be  readily 
trained  down  to  the  wire,  or  to  the  wall,  in  spring.  In  training 
the  young  tree,  the  point  with  its  growing  shoot  of  the  current 
year  should  always  be  allowed  to  grow,  so  that  the  sap  will  flow 
equably  through  the  plant,  drawn  on  by  the  rising  dioot  at  its 
end.  To  allow  gross  shoots  to  rise  at  any  other  parts  of  the  tree 
is  to  spoU  all  prospect  of  sncoees.  If  the  tree  does  not  break 
regularly  into  bads,  it  most  be  forced  to  do  so  by  making  inoisions 
before  dormant  eyes. 

A  chief  point  is  not  to  pinch  too  closely  or  too  so<m.  The  first 
stopping  of  the  year  is  the  most  important  one,  and  the  first 
shoots  should  not  be  pinched  in  too  young,  but  when  the  wood 
is  a  little  firm,  so  that  the  lower  eyes  at  the  bases  of  the  leaves 
may  not  break  soon  after  the  operation.  Stopping  should  be 
done  at  six  leaves,  as  the  object  is  not  to  haveu  mere  stick  for  the 
cordon,  but  a  dense  bushy  array  of  fruit-spurs  quite  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter  when  the  leaves  are  on  in  summer.  All  the 
after-pinching  of  the  year  may  be  shorter,  and  as  the  object  is  to 
regolarly  furnish  the  line,  the  observant  trainer  will  Tary  his 
tactics  to  secure  that  end — ^in  one  place  he  will  have  to  repress 
Tigoor,  in  another  to  enooorage  it.  About  three  general  stoppings 
during  the  summer  will  suffice,  bat  at  all  times  when  a  strong 
"  water  shoot "  shows  itself  well  aboTO  the  mass  of  froitfal  ones, 
it  should  be  pinched  in,  though  not  too  closely.  In  some  of  our 
nurseries  may  be  seen  "  cordons  '*  with  every  shoot  allowed  to 
rise  up  like  a  willow  wand-Hitterly  neglected  and  on  the  wrong 
stock. 

As  the  Paradise  keeps  its  roots  quite  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  spreading  an  inch  or  two  of  half  decomposed  manure  over 
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the  ground,  or  in  gardening  language  "  mulching,"  could  not  fail 
to  be  benefidal  This  is  the  more  necessary  on  warm  or  dry  soilSi 
in  whleh  the  Pandise  stook  is  least  Tigorons. 

The  cordoiui  are  wiially  planted  too  doee  together  in  F^oe. 
When  the  treee  overtake  each  other  it  is  eommon  to  graft  them 
one  to  another — a  yery  simple  operation.  If  when  all  are  nnited 
they  should  grow  too  strong  in  rich  ground,  the  stem  of  every 
second  plant  may  be  cut  off  just  beneath  the  wire  and  the  trees 
will  be  nonriHhed  by  the  others.  When  the  line  is  well  trained 
and  established  the  wire  may  be  taken  away  altogether.  If  the 
plantation  he  made  on  a  slope,  all  the  trees  should  be  planted  so 
as  to  prow  up  the  incline. 

Finally,  in  winter,  the  trees  will  be  the  better  for  being  looked 
over  with  a  view  to 
a  little  pruning  here 
and  there ;  taking 
care  to  thin  and 
regulate  the  spnis 
when  the  plantation 
is  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, to  cut  in 
useless  stumps,  and 
to  firmly  tie  the 
shoots  along  the 
wire  but  not  too  tightly  so  as  to  prevent  their  free  expansion. 

As  the  system  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  production  of  fine 
dessert  fruit,  only  the  best  kinds  should  be  selected ;  but,  as  some 
Apples  are  of  high  value  both  for  kitchen  and  dessert,  some  of  the 
finer  kitchen  Apples  are  included  in  tlie  following  list  of  such  as 
will  be  found  very  suitahle  :  Keinette  du  Canada,  Keinette  du 
Canada  Grise,  Eeinette  Grise,  lieiuette  do  Caux,  Keinette  d'Es- 
pague,  Keinette  tres-tardive.  Belle  Dubois,  Pomme  d'Api,  Mela 
Garla,  Calyille  St.  Sanveur,  Goe's  Golden  Drop,  Calville  Blanc, 
Northern  Spy,  Melou-apple,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Duke  of 
DoTonahire,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lodgemore  Konpareil,  White  Non- 
pareil, American-Mother,  Early  Harreet,  Lord  Burleigh,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Iiord  Suffield,  Oox's  Pomona, 
Hawthomden,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Winter  Hawthornden,  Betty 
Geeeon,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Braddiok's  NonpareiL  Some  of 
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the  best  of  tlie  aboTe  «re  yalnable  Iceeping  Apples.  The  Beinette 
Giiee  may  be  seen  in  fine  oondition  in  the  markets  si  Bonen  in 
June,  and  Beinette  tres-tardive  is  good  in  July.  Those  who 
wish  to  plant  good  early  Apples  might  try  Borovitsky,  and  a  few 
of  the  best  early  kinds ;  but  it  is  better  to  devote  most  of  tlie 
horizontal  cordons  to  the  growth  of  the  finer  and  later  fruits. 
Of  the  above  selection  the  Calville  Blanc,  tlie  lieinette  du  Canada, 
and  Mela  Carla  must  be  grown  on  a  warm  wall ;  the  Mother, 
Melon,  and  several  of  the  other  later  and  finer  Apples  will  ako  be 
grateful  for  the  same  protection. 

Of  the  kinds  of  French  Apples  that  may  be  had  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  abundantly  in  nurseries  all  over  France  the  following 
are  among  the  best:  CaiTille  Blanc,  Beinette  dn  Canada,  B. 
d'Angleterre,  B.  Grise,  B.  de  CSanx,  B.  trte-tardive,  B.  de 


RtimUt  4u  Cmmd»  tntimtd  m*  m  Ctnltm. 


Bretagne,  li.  d'Espagne,  Belle  Dubois,  Belle  Josephine,  Calville 
St.  Sftuveur.  As  a  great  number  of  trees  is  required  for  this 
mode  of  planting  ;  as  the  Aj)[d('  on  the  Paradise  occupies  but  a 
small  space  in  nurseries  compared  to  other  trees  ;  and  as  it  is 
▼ery  likely  that  before  long  there  will  be  a  demand  for  this  form 
of  tree,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  nurserymen  will  o£fer  suitable 
lands  at  a  very  low  rate  by  the  doaen,  score,  or  hundred,  as  is 
the  case  in  France.  Till  this  is  done  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
the  perfect  and  general  success  of  the  system. 

As  to  the  culture  of  the  Apple  on  Uie  Paradise  in  its  earliest 
stage  in  nurseries,  IL  Jean  Durand  of  Bourg-la-Beine,  near  Pteis, 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

"  If  the  Apple-tree  is  to  be  grown  in  the  form  of  the  horizontal 
cordon,  it  must  be  grafted  on  the  variety  known  to  horticulturists 
as  the  Paradise.   This  variety,  which  loTes  a  fresh,  damp,  clayey 
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soil,  cannot  be  grown  from  seed,  but  mnst  be  propagated  by  means 
of  lajen  or  eattings,  which  are  obtained  in  the  fbUowing 
manner :  Having  chosen  soil  of  the  proper  description,  it  mnst 
be  well  dog  and  manured.  Trenches,  six  inches  deep  and  a  yard 
apart,  are  then  opened,  and  the  stocks,  which  have  been  prepared 
pre?iously,  planted  in  them.  They  should  he  pruned  down  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  height,  niul  placed  in  the  trenches 
at  a  distance  of  four  inches  apart,  and  in  such  a  way  that  about 
six  inches  of  the  top  appears  above  the  ground.  The  trenches 
are  then  llllcd  in  and  tlie  ^Touud  levelled. 

"  In  the  followiiiij;  spring,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  from  frost,  the  stocks  are  cut  down  level  with  the  ground. 


Edging  *fSim^U  Ctrdnu  tkre*  ytmrt  aid  im  FrmU-gmrJm  mi  Srmmj. 


The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  develop  a  number  of  shoots  : 
these  are  earthed  up  about  June  or  July  by  covering  them  with 
a  small  quantity  of  earth  taken  from  the  trench  on  each  side  of 
tiie  line  of  plants,  so  as  to  cover  their  bases  to  the  depth  of  fonr 
inches  or  so. 

"In  the  following  November  these  bnds  will  have  taken  root; 
the  plants  from  which  they  take  their  origin  will  give  every  year 
a  certain  number  of  yonng  plants,  and  will  be  allnded  to  in  fntnre 
as  old  stools. 

"  Every  year  during  the  month  of  November  the  young  plants 
should  be  stripped  from  these  old  stools.  It  is  necessary  above 
all  during  the  first  year  to  use  a  strong  pair  of  pruning-ahears, 
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called  a  secaiewr,  fax  taking  them  off  in  order  not  to  injure  the 
stools;  later  on  they  may  be  simply  broken  off.  Immediately 
after  this  operation  the  stools  should  be  covered  over  with  earth. 
They  will  afford  young  plants  for  a  long  time— from  five  to  ten 
years,  according  to  the  care  taken  of  tliem — and  the  suckers  thus 
obtained  will  Herve  for  grafting  in  the  nursery. 

"The  ground  which  is  to  receive  tliem  should  he  well  dug 
and  the  trees  then  planted  in  lines  two  feet  apart,  or  a  little  more. 
They  should  be  placed  sixteen  or  twenty  inches  apart  and  three 
or  four  inches  deep.  The  operation  of  planting  in  beds  requires 
great  eare.  The  young  plants  should  he  well  trimmed  both  at 
top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  give  the  branches  a  nniform  length  of 

sixteen  inches,  and  the 
ground  hoed  frequently 
until  the  month  of 
August,  with  the  double 
object  of  destroying 
weeds  and  keeping  the 
gronnd  open.  At  this 
period  the  young  plants 
are  ready  for  budding, 
each  subject  receiving  a 
bud  at  about  four  inches 
above  the  surface  of  tlie 
ground.  Immediately 
afterwards,  particularly 
in  dry  seasons,  it  will 
be  well  to  giYe  the  ground  a  good  hoeing  to  help  to  keep  it 
moisi 

« During  the  winter  the  plant  should  be  out  down  to  within 

three  inches  above  the  bud,  and  all  the  remaining  shoots  should 
be  stripped  off.  The  following  spring  a  number  of  small  shoots 
will  make  their  appearance  all  over  the  pruned  plant.  When 
they  have  reached  a  length  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  they 
should  be  pinched  down  to  favour  the  growth  of  the  graft,  which 
will  have  grown  as  large  uh  the  other  buds.  The  bud  which  has 
not  been  pinched  will  naturally  soon  exceed  in  size  those  which 
have  been.  From  this  time  it  will  attain  sufficient  strength  to 
absorb  the  sap,  and  it  will  be  accessary  tu  remove  all  the  other 
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shoots.  This  little  pnuking  operation  requires  considerable 
cantion,  and  is  perfSmrmed  by  (he  aid  of  the  knife.  Care  ehonld 
be  taken  not  to  eonfonnd  the  graft  with  the  other  shoots  on  the 
plant.  The  stem  of  the  stock  abore 
the  bad  being  thns  depriyed  of  its 
shoots,  serres  as  a  stake  to  which  to 
tie  the  young  growing  scion,  which 
tied  looRoly  in  preserved  from  ac- 
cident during  its  growth.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  this  natural  stake, 
having  served  its  purpose,  is  cut 
away,  and  the  graft  having  attained 
its  proper  size  is  ready  for  trans- 
planting as  a  maiden  plant,  and  may 
then  be  trained  into  any  form  the 
grower  may  think  desirable. 

The  Apple  thns  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  great 
sneeess  thronghont  all  parts  of  France 
and  the  adjoining  oonntries.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  space  it  occupies,  it 
furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  the 
finest  frnit.  It  is  not  rare  to  count 
seventy  or  eighty  apples  upon  a  little 
tree  whose  arms  together  are  not 
more  than  seven  feet  long.  This 
form  is  duo  to  M.  J.  L.  Jamin,  of 
Bourg-la-lieine.  This  nurseryman 
used  to  sell  dwarf  fruit-trees  of  all 
kinds  in  pots  in  the  Paris  market, 
and  amongst  them  the  now  well- 
known  cordon.  The  form  was  much 
appreciated  and  promptly  spread 
abroad,  and  after  having  had  some 
snooe»  at  a  hortieoltnral  exhibition 
held  at  the  Louvre,  it  was  definitely  adopted  in  kitchen- and  firoit- 
gardeus  under  the  name  of  the  horizontal  cordon. 

"To  establish  the  growth  of  cordons  in  the  nursery  a  lino  of 
galyanised  iron  wire  is  stretched  horiaontaUy  at  about  fourteen 
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mehes  aboTe  the  gronnd,  the  ends  being  finnl j  fixed.  The  yoang 
trees  are  then  ent  down  nearly  to  the  lerel  of  the  wire,  and  when 
they  Btart  in  spring  two  opposite  bnds  are  chosen  for  the  formation 

of  the  two  arms,  and  allowod  to  grow  duriiifi:  the 
snmmer,  the  bads  on  the  stem  below  these  being 
pinched  within  an  inch  or  so  of  their  base. 
During  the  summer  the  two  shoots  ought  to 
form  ti  strong  cordon  fit  for  transidanting  in  the 
foUowing  winter.  The  simple  cordon  with  one 
branch  is  formed  in  the  name  manner,  except 
that  one  hud  only  is  allowed  to  grow." 

Since  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
journals  concerning  the  merits  of  this  mode  of 
Apple-growing,  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of 
cordons  on  the  Paradise  in  many  parts 
of  Franoe  and  in  Switserland,  secAdng  in 
Tarions  districts  to  ascertain  its  merits  and 
defects;  and  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  its 
yaloe.  Some  have  considered  that  a  late  frosty 
season  would  be  fatal  to  low  cordons,  and  that 
onr  climate  is  too  oondncive  to  the  production 
of  gross  wood,  while  on  the  Continent  it  be- 
comes ripe  and  stubby,  and  tlie  trees  may  be 
preserve  d  within  hounds.  If  such  were  the  fact, 
this  ohjcc'tiouuble  tendency  should  be  more 
developed  in  the  warm  parts  of  north-western 
Franco  near  the  sea-coast  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.     Grafted  on  the  true  French  Paradise 
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stock,  the  tree  is  always  good,  and  keeps  per- 
fectly within  bounds  in  parts  of  France  and 
Belgium  as  cold  and  moist  as  southern  England. 
In  a  note  from  Pn>fesBor  Morren,  of  Li^ge,  he 
says:  "The  culture  of  the  Apple  as  a  cordon 
on  the  Paradise  stock  has  been  eztenrively  tried 
in  this  country,  and  is  rapidly  extending, 
particularly  near  Liege,  Verviers,  Huy,  Naraur, 
and  in  all  the  Flemish  districts  Hedges  of  horizontal  cordon 
Apples  and  Pears  arc  now  formed  along  the  sides  of  the  railway 
between  Brusaels  and  LouY&in.   These  plantations  were  made  two 
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years  ago,  and  have  proTed  very  snccessfnl.   The  frnits  Attain  a 

oonsiderable  size,  and  the  experiment  promises  so  well  that  pre- 
parations are  being  made  to  greatly  extend  it."  It  is  improbable 
that  there  should  be  ao  much  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  trees 
separated  by  a  few  miles  of  sea  !  In  many  continental  districts 
wliere  frosts  are  quite  as  severe  as  Iiere,  the  cordons  escape  yearly 
without  serious  injury  ;  and  besides,  no  form  of  tree  is  80  easily 
protected  in  spring,  it  being  so  very  low. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  tliese  C(»rd(>n  Apple- 
trees  :  1.  The  fniit  is  larger  and  finer  than  that  borne  on  any 
large  form  of  tree. .  2.  The  tree  comes  into  bearing  much  earlier 
—in  iaet,  often  hears  freely  the  second  smnmer  after  being  grafted. 

8.  The  growth  is  dwarfer  and  mneh  more  oompset  than  that  of 
the  apple  on  any  other  stock, 
and  the  tree  may,  without 
root-pmning,  be  kept  in  a 
more  oompaot  and  fraitful 
form  than  apples  on  the 
Crab   may  be    with  that 

jr.  y«mA>'«  €Mtmmt  Bmrg-li^ltHmg. 

The  fruit  being  held  at  an 

average  of  one  foot  from  the  ground  is  in  consequence  benefited 
by  a  greater  degree  of  heat ;  and  from  the  compactness  of  the 
form  the  leaves  and  wood  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  sun  than 
is  the  case  with  high  trees :  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these 
are  great  advantages.  5.  The  tree  heing  confined  to  a  single 
stem,  and  stnbhy  frniiwipnrs  held  near  the  snriaee  of  the  ground, 
there  is  in  oonseqnenoe  no  injury  to  the  froit  from  wind 
or  the  swaying  abont  of  branches;  besides,  the  frnit,  if  it  does 
&11,  is  not  injured.  6.  The  trees  may  be  more  readily  protected 
than  any  other  form  whatoTer,  should  protection  be  considered 
necessary.  7.  They  may  be  more  easily  attended  to  in  pinching, 
pruning,  and  thinning  the  fruit,  and  the  desired  shape  attained 
more  readily  than  any  other  form  of  trained  tree.  8.  Being  little 
taller  than  a  neglected  Box  edging,  they  shade  no  garden-crop. 

9.  They  take  up  but  small  space,  and  the  positions  best  suited  to 
them  are  those  that  hitherto  have  been  made  no  use  of.  10.  The 
apple  on  the  French  Paradise  grows  to  its  highest  perfection  on 
still  loamy  and  wet  and  clayey  soils,  those  which  are  often  most 
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inimiol  to  fimit-onltnre  in  these  islancb.  11.  By  planting  it 
against  low  wnlls  we  may  grow  the  fine  winter  apples  now  rapj^ied 
to  the  capitals  of  Enrope  from  northern  France. 

The  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  Bioton,  is  worth 
adducing : — 

**  I  have  seen  a  good  many  e8i>alier8  in  my  time,  bat  never  one  that  bore  a  crop 
like  tboae  littlt  oordooa  that  I  saw  at  Ferri&NBi,yenaiUea^  and  amongst  the  French 
hvHUffffammn.  Tin  cspalMr  onflie  Cnbitodc,iiomtter]iow1igaiidi^ 
the  trdlis  yon  put  it  upon,  ^vas  always  with  difficulty  kept  within  bounds,  always 
pushing  its  vigour  to  the  top  branch,  whereas  the  little  trees  I  saw  in  France 
growing  on  very  stiff  moist  loams  were  in  the  stubbiest  and  neatest  condition 
that  wold  be  dedred;  and  ererywhere  I  wm  told  that  they  were  eoarcely  any 
'  traaUfl^  %  Stile  pinching  now  and  then,  and  aome  attention  to  see  that  the  spms 
were  equally  distributed  along  the  line,  being  all  that  was  required.  Why,  the 
trouble  is  worth  incurring  for  the  sake  of  having  such  a  pretty  garniture  to  our 
walks  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  pinching  and  training  would  be  pleasant 
employment  finr  ladfeo  and  young  MkM,  in  their  ftw  hoars*  garden  ninUee, 
■AMding  hoth  profitable  and  amusing  exercise.  So  many  tortored  fonna  of  tree* 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  that  T  do  not  wonder  at  those  rejecting  them 
who  cannot  sec  the  undeniable  merits  which  have  been  claimed  for  these  cordons ; 
bat  when  once  they  are  seen  well  done,  and  in  working  order,  everybody  inter- 
ested in  a  garden  wiU  he  dunned  witii  them,  and  the  plan  will,  I  ventnn  to 
eay,  be  adopted  in  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  gardens  in  the  land,  Bveiy 
operation  connected  with  the  culture  of  these  trees  will  be  agreeable  in  conseqaenoe 
of  its  simplicity  ;  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  the  little  trees  under  the  eye^ 
ftom  the  nniUding  of  the  buds  in  spring  to  the  gathering  of  tiio  finit  in  antnnm. 
It  is  to  me  veiy  surprieing  thnt  some  of  our  great  firuit-growers,  pomdlogiiti,  and 
others,  who  are,  I  believe,  in  the  habit  of  travelling:;  in  Fmncc  every  year,  and 
some  of  tliem  for  the  past  thirty  years,  did  not  .sj'V  out  and  introduce  this  system 
lung  ago,  and  more  surprising  still,  that  it  is  but  recently  that  we  have  learned 
from  Mr.  BoUnaon  the  real  Talne  and  nature  of  the  stodk  (othen  who  hare 
mentioned  it  have  always  recommended  the  Doucin  or  English  FMadise).  No  doaht 
but  for  his  exposition  of  the  matter  we  might  have  gone  on  for  many  years  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  without  knowing  auythiug  of  value  about  it,  notwithstanding 
tiie  proximity  of  the  fruit-gardens  of  northern  France  and  southern  Euglaud,  and 
the  ahondaat  interaouae  between  the  two  ooontriea.  Wa  hara  hriok  and  tila 
edgings  in  all  sorts  of  fancy  forms,  pebble,  stone,  slate,  and  wooden  edgings, 
also  Grass,  Box,  Thrift,  and  many  other  living  edgings  ;  but  when  once  fairly 
understood,  the  little  edging  of  choice  Apple-treee  will  prove  the  most  popular, 
profitable,  and  oaefhl  of  them  all  for  the  ftnit-  or  kitolMi-guden.  Apart  fivia 
edgings,  the  plan  of  planting  the  cordon  on  the  anda^  fronti^aad  low  walla  of 
plant-pits  and  glass  houses,  low  walls  and  fences,  small  vacancies  or  spaces 
between  fruit-trees  on  walls  of  any  aspect— indeed,  on  any  kind  of  blank  space 
on  walls — is  another  distinct  improvement ;  and,  when  we  hftve  it  in  full  operation. 
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tbe  tpacimcoB  of  tte  finer  and  tendsrir  fruits  grown  on  this  metbod  wOl  be  lodh 
as  we  him  mt  jet  had  in  thif  oountiy.'*— GMoiwr'*  Chronide,  Pfllnuuy  27, 

1869. 

On  tlic  same  eubject  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Watson  of  GeneTa  wrote 
to  the  same  journal : — 

"  M.  Vniicher,  the  President  of  our  Horticultural  Society,  V>egan  fmit^owim: 
ftt  Chatellaine,a  mile  from  Geneva,  three  years  a^o.  Knowing  that  he  hatl  ui.kIc 
large  planlatious  of  the  horuout&I  cordoos,  1  paid  him  a  visit  early  iu  July  with 
the  Tiew  of  aaoertaining  their  oooditkn.  The  plantation  is  not  more  than  three 
years  old,  the  garden  having  been  a  gnat  field  previoosly.  In  entering  the 
garden  the  fii-st  things  that  catch  the  eye  arc  the  very  neat  lines  of  these  little 
trees  running  around  the  borders,  and  at  about  one  foot  from  the  margin  of  the 
giavid  valk.  The  space  between  tbe  oordcma  and  gravel  is  planted  with  the 
finer  khida  of  Strawberries.  The  harden  maigining  each  aqnare  are  oat  off 
from  the  body  of  the  square  by  alleys,  and  these  are  also  edged  by  cordons  in 
the  fame  way.  In  most  cases  two  lines  of  cordons  an?  emj)loycd,  one  above  the 
other,  the  fruit  of  the  lower  line  sometimes  coming  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  ground.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  neat,  and  snch  as  would  make  a 
tasteful  gartlcner  use  them  for  cdgiugn,  even  if  the  result  they  yield  be  ever  so 
problematical.  But  as  reganls  the  Apple,  with  ordinary  care  there  u  notlung 
problematical  about  it,  for  the  most  dense  crops  already  adorn  these  beautiful 
little  trees.  Here  are  my  notes  and  measurements  of  a  few  of  them : — Calville 
d'Hiver,  eighteen  inches  from  die  ground,  seven  tet  six  inches  hn^tbirty-seven 
fine  promising  fruit ;  the  same  kind,  seven  feet  long,  seven  inches  from  the  ground, 
twenty-four  fine  fruit;  Pepin  d'Angletcrre,  six  feet  long,  the  fruit  fifty-seven  in 
number,  hanging  at  an  average  of  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground ;  Heinette 
d'Espagoe,  three  feet  six  im^es  long,  twenty-four  fruit;  th«  Lady  Apple,  six 
feet  long,  110  firuit.  These  were  sou)e  of  the  best  examples  I  saw ;  and  I  need 
not  remind  your  readers  that  the  fruit,  instead  of  being  too  thin,  is  much  too 
thick.  I  may  safely  s,^y  that  if  {iroitrly  thinned  as  fine  fruit  as  ever  grew  will 
be  gathered  from  these  youug  cordons — so  neat  in  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  a  sooroe  of  profit.  I  particularly  observed  Uiat  the  iWits  on  the  tower 
line  of  wire,  at  an  average  of  about  six  inches  from  the  ground,  were  quite  as 
good  and  fertile  as  those  on  the  upixjr  win-,  at  an  avcnijo  height  of  alx->ut  t  ighteon 
inches — although,  perhaps,  at  some  disa>lvantage  from  being  exactly  under  tho 
higher  line.  I  may  add,  that  them  aro  many  gardens  about  Geneva  in  wldoh  these 
oordoos  on  tho  Buadise  an  a  perfoot  suoens,  thnt  they  give  little  trouble  to  the 
gardeners,  who  w  always  fond  of  them,  be  the  gardens  or  the  'help*  huge  or 
small;' 

It  is  not  mcroly  in  the  way  it  is  at  present  practised  in  France 
or  elsewhere  that  the  cordon  system  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  all  takiiif;  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits.  It  offers 
a  means  of  tiaiiiin",'  trees  so  that  we  may  reatlily  Ljive  tliem  that 
protection  iu  spring,  the  want  of  which  ia  iu  uiue  cases  out  of  ten 
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the  cause  of  our  faUnres  in  frait  crops.  Hitherto  the  best  course 
to  piirsae  with  the  borders  along  our  fruit-walls  has  always  been 
a  disputed  point :  some  contending  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
cropped  at  all ;  others  that  salads  and  small  vegetables  might  be 
grown  upon  them. 

Let  US  crop  the  bonlfrs  with  trees  trained  on  the  horizontrtl- 
cordon  principle  as  HUg^-ostrd  in  tlic  accompanying  fignrcH,  and  in 
this  way  dispose  of  tlie  mucli-drluih-d  question  as  to  wliat  is  hcst 
to  do  with  tlic  fruit-horders.  l>y  so  doing  we  sliould  culli-ct  siudi 
a  vahiahle  stock  of  fruit-trees  imHU'diately  in  fiunt  of  each  wall 
as  wouhl  render  it  convenient  and  dcjiirable  to  protect  eiliciently 
both  walls  and  borders,  and  by  the  same  means.  The  low  cordons 
will  no  more  shade  the  wall  than  a  crop  of  small  salading  and 

will  prevent  all  need 
for  disturbing  the 
border.  Indeed,  lean 
conceive  no  greater 
improvement  in  our 
fruit-culture  than  de- 
voting to  fruit-trees 
those  excellent  sunny 
borders  tliat  usually 
lie  at  the  foot  of  our 
fruit -walls.  r>y  this 
plan  we  should,  it  ia 
true,  sacrifice  some  of  the  more  suitable  spots  for  early  vegetables 
and  salads,  bnt  we  should  gain  very  much  more,  and  the  change 
wonld  be  in  every  way  condncive  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
our  gardens.  When  the  wall-trees  are  being  attended  to  the 
cordons  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  will  be  under  the  eye 
at  a  glance. 

The  Pear  may  also  be  grown  thus  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  which  may  be  grown  in  this 
way  on  the  border  would,  if  put  to  the  market  test,  more  than  pay 
for  the  expense  of  protecting  cordons  and  wall-fn  es  at  the  same 
time.  Other  fruits  will  probably  Ik'  found  to  submit  to  this  mode 
of  culture  as  well  as  these,  and  all  kinds  should  be  tried  by  those 
with  opportunities  lor  making  experiments  in  fruit-culture,  those 
kindH  of  a  fertile  and  compact  habit  being  selected  for  trial. 


Alufwpw  bvnkr  in 
fTMt    »f  fruit' 

mall,  tt'itk  tW9 
linft  of  horizfntat 

IH  Sfring  i y  tvid* 
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BLould  we  in  time  find  varieties  of  our  other  hardy  fruits  conform 
as  readily  to  the  cordon  system  as  the  Apple  on  the  Paradise,  thiH 
way  of  coTering  borders  as  well  as  walls  with  fniit-trees  will  prove 
a  gain  in  the  culture  of  oar  choice  hardy  fimits,  the  importance  of 
wldeh  it  would  he  difficult  to  oTcr-estimate. 

Care  being  taken  to  protect  the  borders  and  walls  efficiently 
bom  the  time  of  flowering  till  the  frnit  is  beyond  all  danger,  they 
may  he  afterwards  exposed  to  the  refreshing  snmmer  rains,  and  then 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  bat  mere  routine  work  till  the  protect- 
ino^  season  comes  again.  Every  hundred  feet  in  length  of  such 
well-protected  wall  and  border  would  be  eqaivalent  to  a  well- 
managed  orchard-hoase. 


ifvm  ntfpart  let  mtv  wttme. 

Although  the  cordon  is  so  simply  supported,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  the  best  means  of  doing  so  in  a  permanent  and  ready  way. 
The  simplest  way  of  all  is  to  drive  a  tonpjh  wooden  post  in  the 
ground  to  the  required  height,  and  attach  the  wire  to  it.  The 
post  may  be  driven  in  obliquely,  or  upri<^ht ;  or  an  iron  support 
with  a  stay  let  into  a  block  of  roup^h  stone  would  be  as  satisfactory 
as  any  other,  because  permanent.  A  variety  of  good  supports  are 
now  offered  by  houses  who  erect  espalier  trellises. 

The  Pear  as  a  Cordon.— When  at  Holme  Lacy  in  Hereford- 
shire, a  few  years  ago,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  a  wall 
coTcred  with  Pear-trees,  trained  as  single  coidons,  and  in  the 
finest  bearing  condition.    I  learnt  from  Sir  H.  Scudamore 
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Stanhope,  that  he  had  taken  aome  interest  in  their  mode  of  enltnre 
when  in  France,  and  made  seyeral  experimenta,  thia  plantation  of 
Winter  Pears  heing  one  of  them.  He  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  photograph  from  which  the  sketch  was  engraved,  and  the 
following  aoeonnt  of  the  trees : — 

"Allow  me  to  furnish  you  with  an  illustration  of  my  cordon 
Pear- wall,  one-half  of  which,  planted  in  December,  18G1,  bore 
fruit  in  1864 ;  another  half,  planted  in  March,  1805,  bore  fruit  in 
18G8.  From  the  time  these  trees  began  fruit-bearing  up  to 
the  prcHcnt  date,  they  have  been,  and  are  now,  perfectly  healthy, 
and  have  yielded  large  crops  CTery  year,  with  the  exception  of  two 


if  C^nUm  htnr-trm  m  <*r  gawdfu  mi  Mtlmu  Lacy, 


or  three  trees,  perhapB,  which  iiuiy  miss  bearing  each  year;  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  fruit,  in  size,  a|)in'!irftTice,  and  flavour,  over 
fruit  grown  in  my  gard'  H  on  pyramids  and  csj.ulicra,  there  can  be 
no  question.  In  hot  siiiaiucrs  it  was  found  necessary  to  mulch, 
and  even  to  water  them,  owing  to  th(!  (Quince  stock,  on  wliicli  all 
are  grafted,  having  more  fibres  and  rooting  nearer  the  surface 
than  the  Pear  stock.  They  are  trained  on  a  south  wall,  which, 
however,  is  somewhat  shaded  by  large  Oaks,  and,  although  this 
circnmstance  renders  the  wall  unfavourable  for  Peaches,  I  do  not 
consider  it  has  been  against  these  Quince-grafted  Pears,  as,  but 
for  the  shade,  they  would  probably  have  suffered  more  in  hot 
summers  than  they  have  done.   I  do  not,  therefore,  think  a  south 
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wall,  by  any  means,  a  necessity  for  the  successful  culture  of  cordon 
Pears  in  the  south  and  west  of  £ngland.  As  to  the  pruning,  mj 
late  gardener  writes  as  follows :  '  My  experience  in  pin<diing  has 

never  been  what  I  was  led  to  expect ;  never,  but  in  one  solitary 
instance,  hftvo  I  found  the  fruit-bud  to  be  the  result  of  that 
practice,  and  even  that  one  being  so  far  from  home,  so  to  speak, 


wonld  have  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  keep  the  spur  short.  But  that 
was  not  all,  for  I  have  fonnd  that  what  was  once  a  deeided  fmit- 
bnd  wonld  lengthen  and  grow  into  wood  before  the  growing  season 

closed.'  I  myself  certainly  think  that  the  pinching  cannot  be 
carried  out  in  our  climate  to  the  same  extent  as  in  France.  [Close 
pinching  is  a  bu«l  iMiglish  practice — ^not  a  French  one.  In  France 
I  never  saw  fruit-trees  pinched  in  very  cloee.--W.  li.J  The 
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result  with  ns  was  to  produce  too  many  wood-shoots.  Whether 
this  in  the  result  of  a  richer  soil  and  a  moistrr  climate  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  The  merit  of  the  successful  n  suits  of  the  cordon- 
wall  is  due  to  my  late  gardener,  Mr.  Wells,  now  at  Osborne  Turk 
Nurseries,  Potter's  Bar.  The  following  are  the  weights  of  some 
of  the  cordon-grown  Pears,  prodneed  by  trees  whieh  hftTe  always 
been  allowed  to  bear  freely,  tiz.  : — ^Glon  Horeeau, 
13^  oz.;  Beurr^BoBc,  12|^oz.;  Benrr^  Superfin,  14 
OS. ;  Tan  Mona,  15  02. ;  Easter  Beorr^  16  os. ; 
Beiin6  Diel,  15  os. ;  Z^phirin  Qr^oire,  11|  os. ; 
Triomphe  do  Jodoigne,  14  os. ;  Jos^pbine  de 
Malines,  11  os. ;  Doyeim6  d'Alen^on,  13f  os.; 
Ducbesse  d'Hiver,  18^  oz.;  Ber^amotte  d'Esperen, 
11^  OS. ;  Conseiller  de  la  Coxa^  14  oz. ;  and  fruit 
from  Dovenne  Boussoch,  Beurr^  Hardv,  Madame 
Millet,  Williams's  Bon  Cbr^tien,  Figue  d'Ah  ii-  t\, 
and  Benrrd  Sterckmans  bave  weighed  equal  to 
these,  as  have  also  Duobesse  d'Angouleme,  and 
many  others." 

For  the  fruiting  of  seedlings  and  testing  of  new 
kinds,  the  cordon  for  Pt^ars  is  also  a  good  plan,  and 
if  the  object  be  to  cover  a  wall  in  a  short  time  and 
get  a  quick  return,  it  is  certainly  the  best  way. 
In  this  case  it  enables  us  to  attain  our  ends  in  the 
shortest  space  of  time,  and  with  the  least  possible 
waate  of  space. 

Some  of  the  leading  teachers  of  fmit^onltuie  in 
France  adopt  the  oblique  cordon  aa  the  short  way 
to  a  quick  return,  and  plant  extensirely  the  finest 
^Tyl!Hc!Sc!!dJ!!.  varieties  trained  in  this  way ;  but  others  ridicule 
THt/orm  it  iett  the  planting  of  trees  as  closely  as  one  would  Cole- 
'^kvuMi,^!^  worts.   For  the  finest  kinds  of  Winter  Pears  and 
for  culture  on  high  walls  it  is  well  worth  adopting, 
provided  the  trees  can  be  got  at  a  low  price,  or  grafted  on  the 
spot.    None  but  the  very  best  kinds  should  lie  ])lanted,  and 
to  begin  with,  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  a  goodly  number 
of  one  kind  known  to  succeed  well  in  the  neighbourhood  rather 
than  a  variety  of  sorts.    The  kinds  known  to  do  best  in  tliis 
coutraoted  form  are  'Buurre  Superiiu,  Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre 
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Qi£Bud,  ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jeney,  *Alarie  Louise,  Benrr^  GUur- 
gean,  Dachesse  d'Angonl^e,  ^Easter  Benrr^,  and  Beurr^  d'Anjon. 


Of  these  a  beginner  wonlddo  well  to  take  those  marked  with 
an  asterisk.  As  regards  the  traiuing  of  the  Pear  in  this 
way,  it  is  too  simple  to  require  deseription  here.   The  tree  is 
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merely  treated  as  we  tnun  a  amgle  braneh  of  a  fan-ahaped  tree, 
and  requires  none  of  the  ciireful  pruning  necessary  to  form  tlie 
more  ^borate  shapes.  Healthy  yonng  plants,  a  year  firom  the 


J^r4nt  tnmud  £■  U  ftrm^  wry  high  tmtti. 


graft,  are  chosen,  phnted  at  from  16  to  18  inches  apart,  and 
trained  as  explained  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

Sometimes  the  Pear  is  trained  as  a  vertical  sint^'le  or  double 
cordon.  Of  the  two  forms  the  single  is  preferuhle,  and  it  is 
chiefly  suited  lor  very  high  walls,  the  gable  ends  of  outhouses,  and 
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the  like.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  trees  in  this  case 
should  be  on  the  Qnince  stock. 

The  Pear  may  also  be  trained  as  a  horizontal  cordon  on  low 
walls,  the  fronts  of  glass  honses,  and  as  an  edging  like  the  Apple. 

But  generally  the  Pear  pushes  too  vigorously  to  bo  trained  in  this 
way,  while  the  pendolous  habit  of  the  fruit  renders  it  more  liable 
to  be  splashed.   I  once  saw  Uyedale's  St.  Germain  grown  in  this 


The  S/iral  Cordon  agaimit  wa/ls. 


way  at  Chartres,  the  great  fruit  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  (^uite 
enemsted  with  earthy  splashings. 

The  disposition  to  form  a  neat  compact  line  of  spurs  so 
abundantly  manifested  by  the  Apple  when  well  trained  on  the 
Paradise  is  more  rarely  shown  by  the  Pear.  NcTertheless  a  few 
yarieties,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  and  Beurr^  Giffiurd,  might  be 
tried;  allowing  them  to  attain  a  greater  length  of  stem  than  the 
cordon  Apples,  and  placing  them  a  little  higher  from  the  ground. 
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As  regards  tlie  Pear  as  a  borisontal  cordon,  Mr.  Watson  of  Qeneva 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Oardener'8  ChnmkiU: — "I  question  if 
there  exists  elsewhere  a  more  extensive  collection  of  Pears  trained 
on  the  horizontal-cordon  system  than  may  now  be  seen  in  M. 
Vaucher's  garden  near  Geneva.  There  arc  hundreds  of  them, 
consisting  of  every  good  sort  tliat  ^r.  Vaucher  eould  buy.  Bearr6 
Noirchain,  four  feet  six  inches  long,  had  twcnty-thrcr'  fruit  upon 
it;  licurre  (liflard.  six  feet  six  inches  lon<^,  twrnty-twt)  fruit; 
those  of  the  last-named  kind  hanging  about  four  inches  from  the 
ground." 

Thk  Peach  as  a  Cordon. — Witli  tiie  Pt  iu  li  as  an  oblique  cordon, 
a  f;ood  result  is  attained,  the  wall  being  covered  very  rapidly  ; 
and  the  neat  layiu'^  in  <>fa  ^rreat  number  of  slioots  on  each  side  of 
the  simple  stem  dot  s  away  with  the  crowded  appearance  which  a 
plantation  of  cordon  Pears  assumes  when  old  and  the  stems 
thickened.  Bnt  instead  of  the  wood  being  closely  pinched  in,  as 
peo^ilc  might  suppose  in  England  from  reading  of  tho  method  of 
one  M.  Grin,  it  is  nailed  in  at  each  side  of  the  branch,  more  so 
indeed  than  if  that  branch  were  part  and  parcel  of  one  of  the 
older  and  larger  forms  of  tree.  I  once  saw  an  excellent  resnlt 
afforded  by  this  system  against  the  high  back  wall  of  a  rinery  in 
the  establishment  of  M.  liose  Charmeux,  at  Thomery.  By  its 
means  he  perfectly  covered  his  wall  in  a  short  time,  and  gathered 
«  a  LTeat  variety  of  fruit  from  a  small  space.  Out  of  doors  it  not 
unirt  ijuently  alTords  equally  good  results.  It  is  well  calculated 
for  higli  walls,  and  may  \>v  adojited  for  low  ones  by  training  the 
trees  at  a  more  acute  angle  with  the  earth. 

Considering  the  time  usually  rtMjuired  to  furnish  walls  in  the 
ordinarv  wav,  there  can  be  little  duul^t  that  this  mode  of  training 
the  Peach  is  a  real  improvement,  where  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  are  required  from  a  small  space.  Apart  from  that, 
however,  the  &cility  and  simplicity  with  which  walls  may  be 
covered  by  this  method,  and  the  readiness  with  which  a  diseased 
or  otherwise  objectionable  tree  may  be  replaced,  will  doubtless 
prove  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  cultivators  who  are  not 
restricted  as  to  space.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
on  very  good  soils  where  the  Peach  grows  very  vigorously,  it  will 
not  suit  so  well  as  cm  poor  ones  where  it  grows  slowly,  and  that 
medium*si2ed  forms  may  be  adopted  for  the  Peach  as  well  as  for 
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the  Pear.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  mode  of  forming 
it  after  M.  Lep^: — 

"There  nro  two  modes  of  growing  this  form.  One,  which  was 
recommended  by  a  professor  of  arboriculture,  and  frequently 
put  in  practice  by  many  amateurs,  but  which  I  consider  faulty, 
consists  in  planting;  the  trees  just  as  they  come  from  the 
nursery,  and  training  them  at  once  in  the  oblique  form.  The 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  method  consists  in  being  obliged 


to  place  the  tree  close  to  the  wall,  which  crowds  the  roots  too 
mnch,  prcTcnting  them  from  affording  snffieient  nourishment  to 
the  tree.  Besides  this,  on  account  of  the  inclination  of  the  tree, 
part  of  the  roots  are  directed  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
placed  in  an  unnatural  position,  tlu  leby  preventing  their  full 
deyelopment.  By-and-by,  the  trees  that  have  beeu  planted  thus 
are  cut  to  half  the  length  that  tliey  were  when  they  came  from 
the  nursery,  having  a  ninnlicr  of  weak,  useless  branches  on  the 
lower  part,  a  condition  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  always  un- 
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fayonrable.  The  second  method  differs  from  the  first,  inasmnoh 
as  the  pUnt  from  the  nursery  is  cnt  down  instead  of  being  planted 


in  an  oblique  direction.  To  obtain  tlie  oblique  form  without 
planting  the  tree  in  a  crooked  poeition,  the  stem  is  cut  at  eight 
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inches  from  the  graft,  and  placed  in  the  ground  so  that  the  base 
of  the  stem  is  four  inches  from  the  wall,  with  its  extremity  just 
tonching  it.  The  roots  are  well  spread  OTor  the  hole  and  drawn 
as  mneh  as  possible  towards  the  border  in  which  the  tree  is 
planted.  Care  is  taken  to  leave  a  well- placed  bud  on  the  side 
whore  the  oblique  hrancli  is  to  be  formed,  and  its  development 
must  be  encourn  L'<  'l  by  rutlilessly  pinching  o£f  all  useless  shoots. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  tree  grows  as  long  during  the  first 
year  as  the  ono  planted  obliqiiely  and  allowed  to  be  of  its  full 
l(Mi!^tli  from  the  first.  Tliis  method  is  also  to  be  preferred, 
because  tlic  slioot  tlnis  ol)tained  tlie  first  year  can  be  left  intact 
and  allowed  to  attain  a  development  equal  to  that  of  tlie  tree  planted 
accordinf?  to  the  first  metliod.  Besides  this,  the  shoot  is  calculated 
to  grow  faster  in  consequence  of  its  bark  being  less 
hardened,  and  each  year  the  terminal  point  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  cutting  back.  Sometimes  the 
terminal  bud  does  not  doTelop,  owing  to  its  haying 
been  killed  by  cold.  In  such  a  case  a  stronger  eye  is 
chosen  lower  down  to  make  the  desired  lengthening. 

"  As  in  the  case  of  other  forms  of  training,  the 
branches  of  the  Peach  cordons  are  allowed  to  grow  in 
a  more  erect  position  at  first  than  they  are  finally  in- 
tended to  occupy.  I  should  advise  this  cordon  form  ^ tZ"uuii7hr), 
to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  ffn,rdens  whose  walls  are  " 
on  the  incline,  as  often  occurs,  and  for  soil  of  inferior  bti^g  gr^/ud 
quality  where  the  Peiu  li-tree  grows  slowly,  because 
under  such  circumstances  it  never  attains  its  full  development. 
The  plan  does  not  answer  where  the  ground  is  flat  and  the  con- 
ditions are  sucli  as  favour  tlie  rapid  growtli  of  the  tree." 

Some  fruit-growers  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  resorting 
to  this  simple  cordon  in  the  case  of  the  Peach,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Pear.  H.  F.  Jamin,  of  Bourg-la-Beine,  plants  in 
his  firuit-garden  a  form  of  tree  with  three  vertical  branches,  and 
if  he  wants  a  great  Tariety  of  fruit  from  a  small  space,  works  a 
different  Tariety  on  each  branch.  This  figure  shows,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  appearance  of  one  of  his  young  specimens,  trained  on 
this  principle.  The  U  and  double  U  forms,  descril)ed  in  the 
chapter  on  Montreuil,  are  also  extensively  adopted  by  many 
growers  in  proferonce  to  the  oblique  cordon. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
The  paradise,  Doucin,  and  Crab  Stocks. 

The  stock  is  as  important  to  the  cultivated  fruit-tree  as  the  fonnda-  » 
tion  is  to  the  house;  if  we  have  not  the  right  stock,  all  is  wrong. 
The  French  Paradise  stock  is  the  only  one  that  should  be  nsed  to 
form  cordon  trees  except  on  the  Tery  poorest  and  driest  of  soils. 
Before  the  writer  had  seen  the  results  of  nsing  this  stock  in  France 
and  called  attention  to  its  merits,  it  was  condemned  as  useless 
t)y  onr  authorities,  who  described  it  as  "  exceedingly  dwuf  in 
its  habit,  and  too  tender  for  this  climate,  unless  in  very  warm 
and  dry  soils  !  "  But  in  fact  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  hardiest  tree 
of  tho  forest,  not  perishing  even  if  thrown  with  its  roots  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  •ground,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
throiii^h  a  ripjorous  winter;  and  the  soils  ahovc  all  for  which  it  is 
peculiarly  untitted  are  those  that  are  hot  and  very  dry,  while  it 
flourishe.s  on  rich,  moist  lounis,  and  even  had  clays  — tho  very 
Sdils  which  often  present  the  greatest  amount  of  dilBculty  to  tho 
Dritish  fruit-grower.  As  will  be  readily  seen,  this  is  simply  a 
matter  for  experiment,  and  I  appeal  to  the  hortienltnrists  of 
Britain  to  settle  the  question  by  direct  trial,  a  thing  they  can  so 
readily  do.  The  '*  English  Paradise "  is  the  Doncin-^one  that 
as  regards  Tigonr  is  intermediate  between  the  Grab  and  the 
Paradise,  well  fitted  for  neat  standards,  pyramids,  and  large 
bushes,  bnt  growing  too  vigorously  to  furnish  anything  but 
disappointmunt  if  planted  as  a  low  cordon,  except  on  very  light 
calcareous  or  '*  burning "  soils.  To  plant  the  Apple  on  the 
common  or  Crab  stock,  and  expect  to  form  a  dwarf  fertile  tree,  is 
folly.  By  niutllatiun  and  removals  w(!  may  secure  a  crop,  and 
keep  the  Duuciu  or  "English  Puradise "  witliin  bounds;  but 
what  is  wanted  is  a  stock  that  will  furnish  u  dwarf  and  fertile 
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growth,  without  any  root-pramng  or  attention  beyond  that  of 
dight  pruning,  according  to  their  loxnrianoe.  This  we  haye 
exactly  in  the  Paradise  stock,  grown  by  millions  in  the  nnrseries 
around  Paris,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  France. 

We  hare  next  to  determine  what  is  this  Paradise  stock.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  plant  like  this,  which  exerts  so 
marked  im  influence  on  the  trees  grafted  on  it,  and  is  so  tnily 
Talnable  for  our  gardens,  deseryes  to  be  at  least  as  well  know^  as 


FLOWER   I'K   THE    M;FNrH    PARMUSR  APPLE. 
Drawn  Jrom  nature  and  en^mveJ  by  A.  Tkicbanlt. 


any  one  kind  of  fruit,  however  good.  Yet  this  is  so  far  from 
beinir  the  case  tliat  but  very  littlo  is  known  ahout  it.  To  most 
of  tho  French  liotunists  its  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity; 
apparently  tin;  clturest  account  is  that  of  Professor  Koch  of 
Berlin,  wlio  has  j»aid  a  great  (It  al  of  attention  to  the  origin  of  all 
our  fruit-trees.  Ho  bays : — "  The  name  Mains  paradisiaca  appears 
to  have  been  first  used  by  Kuellius  in  the  year  1537.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sonth-Eastem  Bussia,  Caucasus,  Tartary,  and  the  Altai 
Mountains.  I  have  often  seen  this  shrub  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
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near  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  it  forms  bnalies  and  dwarf 

trees,  freqnently  accompanied  with  snckers." 

Without  attempting  to  tlirow  miy  lij^ht  on  the  orip:in  of  the 
Paradise,  M.  Carriere  of  the  Jardin  des  Vlaniofi  has  studied  its 
characteristics,  compared  them  with  those  of  the  Doucin,  and 
described  both  in  the  '  Flore  des  Serres ' : — 

Pabadbs.  Doccnr. 

"RootstmichramifuHlamltidy,  sl]orf,  "H-xifs  rather  lonp  and  strong^  tep> 

remaining  near  the  surface,  auid  uever  rooteti.    1  re«  not    much  ramifieo, 

tap-iooted.    Shmli,  bosh-like,  mndh  straight  In  Us  growth,  with  branofalets 

bram-licd,  tlie  braiiclilf  ts  ratluT  loner,  sliort,  lar^o,  in  aAwh  sp  cimons  covenxi 

and  with  a  lateral  teudeucy,  the  adult«  with  a  deep  dull  brown  bark ;  very 

coTcredwifh  ftimoothliavlcof  areddikh  tomentose,  and  whitened  in  the  cue  of 


colour;  li^zhtlv  pubescent  in  tlio  c;i.«;c  tlie  yi  iin:;  shootg.  Leaves  broadly OTll 
of  the  youDg  kHooI-s.  Leaves  lanceolate,  or  nearly  obova],  lightly  blistered, 
elKfttiod,  of  a  light  gret-n  above  and  Mbining  on  the  upper  and  fmbescenton 
vflvt  ty  beneath,  finely  denticiiliitetl,  the  lower  surface,  rather  broadly  den- 
acuiiunatc  at  the  ends,  but  princijially  ticulatud,  scarcely  acuminate  at  the 
at  the  ba»e.  Petiole  broadish  and  apex,  abrnptly  contracted  and  round  at 
channelled.  Calyx,  with  divisiona  the  luise.  Petiole  broad,  scarcely  chan- 
acumiualcd  and  recurved,  often  con-  nelled.  Calyx  with  divisiona  ustially 
torted,  as  long  as  the  peduncle.  Petals  horiz<3ntd,  occasionally  recurred,  ratber 
strai'^litly  elnni^ated  at  tlic  bas<',  faintly  larje.  IVtals  sulxivai,  nearly  blistered, 
keeled,  l)urne  on  a  thin  kuse,  prolonged  ^  kceletl,  borne  on  a  bane  short  and 
into  a  sort  of  keel.  Ovary  on  a  blender  |  rather  broad.  Ovary  on  a  stont  anp- 
base,  pubescent.  Frtiit  lii.:!i(  r  tlinn  ]N)rt,  covered  witli  a  tomentose  down, 
bru:'d,  lightly  ribbed,  skin  wiiite,  tic^h  white  and  thick.  Fruit  depressed, 
sweetish,  almost  insipid ;  riix>nin<:  in  '  broader  than  high,  not  ribbed,  the  skin 
July."  It  flowers  more  abundantly,  of  an  inf( dso  ii.  marked  here  and 
and  eight  days  earlier,  than  the  Douciu.  ^  there  with  brownish  spots  :  flesh  of  a 

I  high  and  agreeable  flavours  ripening 

'  in  August." 

The  Paradise  stock  has  been  known  in  France  for  between  200 
and  300  years.  The  Donein  wonld  appear  to  be  not  qnite  so 
ancient,  but  has  been  known  for  at  least  160  years.  It  is  used  to 
form  low  trees,  pyramids,  wall,  cHpnlier,  and  even  standard  trees 

less  yigorons  and  more  snitahh>  for  gardens  than  those  grafted  on 
the  Crab  ntoek  and  occasionally  for  cordons  <m  bad  and  poor  dry 

soils.  It  is  most  probably  a  vigorous  and  deep-rooting  variety  of 
the  same  species  as  the  Paradise,  healtliy  ovoryvrhere,  and 
succeeding  well  where,  in  conseqnenee  of  its  habit  of  surface- 
rooting,  the  Paradise  would  niifier  and  prove  useless.  Apples 
grafted  u|ion  tlie  Doiiiiii  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  upon  the 
Crab,  and  it  is  admirable  for  all  forms  of  garden-trees  in  size 
intermediate  between  the  very  dwarf  cordons  and  bushes  and  the 
tall  and  vigorous  orchard-trees. 
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The  Crab  stock  it  is  needless  to  describe.  It  is  the  stock  on 
which  onr  Apples  have  been  grafted  for  ages,  and  which  is  the 
only  one  employed  in  the  majority  of  British  gardens.  It  is  the 
natural  stock  for  the  Apple,  and  that  on  which  it  grows  with 
greatest  vigour ;  but  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  come  into 
bearing,  and  the  attempts  to  keep  it  of  a  size  suited  to  gardens 
by  pruning,  pinching,  and  root-pruning  which  may  be  seen  every- 
where, are  all  efforts  thrown  away.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  there 


Fmti  »/  tk*  Frenek  Panuiue  Af^t.    Dmxvn  Jrpm  na/mrr  and  engraxtd  by  A.  Thietttmlt. 


are  three  distinct  stocks,  each  suiting  distinct  purposes,  and  that 
those  who  experiment  upon  the  cordon  system  of  Apple-growing 
without  acting  upon  or  bearing  in  mind  these  facts  as  the  most 
important  in  connection  with  the  subject,  cannot  be  said  to  try 
it  fairly. 

Of  these  three  stocks,  the  one  which  has  been  most  abused  and 
least  known,  but  which  will  yet  prove  the  most  valuable  of  all  as 
a  garden  stock  for  the  Apple,  is  the  true  French  Paradise.  When 
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fidrly  tried  it  piOYes  to  be  of  all  stocks  yet  known  the  luirdiest, 

most  dwarfinj^  in  its  cffrcts,  and  most  powerful  in  inducinp;  early 
fertility.  Tbis  stock,  which  lias  Ixcn  characterised  in  Enfjliind  as 
a  thing  quite  worthless,  will,  if  planted  in  the  coldest  and  wettest 
of  HDils,  instead  of  sciidinrj  lon^r  roots  down  into  the  Bour  clayey 
eartli  like  the  Crab  and  in  a  lesser  deforce  the  Doncin,  keep  its 
wig-like  mass  of  small  roots  near  tlio  surface,  and  without  root- 
pruning  bear  fruit  long  before  the  others.  That  is  the  way  to 
best  test  its  powers  of  withstanding  cold,  and  the  other  merits 
claimed  for  it :  on  all  ordinarily  rich  and  cool  soils  it  will  be 
found  to  succeed  perfectly  without  root-pruning  of  any  kind. 
Growers  haye  only  to  try  it  to  prove  that  instead  of  dying  in  our 
cool  climate,  and  on  our  moist  soils,  its  general  adoption  will  lead 
to  marked  improyement.  It  is  necessary  to  obeenre  that  in 
trying  this  stock  healthy  plants  should  be  secured  to  begin  with. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  of  our  nurserymen  who  have 
tried  this  stock  import  the  Paradise  from  France  in  a  yery  small 
state,  and  then  graft  it  soon  after  it  arrives.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  little  trees  have  no  power  to  pu.sh  forth  a  healthy  graft. 
If  imported  in  this  state  they  should  be  allowed  one  year's  growth 
before  being  grafted. 

Thinking  tlmt  experienct-J  growers  in  the  colder  parts  of  North 
America  might  he  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  hardiness  of 
this  stock,  I  wrote  to  ]\Ir.  J.  J.  Tliumas,  a  pomologist  of  long 
and  deserved  repute,  author  of  a  standard  book  on  fruit-culture, 
and  pomological  editor  of  the  Albany  *  Cnliiyator/  who  replied 
as  follows: — *'The  French  Pacadise'sioek  gruws  well  with  ns  on 
strong  soils,  with  suitable  pruning  and  cnltiyation.  Neglected, 
and  on  light  soils,  it  frequently  fiuls  after  a  lapse  of  seyeral 
years.  The  oldest  trees  with  wldch  I  am  acquainted  in  western 
New  York  are  on  the  grounds  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester. 
Trees  which  have  been  worked  on  it  thirty  years  old  still  possess 
a  fair  degree  of  vigour,  haying  stems  six  inches  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  trees  are  about  eight  feet  high,  with  about  the 
same  extent  of  branches.  Twelve-vear-old  trees  are  five  feet  or 
six  feet  higli,  and  tour  inches  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  On  my 
own  grounds,  which  are  a  strong  clay-loiiin,  trees  wliicli  have 
been  planted  twenty-five  years  are  seven  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  are  about  ten  feet  high,  with  ten  feet  spread  of  top. 
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These  have  been  sparingly  pnmed.  In  these  remarks  I  carefully 
distinguish  the  true  French  Psradiso,  with  its  peculiar  wood  and 
small  fruit,  wiih  a  mixture  of  Bwect  and  bitter  in  its  flavour.  *' 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Such  of  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey^ 
writes  as  follows  :  — 

"In  my  garden  I  have  on  tliis  stock  many  little  bush-like 
Apple-trees  that  have  endured  the  greatest  extremes  of  heat  and 
of  cold.  About  four  winters  ago  the  thermometer  fell  to  20' 
below  zero,  and  last  summer  the  heat  was  intense,  reaching  lOti 
to  108"  in  J  he  shade.  In  spite  of  this  my  little  trees  are  in 
perfect  health.  The  Doucin  stock  is  also  thoroughly  hardy. 
There  is  near  here  a  small  orchard  of  Apples  on  tlds  stoekr 
planted  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  all  of  which  are  in  full 
▼igonr.  My  trees  on  the  Paradise  are  like  Tery  large  currant 
hushes ;  those  on  the  Douoinare  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  through." 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  the  Paradise  stock 
has  been  figured  in  the  'Florist  and  Pomologist'  (May,  1875), 
with  the  following  remarks 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  a  figure  of  the  true 
French  Paradise  Apple,  the  Pommier  de  Paradis,  whieli,  when 
used  as  a  stock,  is  of  such  inestimable  value  in  inducing  dwarfness 
and  prolificacy  in  other  varieties  of  Apple.  Mr.  Barron  lias 
collected  from  various  st)urces,  liritish  and  Continental,  a  number 
of  Apple  stocks,  wliich  are  growing  side  by  side,  so  as  to  admit  of 
easy  comparison.  Side  by  side,  also,  are  various  Apples  worked 
on  the  seyeral  stocks.  There  are  the  Crab  stocks  (Pommiers 
francs),  with  long,  spreading,  rigid,  wiry,  tangled  branches,  of  a 
deep  purplish-black  colour,  and  at  the  time  of  our  Ttsit  (April  11) 
with  no  Testige  either  of  leaf  or  flower  to  be  seen.  There  is  the 
Dutch  Paradise,  of  straggling  habit,  with  oliTe-ooloured  shoots, 
in  full  leaf,  but  without  a  flower.  There  is  Mr.  Rivers's  Nonsuch 
English  Paradise,  destitute  of  leaf  or  flower,  and  Rivera's  Miniature 
Paradise,  equally  late,  and  scarcely  justifying  its  name.  There 
is  Mr.  Scott's  Paradise,  of  very  distinct  somewhat  pyramidal 
habit,  in  full  leaf,  but  with  scarcely  a  flower  to  be  seen.  There 
is  the  Doucin,  also  of  pyramidal  lial)it,  and  producing  flowers 
early.  Then  there  is  the  true  French  Paradise,  Pommier  de 
Paradis,  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources  in  France,  which 
must  unquestionably  bear  away  the  prize  for  precocity  of  flowering 
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and  ftlrandanoe  of  bloom.  By  precoeity  we  mean  not  early 
flowering  with  regard  to  eeaaon,  bat  with  reference  to  age  also; 
while  other  stocks  of  the  samo  age  have  not  reached  the  fimiting 
stage,  this  one  has  already  done  bo.  It  is  of  rather  straggling 
habit,  but  full  of  flower.  While  some  stocks  at  the  time  of  oar 
Tisit  were  showing  few  flowers  and  others  none  at  all,  this  one 
stood  out  in  the  row  shootod  over  with  pale  pink  blossoms. 
These  qualities  it  very  markedly  contributes  to  the  grafts.  Short 
compact  growth,  and  early  and  abundant  flowering,  characterise 
the  scions  grafted  on  this  stock,  as  they  characterise  the  stock 
itself.  A  long  row  in  one  of  the  quarters,  consisting  of  various 
Apples  grafted  on  this  stock,  side  by  side  with  rows  grafted  on 
other  stocks,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  illnstrations  of  the  effects 
and  oonseqaences  of  grafting  it  has  erer  been  oar  fortune  to 
witness.  The  difference  in  appearance  is  so  great  that  it  woold 
almost  seem  as  if  the  one  row  were  coltiTated  for  firait,  the  other 
for  timber  I  By  way  of  illustration  we  may  mention  the  Bhode 
bland  Greening,  a  yigoroas-growing  kind^  bat  which  when 
worked  on  this  stock  becomes  snbdued,  assumes  a  short,  bushy 
habit,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  early  bloom.  What  was 
formerly  grown  at  Chiswick  under  the  name  of  Frencli  Paradise 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  relatively  very  interior.  Of  course 
this  Paradise  stock  is  not  intended  for  orchard  use,  wliere  the 
freer-growing  stocks  arc  preferred.  The  French  Paradise  stock 
is  of  spreading  haliit,  with  pale  j)urplisli  shoots.  The  inflorescence 
is  abundant,  and  precocious  as  to  season,  and  also  in  relation  to 
the  age  of  the  plant.  The  young  leaves  are  glabrescent,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  apex  acute,  the  base  rounded,  the  margin  orenu- 
lated,  the  crenolations  mucronulate;  the  petiole  is  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  leaf,  setose,  and  the  stipules  are  linearHrabulate, 
as  long  as  the  petiole.  The  peduncles  are  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  setose;  the  flower-tube  glabrous  uroeolate, 
reddish,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long;  the  calyx-lobes  triangular, 
gradually  acuminate,  setose  within ;  the  petals  concave,  oblong- 
obtuse,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk,  and  provided  with 
a  few  cottony  hairs  on  the  inner  surface;  the  styles  are  crested 
at  the  base  for  a  short  distance,  and  there  slightly  covered  with 
cottony  hairs,  dividing  above  into  five  stigrnatic  branches.  The 
fruit,  which  is  a  really  good  early  eating  Apple,  is,  according  to 
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our  noteg,  of  medium  tiae,  oblate,  somewbat  angular,  yellow, 
changing  on  the  exposed  aide  to  deep  golden-yellow,  and  sometimes 
having  a  thin  flush  of  rosy-red.  The  eye  is  broad,  but  closed, 
snnk  in  a  rather  deep  oavity.  The  stalk  is  short,  soaroely  pro- 
jecting from  the  hollow,  which  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  eye. 
The  flesh  is  pale  straw  oolour,  fine  grained,  solid,  juicy,  and  with 
a  brisk  agreeable  flaTonr.  It  ripens  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
August,  and  would  form  a  good  useful  early  dessert  Apple,  inde- 
pendent of  its  value  as  a  dwarfing  stock  for  Apple-trees  grown  in 
the  bush  or  pyramidal  form." 

A  eorroKpoiulent  of  the  (ianJeii  writes,  "I  find  it  to  bo  a 
very  difticult  matter  to  procure  it  (the  French  Paradise)  in  this 
country ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  nurserymen  seem  to 
discourage  its  introduction.  Last  year  I  wanted  a  number  of 
trees  on  the  French  stock,  and  had  a  quantity  sent  to  me  by  a 
nurseryman  whom  I  knew ;  but  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
trees  made  me  doubt  the  stock.  Acting  upon  my  advice,  the 
nurseryman  wrote  to  another  in  the  trade,  who  advertises  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  England,  and 
stocks  of  all  Boarts  and  sizes,  and  the  result  was  a  letter  in  reply 
condemning  the  IVench  Paradise  stock  as  useless,  and  recom- 
mending another  variety  of  the  English  Paradise,  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  had  raised  and  named  after  himself,  and 
which  it  appeared  was  superior  to  any  other  in  existence.  Not  a 
little  annoyed  at  beinrr  put  ofl'  in  this  way,  my  frieiul  took  the 
trouble  to  procure  the  plants  iur  me  direct  from  France,  and 
from  an  undoubted  source;  and  fine  well-ripened  little  trees  they 
were,  only  about  half  as  vigorous  as  those  I  had  got  before  on  the 
English  stock.  They  were  planted  in  March,  and  some  of  the 
trees,  though  only  maidens,  bore  a  few  large  fine  fruit  this  season, 
and  they  are  planted  in  the  open  qnarten  of  the  kitchen-garden. 
They  have  also  made  a  good  growth,  and  promise  to  bear  well 
next  year.  Besides  these,  I  ordered  another  lot  on  the  French 
Paradise,  this  time  from  a  house  north  of  the  Tweed ;  but  was 
informed  they  could  not  be  got  in  England  true,  and  that  I  must 
wait  until  tlie  frost  had  gone  in  France,  when  I  should  be  supplied. 
I  did  so,  and  had  them  direct  from  Orleans  in  April.  This  is  my 
experience  in  trying  to  get  the  French  Paradise  stock,  which  I 
am  desirous  of  experimenting  with." 
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Trials  made  in  a  Tariety  of  gardens,  apart  from  that  by  Mr. 
Barron  in  the  Boyal  Horticnltaral  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  ha?e 
proved  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  this  stock.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  trials  were  those  at  Paxhill  Park,  in  Sussex,  iu 
jthe  gardens  of  the  lute  Mr.  Northall  Laurie  ;  in  Mr.  Roger  Leigh's 
garden  at  Barhara  Court;  and  in  Mr.  Dancer's  fruit-garden  at 
Little  Sutton,  Chiswick ;  where  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained.  Trials  were  nlso  made  iu  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
l^ar(l(Mi  at  Wolbeck  by  ^Ir.  Tillcry,  and  as  in  the  cases  pre- 
viously luciitioiunl,  with  complete  success. 

Mr.  Roger  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  showed  at  South  Kensington 
such  a  collection  of  dessert  and  culinary  Apples  grown  on  this 
stock  as  one  rarely  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Among  the 
dessert  Tarieties  were  King  of  ike  Pippins,  Oox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Bibston,  and  others,  not  only  large  bat  especially  handsome, 
owing  to  their  fine  coloor;  while  the  culinary  sorts,  soeh  as 
Belle  da  Bois,  White  CalyiUe,  Beinette  da  Canada,  and  others, 
were  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  These  fine  Apples  are 
gathered  from  trees  growing  in  bush  or  cordon  form  on  the  troe 
Paradise  stock  and  in  good  soil.  The  fruit  thus  produced  in  a 
Kentish  garden  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  samples  grown  on  tiie 
Continent  -a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one  well  worth  tlio  attention 
pf  cultivators,  and  especially  of  those  who  grow  fruit  for  market. 

Freterving  Grapes  ihrough  (he  Winier  wUhout  IdHng  Mem  hang  on 

the  Vines, 

The  preservation  of  Grapes  through  the  winter  with  the  least 
amount  of  trouble  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters  to 
jthe  British  Qrape-grower.  Every  cultivator  knows  to  his  cost 
what  a  serious  inconvenience  it  used  to  be  to  keep  Qrapeshanging 
all  the  winter  after  they  were  ripe,  especially  in  places  wher« 
there  were  a  good  many  houses  devoted  to  Vines.  Books  <m  the 
Vine  give  directions  for  regulating  the  Vineries  bo  as  to  preserve  the 
Grapes  after  they  are  ripe,  and  every  calendar  of  operations  telle 
us  how  to  miinngo  them  in  that  respect,  though  the  directions  are 
not  always  intelligil>le.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract  from  a 
recent  issue  of  a  gardening-paper: — "Those,  who  wish  to  keep 
Grapes  hanging  as  fresh  and  plump  as  possible  to  the  longest 
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possible  period,  must  take  csre  not  to  afford  thorn  too  mneli  heat, 
as  an  ezceee  of  this,  no  matter  how  dry  the  stmctnre  may  be,  or 
how  fayonrably  treated  otherwise,  is  sure  to  cause  them  to  shriTel 
more  or  less  prematurely.  Give  only  jnst  such  warmth  to  tiie 
pipes  or  flnes  as  will  insnre  sufficient  buoyancy  to  any  humidity  (!) 
wliicli  may  arise  iu  the  house  as  to  enable  it  to  lunke  its  esoape. 
Independently  of  the  ill  eil'ects  caused  by  actual  heat,  a  too- warm 
atmosphere,  even  in  the  driest  house,  will  cause  a  correspondingly 
excessive  evn])oration  and  coiiseqnont  condensation."  Then  of 
course  we  must  have  tirti-heat  and  give  air  wlien  foggy  days  occur, 
"  as,"  says  Mr.  Thompson  of  Chiswick— "  the  mean  temperature 
oi  this  mouth  (November)  is  on  tlie  average  little  above  40  ,  and 
the  air  is  generally  saturated  with  moisture.  When  this  is  the 
case,  moisture  will  be  deposited  on  all  substances  exposed  to  the 
air,  if  they  are  not  warmer  than  it  is.  Grapes  that  are  ripe 
should  therefore  be  kept  warmer  than  the  air,  otherwise  they  will 
he  liable  to  damp.  The  application  of  fire-heat  wonld  effect  this : 
but  if  it  were  applied  snddenly,  and  without  air  being  given  at  the 
same  time,  the  heated  air  wonld  deposit  moisture  on  the  berries ; 
for  although  these  wonld  ultimately  acquire  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  air  surrounding  them,  yet  for  a  time  they  would  be 
colder,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case  they  would  act  as  condensers 
of  the  moisture  in  the  warmer  air  in  contact  with  them.  The 
more  rapidly  the  air  is  heated,  the  greater  for  a  time  will  be  the 
difference  between  the  temperature  of  tlie  fruit  and  that  of  the  air, 
and  of  course  the  slower  tlie  heating  the  less  at  any  time  will  be 
the  difference.  Give  therefore,  in  damp  weather,  a  little  fire-heat 
in  the  morning,  and  admit  air.  If  the  nights  are  cold,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  house  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  lower  than  45  ." 
Here  then  are  delicate  operations  and  much  trouble  to  bestow  on 
perhaps  half  a  dosen  houses  during  the  winter  months.  If  the 
▼ineries  are  old  and  badly  heated,  the  task  is  most  difficult ;  in  the 
best-constructed  ones  it  is  a  great  and  needless  labour.  The 
trouble  of  regulating  the  atmosphere,  the  expense  for  fire-heat, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  house  almost  entirely  doToted  to 
the  Grapes,  miut  render  any  improvement  acceptable. 

11.  liose-Charmeux's  method  of  keeping  Grapes  fresh  and  plump 
throughout  the  winter  by  inserting  the  ends  of  their  stalks  in 
bottles  of  water  instead  of  letting  them  hang  on  the  Vines  for 
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BumtliB,  was  in  Franee  aeoepted  as  a  great  boon.   One  of  the  best 

examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  private  place  is  to  be  found  in 

the  gardens  of  Ferrieres,  the  country  seat  of  Baron  Rothschild. 
Here  is  constructed,  in  addition  to  very  fine  and  well-filled  fruit- 
rooms,  a  Grape-room,  which  is  filled  with  stands  thickly  hung 
from  top  to  bottom  w^ith  all  kinds  of  Grapes  M.  Bergman,  the 
manager,  by  cutting  down  all  his  Grapes  in  liarvest  fiisbiou,  is 
thus  enabled  in  a  few  weeks,  in  fact  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  in  the 
latest  houses  are  ripe,  to  do  us  he  pleases  with  the  crop  of  his 
many  and  well-managed  Vineries.  He  can  allow  the  wood 
to  ripeu,  prune  and  clean  the  Vines,  or  utilise  the  cleared  space 
of  the  bonsas  fbr  any  purpose  that  may  be  oonvenient,  not  fearing 
as  we  used  to  do  in  England,  to  spill  a  drop  of  water  or  make  full 
nse  of  the  house. 

The  Gtrapes  are  eat  with 'a  considerable  portion  of  the  shoot 
attached,  mnch  as  if  one  were  proning  the  Vine;  the  shoot  is 
inserted  in  a  narrow-nedrod  and  small  bottle  c<»ktainmg  water, 
and  these  little  bottles  arc  fixed  firmly  in  a  row,  so  that  the 
bnnohes  hang  just  clear  of  each  othor.  In  the  first  instance 
two  strong  uprights  are  erected,  each  supported  on  three  legs. 
Then  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  uprights,  on  both  sides  alter- 
nately, are  nailed  sets  of  strong  laths,  two  for  each  lino  of  bottles. 
These  laths  are  kept  an  inch  and  a  half  or  so  apart  by  a  piece  of 
wood  at  each  end ;  in  the  inner  one  are  made  incisions,  into  which 
the  bottom  of  each  little  bottle  fits,  and  then  the  outer  lath  has  a 
concave  incision  in  which  the  side  of  the  bottle  rests,  so  that, 
caught  in  the  inner  and  leaning  firmly  on  the  outer  lath,  it  holds 
the  stem  and  stout  bunch  quite  firmly.  Walking  space  was  left 
between  the  walls  of  Grapes ;  for  six  or  seven  rows  were  arranged 
one  aboTO  another  on  bo^  sides  of  each  support. 

Animal  charcoal  is  mixed  with  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  and  then  the  water  is  strained  off  to  fill  the  bottles.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  put  a  pinch  of  animal  charcoal  in 
each  bottle  would  prove  a  better  plan  of  guarding  the  water  from 
any  impurity  from  the  slight  deposit  of  organic  matter  that  might 
be  expected  ;  at  least,  it  does  not  seem  very  clear  how  charcoal 
removed  from  the  water  before  the  Vino-steiu  is  put  in  can  have 
much  efl'eft  in  keeping  it  ])ure.  Ilowt  ver,  tliis  is  not  an  important 
matter,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  pinch  of  animal  charcoal,  which  is 
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very  cheap,  will  keep  the  water  quite  sweet.  One  cultiTatop*who 
keeps  Grapes  on  a  krge  scale  by  ibis  method,  noyer  uses  any 
charcoal  at  all,  bat  simply  fills  his  little  bottles  almost  Ml  with 
water,  and  then  inserts  the  branches,  whieh  nearly  dose  the  necks 
of  them.  He  appeared  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  the  plan  as 
those  who  had  taken  pains  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  In  case 
eyaporation  should  cause  the  water  in  the  bottles  to  fall  below 
the  bases  of  the  shoots  it  is  simply  necessary  to  add  a  little 
more. 

With  one-tenth  the  anionnt  of  expense  and  trouble  we  may 
in  a  Grape-room  like  tliis  maintain  conditions  infinitely  better 
calcokted  to  preserve  the  fruit  than  is  possible  in  the  Vinery.  We 
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may  keep  the  fruit  in  tlie  dark,  preserve  the  necessary  amount  of 
dryness  in  the  atmospliere,  and  keep  up  an  equable  temperature, 
all  of  which  conditions  are  essential  to  the  well-beinf^  of  fruits. 
It  would  be  wise,  in  arranging  a  room  of  the  sort,  to  have  hollow 
walls  and  other  contrivances  to  attain  the  conditions  under  which 
frnit  is  known  to  keep  best. 

Ab  we  grow  better  hothouse  Grapes  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  otiier  country,  this  method  luui  proyed  of  more  use  to  ns 
than  to  the  French.  Those  who  haye  adopted  the  system  are 
unanimous  in  declaring,  after  several  years'  experience,  that  they 
can  keep  the  fruit  as  long  in  this  way  as  upon  the  Vine,  with 
fewer  mouldy  berries,  and  almost  without  trouble.  Having  all 
the  stock  of  Grapes  safely  housed  and  away  from  the  attacks  of 
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Termin  and  other  interlopers,  is  another  of  the  manj  adrantages 
presented  by  this  phm.  In  places  where  the  stock  of  Gkrapes  is 
not  sufficient  to  require  a  special  room  for  their  keeping,  part  of 
the  fruit-room,  or  CTcn  a  dry  cellar  or  Btore*room,  might  he 

adapted  to  this  purpose. 

M.  Bose-Charmenz,  when  he  originated  the  plan,  began  hy 
having  a  stove  and  a  couple  of  chimneys  to  try  to  regiilato  the 
atmosphere  of  his  large  Grape-room  ;  but  finding  that  the  Grapes 
kept  very  ranch  better  without  this,  ho  simply  devoted  to  liis 
winter  stock  of  Grapes  a  large  room  in  his  lionse.  It  in  fitted  up 
in  all  parts  to  accommodate  handily  the  littli*  bottles  before  spoken 
of.  padding  the  inside  of  the  windows  so  as  to  exclude  light,  and 
ohviate,  as  far  as  possible,  changes  of  temperature.  The  (irnjx's 
are  cut  in  October,  and  preserved  in  good  condition  until  April, 
when  the  earliest  of  the  new  crop  are  ready  to  cut.  He  has  fre- 
quently preserved  them  till  May,  and  even  till  August. 

A  small  room  in  M.  Bose-Gharmeux's  honse  demonstrates  that 
a  simihtr  one  in  most  houses  might  he  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  keeping  Grapes.  It  has  no  windows,  and  scarcely  any 
means  of  yentilation.  The  house  is  heated  by  hot  air ;  hut  while 
there  are  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  passages  and  other  rooms  to 
admit  this,  there  are  none  in  this  little  room  in  which  the  Grapes 
keep  perfectly.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  dwelling-house 
will  present  suitable  conditions  for  the  preservation  of  Grapes 
throughout  the  winter.  The  system  was  atti  active  enough  when 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  construct  a  room  specially  to  carry 
it  out  ;  it  is  much  more  so  now  when  it  has  heen  proved  that  not 
only  is  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  s})ecial  means  to  warm  or 
ventilate  the  structure,  but  that  the  Grapes  keep  much  better 
without  that  trouble.  The  first  result  of  the  method  was  an 
annual  gain  to  the  village  of  Thomery,  which  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  Orape-culture,  of  from  £4000  to  £6000.  The 
system  enables  the  cultivators  to  keep  their  Grapes  much  later 
than  of  old,  and  thus  to  add  considerably  to  their  revenue. 

In  England  the  system  has  been  tried  and  favourably  reported 
onhyMr.  Hill  of  Keele  Hall,  the  famous  Grape  grower,  and  by 
other  good  growers.  Mr.  Whittaker  of  Crewe  Hall  sent  some 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  but  he  had  taken 
unnecessary  trouble  by  corking  and  sealing  the  bottles.  The 
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insertioii  of  the  shoot  into  a  bottlo  of  water  is  all  that  is  reqvbed, 

and  ns  t}ic  bottles  used  are  little  more  tkau  wide  enough  at  the 
neck  to  admit  the  shoot,  the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation  is  Tery 
small.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  method  that  the  Grapes 
lose  their  sugar."  This  is  not  the  case  unless  the  fruit  is  kept 
a  very  loiif;  time.  The  French,  in  carrying  out  their  experiments, 
have  kept  some  of  their  Grapes  as  long  as  they  could,  and  have 
frequently  shown  them  in  a  nice  plump  condition  hmg  after  they 
ripen  their  early  Grapes.  In  those  extreme  instances  a  loss  of 
Bugar  was  no  doubt  perceptible ;  but  what  kind  of  flavour  would 
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Grapes  possess  if  left  hanging  on  the  Tine  till  the  summer  months 
when  these  Grapes  were  exhibited?  There  is  no  necessity  for 
keeping  them  till  they  lose  their  sugar.   In  most  of  our  large 

gardens  Grapes  are  forced  early,  and  would  be  ripe  before  the 
fruit  of  the  previous  year  had  lost  its  virtues  in  tlie  least  degree. 
To  he  ul)le  to  clear  the  Vineries  of  (irapes  two  months  before 
the  ordinary  time,  will  prove  to  be  a  decided  gain  to  all  Grape- 
growers. 

Not  only  has  this  system  been  adopted  by  all  our  great  English 
grape-growers,  but  they  have  modified  it  by  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  nsing  bottles.  Mr.  William  Dodds  has  inrented  a  Y 
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tube  made  of  tin  <nr  zinc,  and  suspended  by  a  wire.   They  aie 

aimple  in  construction,  and  may  be  made  by  any  ordinary  tinman. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  invented  what  ho  calls  a  Grape-rail,  which 
mainly  consists  in  the  substitntion  of  a  £ne  trough  for  the  seriee 

of  hot  ties. 

Mr.  Wildsmith's  Grape-room  at  Heckficld  is  14  feet  long  by  10 
feet  broad  and  8  feet  high,  and  la  titled  with  three  tiers  of  racks 
running  horizontally  round  the  room.  Space  is  thus  provided  for 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit. 

Messrs.  Tillery,  Wildsmith,  Nisbet,  Simpson,  Johnston,  and  a 
host  of  others  have  all  adopted  the  eyatem  as  a  permanent  thing. 

The  partieolar  variety  of  Grape  which 
seema  most  fitted  for  keeping  in  this 
way  ia  Lady  Downe's  Seedling;  bnt 
Bkek  Alicante,  BarhanMea,  Black  Tri- 
poli, Burckhardt's  Prince,  Koyal  Yine- 
yard,  Gros  Colman,  Syrian,  White  Vine, 
and  Trebbitmo,  succeed  well  when  cut 
perfectly  ripe.  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
may  be  cut  as  late  as  the  end  of  February, 
and  w  ill  keep  good  until  the  end  of  June. 
It  may  be  asked  why  late  Grapes  should 
be  kept  so  long  when  early  forced  Grapes 
can  be  cut  as  early  as  May  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  difference  in 
cost  between  keeping  late  and  forcing 
early  Grapes  is  enormons,  whether  they  are  intended  for  the  table 
or  market.  Late  Grapes,  too,  carry  better  to  market  than  early 
forced  ones. 

The  advantages  of  setting  both  Yines  and  honsesfreeat  so  early 
a  period  will  be  appreciated  by  everybody,  more  especially  by 
those  who  are  still  stricken  with  the  bedding-out  mania.  It  also 
gives  the  Vines  greater  strength,  and  allows  them  to  do  fuller 
justice  to  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them.  The  conditions  of 
success  arc  simple,  and  easily  comj)lied  with.  First,  the  Grapes 
must  be  thorouglily  ripe  before  being  placed  in  the  bottles. 
Secondly,  the  house  must  be  suitable,  i.e.,  dry  and  frost-proof,  and 
not  liable  to  uureasonable  fluctuations  in  tem^jcrature  which  induce 
decay,  especially  if  the  Grapes  are  not  fully  ripe  when  bottled. 


Ur.  D»Ws  tube  for  Grm^  im 
Wattr, 
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On  these  pomis  htngs  the  whole  matter  of  good  or  bad  preeerratioii. 
Complete  ripeneeB  is  eaeily  seooied,  but  a  proper  honse  is  a  more 
difficnlt  matter.  It  shonld  he  built  iviih  hoUow  walls,  to  neatralise 

the  effects  of  both  heat  and  cold ;  and,  though  much  firo-heat  is 
undesirable,  as  it  causes  the  fruit  to  shrivel,  provision  should  be 
made  for  its  application  to  expel  damp  when  required — the  door 
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and  ventilators  being  wide  open  while  the  heat  is  being  given. 
•  The  most  important  point  to  obserre  when  cutting  the  Qrapes  is 
to  see  that  the  whole  extent  of  wood  above  the  bunch  be  left 
intact,  and  not  cut  off  as  in  the  illnstration  <sli  the  Thomcry  and 
Ferrieres  methods  of  Giape-prcscrving.  The  water  ahsorhed  by 
the  wood  is  by  this  means  partially  diverted  from  the  fruit  into 
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the  branch  beyond  it,  thus  preventing  dotcrioratioii  in  flaTonr.  If 
ebareoal  is  pnt  in  the  water  when  the  bottles  are  first  filled, 
changing  the  water  is  nerer  required,  nnd  in  snch  a  room  as  that 
described  evaporation  is  so  trifliiif(  that  water  need  only  be  added 
once  or  twice  in  the  neuson  to  keep  the  bottles  full.  Given  the 
above  conditions,  and  (Irape-rooms  would  soon  become  as  common 
as  otlici-  t'ruit-rooms,  ])ocauKf'  tlic  (i rapes  would  be  certain  to  keep, 
and  tlie  Vineries  would  st  l  free  so  much  sooner.  Of  course, 
like  most  otlicr  innovaliitus,  it  was  lau}^hed  at  when  Hist  described 
as  likely  to  bo  a  useful  system  in  English  gardens.  1  lir.st  noticed 
it  in  use  at  Thomery  in  M.  liose-Charmenx's  garden  there. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

Many  Firiu'li  mirsorymcn 
have,  in  addition  to  the  ground 
devoted  to  tlic  raising  and 
training  of  young  trees,  a 
private  garden  or  "school "  of 
frnit-cnlttire,  in  which  rarious 
trees  may  be  Been  in  a  de- 
veloped state.  The  garden 
established  by  M.  F.  Jamin 
is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  class  of  garden,  and  being 
near  Pahs  and  easily  acces- 
sible, should  be  visited  by  the  stranger  interested  in  frnit- 
culture.  The  walls  of  stone  have  a  coping  of  overlapping 
tilos,  which  project  about  nine  inches.  This  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  coping  as  any  in  use,  and  its  eflfect  is  neat,  much 
more  so  tlian  that  of  other  tile  copings  employed  lioro.  The 
walls  are  all  wired  closely  and  effectively  with  the  galvunisctl  wire 
tightened  by  the  raidisseur.  The  walls  with  the  warmest  and 
best  aspects  are  planted  with  Peaches  and  Winter  Pears,  and 
herein  is  an  instractive  lesson. 

A  most  experienced  fmit-grower  here,  one  who  knows  England, 
giTes  as  his  experience  that  it  is  absolntely  useless  to  attempt  the 
culture  of  the  finer  Winter  Pears,  the  most  Talnable  of  all,  away 
from  walls,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  sncb  kinds  as  the 
Easter  Beurr^  against  well-coped  walls  with  a  southern  exposure, 
the  soil  being  of  the  finest  description  and  the  climate  that  of 


Pwmmmnt  HUd  ufmg  t»  rtack^miJt, 
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Paris.  He  could  grow  some  of  them  in  the  open,  but  they  wonld 
be  uncertain  and  worthless;  and  lio  gives  an  instance — Beurre 
Kance,  which  is  excellent  against  walls.  The  colleetion  of  Winter 
Pears  had  only  been  ]>laiited  a  short  time,  and  yet  the  crop  was 
very  pood,  every  young  tree  bearing  as  much  as  one  coulJ  desire 
to  see  upon  it.  These  Pear-trees  were  destined  finally  to  assume 
the  form  known  as  tlie  Palmetto  Verrier ;  but  the  branches  were 
being  trained  diagonally,  so  that  they  might  be  furnished  and 
formed  with  less  trouble  and  in  a  shorter  time,  the  sap  rising 
much  more  freely  and  naturally  in  young  branches  that  ascend 
obliquely  than  when  they  rnn  in  an  exactly  horizontal  direction. 
Beiirr6  Diel  is  also  planted  against  walla  here— not  that  it  may 


Ptmck-trtt  {CamdelahrMw  ^  n  iih  the  vcriLal  brancktt  in  tke  U  form,  imstfod  ^  tUCtnUmg 
dinctlj  /rvm  th*  m^AfrSnuKk  a»  m  ^^ttUf  iilmttrmtiom. 


not  be  grown  in  the  open,  but  its  flowers  are  very  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost  in  spring,  and  therefore  it  is  placed  on  a  wall  to 
secure  a  crop. 

This  garden  is  rery  instroetiTe,  as  showing  the  perfect  control 
nnder  which  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  directed  to  a  nsefnl  end 
by  the  skilfnl  cultivator.  Though  a  nnrsery-garden  where  the 
more  promising  yonng  trees  are  often  sold,  there  are  ncTertheless 
beantifiil  specimens  of  trees  in  it— the  Candelabrum  Peach-tree 
for  example.  Blnstrations  of  such  trees  having  usually  shown  the 
tree  when  bare  of  leayes  and  fruit,  it  seemed  desirable  that  the 
public  should  sec  some  when  in  full  bearing.  The  fine  example  of 
a  Peach-tree  represented  opposite  has  been  drawn  and  engraved 
exactly  after  a  photograph  taken  when  the  fruit  was  approaching 
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ripeness.    It  is  one  of  the  most  interestinf^  examples  I  have  seen 
of  training  applied  to  a  good  end,  that  is  to  say,  where  all  done 
to  the  tree,  is  done  with  a  well-directed  aim  and  with  a  good 
result.    A  good  deal  of  pruning  is  often  done  without  either. 
In  this  garden  the  plan  of  adopting  three  upright  shoots  from 


I'fach-tree  with  20  vrrtical  h'OHck^t  {Cani/f/d^rtim  ft^rni^  in  /ull  tfaring ;  tvirirty,  Ckrprcuit 
tanirw  ;  xoyeart  0/  age,  3 long,  10  /rrl  high  ;  ttvfrtgf  <■»</,  400  IVatMft  t>f  Ikf  Jirtt  quality 
and  iize.    M.  yamin't  garden,  lii^utg-la  Reinf. 


one  tree,  instead  of  the  cordon  system,  has  been  carried  out.  It 
is  applied  to  the  Apricot  and  the  Peach,  one  kind  being  worked 
on  each  ascending  branch,  and  thus  three  kinds  are  borne  by  each 
tree.  There  was  no  indication  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  trios  thus  united  not  to  grow  agreeably  together ;  indeed, 
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they  were  as  equally  balanced  and  as  healthy  as  could  be  wished. 

"Where  it  is  desired,  by  nurserymen  or  private  growers,  to  have  a 
large  number  of  varieties  in  a  restricted  space,  this  is  the  best 

plan  of  all. 

Western  and  southern  walls  are  found  to  require  more  protection 
and  wider  copings  than  those  with  northern  and  eastern  aspects, 
the  abundant  rains  being  more  dreaded  than  the  frost;  the 


M.  JmrntM't  ganien,  Kaut^-ia-Rciit*. 


western  walls  here  have  therefore  a  much  deeper  coping  than  the 
eastern.  Korth  walls  receive  very  little  coping  and  sometimes  no 
protection  at  all  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  coping,  while  east  walls 
have  one  eight  inches  deep,  south  walls  ten  inches,  and  west  walls 
twelve  inches.  Surely  nothing  can  he  more  snggestive  to  those 
who  have  to  grow  fruit  in  Britain,  the  country  of  rain.  This 
curious  difference  in  the  way  of  protecting  the  walls-  according  to 
their  exposure,  is  based  on  long  observation,  and  it  partly  explains 
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to  US  why  the  deep  temporary  copings  reoommended  in  this  hook 
are  so  effeotiTe  in  Baling  crops.  It  may  he  doahted  if  they  could 
hare  much  influence  in  protecting  the  trees  from  intense  cold,  hat 

they  give  complete  protection  from  cold  rains,  sleet,  and  snow. 

A  winged  pyramid  figured  in  this  chapter  from  one  of  the 
specimens  here,  is  of  a  form  which  commends  itself  owing  to  the 


tViMgid  lynumU,  Btmrri  Nmrdy;  lo  jte«rt  »ld,  13 /tei  kigk,  tk/ttt  wkki 
400  Pmn,  it.  JtuMtd*  gmrdtm,  Stm^ta  Jtaimt. 


avoidance  of  loss  from  high  winds,  the  branches  heing  firmly 
placed  in  position.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  espalier  and  the 
pyramid,  and  is  as  easy  to  form  as  any  other  to  those  who  hare 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  fmit-caltnre  as  tanght  in  France. 

The  hrant'liCH  nro  trained  in  four  opposite  wings  rontnally  sup- 
porting each  other  by  tlie  aid  of  slender  rods  of  willow,  (nt  any 
easily-procured  stakes.   Such  a  form  must  not  be  clagRed  among 
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the  mere  cnriositieB  of  training;  in  addition  to  the  froit  1>dng 
supported  firmly,  the  wood  and  fmit  are  more  fully  exposed  to 

the  sun,  and  the  tree  has  full  room  for  its  complete  derelopment. 
On  deep  and  "^tron^  soils  this  is  of  great  importance,  excessive 
repression  by  tlie  knife  producing  gross  infertile  wood.  Therefore 
free  large  forms  of  tliifi  kind  are  as  valuable  in  some  soils  as  the 
small  forms  like  the  cordon  are  in  others,  especially  for  kinds  of 
Pear  that  grow  and  faro  best  on  the  Pear  stock. 
The  handsome  palmette  form  is  also  well  grown  here.  One 


M.  "JamtHt gardtn,  toMrg-in-Reine. 


Specimen  in  fnll  hearing  was  photographed,  drawn,  and  engraved 
for  this  work.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  large  forms  for  trees 
in  strong  soils,  and  many  heantifnl  examples  of  it  may  he  seen  in 
France.  Gordon  trees  are  well  grown  in  this  garden,  and  the 
horisontal  ones  forming  copings  are  protected  in  spring  by  broom 
or  other  twigs  wovoi  into  light  frames  of  wood  about  twenty 
inches  wide,  and  supported  a  few  inches  above  the  cordon  in 
flowor. 

M.  Durand's  garden  in  this  town  contains  also  a  good  example 
of  a  fruit-garden,  including  a  collection  of  the  choicest  Grapes 
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nm  ^  Fruit gmr>d.  n  for  the  Smik  ff  Fmmct,  inigtud  iy  M.  y.  Dmnuid,  ^  BMirt4m'MHmtt 

K^tnmett  {0  P$mm.—A,  CiiUm$  jyrmmt€r-n^f.  B,  Smitk toMrnkk  /Vnt^nn  tmtmdim  tke 
Jmm,^mft(f,  and  eamUlabrum  form*.  C,  E^atien  ^  Ptmn  6i  pmbmHH  ftrm.  tlu  trrrt 
tfgiUeH  fret  a^iirt.    D,  Linet  of  Af>^rt  tntintd  at  kfirixcmttU  tmrcUmi,  flamftd  twrfvf  Jfft  apart 

lUtiti y«-rt'  i  u  hcs  ■H'tlhiH  the  niitr^in  of  Ike  /wis  /",  }'far  tr;i-s  in  !ht'  ,  I'hitri'utr  /,irtri,  ten  fu  t 
tfari,  /•,  North  wall  with  Ckerrytreet,  alvul  tLxtetn Jttt  apart.  I,,  lluih  .-{/pltt  tin  the  1'ara.lUt 
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grown  in  France.  Tbo  plan  of  forming  a  special  garden  for  fully- 
trained  fruit-trees  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  growers  of  finiit- 
trees  for  sale. 

■ 


On  mentioning  to  M.  Dnrand  my  wish  to  have  a  plan  of  what  he 
would  consider  a  good  example  of  a  frnit-garden  in  Northern 


ttoek,  lit  Jcft  it/^rt.  //.  f.att  ri'.i//  with  WinUr  I'airt,  su,  it  as  Haster  ItfHt^f,  Crassant,  and  SI. 
Ctrmain.  I,  S<mlk:i;i!l reack  trrci  with /ivt  rrtct  tran^hM,  fight  feet  atundfr.  %iftrtk 
walltntA  Cktrriet  in  tke {.ilnttttf form,  n/vmt  tixttenfttt  a^rt^  jc.  If**/  waU^Smmmti^imd 
Arnhmim  Pmrs.  LL,  lntrrior  tmlU  of  the  ganUn.  M,  lyrctmUtU  Pmm,  tmmify,fitt  tt^H.  JV, 
East  watt  wHA  /l/^rietf/t—karitMiimUjr-tnumeii  tnn,  ^Uuittd  ImtHty  ftrt  apart.  O,  IVtsf  mili 
with  /VmiHtt  twmir/t*t  apart,  P,  CtatAtrrin.  Q,  Curraati.  R,  Ratphtrrin.  S,  Bvaadary 
trtUk,  whM  may  Ar  ftvftH  with  yiaet,  ar  Awrr  ifim  a  tvtd  tUaiat*, 
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France,  he  designed  one  specially  for  me,  which  is  given  in  this 

chapter. 

ScEAUX.—  In  the  same  iieit^hlMnirliood  lira  nurseries  bclonf^inf;^  to 
M.  Croux,  and  a  very  <;ood  school  of  fruit-ctilture  apart  from  the 
large  home-nnrsery.  Muuy  of  tlie  trees  arc  trained  into  very 
curious  forma.  The  cordons  here  have  grown  too  strongly,  and 
every  second  stem  is  severed.  They  had  of  course 
been  preTionsly  firmly  grafted  one  to  the  other. 
Cydonia  sinensis  against  walls  has  froit  a  foot  long 
in  favonrable  seasons,  but  is  simply  a  curiosity. 
SoTeral  kinds  of  Ribes,  including  the  Gooseberry, 
are  grafted  on  the  Bed  Currant.  The  remarkable 
specimen  of  training  floured  opposite  was  shown  by 
IL  Croux  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  and  was 


PmMn*  wM  itrimttUU  *mmkn,  tt^trUd  igr  ^mhr  ^lUmmiud 


twtdmtd  tuikimm 
in  tht  prtuding 


much  admired.  The  plant-nurseries  of  MM.  Thibant  and 
Keteleer  near  here  are  well  worth  yisiting. 

CHAmiiOir,  FoNTBVAT  Aux  BoBBB. — Visitors  to  Bourg-la-Keine 
or  Sceanx  may  on  the  same  day  conyeniently  visit  the  garden  of 

M.  Chardon  in  this  village.  The  owner  is  an  amateur,  and  has  a 
most  interesting  little  garden  of  fruit-trees.  In  addition  to  the 
common  and  well-known  forms,  he  has  many  specimens  trained 
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over  walks  and  bowers,  and  altogether  the  garden  would  well 
repay  a  visit  by  anybody  visiting  Paris  wlio  wishes  to  see  what 

may  be  dune  with  iruit-trees 
by  an  amat<'nr. 

SuisxEs  (iiric-Cointe- 
llobert). — The  nursery  of 
M.  Cochet  here  is  an  inter- 
esting one  for  the  fruit- 
grower. Apples,  on  the 
horiaontal-oordon  syBtem, 
are  planted  in  large 
numbers  in  plaoes  formerly 
only  occupied  by  high  box- 
edgings.  They  were  among 
the  best  cordons  I  have 
seen  in  France,  some  bear* 
ing  as  much  frnit  as  they 
seemed  able  properly  to 
develop  ;  yet  M.  Cochet 
considered  it  a  very  thin 
crop,  and  said  they  fre- 
quently have  thom  almost 


ml  ctrmtr  ^  Umt, 


as  thick  as  they  can  stand  along  the  line.  Several  walks 
are  niiugiiied  here  with  two  instead  of  one  line  of  cordons,  the 
inner  line  being  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  outer  one.  Of 
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course  many  variationB  nuiy  be  made  tiraa,  but  ihe  amgle  line, 
well  conducted  and  rather  freely  deyeloped,  is  the  best  of  all, 
though  there  are  many  pocdtionB  and  circumstanceB  in  wliich  two 
lines,  snperimposed  cordons  or  other  modifications,  will  prove 
desirable.  M.  Goohet  has  plauted  almost  every  good  vnriety  of 
Apple  on  this  principle,  and  finds  they  all  do  well  on  it.  All  are 
grafted  on  the  true  French  Paradise  stock.  Some  of  his  fmit 
from  tliree-year  old  plants  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  nothing  conhl  look  prettier  than 
the  handsome  Apples  along  the  side  of  the 
walks.  A  much  more  regular  and  better 
effect  could  be  obtained  by  lines  of  one  kind 
only,  and  the  training  and  pruning  of  them 
also  would  be  more  likely  to  be  performed 
in  the  best  manner.  In  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  garden  there  was  abundant  eTidenoe 
that  the  horizontal  cordon  for  Apples  is 
the  best  improvement  effected  in  open-air 
fruit-culture  for  years. 

A  line  of  Pears  trained  thus  may  also 
be  seen,  but  it  is  a  failure^  although  there 
was  a  line  crop  hanging  on  one  specimen 
of  the  lielle  Angevine.  When  grown  in  this 
way  the  Pear  usually  miinifests  a  disposition 
to  shoot  up  "  ^^oui  inands,"  or  shoots  very 
like  those  of  Willows,  from  the  bend.  On 
walls  where  the  sap  lias  room  to  spread, 
this  incouveuienco  is  of  course  not  present. 
The  young  Pear  and  other  trees  here  in 
preparation  for  wall  and  espalier  culture  ''•^"*» Ctbummar/^^. 
are  neatly  trained  in  line  by  means  of  tightly-strained  galvanised 
wires.  By  this  means  trees  fit  to  place  against  walls  immedi- 
ately, may  be  pieked  out  at  any  time.  A  good  many  handsome 
palmette  and  other  trees  are  to  be  seen,  but  particularly 
ronarkablo  are  those  trained  in  w^hat  is  called  the  columnar 
form.  This  is  simply  a  tree  trained  to  a  single  stem,  or  a 
vertical  cordon,  the  top  being  allowed  to  grow  as  high  as  it  ^n, 
and  thus  close  columns  of  leaves  and  fruits  are  formed  as  much 
as  fifteen  feet  high.   Nothing  could  exceed  the  fine  condition 
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of  mtny  of  these  trees,  perfectly  laden  from  top  to  bottom 

in  many  casoB,  and  in  many  more  bending  aiehed  to  the  ground 
with  the  weight  of  their  fruit.  They  were  not  staked,  bnt  when 
thoy  are  grown  in  a  regular  frait-<,'ardeu  it  is  the  custom  to 
connect  them  secnrely'noar  the  top  by  a  line  of  wire,  so  that  they 
cannot  bend  down  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Their  advantages 
are  that  fruit  and  leaves  enjoy  ahundance  of  sun  and  air.  The 


I'ortioH  of  St'/  fM^^  i"g  fM^lier  ,\f  J'mr-i  r.  is,  J\<rmfd  of  fu^riz^mtti!  ami  vrrtu  ttUy  Iraintd  lrtt$, 
tkt  f^mt*  0/  tht  hnwrntaUy-trtUHtd  trtt  fr^leii  tf  ttffroach  to  th*  nUtr  bramcke$  ^  tkt 
vertiipai0mtM. 

fruit  is  H;iid  to  be  better  flsTOured  than  from  the  pyramid  tree, 
in  which  there  is  usually  a  good  deal  of  shade,  while  they  are 
perhap'*  the  easiest  of  all  forms  to  conduct,  and  a  great  many 
kinds  may  bo  *:;rown  on  a  small  space.  Their  drawback  appears 
to  be  the  <,'reat  heiglit  to  wliich  tliey  attain,  tlnis  rendering 
pruning  and  tin'  gatliering  of  the  fruit  not  so  easy  as  desirable. 

In  many  Freucli  gardens  u  peculiarly  simple  and  neat  way  of 
training  espalier  Pear-trees  may  be  seen,  and  there  were  good 

examples  both  here  and  in  the  next  place 
described.  It  consists  of  a  stout  stake 
for  the  maui  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  of 
'  wires  runnmg  from  this  to  stones  or 
pegs  buried  in  the  ground.  That  the 
roots  of  the  tree  may  not  be  hurt  by  a 
Sia*e  '^'^^^J^  large  stake,  this  is  sometimes  supported 

by  the  stem.  Besides,  the  support  for  the 
wires  and  younger  branches  is  only  required  towards  the  top  of  the 
tree ;  hence  anotlier  reason  for  not  fixing  tlie  stake  in  the  ground. 
It  is  quite  easy  tu  project  little  stakes  from  the  stouter  parts  to 
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the  young  growing  bnuidiletB  of  the  iree,  and  thus  keep  the 
points  perfectly  trained  in  the  desired  direction.  On  the  first  of 
NoTomher  every  year,  one  of  the  many  professors  of  finiit-ealtnre 
in  Paris,  gives  and  illnstrates  here  a  leetnre,  which  is  attended 
hy  from  throo  to  four  hondred  gardeners  from  varioas  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Brunot  (Sbine-bt-M.uinb), — ^There  is  hero  a  very  remarkable 
fruit'garden  belonging  to  an  amateur,  M.  Nallet — a  garden  which 
will  repay  a  visit  at  iiiiy  time  of  the  year.  It  is  only  a  few 
miuutoH'  wftlk  from  Ikniioy  station,  passed  on  the  way  to  Fon- 
tainobleaii,  and  witliin  iin  easy  distance  of  Paris.  It  is  tin  oblou<i; 
piece  of  ground,  wiilled  in  and  with  ii  straight  walk  through  the 
centre,  bordered  by  two  lines  of  handsome  pyramidal  trees,  cut 


Etfn'itn  of  Ptar-4rt«*  wi/A  Ik*  bnuuket  gra/trd  iy  apfremdi. 


otf  from  the  walk  by  long  horizontal  cordons.  Lines  of  tall  trellis- 
work  run  at  right  angles  witli  the  main  walk,  and  accommo- 
date a  great  variety  of  trees — many  fanciful,  and  many  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  forms.  The  owner  considered  that,  taking 
bad  years  with  good,  an  average  of  ti  n  fruit  per  yard  run  of  cacli 
branch  uf  a  cordon  tree  might  bo  calculated  upon.  The  cordons 
are  never  protected,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  fomish  numerous 
plaoes  whicii  would  otherwise  not  he  oocnpied  at  all.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  form  to  be 
seen  in  the  fnit-trees,  therefore  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
most  remarkable.  The  garden  offers  recreation  to  its  amiable 
owner,  and  he,  while  not  neglecting  the  very  best  forms,  also 
amuses  himself  occasionally  by  transforming  one  or  more  trees 
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into  fiuitastio  monograms  and  letters.    The  eolnmnar  form  is 

very  well  developed  here,  some  of  the  specimens  approaching 
eighteen  feet  in  height.    Ihey  are  regularly  staked,  and  high 

lines  of  wire  connect  them 
by  the  tops,  so  that  they  are 
held  firmly  together. 

Nnmoroiis  palmette  trees 
occur  liere,  find  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  lines  which  the 
trees  are  to  follow  are  laid 
down  at  lirst  with  Willow  or 
other  slender  flexible  rods. 
This  very  mneh  simplifies 
training.  The  plan  is  well 
worth  adopting  in  onr  gardens 
even  for  Uie  simplest  yertical 
forms.  There  is  with  this 
plan  no  donbt  as  to  the  exact 
course  each  shoot  is  to  follow. 
The  shoots  also  make  cleaner 
grow  til,  from  being  tied  to 
the  sti  jiiglit  rods  when  younpj. 
1^1  uch  time  is  also  saved  to 
till'  men  in  training  by  having 
the  lines  exactly  laid  down 
for  the  tree  at  first.  Willow- 
rods  do  admirably  where 
there  are  bends  of  branches. 
A  Plnm-tree,  trained  as  a 
Palmette  Yerrier,  was  Tery 
ornamental,  the  lines  of  fimit 
darkening  the  long,  neatly- 
goided  brandies.  Curtains 
of  Pear  and  other  trees, 
trained  on  slender  trellises 
of  wire,  are  very  well  formed. 
The  Peach  is  grown  to  some  extent  against  the  walls,  and 
successfully,  some  of  the  trees  looking  almost  as  well  as  those 
at  Montreuil,  though  the  walls  are  not  so  high.   A  large  portion 
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of  the  wall-spaoe  is  doToted  to  oblique  cordons  of  the  Easter 
Benrrd,  and  these  were  in  exoeUent  bearing;  they  had  been 
planted  six  years,  were  about  tweWe  feet  long,  and  bore  £rom  ten 
to  fifteen  fmit  ouch.  Planted  twenty  inches  npart,  and  confined 
to  one  stem,  which  is  neyer  ont  back  at  the  point  if  the  wood  be 
ripe,  they  soon  coyer  the  wall,  and  as  the  good  fruit  of  tliis  variety 
commands  a  hiph  price,  a  quick  return  is  afforded.  In  several 
Hmall  walled  gardens  made  in  connection  with  the  chief  one  of 
]\[.  Nallet,  the  greater  portion  of  the  wall-surface  is  devoted  to 
Easter  iJeurre. 

The  practice  of  grafting  by  approach  the  branches  of  the  Pear- 
trees  is  extensively  employed  here.  The  tigurea  will  better 
explain  the  mode  of  training  and  the 
aspect  of  the  trees  in  the  garden  than  any 
deseription.  I  am  much  indebted  to  H. 
Nallet  for  his  kindness  in  sending  me 
acenrate  sketches  of  some  of  his  most 
remarkable  trbes. 

A  distinct  and  apparently  useful  form 
of  tree  I  met  with  here  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  called  the  balloon  form,  and  is  made 
by  taking  eight  branches  from  the  base 
of  the  tree,  and  bringing  them  outside  a 
circular  hoop,  allowing  one  main  stem  to 
ascend  erect.  Tlie  branches,  after  grow- 
ing a  little  above  the  hoop,  which  gives 
a  desirable  iiniformity  to  tlie  ba.se,  ascend 
at  regular  intervals  to  the  t(-p,  where 
they  are  neatlv  united  to  the  erect  shoot 
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explain  this  form,  but  the  stake  has  been  made  much  too 
large  by  the  engraver.  It  should  be  of  iron.  This  figure  is  in 
other  respects  a  good  repn^sentation  of  a  handsome  specimen 
in  H.  Nallet's  garden.  Each  branch  being  kept  distinct^  and 
the  tree  .being  well  opened  up  by  this  system,  the  result  was 
very  good.  A  specimen  of  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul&me  trained 
thus  was  one  of  the  handsomest-looking  trees  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  method  has  more  advantages  than  would  appear  at  first  sight 
— the  long  fruiting-braiiches  being  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  light  from  bottom  to  top,  the  branches  being  held 
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firmly,  and  the  tr«e  being  altogether  u  decided  improTement  upon 

the  pyramid  for  important  positions  in  gardens. 

FEKiiikRES. — The  fruit-garden  here  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  in 
any  private  place  in  Franco,  There  are  many  l>eautifully-formed 
espalier-trees.  They  are  nioro  tlian  twice  as  hin;h  as  those 
usually  seen  in  our  gardens,  heing  about  ten  feet  high ;  but  not  a 

square  foot  of  the  \Yhole  surface  of  a 
trellis  several  hundred  feet  long  is  with- 
out the  portion  of  hrtadi  whioh  the 
fruit-grower  originally  intended  it  to 
carry.  The  form  mostly  employed  is 
the  palmetto,  eeores  of  them  being  as 
regularly  formed  as  if  the  shoots  poshed 
and  sap  flowed  at  the  grower's  bidding. 
"Walks,  extending  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  the  garden,  are  bordered  with 
these  high  trellises,  the  effect  being  yery 
good.  Other  kinds  of  eapalier-t  roes,  of 
which  the  branches  do  not  turn  up  at 
the  ends,  but  run  obliquely  their  wholo 
length,  are  abundant  here,  and  arc  pre- 
ferred to  the  Palmette  Yerrier,  which, 


t««n  feet  44pl  imd  Mis  fret  m 
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once  formed,  does  not  admit  of  increase  in  size.  Trellises  for 
espalier-trees  are  numerous  here.   The  reason  is  that  the  antnmnal 

winds  are  Tory  destructive  to  large  finely  grown  Pears  on  pyramidal 
trees;  on  trees  fixed  to  espaliers  the  fruit  will  withstand  the 
strongest  September  gale.  This  is  an  important  consideration  for 
those  wlio  wish  to  grow  the  finest  kinds  of  keeping  Pears.  This 
garden  contains  hundreds  of  the  finest  pyramidal  Pear-trees,  tall. 
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fiimly  and  regularly  set  with  branohes,  each  in  ite  tarn  famished 
from  top  to  bottom  with  fertile  wood.  There  remains  the  objection 
that  froit  grown  in  this  way  and  in  all  respects  earefiilly  looked 
after,  is  liable  to  be  blown  off  by  an  aatnmnal  gale ;  hence,  the 
grower  cannot  depend  on  them  as  on  an  espalier.  Gordons  of  the 
varions  frnit-trees,  mostly  simple  cordons,  are  employed,  when 
the  aim  is  to  cover  the  wall  quickly  and  get  an  early  retnrn. 
Ground-cordons  of  the  Apple  form  a  continuoiiH  and  frequently 
intor-f^raftc'd  lino  by  tlic  side  of  the  walls,  nnd  are  very  useful  in 
the  prodiictiou  of  fine  specimen  fruit  of  the  more  vahiahle  kinds. 
There  is  a  deep  permanent  coping  to  tlie  walls,  and,  beneath  it, 
iron  stays  to  support  a  temporary  e()j)ing,  not  less  than  two  feet 
wide  during  the  spring.  A  wide  coping  is  placed  over  the  Eastor 
Bearre  here,  not  only  when  in  flower,  but  throughout  the  season. 
It  is  believed  that,  in  a  climate  so  changeable,  and  freqnently  so 
severe,  spotting,  cracking,  and  yarioos  other  maladies  are  best 
gnarded  against  by  a  deep  coping. 

Ltonb.— Towards  the  close  of  the  Paris  liizhibition  of  1867,  a 
noble  Peach-tree  was  shown  by  M .  Morel,  trained  as  a  Pdmette 
Yerrier,  and  so  well  trained  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw  it.  M.  Morel  lives  at  Vaise,  a  suburb  of  Lyons,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  afterwards.  The  wall  on  which  ]ih 
Peach-trees  are  grown  is  on  an  average  thirteen  feet  high,  and  it 
is  made  of  very  cheap  material — the  common  eartli  of  the  garden. 
A  foundation  is  made,  and  the  wall  raised  a  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  with  stone,  to  guard  the  earth-wall  above  from 
injury  by  frost  and  wet.  Tlien  the  earth  is  laid  in  and  well 
.  battered  down  between  boards,  and  on  every  layer  of  eartli  there 
is  deposited  about  a  inch  and  a  half  of  mortar.  The  layers  in  one 
wall  were  abont  one  foot  deep ;  in  another — the  better  wall  of  the 
two— they  were  abont  two  feet  deep :  and  between  each  layer  the 
thin  seam  of  mortar  ooald  be  seen.  The  walls  are  about  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  capped  with  a  coping  of  tiles,  under  which  are 
inserted  iron  snpports  for  protection  in  spring.  In  this  way 
strong  and  usefnl  walls  are  made  for  fruit-growing  and  other 
purposes.  The  earth-walls  cost  about  a  shilling  per  yard,  those 
of  stone  about  four  shillings.  The  earth-walls,  when  well  mu  le, 
last  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  A  house  near  at  hand,  constmoied 
in  the  same  way,  has  been  erected  one  hundred  years. 
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It  18  worthy  of  notice  that  wliile  the  Peach  does  yery  well  about 
here  as  a  standard  tree,  good  cultivators  find  distinct  adrantages 
not  alone  in  growing  it  against  a  wall,  but  also  in  well  protecting 
it  when  in  flower.  M.  Morel  considered  that  this  is  of  advantage  in 
three  ways — firf^tly,  in  securing  a  crop  by  preserving  the  flowers 
from  destruction  by  frost;  secondly,  by  saving  tlie  trees  from  the 
disease  caused  by  frosts  and  sh-oty  rains  falling  on  the  yoniig 
leaves  and  shoots  ;  and  thirdly,  l>y  the  tendency  wliieli  a  wide  tem- 
porary coping  has  in  making  the  tree  push  more  vigorously  in  its 
lower  than  in  its  upper  parts.  A  wide  mat  at  the  top  of  the  wall 
in  spring  obecnree  the  light  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
npper  part  of  the  wall,  and  this  prerents  the  sap  from  numing 
rapidly  to  the  top  as  it  generally  does.  HowoTer,  a  good  trainer 
can  always  proTsnt  that.  These  things  are  mentioned  to  show 
that,  even  in  a  climate  mneh  better  than  that  of  Paris,  protection 
to  the  wall  is  considered  a  neoessity.  The  trees  away  from  walls 
are  often  attacked  by  gum  and  the  "  maladies  caused  by  the  cold 
of  spring,"  to  use  M.  Morel's  words.  Does  not  this  suggest  the 
true  cause  of  the  miserable  aspect  of  many  Peach-trees  where 
careful  protection  in  spring  is  not  resorted  to  ?  In  numerous  large 
British  gardens,  with  every  appliance,  the  walls  are  often  left  ex- 
posed or  with  the  most  meagre  protection— so  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  cold  ruins  of  spring  from  falling  on  the  young 
leaves  and  flowers;  while  in  many  Continental  gardens,  with  but 
a  solitary  man  to  attend  to  them,  carei'ul  protection  is  regularly 
given.  Here,  too,  each  espalier  Pear-tree  is  protected  in  spring  by 
haying  a  cross-bar  fixed  o?er  it,  by  the  assistance  of  which  and 
wires,  mats  are  held  oyer  the  trees  during  the  season  of  dangerons 
f^ts. 

The  portions  of  the  walls  here  occnpied  by  the  old  and  esta- 
blished trees  were  perfectly  covered  with  the  healthiest  specimens ; 
eyen  the  bases  of  the  stems  and  the  branches  had  shoots  trained 
over  them.  The  forms  most  employed  are  the  Palmetto  Ycrrier 
and  the  Candelabrum.  The  pruning  is  done  in  winter,  when  time 
and  weather  permit,  and  not  in  spring,  as  is  generally  the  case. 
There  can  bo  little  gained  l)y  waiting  till  streams  of  sap  are 
ascending  through  the  branches,  and  but  slight  discernment 
suffices  to  distinguisli  the  various  kinds  of  buds  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  spring.    An  important  point  in  M.  Morel's  culture,  is  that 
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he  does  not  stop  the  leading  shoots,  except  when  one  happens  to  he 
weak.  In  all  oonntries  there  is  prohahly  too  much  entting  in  and 
shortening  haek.  As  to  the  state  of  fniit-growing  ahont  heze,  it 
is  still  much  in  want  of  iniproYement,  though  a  cousiderahle 
adTanoe  has  been  made  during  the  past  generation.  Thirty  years 
ago,  a  dozen  Pears  of  good  qaality  "wore  Hold  here  for  eighteen- 
pence— now  worth  one-third  as  much.  This  good  result  has 
heen  hron<:,'lit  about  by  popularising  really  good  varieties. 

The  liEoioNAL  8fH(K)T>  w  Smls.uk. — There  are  many  small 
departmental  schools  established  a  view  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  rural  pursuits  in  France  — this  is  one  of  a  few  estaldish- 
ments  witli  a  more  extended  aim.  It  is  situated  in  the  de])artment 
of  Ain,  a  couple  of  hours'  journey  from  Lyons,  and  is  principally 
an  extensive  school  of  agriculture.  Although  Saulsaie  is  situate 
mneh  further  south  than  Paris,  there  ean  he  little  donht  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  England  far  more  favourable  than  it  to 
the  production  of  fruit.  The  original  specimens  of  the  Palmetto 
Ydrrier  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  yery  fine  some  of  them  are.  A 
marked  superiority  was  obseryed  in  the  Easter  Beurf^  Pear  g^rown 
against  walls  and  the  same  variety  grown  away  from  their  shelter 
and  protection.  Against  walls,  where  the  trees  had  been  efficiently 
protected  in  spring,  the  trees  and  fruit  were  in  perfect  condition. 
This  speaks  for  itself,  and  proves  that  it  is  to  well-managed  walls 
we  must  mainly  look  for  improvements  in  the  culture  of  our  tiner 
and  tenderer  fruits.  Here  the  French  actuallv  find  that  walls 
are  not  only  a  benefit  but  a  necessity  for  some  kinds  of  Pear. 

As  the  place  is  very  mucli  exposed  to  storms,  peculiar  ex- 
pedients have  been  resorted  to  for  securing  the  trees  against 
their  influence.  The  practice  of  training  kees  with  the  branches 
crossed  and  intertwined  by  way  of  mutual  support,  was  illustrated 
here  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  case  of  both  Apples  and  Pears.  Laths 
and  sticks  are  first  used  to  train  the  trees  into  shape,  and  after 
the  trees  have  attained  their  fall  size,  crossing  and  supporting 
each  other,  the  supports  are  remoTod  or  allowed  to'  rot  away. 
There  were  many  Apple  and  Pear  trees  trained  on  this  principle, 
and  so  well  and  firmlv  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  tliat 
it  is  perfectly  practicable  and  good,  and  that  the  objections  which 
have  heen  urged  against  it  are  entirely  groundless.  It  has  V>een 
said  that  the  branches  would  destroy  each  other  by  friction  :  there 
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was  ample  evidence  here  that  this  was  not- the  case,  even  with  the 
strong  winds  so  frequently  blowing.  Apple-trees  in  one  fine  line  of 
eigbt  feet  high,  mntiiAlly  support  each  other  without  the  slightest 
injury.  There  are  three  stages  of  branches  on  each  tree,  except 
at  the  end  of  the  line  where  they  are  required  to  complete  it. 
Having  obtained  the  three  tiers  of  branches,  the  central  stem  ia 
retained  as  a  support  for  the  intercrossing  branches.  It  requires 
eight  years  to  form  a  series  of  fine  espaliers  like  those  in  the 
GoTemment  School  at  Saulsaie.  The  shoots  at  the  top  arc  to  en- 
courage the  sap  to  flow  freely  through  each  branch,  and  also  to 
prevent  very  strong  growth  on  the  l)ranches.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
we  may  not  only  much  iraprnve  tlie  iippeurance  of  our  espaliers  hy 
improved  trellising,  but  make  the  espalier-trees  self-supporting. 

In  the  case  of  very  large  pyramids  planted  horo,  another  ex- 
pedient to  protect  them  from  the  wind  was  adopted.  As  is 
frequent  in  French  fruit-gardens,  the  branches  of  the  pyramids 
are  brought  regularly  in  straight  lines  from  the  bole  of  the  tree 
— that  is,  the  brandies  form  four,  five,  or  six  wings,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  five  is  the  most  usual  number.  In  the  instance  I  am 
describing  there  are  four  wings  to  each  pyramid ;  but  the  branches, 
instead  of  being  stopped,  as  is  usually  done,  are  trained  in  straight 
lines  from  one  pyramid  to  the  other,  so  that  they  cross  each  other, 
forming  walls  of  trellis-work,  an  opening  being  left  at  the  bottom 
under  which  one  may  pass.  In  one  spot  there  were  regular  little 
squares  formed  thus  between  every  four  trees — in  fact,  a  green 
wall  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  enclosed  the  visitor.  I 
never  met  with  this  elsewhere,  and  it  was  very  well  done. 

An  expedient  to  give  additional  support  and  strength  to  the 
espaliers  was,  when  employing  tlie  double  trellis,  to  let  the  two 
sides  meet  at  top  and  b'an  against  each  otlier — thus,  ^-  instead 
of  placing  them  vertically,  as  is  the  custom.  A  line  of  trees 
trained  in  the  vase-form  were  united  one  with  the  other  by  a 
strong  arched  branch,  the  branch  springing  from  the  top  of  the 
vase.  The  fruit-gardener  here,  the  late  M.  Terrier,  had  invented 
and  carried  out  with  much  skill,  forms  to  suit  a  garden  open  to 
fierce  winds  which  would  render  such  exposed  trees  insecure 
without  the  strongest  support.  No  garden  could  afibrd  a  better 
test  of  the  effect  of  wind  on  trained  trees.  Some  that  were  standing 
singly  looked  like  neat  summer-houses.   They  were  pyramids, 
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with  the  branches  brought  out  from  the  main  stem  in  six  linM, 
the  branches  in  each  line  being  of  course  placed  exactly  one  ahoye 
the  other.  Trees  are  trained  tlins.  so  that  the  air  and  light  may 
fully  benefit  all  pjirtn  of  thera.  The  character  of  a  pretty  bower 
was  imparted  to  the  npace  lictween  every  two  wings  of  the  tree  by 
simply  carryiiiK  »ii  arched  hraiicli  from  wing  to  wing  overhead. 

There  is  hero  a  very  wt  11-liiruiHhed  Peach-wall,  made  of  common 
earth  in  the  .same  way  as  by  M.  Morel  at  Yaise-Lyon,  except  that 
the  base  of  the  wall  was  made  of  rough  stones  instead  of  solid 
stone.  The  coping  is  of  tiles,  not  sloping  down  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall,  bnt  running  clean  from  front  to  back,  the  higher  inde 
being  reserred  for  the  most  important  crop.  Beneath  this  coping 
wooden  supports  project  abont  twenty  inches  from  the  wall,  to 
aooommodate  a  neat  straw  mat  in  ^ring.  Espaliers  are  here 
occasionally  protected  with  these  straw  mats  by  simply  projecting 
from  the  main  support  of  the  espalier  two  little  stays  of  iron 
or  wood,  which  carry  a  rude  and  cheap  span  of  framework,  on 
which  the  mats  are  so  placed  in  spring  Uiat  the  wind  cannot  blow 
them  off. 

There  is  a  School  of  Dendrology  here,  with  the  trees  planted 
in  their  natural  orders,  niid  generally  speaking  good  facilities  for 
teaching  young  men  with  a  taste  for  rural  pursuits. 

Dijon. — The  home-nursery  of  Leconte  here  is  well  kept  and 
instructive.  It  is  an  oblong  piece  of  ground,  about  four  acres  in 
extent,  and  walled  in  on  every  side,  the  walls  being  coped  with 
overlapping  tiles.  All  the  space  ou  both  sides  of  the  walls  was 
planted  with  oblique  cordon  Pear-trees,  trained  on  single  gal- 
Tanised  wires,  attached  to  two  strong  nails  in  the  walls.  A  wall 
about  fifteen  feet  high  was  nearly  ooTcred  with  oblique  cordon 
Pears,  and  as  they  had  so  much  room  to  rise,  the  position  seemed 
particularly  suited  to  them.  Near  at  hand  they  were  grown  to 
the  same  height  by  projecting  a  trellis  above  the  garden-wall, 
so  as  to  form  a  Tery  high  screen  of  cordon  Pears  above  it.  This 
was  done  by  erecting  strong  uprights  of  iron  to  the  required 
height  above  the  wall,  and  then  running  galvanised  wires  from 
the  buttoni  of  the  wall  to  a  strong  horizontal  wire  or  rod  passing 
from  upriglit  to  upright  at  the  top.  Lookini^  along  the  walks, 
cordon  Apples  could  be  seen  stretching  without  interruption 
from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other,  the  eflect  being  very 
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pretty,  thej  were  planted  a  few  incliea  inside  the  box  edging, 
and  between  it  and  lines  of  handsome  pyramidal  Pears,  and, 
as  usual,  chiefly  to  fill  np  neatly  and  permanently  a  space  that 
otherwise  conM  not  be  nsefally  occupied. 

Anqebs. — This  famous  old  town  is  known  almost  everywhere 
for  its  many  and  large  nnrsery-gnrdons.  It  is  a  fine  climate,  this 
of  Anjou — so  genial  as  to  develop  the  Tea-plant  in  perfect  health 
out  of  doors,  and  with  snn  enough  to  spice  the  air  with  the 
fragrance  of  that  noble  evergreen,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  which 
may  bo  seen  used  as  a  promenade-tree  in  the  place  immediately 
outside  the  main  entrance  to  the  nurseries  of  M.  A.  Leroy.  There 
are  many  largo  specimens  and  lines  of  this  plant  in  these  very 
extenaiye  nurseries.  The  Camellia  does  perfectly  well  in  the  open 
air,  and  is  grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  young  plants,  25,000 
being  grafted  every  year.  -Many  other  trees  and  plants  are 
propagated  in  great  quantity — ^Pears  for  example.  Of  one  single 
variety,  Easter  Benrr^,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  plants  are 
grafted  annually.  Of  Duchcsse  d'Angouleme,  25,000  are  yearly 
required ;  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  25,000  ;  that  excellent 
Pear,  Louise  Bonne  d'Avranches,  is  also  required  to  the  extent 
of  25,000  annually ;  and  Doyenne  d'Alencon  to  20,000  phiuts — 
so  that  the  number  of  one  kind  of  Pear  grown  is  alone  sufficient  to 
form  a  nursery  of  itself.  Observe  the  enormous  number  of  Easter 
Beurre  (Doyenne  d'llivor)  required.  This  is  the  Pear  which  wo 
import  from  Franc(!  in  winter.  In  the  region  around  Paris  this 
kind  must  be  grown  against  sunny  walls.  It  is  folly  to  attempt 
its  culture  in  any  other  fashion  in  England.  Quantities  of  this 
fruit  are  sent  from  Paris  to  Bossia,  where  it  commands  a  very 
high  price. 

Fifty  workmen  are  sometimes  employed  in  bndding  here.  The 
fruit-trees  are  budded  as  we  bud  Boses,  and  those  in  which  the 
bods  fail  are  grafted  in  spring.  In  this  way  a  year  is  gained. 
There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  pyramid  pears  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock,  many  of  them  of  great  sise  and  perfect  symmetry, 
the  ground  being  rich  and  deep,  and  perfectly  suited  to  the 
Quince.  Every  kind  of  fruit  sold  or  recognised  as  a  variety  of 
any  merit  is  grown  here  ;  Pears  to  the  number  of  1,028  varieties; 
Vines,  550  distinct  varieties ;  Apples,  800  varieties  ;  Peaches,  250, 
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including  45  of  tlie  ho^i  Ainorioan  kinds;  nnd  so  on.  The  Apple 
is  pliintod  to  ft  cousidcniMo  cxtont  n>4  a  horizontal  cordon,  and 
many  varieties  bear  almndanco  of  fruit,  sojne  of  the  finer  Rnssian 
kinds  heinp:  gathered  early  in  July.  The  following  varieties 
also  bear  alnindantly  as  cordons :  Joanueting,  Astrakan,  Winter 
Pearmain,  Archduchess  Sophia,  Court  PenJu  Plat,  President 
Dnfoy,  several  kinds  of  Beinette,  eeTenJ  kinds  of  Oafille,  Trans- 
parent, and  many  others.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enninerftte 
kinds,  as  nearly  every  first-zate  variety  does  well  when  trained  in 
this  way  and  Rafted  on  the  true  French  Paradise  stoek. 

BoiTBV. — ^This  district  is  so  near  home,  and  its  climate  so  very 
much  like  onr  own,  that  eyen  those  who  believe  the  climate  oif 
Northern  France  to  be  a  delightful  one  will  admit  the  utility 
of  noticing  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  here.  I  first  visited  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  J.  Wood,  an  English  nurseryman,  established  here 
fifty  years.  Speaking  of  fruit-growing  in  France  and  England, 
these  were  hi?4  words :  *'  For  every  single  fruit-tree  sold  in 
England  there  are  one  thousand  sold  in  France!  Every  cottager 
with  ten  square  yards  of  ground  buys  and  ])lniits  fruit-trees.  If 
it  were  not  so,  you  would  not  get  so  much  French  fruit  in 
England."  Generally,  he  said,  the  culture  of  wall-fruit  was 
carelessly  performed  in  that  district,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pear.  Pine  old  specimens  of  Pears  against  the  walls  of  chateanx 
afforded  quantities  of  good  frnit.  Alpine  Strawberries  are  grown 
here  in  considerable  quantity,  and  preferred  to  the  oommon  kind. 
By  ooToring  the  ground  with  a  litUe  mulching  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, and  giving  abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather,  they  get 
them  to  bear  from  early  summer  to  late  autumn,  gathering 
plenty  of  fruit  all  through  this  prolonged  season.  When  gathered 
fresh  from  the  plants,  and  used  with  the  nsnal  accompaniments, 
the  best  v<irictics  of  the  Quatre  Saisons  Strawberry  are  certainly 
excellent.  Mr.  Koger  Leigh  of  Barham  Court  has  grown  them 
extensively  of  late  years,  and  finds  them  a  great  success.  They 
occupy  ground  among  the  fruit-trees.  On  the  occasion  of  a  fete, 
sixty  quarts  of  this  delicate  fruit  were  gathered  in  his  garden  on 
a  single  morning.  Various  fine  kinds  are  grown  ;  some  not  pro- 
ducing runners,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Few  things  are  more 
worthy  of  general  culture  in  England  than  these  long-bearing 
Strawberries;  the  climate  is  even  more  suitable  for  them  than 
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that  of  France.  Their  merit  is  not  only  in  their  continiioiiB 
bearing,  but  in  their  flaToar,  wbidi  ia  better  than  that  of  many 

of  the  larger  kinds. 

In  n  letter  from  M.  Fallot,  writing  from  the  Chateau  dc  Main- 
tenon,  published  in  the  'Bulletin  de  la  Sociot«  d'Horticulture 
d'Eure-et-Loire,'  the  writer  strongly  urges  on  Strawberry -growers 
the  advisability  of  cultivating  the  Four  Seasons  Strawberry  from 
seed  rather  than  from  runners  or  cuttings,  wherever  it  may  be 
practicable.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  beds  of  plants 
grown  on  the  two  aystems.  The  lolmst  habit  of  the  seedlings, 
their  greater  prodnctiTeneaa,  and  the  anperior  beantj  and  die  of 
the  frnit,  give  them  almost  the  appearance  of  being  diffarent 
varieties  of  the  same  plant.  H.  Fallot  has  largely  experimented 
on  the  three  nsnal  methods  of  propagation  by  division,  by  runners, 
and  by  seeds,  with  the  resnlt  that  he  estimates  their  merits  as 
being  in  the  inverse  direction  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named,  that  is  to  say,  the  roots  are  inferior  to  nmners,  and  both 
inferior  to  seedlings.  The  comparatiye  ease,  however,  with  which 
a  large  plantation  may  be  made  from  cnttings  or  runners  has 
great  temptations  for  the  cultivator,  whoso  time  is  taken  up  with 
a  thousand  other  cares.  Last  yearboint,'  a  damp  one,  M.  Fallot's 
crop  was  most  successful,  tlio  fruits  hi  iiig  so  largo  and  fine  that 
when  brought  to  table  they  were  thought  to  be  a  now  variety. 
The  following  is  his  method  of  culture: — "About  the  iniddlo  of 
June  the  b^t  fruit  on  the  finest  plants  are  chosen  for  seed.  They 
are  dried  in  the  son,  and  the  seeds  are  washed  oat,  rejecting  those 
which  remain  floating  on  the  surface.  They  are  sown  in  the 
beginning  of  July  in  a  light  soil,  laked  over  and  covered  with 
straw ;  they  are  shaded  until  germination  has  taken  place,  when 
more  light  is  admitted  graduidly  day  by  day.  The  sowing  may 
be  made  in  pans,  which  may  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  placed  in 
the  shade,  as  may  be  thought  desirable  ;  they  should  be  watered 
daily.  During  the  last  week  in  August  they  are  pricked  out, 
leaving  about  4  in.  between  each  plant,  and  in  March  following 
they  are  planted  out  12  in.  or  15  in.  apart,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  first  fine  days  for  tlio  operation.  All  runners  are 
diligently  nipped  off  during  the  wliole  year,  and  also  flower-buds 
until  tlic  middle  of  June.  From  the  «'ud  of  July  the  plants  are 
in  full  bearing  until  the  first  frosts  set  in.    The  second  year's 
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crop  is  found  to  be  much  more  alnindaiit  than  tlio  first,  and  lasts 
from  the  20th  of  May  until  the  frosts  sot  in,  tlio  plants  fjrowing 
much  more  rapidly  and  vigorously  than  if  tliey  hud  heen  raised 
from  cuttings  or  runners.  From  about  the  middle  of  June  tlie 
plants  are  well  watered  every  day  at  the  rate  of  a  f^allon  of  water 
to  ev«*rY  ten  plants.  After  the  third  year's  crop  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  and  destroyed,  the  order  of  operations  being — first  year, 
sowing ;  second  year,  fint  crop  horn  tbe  end  ci  July  only ;  third 
year,  a  full  and  abundant  crop  from  May  20  until  the  fiint  fioeta 
set  in.  The  seedling  Four  Seasons  Strawberry  being  more 
yigoroofl  in  its  growth  than  the  others,  continues  bearing  to  a 
later  period,  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  forcing,  the  plants  prodnoed 
from  division  or  mnners  being  preferable  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  growers  that  this  variety  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  reproduced  from  seed ;  the  English  and  American 
sorts  not  only  do  not  yield  the  variety  to  which  they  belong,  but 
produce  a  mixture  of  ns  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants,  and 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  propagated  hy  means  of  runners." 

The  fruit-garden  in  the  botanic  gardens  at  Rouen  contains  a 
good  many  of  what  are  called  model  trees,  and  many  cordons ; 
but  on  the  whole,  while  there  is  much  that  is  curious,  it  affords 
little  instruction.  Specimens  in  the  U  form  of  trained  trees 
abound.  The  only  noticeable  feature  was  a  trifling  one — placing 
Willow-wands  in  the  exact  direction  in  which  it  is  dedred  to 
oondnct  the  chief  branches.  That  done,  little  remains  bnt  to  tie 
the  yonng  shoots  to  the  Willows  as  often  There 
was  one  ^od  specimen  here  of  a  winged  pyramid — iA,  a  pyramid 
haying  the  branches  trained  in  fiye  Tertical  lines,  and  with  the 
points  united  by  grafting. 

Tboyes. — This  old  town  is  interesting  to  the  horticoltorist 
from  the  experienced  fruit-growers,  MM.  Baltet,  having  exten- 
siye  nurseries  in  and  near  it.  Their  nursery  is  extensive  and 
rich  in  advanced  specimens  of  pyramidal  and  other  Pear-trees. 
Horizontal  cordons,  where  established,  bear  wonderfully  welL 
Thus  the  Lady  Ajiple,  w(dl  establisiied  on  the  l)oucin  stock,  bore 
fruit  almost  as  thick  as  the  Ap])les  could  sit  on  a  cortlon  not 
closely  pinched  in ;  bnt  on  the  Uoucin  the  shoots  grow  too 
Tigoroasly,  and  do  not  preserve  that  compact  hal>it  which  is  so 
desirable  in  these  trees.   If  the  soU  were  very  poor  and  light  and 
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dtf,  the  tendency  to  OYer-Tigonr  would  be  repressed,  and  the 
Doacin  prove  a  desirable  stock. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  stooks  which  possess  such  admirable 
qualities  are  known  and  easily  procured !  Sappose  the  soil 
to  be  rich,  deep  loam,  wet,  cold,  or  stiff.  By  nsing  the  French 
Paradise,  we  obtain  large  and 
beautiful  fruit.  Plant  the  Bame 
on  a  very  poor,  dry,  hungry, 
or  calcareous  soil,  and  it  is 
almost  useless.  Then  wo  have 
the  Doucin,  which  suits  poor  soil 
to  perfection,  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  thos  good  results  may  be 
prodnoed  cm  soils  of  very  diverse 
and  even  yery  bad  qnalities. 
Here,  as  in  every  garden,  the 
cnltivator  considers  that  cordons 
"are  good,  and  take  up  little 
space."  Of  oonrse,  in  a  large 
pnblic  nursery  like  this,  little 
lines  of  trees  under  the  eye  of 
numerous  daily  visitors,  who  may 
at  times  buy  such  of  them  as  they 
fancy,  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the 
perfect  state  in  which  they  are 
in  private  gardena ;  besides,  a 
number  of  kinds  are  planted,  and 
nut  those  known  to  be  best  worth 
growing,  and  yet  sufficient  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  system 
was  here  afforded. 

There  was  a  good  crop  of  Pear, 
Benrr^Gairgean,  on  a  hedge  formed  of  that  variety.  Several  similar 
hedges  are  formed  beside  it^  and  arranged  rather  closely  together, 
so  that  plants  may  he  placed  between  them  for  the  sake  of  shade. 
As  clipped  hedges  of  Ai  l>or  viteaTe frequently  employed  in  France 
for  giving  shade  to  plants  in  summer,  it  need  scarcely  bo  remarked 
that  the  substitution  of  hedges  of  good  varieties  of  Pears  would  be 
an  improvement.   The  same  may  be  said  of  many  hedges  and 
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diTiding  lines  in  gardens  and  nurseries  ererfwliere.  At  firat  stakes 
are  used  to  support  the  trees,  and  iiidoed,  some  must  be  employed 
till  they  have  attained  their  perfect  deTelopment ;  bat  after- 
wards, if  properly  trained,  they  will  support  each  other  perfectly, 
aud  they  maybe  pruned  and  kept  to  look  as  neatly  as  if  supported 
by  a  costly  trellis,  Alonf,'!^ido  one  of  the  main  walks  a  younp^ 
specimen  of  a  very  carefully  and  neatly  made  curtain  of  this  kind 
may  be  seen.  These  Ledges  bear  as  freely  and  well  as  any  other 
form  of  Pear-tree  whatever.  The  line  of  Bcurre  Clairgeau  was 
grafted  on  Quince  and  Pear  stocks  alternately.  The  trees  on  the 
Quince  were  little  better  than  dead;  thoee  on  the  Pear  were  fine, 
fnll  of  frait,  Bhowing  that  the  varie^  requires  the  Fear  itodk. 

In  another  part  of  the  town  the  Normal  School  of  the  depart- 
ment has  a  garden  behind  it  for  the  purpose  of  teaehing  the 
papils  Mt-cultnre.  Here  double  or  saperimposed  cordons  of 
the  Lady  Apple  bore  fimit  in  great  abundance.  The  walls  were 
made  of  the  dried  stems  of  the  common  Beed,  nailed  between 
rough  cheap  wooden  framework,  the  mass  of  stems  being  about 
two  inches  thick.  A  flat  board  nailed  along  the  top  at  aboat 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  afforded  about  eight  inches  of  coping. 
The  wall  of  the  pchool  for  about  four  feet  from  the  ground  was 
very  neatly  covered  with  dwarf  Peach-trees  which  bore  a  fair 
crop,  and  neatly  covered  a  space  such  as  is  generally  left  bare. 


FantMtu  I  ruining  '»  Jprmutg  m>M». 
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CHAPTEB  XXI. 
THK  Peach  gardens  of  montreuil. 

The  finost  supplies  of  Ponohcs  for  tho  Paris  market  do  not  come, 
as  piiliaps  laany  would  HU"J)pose,  from  the  suuny  sontli  or  the 
balmy  west,  but  from  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris,  where  they 
hm  to  be  grown  on  walls  farnislied  witii  good  copings,  and 
receiTe  in  every  way  careful  protection  and  enltnre.  Approadiing 
Hontrenil  the  country  is  seen  ooTcred  with  good  crops  of  Tcge- 
tablea  and  frnit  to  tiie  tops  of  the  snrronnding  low  hills.  Bnt 
getting  nearer  atill  to  the  village,  a  great  nnmber  of  white  walls, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  appear,  enclosing  rather  small  squares 
of  land,  which  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  Peach.  As  the 
walls  tae  netted  over  many  acres  in  some  parts,  the  eflect  from  a 
distance  is  curious.  In  the  squares  are  small  fruit-trees  and  all  sorts 
of  garden-crops.  T<>  the  visitor  who  examines  the  plantations 
here  it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not  to  tlie  climate  that  the  best 
growers  owe  their  success.  Among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cultivators  having  Peach-gardeus  here,  there  are  many  with  very 
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ehabby-lookiiig  trees  on  the  walls,  while  thoee  in  some  of  the  beet 
gudens  are  pc^eet  modek  of  health,  fertility,  and  ekilfiil  training. 


The  illustrations  to  this  chapter  show  their  mode  of  pruning, 
disbudding,  coveriug  bare  spaces  on  the  stem,  and  other  processes 
in  the  French  system,  and  a  glance  at  any  garden-wall  with  a 
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fteoh-tree  will  suffice  to  idiow  the  difference  between  our  system 
and  the  regular  and  cloae-praning  under  theiis.  A  principal  aim 
with  them  is  at  aeeoring  straight,  well-formed,  well-fnriuflhed,  and 
eqni-diatant  branches, 
and  always  to  spnr  in  the 
shoots  rather  dosely  in 
spring. 

The  garden  of  M.  Che- 
vallier  at  Montreuil  dis- 
plays examples  of  culti- 
vntion     not  niiywlioro 
surpassed.    The  first  im- 
pression   is    good,  for 
the  outer  side   of  the 
walls    is   covered  with 
admirable  specimens  of 
Peach-trees,  the  narrow 
strip  forming  the  horder 
in    which    they  are 
planted  being  eat  off 
from  the  roadside  by  a 
fragile  fenco  covered  with 
Yinra.    This  fashion  of 
utilising  the   oaier  as 
well  as  the  inner  sides  of 
walls  deserves  adoption 
by  all  interested  in  wall- 
fruit  culture.  There  is  no 
aspect  whatever  of  a  wall 
that  may  not  be  used  to 
great  advantage.  Over- 
head   is  a  permanent 
coping  of  plaster,  and 
immediately  beneath  it^ 
and  at  intenrab  of  three 
or  four  feet,  the  spokes 
of  old  wheels  project 
eighteen  inches ;  on  these  are  placed  the  temporary  copings  of 
boards  or  mats  in  spring  in  this  Tory  paradisaical  climate.   In  the 
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garden  admintble  culture  everywhere  prevailB.  The  walk  are 
white — they  are  whitewashed  every  year  with  a  view  to  the 
extermination  of  insecte, — and  the  trees  are  of  the  brightest  and 

healthiest  green.  At  in* 
terrals  the  knnekle-end  of 
the  leg-bone  of  a  sheep 
projects  from  the  wall  a 
couplo  of  in  ell  08  only,  and 
at  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
These  are  placed  so  as  to 
firmly  fix  the  temporary 
copin;^  insprinLj.  The  boards 
t  or  neat  frames  of  straw  are 
placed  beneath  the  perma- 
^  neut  coping  and  on  the 


Smuttf  WMdem 
Ca/iiMg  Hted  t« 

/>ri<!fct  yCMHg 
I'etuh-trftt  im 
spring, 

su{)])orts.     The  space  ]>e- 
tween  coping  and  brackets 
beinfjj  very   narrow,  there 
is     considerable  support 
afforded  to  the  temporary 
covering  at  the  back  part ;  by  attaching  an  eye  to  its  under- 
surface,  and  firmly  tying  it  with  a  twig  of  osier,  wire,  or  strong 
twine,  to  the  bone  projecting  firmly  below,  it  is  aeenred  from 
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danger  of  remoral  by  winda.  The  oold  nuns  whioh  ocear 
during  the  flereral  rnonilw  while  the  treee  are  in  bud  and  flower 
and  the  young  shoots  and  newly-formed  fimit  tender,  run  off 
the  plaster  ooping  on  to  the  temporary  one,  and  from  it  quite 
beyond  the  trees ;  while  Irost  is  effeotnaUy  prevented  from  doing 
eerioQs  harm  by  the  same  means. 

To  suppose  that  this  protection  is  merely  necessary  for  the 
flowers  and  to  secure  fruit,  is  a 
fallacy ;  a  little  temporary  ooping 
isimproTised  here  even  over  quite 
young  trees  without  a  fruit  on 
thorn,  simply  to  guard  their 
leaves  in  spring  from  the  maladies 
consequent  upon  tlie  extreme  cold 
and  many  vicissitudes  of  the 
French  climate  at  that  season. 
This  extemporised  coping  is 
simply  formed  hy  placing  little 
wooden  brackets  against  the  wall 
at  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  placing  thereon  a  thin  rough 
board.  Sooih  a  praetioe  is  not 
known  in  England,  where  there 
is  of  course  quite  as  much 
neoessity  for  it.  The  effect  of 
the  sun  on  the  stem  and  larger 
branches  of  the  tree  isalso  guarded 
against,  pieces  of  bark  or  boards 
being  placed  before  the  short  bole 
or  base  of  the  tree,  the  main 
branches  on  the  upper  parts 
being  carefully  shaded  by  train- 
ing over  them  the  young  branches  of  the  current  year's  wood. 

Black  marks  are  traced  on  the  white  walls  to  show  the  linos 
which  the  main  branches  of  the  trees  arc  to  follow.  In  some 
cases  they  are  <[uite  simple  vertical  or  horizontal  lines,  according 
as  the  form  to  be  attained  may  recjuirc  ;  in  other  places  they  form 
initial  letters,  flourishes,  and  other  ornunu  ntal  shapes  ;  for  though 
the  cultivator  generally  prefers  simple  and  deiiuite  furuis,  he  is 


StCOHii  rruning  cf  Fruiting  Teach  hrmuh.  J' n 
Ch!  at  D  al\7i'e  t-.vo  ivcK\t-l'iuii  to  furnish  thtvti 
/tnr  ikif  J'oUtfwiHg  jfr/ir;  B  rfmains  to  carry 
the  /rtiit,  and  the  sIuhiI  is  cut  nt  A .    t'«i/  R 

m»Hldo^f  mi^M if  timt B did  ivtitw 
JItner-hmib. 
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also  proud  of  his  skill  in  oyerooming  diffionlties  of  training,  and 
ahoiro  it  by  these  enrionsly  and  yery  ancoessfnlly  trained  trees 
against  his  walls.  It  is  only  jnst  to  state  that  these  elaborately- 
trained  trees  bear  fireely  and  well ;  but 
ezoept  for  enriosity's  sake  or  for  show, 
they  should  not  Jl)e  attempted. 

Branches  of  large  trees  trained  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  position,  fifteen  feet,  were 
three  inches  higher  at  the  apex  than  at 
the  bnso,  a  difference  which  scarcely 
remove  d  them  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  yet  Hufficed  to  fj;ive  au  easy 
ascent  to  the  sap,  and  prevent  nil  tendency 
siMUttf frttervittg the Low<r Part  of  the  hrancli  to  slioot  vigOFously  from 

tke  Sitmafnm  tkt  Sum.  .11  '  i  ■ 

any  point  near  the  Imse,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  witli  the  hranclies  when  placed  exactly  in  a  horizontal 
position.  Apart  from  this,  the  growing-point  of  each  main 
branch  is  allowed  to  push  freely  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  sap  to  flow  regularly  through  the  branch,  and  not 
halt  at  any  one  point  to  the  detriment  of  all.  Grafting  by 
approach  is  practised  to  coTer  naked  branches.  Four  to  five 
hundred  Peaches  are  gathered  from  the  best  trees,  or  an  ayerage 
of  about  ten  for  eyery  yard  in  length  of  frniting-branch. 
Cheap  and  rather  thin  planks,  abont  twenty  inches  wide,  are 
preferred  for  the  temporary  coping ;  walls  tweWe  feet  high  would 
be  benefited  by  a  few  inches  more.  Gordons  of  Oalyille  Blanc  and 
other  fine  Apples  are  planted  plentifully  on  the  spaces  between 
the  trees;  no  matter  how  well  the  walls  are  ooyered,  there  is  * 
always  space  for  cordon  trees  between  thrai,  in  consequence  of 
the  branches  haying  an  upward  inclination. 

M.  Lepere's  garden  here  is  largo,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
oblong  spaces  surrounded  by  Peach-walla,  both  walls  and  ground 
being  well  covered  and  cropped.  The  Peach  is  the  favourite 
subject,  but  neat  pyramidal  and  cordon  Pear  and  Apple  trees  are 
also  to  be  seen,  and  the  place  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Outside 
the  entrance  of  the  Peach-grounds  there  is  a  small  garden,  where 
against  a  wall  may  be  seen  several  capital  examples  of  Peach- 
trees,  the  finest  being  trained  after  what  is  called  the  square 
form.    This  is  much  admired  by  the  best  cultivators,  but  they 
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pzefn  and  genenlly  adopt  the  palm-leaf  forma  as  baiiig  the  beat 
The  Candelabrnm  form  is  also  to  be  seen  in  fine  condition  in  this 
ont-of-tlic-way  nook;  it  is  simply  trained  by  raising  vertical 

branches  from  horizontal  ones  running  along  near  the  bottom  of 
the  wall.  But  as  to  the  form  itself,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance — the  two  chief  points  are  corering  the  walls  and  the 


Fruiting  Branch  o/  Peach  tubmititd  to  tk*  third  jftm^i  f^uumg,  D,  r^hich  hot  htmt  th*/ruU  ^ 
thrptuiytar,  it  cut  at  A ,  ike  wtmMmdt  Mtw  F  wm  J^miA  JiMtg  tkotit  M  *^ 
fmr;  emiCwiUUmrthtfndl^iktemi^ttgmmnmrr. 

tioiitment  of  tlie  fruitin^i;  hrancli.  Yot  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  forms  adopted  by  the  most  successful  growers,  who,  however, 
are  sure  to  have  several  trees  most  fantastically  trained. 

An  old  man,  dressed  in  a  blouse,  is  movinpj  along  the  walls, 
nailing  in  tlie  shoots  here  and  there,  and  with  him  a  dozen  young 
men,  his  pupils.  This  is  M.  Lepere,  who  has  a  class  twice  a 
week.    The  principle  of  giving  a  Ml  explanation  of  their  system 

2  B 
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of  doing  anything  well,  animates  all  French  cultivators  more  or 
le8».  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  an  nniunaUy  raocessful  English 
market'gardener  or  fruit-grower  calling  a  class  roniHl  him  at  a 
low  fee,  or  without  fee  ?  The  French,  thonrrh  proud  of  their 
BUCCOBS  in  this  way,  are  cftieful  to  give  il  tlio  fullest  possible 
ventilation  ;  and  those  attending  cannot  fail  to  master  the  culture 
of  the  Peaeli,  if  so  disposed,  following  the  cultivator  as,  gliding 
along  the  wall,  he  stops  and  nails  in  the  shoots,  cuts  out  the 
f(»rcmo8t  branches  here  and  there  that  are  n<»t  wuntnl  for  next 
year's  work ;  and,  in  sliort,  does  and  explains  everything  before 


fnmimg  to  rt^ae*  M/tmiit^:  9md-Mi  Rtamit  ^  the  /TrcetUng  tttratien.  BUcittat 
4Krt4iv^aptd  at  tkt  imtf,  mut  mtt  Mr  tUtrt*  C,  fndming  E,  wkkk  ttart  fruit;  G,  netd 
»rtemtAiiwpt0tM  at  A.  htiti  mmdtkmthi  tPmtUrtmtmtd. 

his  j)U]>ils.  M.  Lep(Te  has  been  cultivating  Peaches  liere  for  a 
couple  of  generations,  and  certainly  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
result. 

The  \v<'ll-inade  walls  all  run  east  and  west,  and  are  placed 
within  al»(iut  ten  yards  (tf  each  other.  This  proximity  of  the 
walls  is  brought  about  so  that  many  walls  may  be  accommodated 
on  a  comparatively  small  space  ;  so  arranged,  they  are  also  eflfective 
in  concentrating  the  beat  and  for  sheltering.  The  ground  is 
thus  divided  into  very  long  narrow  stripe,  the  white  walls 
coTored  with  the  fresh  green  of  healthy  Peach-trees,  and  the 
ground  planted  with  frnit-trees,  Strawberries,  and  Asparagus. 
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The  soil  is  of  a  culcareous  nature,  and  the  long  strips  enclosed  by 
the  walls  are  generally  about  fourteen  yards  across.  The  syringe 
is  rarely  or  never  used,  sulphur  being  the  remedy  for  spider. 
The  ground  is  in  all  cases  mulched  near  the  trees,  a  wide  alley 
being  left ;  and  for  preparation  of  the  border  they  simply  trench 
and  manure  the  ground  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  and  about  six  feet 
wide.  The  trees  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  and  are  trained 
to  assume  a  variety  of  shapes,  words  and  figures.  The  Candela- 
brum shape  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful.    To  form 


Spring  a*p*(t  of  Fruii  CanUn  Jormed  in  Sor:k  Cfrm<xny  fy  .>/.  Le^fre  /tit,  on  the  uimt  plan  itj 

thf  hftt  giinif»s  at  Montrmil. 

it,  two  branches  are  taken  along  to  the  right  and  left  near  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  From  the  uppermost,  single  shoots  are 
taken  at  regular  intervals  to  the  top  of  the  wall — the  lower 
branch  simply  running  along  to  the  end  and  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  or,  in  other  words,  forming  a  great  oblong  frame  for  the 
interior.  Then  there  is  the  Montreuil  fan  shape,  but  with  the 
divisions  somewhat  far  from  the  base  in  most  cases,  and  several 
modifications  of  the  common  horizontal  mode  of  training,  which 
we  employ  so  much  for  the  Pear,  but  never  for  the  Peach. 
These  seem  favourite  varieties,  and  by  their  means  the  walls  are 

2  B  2 
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perfeoUy  covered— if  indeed  one  can  dnw  any  distinction 
between  tho  walls  here,  which  are  all  as  fresh-looking  as  a 
meadow  in  May. 

A  form  presenting  tbo  advantage  of  the  cordon,  without  its  too 
confined  and  unnatural  development,  is  very  common.  It  is 
properly  termed  the  U,  boariuf^  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
letter  mucli  elongated.  Frequently  this  is  doubled,  and  a  tree 
with  four  ascending  branches  obtained.  Thepo  forms  are  excellent 
ior  poor  ground,  or  that  in  which  the  Peach  grows  with  but  little 


Mtit  ^  Pruning  /o  emttr  tan  ^aett 
m  lie  tmmchea  ttf  /VwcA-Avm,  firtt 
year.    The  tkoott  arising  frt>m  the 

tuJi  A.  /:,  ('.  .?>!./  n,  .>'-,-  .u'/.Kvr,/  J 
^rirsvjrftiy,  and ttrc  mttitui  in  dnrin;; 


Xf99$ii  ^  ^nvnAmf  4{^fniiMfiNVp  mmm^^vim^  ^»  C**  ly^ 
mrt  Mr«iiwAr  dtvikiftd /rmm  thr  to  n  ktVk  tkr 
MMT^  IfHtn  rtfir  bt  tkt fnttding Jignrt.  This  /gnrt 
sh,KL<t  tht  mpptanmc*  rf  tkt  hmmekn  h^frrt  tkt 
fmnu^. 


vigour.  The  number  of  Iruit  bonic  l>y  the  finer  examples  of  trees 
here  ran*;*'  from  four  to  live  hundred,  and  this  without  in  the 
least  injuriuf^'  the  tree.  As  to  the  pinching  of  the  summer  shoots 
after  tli<  y  nri-  laid  in,  it  is  done  according  to  their  strength  ;  but 
the  gn  at*  1  number  are  pinched  at  from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  tlie 
lateral  bi  ancites  that  spring  from  these  are  of  course  pinched  also, 
while  weak  shortish  branches  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full 
extension.  The  pruning  is  distinct  from  onrs  in  this :  it  is  done 
on  the  spnr,  and  not  on  the  cntting-ont  principle.  We  generally 
leave  the  shoots  of  the  past  year  long,  and  cut  away  a  good  deal 
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of  the  old  wood  ;  here  the  branches  arc  conducted  in  straight  lines 
and  regularly  spurred  in  every  year,  fruit  and  wood-buda  being 
left  at  the  base,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  oultiTator.  The 
wood  of  the  ettnent  year  Is  laid  in  against  the  waU  with  nails  and 
shreds,  just  in  our  own  waj,  only  thicker,  as  of  conrse  must  be  the 
ease  when  a  elose  array  of  spars  along  each  shoot  has  to  be 
obtained.  This  system  is  perfectly  suited  for  onr  wants,  provided 
we  take  care  to  protect  the  young  shoots  and  flowers  in  spring,  as 
eommon-sense  directs.  In  any  case,  the  perfect  control  exerdsed 
over  the  tree,  the  equable  famishing  of  frait-bnds  in  every  part, 


\rftkeP«aek.  rk*dmt$ 
mBtPt  tkf  Jndt  mrt  rrttdiud  taul  tte^tJ, 

A,  A  removed,  nmi  thf  two  l(Kv<-r  sh^vls 
Jmmitk  the  /rttiting  tiL>ood  /or  tkt  /oUowimg 


Sk0«t  ^  Pmck  toixJkoMt  Frmt :  tAo  bnutdUt  A, 
wkiek  vrmtd  kmv€  item  rrtamtd  had  tkftkttt 

bornf  a  r n'/,  Icci'me  u$e  'cts,  and  tht  thivt  B 
is  cut  at  C  /iivour  tkt  develoftment  oj D,  D, 
wkkh  u'l//  i^e  thtfimMig  tnmtktt  qf  Ike 
ftUomimg  ytmr. 


and  the  beantifol  symmetry  of  a  tree  thns  managed,  have  an 
interest  for  all  students  of  froit  eoltore. 

In  passing  abng  by  the  walls,  grafting  by  approach  may  be 
seen  in  operation  here  and  there,  with  the  object  of  coYering 
naked  spots,  strengthening  shoots,  and  even  adding  a  yoang 
shoot  to  the  base  of  an  old  spar  that  has  become  too  long.  An 
interesting  example  of  its  utility  was  shown  by  the  outer  branch 
of  a  tree.  It  is  considered  very  desirable  that  the  lower  and 
outer  branch  of  a  Palmetto  Verrier  should  be  the  strongest  and 
highest  of  all,  so  as  to  secure  a  flow  of  sap  to  the  lower  parts  of 
the  trees,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  rapidly  towards  the  higher 
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ports,  and  thus  spoil  all.  In  one  case,  one  of  the  enter  branches 
was  feeble  and  delicate,  and  did  not  seem  to  pnsh  mnch  more 


than  to  the  bend,  from  whence  it  ouglit  to  have  grown  strong  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  A  healthy  unci  vigorous  nhoot  of  a  noigh- 
bonring  tree  was  grafted  on  it  by  approach,  and  in  the  course  of 
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a  single  season  the  desired  strength  was  obtained,  and  the  dioot 
went  vigorously  to  the  top  of  the  wall  Not  only  are  the  pmner^s 
best  precautions  taken  to  secure  abundance  of  vigour  and  sap  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  specimen,  but  slow-growing  and  not  very 
vigorous  kinds  are  grafted  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  tree,  so 
as  to  prevent  in  the  complc^tost  manner  the  tendency  which  the 
sap  has  to  rush  towards  the  higher  points.  To  show  the  differ- 
ence between  cultivators,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  M.  Lepere 
conHiders  this  precaution  indispensable;  wliilo  another  distin- 
guished cultivator  in  the  same  nein;libourhood  does  not  practise 
it  at  all,  but  pinches  the  upper  shoots  and  deprives  them  of 
leaves  when  too  vigorous,  and  thus  preserves  the  most  perfect 


DUbud/Umg  of  the  Pfack,  ttt»ndytnr.  C  and  A  DitiuddiHf  ^  iht  Ptmekf  tte»md  year.  If  $u> 
an  rtmn^d ;  B,  B,  /Mrmi$k ikt  wod/or ikt  fruit  b*  borm omU,  Hit emt  at  F,  imvimg  C 
ftUtmbityHir.  to/urnithtlmfindingwiod/vrtktfMimuig 

year. 


health  in  his  trees.  This  repulsion  of  the  sap  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  trees  is  also  effected  to  some  extent  by  the  use  of  the  wide 
temporary  coping,  which  gua!-ds  ac!;ain.st  frost,  and  keeps  the 
growth  down  by  partly  excluding  li^'lit  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall.  When  it  is  removed,  and  wlicn  all  daii^^  r  of  frost  is  past, 
the  sap  haw  tlowod  ho  freely  into  tlie  lower  branches  that  but  little 
trouble  iH  required  to  keep  the  tree  in  a  j)erfe{'tly  equable  state,  all 
parts  of  tli(^  wall  doing  a  full  ain(<unt  of  work.  I  noticed  some 
walls  alongside  a  road  at  Montreuil  made  of  l»locks  of  plaster  two 
feet  long,  one  foot  high,  and  five  inelies  thick,  forming  a  strong 
wall.    The  blocks  are  ^old  at  about  lifty  shillings  per  huudied. 
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The  walls  arc  about  nine  feei  lugh^andhaye  a  coping  of  plaster  sis 
inohes  wide.  Plaster  is  very  cheap  in  the  neiglibourbood,  being  dog 
np  in  quarries  qnite  near  to  the  gardens,  and  thus  it  is  easy  to  form 
a  neat  and  tbiu  projection  from  the  ridge  of  plaster  which  forms 
the  top  of  the  wall,  by  placing  boards  underneath  till  the  coping 
sets.  This  juittection  is  more  necessary  at  tlie  west  and  south 
than  at  the  east,  the  cold  rains  being  more  feared  than  frost, 
and  more  ditficult  to  guard  against ;  for  while  a  narrow  coping 
will  save  the  trees  from  frost,  it  is  not  so  eU'ective  against  cold 
driving  rains.  It  is  particukrly  noticeable  tliat,  no  mutter 
what  form  of  tree  is  adopted,  all  the  fruiting  branches  are 


Cnt/tiig  by  a^/fr{><fch  to  Jmrmitk  hart  »^ ft  ox  f if  maim  bntnckt*^  tkt  Pm€k'trrt.  The  tfcomt 
tpriftg  n/trr  grtt/timg,  lukem  the  Cruft  iui*  Jlrmiy  imi/td,  tM*  lAfOt  Dit  tUtmtC,  and  Bjonm*  m 
m^hptactd  ^latt. 

higher  at  the  apex  than  tlie  base,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
horizontal  line,  as  is  the  case  with  us.  Perhaps  to  the  passing 
visitor  some  of  the  trees  in  their  full  summer  dress  might  a]»pear 
to  have  their  branches  horizontally  placed  ;  but  even  in  cases 
where  there  is  most  room  for  the  supposition,  the  outer  ends  of 
the  dioots  are  in  &ct  several  inches  higher  than  where  they  spring 
from  the  ascending  axis. 

Many  cordons  are  to  be  seen  in  abundant  bearing  in  the  garden^ 
both  against  the  walls  and  in  the  open.  The  OalTiUes  against 
the  walls  were  Tory  good,  and  were  not  always  confined  to  a  single 
line,  bvt  were  superimposed.   It  is  a  better  plan  to  confine  them 
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to  a  single  siem,  allowing  ihi^i  to  elongate  as  mnoh  as  space  will 
pennit,  that  is,  if  the  space  to  he  ooTered  is  a  mere  narrow  strip 
of  wail  as  is  the  case  nnder  these  Peach-trees,  and  the  ohjeet  he 
to  secure  a  crop  of  the  finest  fmit  Some  of  the  CalTille  and 
other  Apples  to  be  seen  here  on  cordons  haye  nnt-brown  scars 
near  the  apex,  showing  where  the  destructive  "worm"  has  hwn 
cut  out  of  the  fruit ;  by  taking  it  in  time  the  fruit  ifi  saved,  and 
this  attention,  which  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
fruit,  is  repaid  in  the  case  of  the  Calville,  for  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  which  such  very  high  prices  are  sometimes  received  by 
the  owner  of  this  garden.  It  need  liardly  be  added  that  such 
prices  are  for  fruit  exceptiouaUy  iine,  both  as  to  appearance  and 


MultifU  Crafting  by  approach,  to  /urnUh  bare  tpactM  on  tht  ttemt  oj  rouh-lrtet.    A,  A,  A, 


sixe.  There  are  specimens  of  the  Peach  trained  as  cordons  hearing 
plenty  of  firnit,  hot  they  present  few  adyantages  in  this  case  that 
should  make  them  he  preferred  to  forms  that  are  more  fully 

developed.  It  is  not  with  them,  as  with  the  Apple  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  a  union  that  induces  a  very  dwarf  development, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bein  -:  rnnfmed  to  a  single  stem  they  are  apt 
to  push  t(x>  rigorously.   M.  Lep^e  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 

favour  of  the  system. 

The  U  form  is  so  pretty,  successful,  and  generally  adopted,  that 
the  following  remarks  on  its  formation  by  M.  Lepere  can  hardly 
iful  to  be  useful : — 

"  This  graceful  form  is  very  easy  to  establish,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  it  to  those  amateurs  who  have  but  little  wail  space  to 
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devote  to  Peaoh-growing.   Peach-trees  planted  in  this  way  afford 

tbo  means  of  growing  a  namber  of  varieties  in  a  small  compasB, 
and  of  speedily  obtain  in*];  n  well-trained  tree  in  full  l>enring. 
After  Inivino^  chosen  healthy  trees,  eighteen  months  ohl,  full  of 
buds  at  the  l)as<\  they  are  cut  down  to  within  eight  inches  of  the 
graft  at  the  time  of  planting.  When  the  tirst  leaves  begin  to 
appear,  two  wt'll-})lac<'d  shoots,  situated  about  six  inches  above  the 
•rraft,  arc  chosen,  oiio  on  each  side  of  the  stem.  These  aro  int«  ndt*d 
to  form  the  two  main  branches  that  are  afterwards  to  be  traint  d 

in  the  U  sliape.  The  ends  of 
these  two  branches  are  then 
turned  directly  upwards,  care 
being  taken  that  the  extremities 
are  j)erfectly  free,  so  that  their 
development  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with, 

"The  space  to  he  given  in 
planting,  when  the  mil  is  of  the 
beet  kind,  is  ahont  a  yard  to  each 
tree,  which  will  leave  an  interval 
of  eighteen  inches  between  each 
principal  vertical  •  branch,  thus 
allowing  sufficient  room  for  nail- 
ing in  the  summer  shoots.  When 
the  soil  is  not  so  favourable  for 
Peach -growing,  the  trees  can  be 
planted  two  yards  from  each  other 
D<:.>i!s.^th,fr,^,ji.:grif:,.r,,:(\i„.hi,»,'f  and  trained  in  the  form  of  the 
^'^'Jj^Lyj^^i  A/r^>.r^/..^  ^y.w  Jj^iI.Ij,        i,j  this  case,  as  in  the 

otiier,  the  principal  branches  will 
be  eighteen  inches  apart.  Three  years  ago  1  planted  on  a  southern 
usjiect  some  Peach-trees  in  the  form  of  the  single  U.  They 
yield  on  an  average  one  hundred  Peaches  each  every  year.  The 
wall  against  which  tlu-y  are  trained  is  ten  feet  high,  and  they 
were  in  full  bearing  the  tliird  year. 

"  I  give  the  preference  to  this  form  over  the  oblique  cordon, 
because,  the  principal  branches  being  trained  in  a  perfectly 
upright  position,  the  sap  is  more  equally  divided  amongst  the 
smaller  shoots,  and  if  a  tree  or  two  La]>pen  to  die  'in  a  fully 
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formed  pUnUtioo,  iLc  :  :«??rT-7  :c.  'Six:         Tri,-.!  ilu 

It  L.^-  -11.  -7.  a  -'^^  flii'i^i  il^ 

Tl*        Sr-WM  -aa  iif*r*f:r%  t*  maCj 

In  tie  'AL J.rsi  :r.*  is»i!inftti  ro«- 

the  tine  cf  eonlr.z  ir.v>  le^  c»'2a€s  • 

<i:-*t:ir?,A:i  ^«  all  *1  /ng  tLe  cpper  ei^e 
of  tie  Irii^cL,  when  e»r.AUnt  watch- 

fnlne^i*  of  trair.:::?  u  not  paraa^ 
IVs^id^is,  if  «:Ter*l  trees  Lappen  to  die, 
acd  the  olIt  tre^  arail^lU  to  r^-jlace 
them  are  tL^^  frora  rL*f  nar-j^^ry,  the 

place  tL'rT  will  OCCTipV '.n  th*;  wall  will 
ih^4*r«i       the  brar.'-h'-^  of  the  uM 
tr»:»     aii'i  the  V'»nr.2  ol---^  will  be  in- 

m 

j-ire«i  :V>r  waiit  of  l:i:ht  iiiid  air.  As  I 
h.ivr-  already  ^ui-l.  the  U  form  is  tlie 
rii'  -t  e:t-y  to  tr.iiu,  the  m*jst  graceful 
to  the  eye,  and  more  pr'  -lific  ilmix  the 
oblique."  In  many  yaita  of  France 
may  be  seen  fine  resalts  obtained  hj 
growing  trees  on  this  simple  principle. 
Occasionalij  the  points  of  trees 
trained  in  Uie  U  and  dooble  XT  forms 
are  nnited  by  grafting  by  approaeh. 
This  does  not  in  their  case  seem  to  be 
any  advantage. 

The  reason  why  the  Poach  is  so 
successfully  cultivated  at  Montrenil 
is,  that  the  cultivators  pay  thorough 
and  cons^tant  attention  to  its  wants, 
with  which  a  life-long  experience 
has  made  tht  m  iamiliar,  Th*-  trees 
are  at  uU  times  well  attended  to.     Quite  as  good  and  as  certain 


On*  tiilr  it  >fft  nnfumuhfl  t*  * 
tkt  0Htii>u  wkuk  Uu  trtt  it  U 


Penth  trititfJ  in  tht  M'hI'U  I  /i'rm.  u-ifk 
the  ^  iitt  9/  tht  bnmcktM  mnitti  h 
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retiilts  could  be  attuned  with  the  Peach  in  many  of  the  sonthern 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  particnhurly  if  its  cnltnre  were 
made  a  speciality  of,  as  it  is  in  France.  Indeed,  some  of  onr  sea- 
shore districts  would  seem  to  be  more  faTonrable  for  Peach-enltnre 
than  the  neighbonrhood  of  Paris.  When  cnltiyators  devote  them- 
selres  entirely  to  a  sabject,  they  soon  learn  all  its  wants,  and,  more- 
over, attend  to  thorn  at  the  right  moment.  It  is,  of  conrse,  nnfur 
to  ex| M  ( t  as  much  from  gardeners  concerned  with  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  often  without  good  appliances  for  the  culture  of 
any. 

It  is  n  mattor  for  rci^ret  thai  public  attention  has  been  to  .some 
extent  called  away  from  the  many  uses  and  advantages  of  walls 
iu  our  climate,  and  that  we  have  made  uo  progress  in  protecting 
or  managing  wall-trees  corresponding  with  our  advances  in  other 
respects.  Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  garden 
walls  ought  to  be  aV>ulished  altogether.  One  cannot  believe  that 
such  people  can  ever  have  seen  the  excellent  results  produced  by 
well-managed  garden  walls — results  as  beautiful  as  profitable. 
Why,  even  if  we  could  erect  glass-houses  by  the  economical  aid  of 
a  magic  wand,  the  good  fruit-grower  would  still  find  uses  for  a 
large  extent  of  wall-surfiMe.  As  things  are  at  present,  all  should 
aim  at  greater  success  in  the  protection  and  management  of  wall- 
trees.  Our  chief  want  of  success  now  is  due  to  not  preserving 
the  iowers  and  tender  young  leaves  from  the  sleety  oold  rains,  and 
frost,  during  the  cold  and  changeable  spring  common  to  northern 
France  and  the  British  Isles. 
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FIG  CULTURE  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  PARIS. 

Fio  culture,  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  very 
peculiar  and  interest iug,  as  well  as  successful,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  the  southern  counties  of  England.  The  Fig  hearing  well  as 
a  healthy  standard  tree  at  Arundel  and  elsewhere  in  Sussex, 
without  any  attention,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  Parisian 
mode  is  perfectly  applicable  in  sunny  spots  in  England.  It 
might  even  be  carried  out  on  the  railway  embankments  in  our 
sonihem  eonntiea.  The  system  of  coltore  is  founded  on  the  habits 
of  the  Fig  in  the  climates  of  Paris  and  London.  In  hot  conn  tries 
the  Fig  18  an  evergreen  tree,  growing  and  hearing  almost  per- 
petually. In  cold  countries  the  Fig  loses  its  leayes  in  winter,  and 
heoomesy  in  fact,  a  deeidnons  tree.  Then  the  mdimentary  Figs 
home  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  instead  of  &lling  off  prematurely, 
as  most  other  frnits  wonld  do,  seem  to  rest  stationary ;  in  the 
spring  they  recommence  their  growth,  and  ripen  off  into  the 
large,  suocnlent,  and  well-flavoured  Figs  supplied  to  the  Paris 
market  in  snmmor.  The  French  call  those  Figs  that  require  part 
of  two  years  for  their  development  "  fignes-fleurs those  formed 
in  spring  and  which  ripen  during  warm  autnmns  are  known  as 
*'  secondes  figues,"  or  "  ligues  d'automne."  These  ripen  but  rarely 
in  the  climate  of  Paris,  and  it  is  to  the  care  of  the  "  ligues -fleurs,'* 
or  Figs  formed  in  the  preceding  year,  that  all  attention  is  given. 
To  protect  them  and  the  young  branches,  the  trees  are  trained  in 
long  sweeping  shoots,  pretty  near  the  soil,  and  in  such  a  form  that 
they  may  bo  readily  buried  in  the  ground  when  the  winter  and 
its  dangers  come.  The  frosts  are  often  of  great  severity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  Fig  would  hate 
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little  or  no  chance  if  left  exposed.  So  in  antnran  the  cultivators 
train  the  hraiu-lies  into  four  bundles,  make  a  little  trench  for 
each,  and  covi  r,  as  shown  hy  the  figures,  with  small  sloping  banks 
of  soil,  protecting  the  crown  of  the  root  by  means  of  a  little  cone 
of  earth,  which  merges  gradually  info  the  four  little  ridges  that 
cover  the  branches.  When  the  plantation  is  made  on  deeply 
inclined  ground,  a  somewliat  different  system  is  followed,  as  is 
also  shown  by  the  illustrations.  ^lost  of  the  details  of  the 
culture  are  taken  from  Du  Breuils  "  Culture  des  Arl)res  et 

Arbris.seaux,"  from  the  publisher  of 
which,  copies  of  the  figures  were 
purchased.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  Argenteuil,  for 
making  my  visits  to  thai  town  and  its 
Fig-plantations  pleasant  and  instrao> 
live.  In  the  climate  of  Paris  the  Fig- 
tree  is  grown  as  a  low  shrub,  with  free 
sweeping  branches  arranged  in  single 
lines,  or  planted  all  together  on  a 
piece  of  ground  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
and  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
may  be  called  a  "figgery."  The 
branches  of  these  tufty  trees  are  not 
allowed  to  grow  longer  than  from  six 
to  nine  feet,  »o  that  the  tree  may  be  oon- 
veniently  buried  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter.  Those  varieties  which  pro- 
duce rudimentary  Figs  in  autumn  in 
abundance  arc  the  only  ones  grown, 

"J^Ji'^^r^^-  of  the  cnrrent  year  very 

tkot* /armed dnnng the cnrrttiijtMr,  rarrlv  arrivo  at  nuituritv.  Argentcuil 
\  AiMdrmUmemimwyFip,!:.         ^^^^         Frette   are    the   two  most 

famous  localities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig-tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Before  the  southern  railways  were 
constructed,  these  two  villages  used  to  supply  the  whole  of 
Paris  with  all  the  green  Figs  that  were  seen  in  the  markets.  The 
introduction  of  the  Fig-tree  into  Argenteuil  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  two  centuries  ago.  It  is  cultivated  in  orchards  in 
deeply  dug  and  richly  manured  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  a 
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siliceous,  calcareous,  and  clayey  nature,  well  sheltf  rrd  fr  ^m  the 
north  and  north-west  winds,  and  open  to  the  south  and  east. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Tip,  extends  over  a  space  of  one  hundred 
and  tliirty  arros,  tlu;  production  heinpj  somewhere  ahout  four 
hundred  thonsiind  Fii^.s  per  annum.  The  variety  grown  in  this 
locality  is  the  lUan<|notl«'  or  White Courcourelle,  and  the  method 
of  growing  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

Layers,  raised  in  ])ask('ts  or  in  the  ordinary  >Yay.  arc  planted  in 
the  month  of  March  in  holes  about  four  feet  six  iuehfs  in  diaui<  ter 
and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  filled  with  well-manured  mould. 
The  planting  is  performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  roots  of  the 


layer  arc  buried  from  ten  inclics  to  one  foot  deep,  and  that  tiic 
stem  "whicli  s])rings  out  of  the  earth  in  an  oldi(jne  direction  should 
be  covered  with  from  tliree  to  four  inclies  of  earth.  To  form  the 
stool  more  quickly,  two  layers  may  he  planted  in  the  same  hole 
instead  of  only  one.  In  this  case  the  two  layers  are  placed  in 
lines  parallel  to  those  of  the  plantation  at  eight  inches*  distance 
from  each  other,  and  in  snch  a  way  that  the  stems  are  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  direction  of  this  line.  The  surface  of  the  hole 
should  he  at  least  a  foot  helow  that  of  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
rest  of  the  soil  is  arranged  slantwise  round  the  stem  of  the  layer, 
so  that  the  rain-water  may  he  easily  retained  round  the  roots  of 
the  young  trees.   The  trees  are  planted  five  or  six  yards  apart, 
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the  lines  being  separated  by  a  qiaoe  of  about  four  yards,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  quincnncial  arrangement.  These  young  plants  are 
left  to  themsolvpa  dnring  the  whole  of  the  snmmer,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  thorn  from  drought  by  means  of  frequent  watering 
and  careful  coveriiicj.  Diirin-,'  the  first  half  of  November,  when 
the  first  cold  days  set  in  and  the  trees  are  complettdy  bare  of 
leaves,  a  dry  day  is  chonon  when  the  ground  is  not  too  damp,  and 
the  young  branch  is  carofnily  bent  downwards  until  it  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  It  is  then  covered  up  with  a  layer  of 
earth  a  foot  deep,  to  preserve  it  from  the  cold.  Towards  the  end 
of  February,  as  soon  as  the  weather  has  become  mild,  the  branehee 
aro  uneoT^red  and  tbe  treneb  is  arranged  the  name  as  it  ma 
before  eartbing  up.  Tbe  development  of  tbe  young  plant  is  again 
allowed  to  piooeed  dnring  tbe  summer,  to  be  again  earthed  np 
when  Noyember  sets  in. 
The  third  spring  after  planting,  a  fine  day  is  chosen  towards 


Fig^rrt  mUk  tkt  tmmcJktt  tndm/id  im  fww  sett. 


the  middle  of  March  the  yonnj,'  stem  is  cut  at  from  six  to  eight 
inches  from  the  ^Tound,  so  as  to  favour  the  production  of  a  large 
crop  of  shoots,  which  will  afterwards  form  the  principal  branches 
of  the  tree.  These  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  through  the 
summer,  and  are  earthed  up  in  autumn.  This  process  is  performed 
accordincr  to  the  following  directions :  — A  dry  day  is  chosen 
when  llic  soil  is  in  a  friable  condition,  so  that  it  will  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  branches  without  leaving  any  empty  places. 
The  soil  used  should  be  free  from  leayes,  grass,  and  stiaw,  which, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  buried  branches, 
would  cause  them  to  become  rotten.  It  is  also  necessary  to  pull 
off  the  half-grown  autumn  Figs,  which  would  rot  in  the  earth, 
and  cause  the  same  mischief  as  any  other  decomposing  yegetable 
matter.  These  precautions  haying  been  taken,  the  branches  of 
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tlie  tree  are  divided  into  four  equal  bundles,  each  being  tied  to- 
gether with  string.  As  many  trenches  as  there  are  bundles  of 
branches  are  then  dug  in  the  ground.  Each  trench  commences 
at  the  foot  ni  tiie  tree,  and  is  made  of  snffident  depth  to  eontain 

the  bundles  of   

branohes.  They  are 
dag  in  different 
direotions,  accord- 
ing as  the  groond 
is  inclined  or  hori- 
sontal.  In  the  former 
case  they  aie  dng  all 
in  the  same  upward 
direction;  when, 
however,  the  ground 
is  level,  they  ra- 
diate equally  from 
the  centre.  The 
earthing  up  of  the 
branches  being  ac- 
complished accord* 
ing  to  these  direc- 
tions, each  bundle  is  covered  with  monld  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches^  a  small  oone  being  piled  up  exactly  over  the  root. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  a  damp,  warm  day  is  chosen  for 

uncoyering  the  bnried 
Fig-trees.  The  sooner 
this  operation  is  ac- 
complished the  more 
forward  will  be  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  and 
the  ripeninp:  of  the 
fruit  ;  but  the  early 
fruit  is  often  destroyed 
by  the  late  frosts.  For 
this  reason  some 
growers     prefer  to 


SAtwmg  Ikt  Mmb  9/  tmrying  tkt  Fig-trw  cmUivattd  M  Ituet 


defer  this  operation  until  the  end  of  March,  although  the  trees 
frequently  suffer  from  being  thus  suddenly  exposed  to  the  heat  of 

2  c 
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the  sun,  and  the  fniit  does  not  ripen  so  welL  Othezs  nneoTer  one- 
belf  their  treee  at  the  end  of  Febmary,  and  the  other  half  at  the 

end  of  March.  By  this 
means  a  better  nverage 
crop  is  insnred  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 
The  branches  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by 
equal  distaiiceB,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  ruhhingafjainst  the 
fruit,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  blackening 
them,  and  render  them 
eompesatively  worthleee. 
Thoee  branehes  that  are 
too  near  the  giovnd  are 
held  up bymeansof  forked 
Pig^rtt planted  on  s\-/'i»£ gr<'i<'„i.  -.viih  F.itikBmtim  m  pleoeg  of  wood.  Thesoil 

linvrr  tid*  to  brttrr  retain  the  water.  *  •  «       «i  « 

IS  caiefDlly  levelled 
where  the  ground  is  horisontal,  e  little  hollow  being  made  round 
the  root  of  the  tree  to  hold  the  rain-water.  Trees  that  are 
planted  on  sloping 

ground  require 
hollows  to  be  made  in 
the  soil,  so  that  the 
water  which  flows 
from  the  liif^her 
ground  may  be  col- 
lected at  the  root 
of  each  tree.  In 
this  way  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture 
is  insured  during  the 


whole   of   the  sum-  StOim  dimHiMgFfr-in*  plmnUd  tm  tmeHmnl  grvtmi,  vkk  Bmrtk 

met,  besides  which  s^ur^ik,^. 

the  soil  is  prevented  from  being  cut  up  by  the  rains.  This  plan 

would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  plantations  on  the 
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steep  slopes  of  railway  embankments.  Henceforward  the  young 
shoots  growing  from  the  stock  are  carefully  cat  o£f;  otherwiBe 
they  would  wortken  tlie  larger  hrnnches.  These 
precautions  are  taken  during  the  fifth  year. 

In  the  spring  of  the  sixth  year  the  oldest 
branches  are  of  the  form  shown  in  our  illustration.  ^ 
The  operation  of  ni])ping-ofT  the  huds  at  the  end  ^ 
of  each  l)ranch  is  performed  as  soon  as  the  un-   a  A 
covered  trees  begin  to  show  signs  of  springing 
into  leaf;  that  is  to  say,  on  some  tine  day  tljo 
bad  on  the  end  of  each  lateral  shoot  is  pinched  off 
so  as  io  UtToax  the  formatioii  of  hods  on  the  wood 
lower  down,  aa  well  as  for  the  eneoaragement  of 
any  young  Figs  that  already  show  signs  of  making 
their  appearanee.    Ahont  one-half  of  the  bnds 
on  the  side-branches  are  also  pinched  off»  choosing  strm  „/  f.-^  th,  sink 
those  that  are  nearest  to  the  yonng  Figs.  Two, 
however,  are  always  left  on  near  the  base  of  each 
branch,  and  one  towards  the  tip,  in  order  to 
draw  ap  the  sap.    The  end-shoot  of  each  branch 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  hut  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bad  immediately  below  the 
one  at  the  end  is  allowed  to  remain  on,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
more  for  the  purpose  of  producing  side-branches,  which  ought  to 

be  left  about  a  foot  from  each  otlior  on 
each  stem.  As  soon  as  the  voung  shoots 
are  about  two  inches  long,  the  shoots  on  all 
the  lateral  branches  and  on  the  end-branch 
are  nipped  ofl'— a  fine  day  being  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  Of  the  former  only  a  single 
shoot — the  one  nearest  the  base  of  the 
branch — ^is  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  re- 
place the  one  which  bears  the  frnit  of  the 
year.  The  shoot  at  the  end  of  the  terminal 
branch  ia  allowed  to  remain,  and  some  of 
the  lateral  ones  intended  to  hear  frnit 
Mrv«r.c.wv-r.  ^  foUowing  ycar.    These  last  are 

i^Miced  ont  so  that  they  may  receive  an  equal  amonnt  of  sunshine 
without  heing  interwoTen  or  rubbing  their  leaves  against  the 

2  0  2 


yfitr  n/l/T  p'i%niing. 
J  he  ftt'iHts  o/  the 
thttott  A,  A,  A,  A, 
art  pimcktd  off  in 
S^Hg  t0  favomr  the 
drt-flofmumt  ^  tht 
J-'igt,  amd  mU» 
WMxi-hudt  at  tkt  btM 
^  tht  thopti. 


Kjfimmei  with  y&HHg  ri\-j. 

'I'k/^  latrr.il  tU<-  hmis  A.  B,  /}, 
B,  are  ^ituheJ  in  ■'■</>rii^', — ttua 
at  the  bate,  D,  D,  and  on»  mt 
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fruit.  As  soon  as  the  proper  number  of  branches  that  each  stool 
ought  to  bear  is  reached,  all  new  shoots  growing  on  the  parent- 
stem  are  nipped  off. 

Although  the  Figs  whioh  make  their  appearance  dnring  the 
enrrent  year  ripen  with  difficnltj,  a  oertun  number  may  be  grown 
in  fiiTonrable  years.  Their  ripening  is  hastened  in  the  following 
manner.  Those  branches  which  appear  to  be  most  prolific  are 
allowed  to  retain  two  shoots  at  their  base  instead  of  only  one. 
The  one  nearest  the  base  is  intended  to  produce  the  young  Figs 

for  the  foUowmg  year,  the  other  the 
antnmn  Figs.  In  order  to  force  these 
latter  into  rapid  growth  the  end  of  the 
shoot  must  ho  nipped  off  as  soon  as  it 
has  reached  a  length  of  four  or  five 
inches.  As  the  j)rocess  of  forcing  autumn 
Figs  to  ripen  makes  the  trees  weaker  and 
less  able  to  j)roduce  the  buds,  or  "  Fig- 
flowers,"  for  the  next  year,  only  those 
which  are  strong  and  Tigorous  should  be 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 
r/'j'))     w  Should  the  late  frosts  destroy  the 

Ukcj  n  i  cropof  Figs,  which  may  take  place  before 

^    ^  the  middle  of  May,  summer-pruning 

.  , ,  must  be  resorted  to,  that  is  to  say,  each 

IWamh  i^f  I  ij;-lrte  after  tlu  gnlher-  ^'  *» 

ing  o/ ihf  <r,/>  shoHi.i  th.- y.:ir  latcnu  bnunch  u  pruned  back  to  near 

b*  mmtutuiliy  w.irm,  tome  o/  tht  .  rm.  •  i.«  At 

hmtrFift  may  ripm ;  ij  moi,  thtf  ttio  Stem.  itiiB  operatiou  oaiises  tne  sap 
^i^rSS^ei'^t'B^  *®         ^  ytfsxA  and  produce  a 

large  crop  of  shoots.  This  circumstance 
is  taken  advantage  of  to  fill  up  empty  spaces,  of  course  taking  care 
to  leave  only  those  slioots  growing  that  are  really  useful.  The 
shoots  are  thinned  out  according  to  the  method  already  described. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  a  dry  day  is  chosen  for  cleaning  the 
figgery.  The  portions  of  the  shoctts  which  have  borne  fruit  are 
cut  off,  and  useless  shoots  are  taken  away  just  nbove  tlie  lowest 
eye.  If  this  eye  should  develnj)  in  the  succeeding  year,  it  is 
disbudded  in  its  turn.  ^Vitllered  branc  lies  are  also  removed  quite 
close  to  the  stem,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  wounds  with 
grafting-wax.  Some  growers  leave  this  operation  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  but  pruuiugs  made  at  ihut  time 
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eame  a  mneh  greater  loes  of  sap,  and  the  wounds  made  in  the 
tree  heal  up  with  great  difficulty. 

In  the  spring  of  the  seventh  year  the  lateral  branches  of  eaeh 
stem  are  treated  like  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  other 
operations  are  similar  to  those  already  deseribed.  The  prineipal 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow  longer  every  year,  taking  care  to 
allow  the  fruit-bearing  shoots,  which  are  replaced  from  year  to 
year,  like  those  of  the  Peach-tree,  to  re  iiain  at  regular  intervals. 
When  tho  branches  have  grown  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  nine 
feet,  their  growth  should  be 
desert  the  fruit-bearinij: 
branches  at  tho  sides,  and 


so 


checked,  otherwisd  the  sap  will 


cause  them  to  wither  away. 
When  suflBciently  long  the 
principal  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  for  the 
side-branehes. 

The  earthing-up  to  which 
the  branches  of  the  Fig-tree 
are  subjected  every  year  canaes 
them  to  grow  in  a  horisonal 
direction  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground.  This 
is  an  element  of  success,  for 
on  the  one  hand  the  frnit 
nearest  to  the  ground  receives 
the  greater  part  of  the  heat 
and  ripens  readily,  on  the  other 
hand  the  sap  is  more  evenly 
distributed  amongst  the  dilFer- 
ent  side-branches.  The 
Argentreuil  Fig-trees  begin  to 

bear  when  they  are  six  years  old,  and  are  in  full  perfection  at 
ten  years.  They  live  a  long  time,  but  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
long  and  old  stems,  which  wear  out  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 
For  this  purpose  the  requisite  number  of  shoots  axe  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  parent  stem  to  replace  those  which  are  cut  away  in 
the  August  following.  The  boU  ronnd  the  trees  should  be  dug  up 
every  year  in  the  spring  after  having  nnearthed  the  branches  and 


Branch  of  Fig  trtf  aftrr  the  gitlhirim:  i-'f  tkt  crof-. 
C  hears  the  yi'Htg  Figs  Jor  the  coming  yntr's 
crvf> ;  D  is  pinched  beuk  to  help  the  ripening  of 
t4>m*  0/ tht  Fig*  tht  cmrrrmt  jrear;  amti  tkt 
Jruit  ka»  hm  ^Uktnijrvm  tkt  maktd  ti»ti, 
pMtk  it  emt  mi  B. 
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before  covering-in  the  trench^  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Thej 
should  also  be  well  watered  seTend  times  during  the  summer,  and 
manured  every  three  years.    The  practice  of  patting  a  drop  of 

fine  oil  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit  just  as  it  colours  and  shows  signs 
of  opening,  to  hasten  its  maturity,  is  employed  aboat  Paris, 
especially  daring  cold  summers. 


The  Culture  of  the  Vine  at  TJwmery. 

As  it  is  certain  that  the  cultnro  of  the  Grape  «;ro\vn  against 
walls  in  the  open  air  may  bo  attempted  with  profit  over  a  large 
part  of  the  southern  and  midhmd  counties  of  England,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  successful  and  highly-interesting  culture  of  the 


Tkt  Ckmttda*  dt  FmtmimMm: 


OhasHt  las  Grape  near  Paris,  where  it  most  be  grown  against  walls 

as  well  as  witli  us. 

Every  autumn,  quantities  uf  tliis  (U'lic'ous  little  Grape  may  be 
seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  packed  in  small  boxes  or  circular 
baskets.  This  variety  is  not  un{Ve(|Ut  iitly  grown  as  an  early 
Grape  in  this  country,  uudur  the  name  of  the  lioyal  Muscadine ; 
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hut  it  is  not  so  deUoioos  when  forced  in  onr  hothouses  as  when 
ripened  under  warm  sunshine   on  the  whitewashed  walls  of 

Thomery  and  Fontainebleau.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
Chasselas  grown  in  French  gardenSj  all  of  which  are  of  excellent 
flavour ;  but  this  is  the  best  of  them,  and  the  one  most  generally 
grown,  as  a  dessert  Grape,  for  the  French  markets.  The  Vine  is 
moderately  vigorous  in  growtli,  and  is  easily  recognised,  even  when 
not  in  fruit,  })y  its  peculiarly  blunt-lo})ed  rounded  leaves.  The 
bunches  are  generally  small,  rarely  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight 
even  when  grown  indoors  in  this  country,  and  grown  out-of-doora 
in  French  gardens  the  clusters  are  smaller  still.    The  berries  are 


ll'o//  o/  Ckasttlat  iit  I'Komery,  ghawing  tht  I  'iHfs  tmintii  as  H^izonttU  Cordons, 
both  M  apnuudmmi  miprmud  emdOifm. 


round  and  of  a  clear  greenish-yellow  colour,  acquiring  a  pink  or 
amber  tint,  on  the  sunny  side,  when  fully  ripe,  lieing  of  a 
peculiarly  sweet  juicy  flavour,  and  producing  a  crackling  sensation 
when  eaten,  it  seems  singular  that  this  delicions  little  drape  does 
not  more  frequently  find  its  way  to  our  London  markets,  us  it  can 
he  imported  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  Spanish  Chasselas  and  Sweet- 
waters,  and  it  is  greatly  superior  to  them  in  flsTOur.  It  hears 
packing  and  carriage  well,  and  the  only  drawback  is  that  it  must 
he  used  soon  after  it  is  ripe. 

"When  well  ripened  against  walls  the  French  think  it  the  heat 
Grape  erer  grown,  and  snperior  to  oar  hothouse  Grapes,  fine  as 
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they  are.  Here  I  am  simply  stating  an  opinion  without  en- 
dorsing it,  merely  adding  that  this  estimate  is  not  solely  confined 
to  those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  was  held  by  the  late  Baron  Rothschild,  who  grew  all 
our  finest  Grapes,  and  by  some  other  good  judges.  Grape-culture 
is  often  successful  against  houses  with  us  when  it  receives  mere 
chance  attention  from  cottagers  and  others.  By  selecting  the 
soil  and  position,  and  really  paying  some  attention  to  protecting 
and  cnltiyating  the  Tine,  we  may  grow  good  Grapes  against  walls, 
ev«n  in  many  places  where  groimd-YUierieB  are  now  reaoried  tow 
Should  any  person  donbt  the  poeeihility  of  enltiyating  the  Chasselaa 
and  others  of  our  best  hardy  Grapes  in  the  open  air,  I  have 
merely  to  refer  him  to  the  hortieoltoral  papers  for  the  autumn 
of  1868.  They  contain  abundant  evidenoe  that  eyen  with  the 
rough  treatment  Qiapes  now  reoeiye  in  the  open  air,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  grow  them  of  good  quality  on  walls.  Grapes  are 
already  grown  well  in  the  open  air  in  a  few  places — by  Mr. 
Darkin,  at  Bury  Bt.  Edmunds,  for  example ;  and  by  Mr.  Fenn,  in 
the  Kcctory  Garden  at  Woodstock;  bo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  possibility  of  ripening  good  Grapes  OTer  a  considerable 
portion  of  England  and  Ireland. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  plan  is  only  recommended 
for  warm  soils  and  positions,  for  gardens  not  having  much  glass 
and  yet  some  wall-space,  for  covering  cottages,  out-officos,  etc., 
and  not  in  any  way  as  a  Hul)stitnte  for  Vine-culture  indoors. 
The  Chasselas  de  Foutainebleau,  or  Royal  Muscadine,  is  far  the 
best  for  culture  in  the  open  air  in  this  country. 

An  account  of  the  Grape-growing  at  Thomery  from  the  pen  ot 
M.  Bose-Charmeux  is  likely  to  convey  the  most  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  snbject,  and  the  following  is  translated  from  his 
'  Culture  du  Chasselas  :*  from  the  publidiers  of  which  the  fdUow- 
ing  illustrations  of  the  subject  hare  been  puichased  for  this 
work : — 

"  At  Thomery  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  and  clayey  nature,  and 
mixed  with  pebbles  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  riTcr.  The 
soil  is  at  all  times  easy  to  work.  Near  the  Seine  it  lacks  depth — 
so  much  80,  indeed,  that  before  cultivation  it  has  to  be  dug  and 

trenched  so  as  to  remove  some  of  the  stony  subsoil.  ETerywhere 
else  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  measures  from  four  feet  six 
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inoheB  to  six  feet  in  thioknaas.  This  layer  is  on  a  feddidi  day 
of  about  the  same  thieknsss,  and  beneath  the  day  is  a  broken-np 
stratom  of  building-stone  filled  with  fissures.  This  building- 
stone  is  easily  extracted. 
The  Grapes  ripen  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  the  flinty 
distriets  than  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  soil  iB 
deeper  and  richer. 

"The  gardens  at 
Thomery,  taken  altogether, 
present  much  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  Montrcuil- 
sur-Bois.  There  is  nothing 
but  walls  in  all  directions, 
distant  from  each  other 
about  forty  feet,  and  ten  t^DMM^faiim^tmiidMtittfPt'tttcii^gtkty^ 
feet  high.  Ibis  height  has 

only  obtained  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  before  whioh  period 
they  were  rarely  higher  than  six  or  seven  feet.  The  diange 
has  been  advantageous  for  two  reasons;  first,  the  Grape-growers 
have  been  able  to  inorease  the  space  required  for  their  purpose 

by  taking  possession  of  a 
larger  portion  of  air  instead 
of  haying  to  buy  fresh  ground ; 
and  secondly,  the  high  walls 
are  found  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance and  quality  of  the 
Grapes.  The  walls  are  built 
of  hard  stone  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  stones 
being  laid  with  mud  only. 
The  face  of  the  wall  is  then 
covered  witli  a  mortar  made 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  is  finally 
covered  with  the  same  material  thinned  to  a  creamy  consistence. 
Every  wall  is  topped  with  a  roof  of  pantiles,  snrmonnted  by 
a  row  of  gutter-tileB.  These  roofs  project  about  ten  inches,  and 
below  them  are  fixed  at  every  yard  iron  rods,  inclined  slightly 


SteH0m      t«P      tvall  at  Thomfry,  tkembtg  Uu 
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downwards.  These  supports  project  about  twenty  inches  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  tiles,  affording  altogether  a  support  of  at  least 
two  feet  six  inches  wide.  Upon  this  is  fixed,  when  occasioii 
requires  it,  a  coping  of  bitumenised  felt,  or,  where  economy  is 
necessary,  a  piece  of  thin  plank.  The  bitumenised  felt  is 
Btretehed  on  Irauit  s  of  woo<l,  about  ten  feet  in  length  by  eighteen 
inches  in  width,  the  felt  being  fastened  to  them  by  means  of 
small  nails.  These  frames  are  chiefly  used  when  the  Grapes  are 
perfectly  ripe,  which  is  generally  about  St  ptt  mber  15,  or  when 

I there  is  daiiLrer  of  the  fruit  being  spoilt  by 
heavy  rains.  Formerly, before  these  methods 
of  shelter  were  employed,  large  quantities 
of  Qiapes  were  eontiniially  loBt  through 


t»0  mrmi  ^HktCtnbn. 


SulfJkmr  Distribmtor  emfUyti  mt  Tkomery. 

becoming  rotten  with  the  wet ;  since  their 
adoption,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  such 
a  result.  The  size  of  the  temporary 
copings  to  be  used  is  always  dependent 
on  the  aspect  and  height  of  the  walls.  With  walls  facing 
the  south  and  ten  feet  high,  frames  containing  felt  at  least 
thirty  inches  in  width  ought  to  Ix;  used.  AVith  a  western 
aspect,  they  ought  to  bo  even  wider,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger 
from  the  heavy  rains.  With  the  old  low  walls,  frames  twenty- 
fonr  inehes  wide  for  the  south,  twenty-eight  inches  for  the- 
west,  and  sixteen  inches  for  the  east,  were  found  to  he  quite 
sufficient.'' 

'*  Alter  selecting  a  proper  position  and  soil,  the  most  important 
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point  is  the  sulphuriug  to  prevent  the  Oidiom.   Sulphur  ia  the 
effectiTe  cure  for  this  pest,  and  it  ihonld  be  applied  directly  after 
the  first  pinching  of  the  dioots,  at  a  temperature  below  96**  Fahr. 
in  the  open  air.  If  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  young  sidn  of  the 
Grape  is  liable  to  become  decomposed.  Jr  fall  snnshine  at  noon 
the  finiit  would  be  burnt  up  in  an  hour's  time.  Sulphuring  may 
be  eazried  on  while  the  dew  is  fSftUing.   There  is  no  fear  in  this 
case  of  soiling  the  Grapes.  The  operation  should  not  be  deferred 
until  the  Oidium  has  made  its  ap-  . 
pearance.   The  second  sulphuring  J 
should   be  performed  when  the  f 
Grapes  are  about  au  large  as  a  pea,  I 
or  even  earlier  if  the  Oidium  has  / 
appeared  at  all.   It  would  be  pre>  / 


phur,  blown  upon  the  Vine  with  Lm^^yimffniudmrniftamM 
a  pair  of  bellows  specially  con- 


trived  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  effectively  done  without  the 
operator  standing  an  instant  in  one  spot,  but  passing  quickly  along 
the  line.  In  these  latitudes  heavy  rains  destroy  in  part  the  effect 
of  the  sulphur,  and  it  is  nearly  always  necessary  to  repeat  the 
operation  three  or  four  times.  If  the  Grapes  themselves  are  attacked, 
it  is  on  them  tliat  the  flowers  of  sulphur  should  bo  applied.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  under  sunshine  the  Oidium  mav  bo  totullv 
destroyed  iu  one  hour,  a  result  that  may  be  attributed  tu  the 
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speedier  diBengagement  of  salphniioiis  aoid  gaa  hj  the  heat  of  the 

sun,  bnt  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  it  if  the  sun  is  too  strong." 

The  pruning,  of  the  Vine  is  so  well  understood  in  England  that 
it  is  needless  to  give  it  here  in  the  full  detail  with  which  it  is 
honoured  in  M.  Bose-Charmenx's  book,  the  '  Culture  du  Cbas- 

selas.'  The  system  as  shown 
in  the  illustrations  is  simply 
the  well-known  spur-prun- 
ing practised  in  nearly 
every  English  vinery.  There 
are  indeed  several  modifica- 
tions of  training;  hut  this 
as  everyhody  knows  is  of  no 
real  importance.    In  this 


img.  Th»  VbuMmivflmmUdmidxUmimeku 


Vitui  tmmtd  y«riit*ffy  with  aUfrmUtd 
tptart,  wiitt  nimt  imdkn  mf*rt*m  wmii; 


case,  as  with  tlie  Vine  indoors,  the  selection  of  a  proper  medium  for 
the  roots  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  anything  else,  while  the 
simplest  form  and  the  best  system  of  praning  are  withont  doubt 
the  same  as  those  seen  in  onr  Tineries — an  erect  stem  with  the 
side-shoots  annually  pruned  in.    At  Thomery  the  Vine  is  &e- 
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quentl J  trftined  as  a  boriaonial  cordon  line  OTer  line ;  but  to 
ezeente  tbis  form  well  requires  time  and  skill,  wUeb  only  cnlti- 
yators  who  devote  themselves  specially  to  it  can  afford,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  letting  the  Vines  mn  straight  ap  the 
walls  and  with  their  spnrs  at  each  side  is  better  than  any  less- 
simple  mode.    Xhc  really-important  points  to  bear  in  mind  are — 
first,  the  warmer  the  exposure  is,  the  better  for  the  Grape ; 
second,  that  the  walls  are  white,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  Vines  get 
more  heat  on  such  walk  than  they  do  on  dark  ones,  and  are 
maiutaiucd  in  better  health;  third,  that  wide  and  efficient 
copings  are  used  to 
permit  the  fruit  to 
thoroughly  ripen  in 
autumn,  and  pre- 
vent   its  being 
spoiled    by  heavy 
rains ;.  and  that  the 
higher   walls  are 
found  to  possess  an 
advantage  over  tbe 
lower  ones.  The 
plants    are  fre- 
quently raised  in 
rougb  baskets  for 
oonvenienoe  of  re- 
moval   and  sale. 
Several  of  the 
pliances  here  in  use 
are    seiisilile  ones, 
which  mijL^lit  be  found  useful  in  other  ways  than  that  of  Vine- 
culture.    For  instance,  the  movable  scaffold  to  facilitate  the 
labours  of  tlie  women  wlio  attend  to  the  walls  in  summer,  the 
shade  to  shield  them  from  the  sun,  and  the  frame  for  conveying 
a  number  of  small  baskets  laden  with  Grapes  from  the  walls  to 
the  Grape-room. 

Grafting  is  frequently  performed,  and  cbiefly  to  replaee  a  bad 
by  a  good  variety,  or  to  basten  tbe  frnetification  of  a  new  one. 
The  plant  is  out  down  to  within  nine  or  ten  inebes  of  tbe  soil, 
and  witb  tbe  gouge  an  ineision  is  made  on  tbe  smoothest  side,  a 
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oonespQiidmgent  beingmade  in  a  Btaaa  or  in  the  stem  of  a  yonng 
plant,  both  H  whioh  methods  aro  here  shown.  The  grafting  is 
performed  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  more  in  spring,  and  the 
grafts  aro  tied  and  covered  with  grafting-wax  (see  illustration). 

A  pariicalarly  noticeable  feature  in  the  cnltiTation  is  that  the 
yonng  Yines  are  as  a  rule  planted  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  wall — say  a  little  more  than  three  feet,  and  the  stem  laid 
into  the  ground  to  near  the  base  of  the  wall.  Sometimes  the 
fitrm  is  allowed  to  rise  some  distance  from  the  wall,  and  in  the 
foiiowiug  year  Vihen  it  has  grown  a  little  it  is  again  lowered  and 


SUttb  t«  prottct  th*  Gra^-tkimmtrt  /rvm  tirong 

MMi. 


to  tkf  ttort-rotmit :  /emr  feet 

Iti^i^h   tit   .'■it.l,    .' 'n  r  . 'y  tv.  hrt 

wid*,  and  ttn  amd  a  kalj  imcket 
4ttf. 


taken  to  the  wall.  This  method  is  obviously  pursued  to  secure  a 
number  of  vi^^orons  roots  spread  over  n  Inrpje  surface.  Where  the 
ground  is  stony  and  poor  it  is  pro]»;il)ly  a  good  plan. 

As  regards  the  forcing  of  Grapes  at  Thomery,  there  is  little 
to  note  of  any  importance  to  the  I^ritish  Grape-grower,  who  is 
certainly  in  advance  of  all  others  as  repjards  the  indoor-culture 
of  this  old  and  ever-popular  fruit.  Nevertheless,  1^1.  Rose- 
Charmeux's  garden  exhibits  such  an  advance  on  tlie  ordinary 
style  of  foreing  Grapes  aronnd  Paris  that  it  deserves  a  few  words. 
*'The  walls  of  the  pits  are  of  brick;  the  highest,  towards  the 
north,  measures  abont  five  feet  in  height ;  the  front  wall  being 
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only  about  two  fiaet  higb.  The  width  of  the  hothouse  at  ita  base 
between  the  walla  ia  about  four  feet  six  inches,  and  the  length 

indefinite.  The  higher  wall  is  covered  on  the  top  with  a  deal 
board  a  foot  wide  and  projecting  towards  the  south ;  the  lower 
wall  is  covered  in  the  same  way  with  a  ])oard  five  iuclies  wide. 
The  walls  ought  to  be  nmgh  cast^  and  kept  perfectly  %Yhite  like 
thoae  of  the  gardens.  Biura  of  iron  serve  as  supports  to  the 
frames,  and  to  keep  the  walls  in  their  places  when  the  frames 


M,^^  n/Gra/timfti*  Mtde      Ct^imx  thr  Vine,  hj  «^rmdkt  CcMteMifdinGrt^fh 


are  tnkcn  awiiy,  and  rods  providod  witli  liolos  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  each  frame  80  that  they  may  he  opened  to  different 
heights  according  to  circumstances.  A  copper  hot-water  pipe, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  serves  to  warm  the  structure,  and  an 
entrance-door  is  constructed  at  each  end,  Chrape-forcing  begins 
from  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  December,  in  orier  to  have  ripe 
fruit  by  the  end  of  ApriL  During  the  first  fortnight  the  heat  is 
not  allowed  to  rise  above  58^  F.  to  65''  F.  In  a  fortnight 
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it  is  allowed  to  riBe  to  78^  F.  or  80"  R,  from  wbieh  time  until 
the  Grapes  are  ripe  the  heat  is  maintained  at  from  WE.io 
88"  F.  The  time  ci  flowering  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
for  on  it  depends  entirely  the  snoeefla  of  the  reenlt.  In  order 
that  foeondation  should  take  plaoe  imder  the  most  faTonraUe 

dronmstanccs,  and  that  the  Grapes 
should  be  well  formed,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  tem- 
perature should  be  maintained 
between  78"  F.  and  88°  F. ;  also 
that  the  Vino  sliould  liaye  plenty 
of  light  and  dry  air. 

"The  low  Bpan-roofed  house  is 
constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Ou  the  east  and  west  are 
built  two  small  brick  walls  twenty- 
eight  inches  high,  and  in  tiie  centre 
of  the  enclosed  space  are  placed  strong  posts  about  fiye  feet  high, 
and  distant  from  each  other  ahont  three  feet.  A  plank  fourteen 
inches  wide,  nailed  on  the  top  of  these  posts,  ties  them  together 
scdidly  and  forms  a  sort  of  cofong.  This  plank  is  oovered  with 
sheet-sine,  and  bars  of  iron  are  carried  from  it  to  the  walls  senring 
as  supports  to  the 
lights.  At  each 
end  a  door  is  con- 
structed for  the 
attendants  to  go 
in  and  out,  and  on 
each  side  is  a 
thermometer  for 
regulating  the 
temperature.  The 
interior  of  the 
hothouse  is  about 
ten  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  so  that  the  rows  of  Vines  are  distant  from  the  side- 
walls  abont  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  one  side  gets  the 
effect  of  the  son  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  Two 
rows  of  pnlleys  are  attached  to  the  wooden  coping  for  working 


,//  tpamroojtd  Pit /or  Forcing  tkt  Vme:  ttm/mtJSweA 
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the  straw  mats,  which  ought  to  be  taken  off  every  morning  and 
replaced  in  the  eTening." 

Thus  M .  Bose-Gharmeiiz  speaks  of  his  forced  onltnre  of  the 
Yine.  In  addition  to  the  houses  here  fignred  and  alluded  to,  he 
employs  a  well-oonstnicted  portable  lean-to  house — ^portable 
because  the  French  yet  belieTe  in  the  Tirtue  of  the  plan  of  alter- 
nately forcing  and  resting  their  trees,  a  system  whieh  we  have 
long  ago  proved  to  be  worthless. 

The  following  is  a  Frcnc  h  mode  of  training  Vines  on  walls,  and 
a  very  good  one ;  the  walls  are  trellised  with  split  pieces  of  Oak 
which  last  nearly  as  long  as  the  walls  themselves.  The  Vines 
are  planted  against  them  about  six  feet  apart,  as  there  are 
three  tiers  of  Vinos,  or  cordons  as  they  may  he  termed.  The 
distance  for  each  Vine  to  run  horizontally  is  something  like  nine 
feet  or  so;  the  horizontal  shoots  arc  tied  to  tlie  first  bar  or  lath, 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  is  left  for  the  summer-shoots  and  fruits, 
only  one  hunch  of  Grai>es  heing  left  on  each  pair  of  shoots.  The 
shoot  that  fruits  this  year  does  not  bear  fruit  next,  and  so  on 
throughout.  It  is  a  simple  and  quick  way  of  covering  a  wall, 
and  one  which  in  the  southern  part  of  England  might  be  advan- 
tageously practised. 


2  u 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Training. 

In  Franco  tlio  rommonost  f^nrdcn-labonrors  froqnontly  possess  a 
knowlfMl^'o  (»f  [)niiiiii<:?  and  training  trees  whicli  wo  might  look  for 
in  vain  anywhoro  in  this  country  ;  and  by  way  of  illiir^trating 
their  skill  in  this  way,  wo  cannot  do  ht-ttor  than  doscriho  their 
mode  of  forming  two  of  the  most  popular  forma  of  fruit-trees — 
the  Pttlmette  Verrier  and  the  Pyramidal  Pear-trees,  chiefly  after 
J>a  Brenil.  The  Pear  will  serve  to  illnsfanie  tnmiiig  and  pnining 
as  well  as  any  other  tree,  and  the  prindplea  laid  down  will  apply 
to  other  fruit-trees. 

Thb  PALiiBiTB.~WhereTer  large  wall-trees  are  grown,  the 
simple  and  heantifdl  form  known  to  the  French  as  the  Pslmette 
Verrier  is  sure  to  ohtain  a  place  among  them.  It  is  the  finest 
of  large  forms,  and  is  preferred  by  many  of  the  best  French 
enltiTatois  to  any  other,  though  for  qnii^  retnms  the  Terticnl 
forms  now  begin  to  supplant  it  in  some  gardens.  The  reader 
may  think  it  impossi}>]o  to  attain  snch  perfect  shape  as  is  shown 
in  the  illustrations,  hut  there  are  many  trees  even  more  b<»autiful 
than  those  represented.  This  figure  also  shows  the  advantages 
of  the  kind  of  su|i|>nrt  used  in  France  for  espalier-trees  as  com- 
pared with  our  method  of  using  nnigh  wooden  or  iron  posts  and 
strong  l>olt-lik('  wire.  It  will  hr  st  t  n  that  the  tree  differs  from 
the  form  of  I'ear-trec  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  against 
walls ;  it  is  easy  to  point  out  its  advantages  in  securing  an  equal 
flow  of  sap  to  all  the  branches.  In  the  common  horizontal  form 
strength  and  fertility  are  apt  to  desert  the  lower  branches,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  possessing  a  growing-point  to  draw  the 
sap  through,  and  particniarly  when  constant  care  is  not  taken  to 
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repress  the  upper  portions  of  the  tree  by  sumnier-piiichiiig.  The 
form  here  figured,  in  common  with  all  Tery  large  wall  and  espalier 


ireesy  takes  a  long  time  to  complete.  Given  a  wall  10  ft.  or 
12  it  high,  and  20  ft.  or  24  ft.  long,  to  be  coTcred  with  a  tree 

2  D  2 
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of  this  shape,  it  wonld  require  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  to  form  ii. 
By  adopting  a  more  contracted  form  based  upon  the  same  plan, 

we  may  cover  the  wall  or  trellis  more  quickly. 

The  Palmette  Terrier  is  named  after  tlie  fni it-gardener  at  the 
Ecole  R/'gionale  de  la  Saulsaie,  with  whom  it  was  first  ohserved. 
To  form  the  tree,  we  Imve  in  tlu-  first  instance  to  plant  a  yonni:» 
tree  whic'li,a8  so  nincli  cart'  is  about  to  be  exercised  U]m>ii  it,  should 
be  of  the  primest  quality.  In  forming  this,  as  all  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  usual  and  must  economical  custom  is  to  choose  planta 
aliout  a  year  old  from  the  time  of  grafting,  or  what  are  called 
"  maiden  plants."  Trees  more  advanced  might  be  bought  to 
make  the  same  form  more  qokkly,  but  they  will  he  more 
expensiTe  the  further  they  are  advanced  beyond  what  is  ealled 
the  "maiden"  stage.   The  young  trees  should  be  allowed  to 


Ik*  talmtttt  if  'trrier. 


remain  a  year  or  so  in  their  ])Osition8  before  being  cut,  so  that 
they  may  root  \vt  ll.  At  the  lirst  pruning  the  young  tree  is  cut 
down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  ground,  and  just  above  three 
suitable  eyes,  one  at  each  side  to  form  the  two  lowermost 
branches,  the  third  a  little  above  them  and  in  front  to  continue 
the  upright  axis.  Of  course  all  the  eyes,  except  those  that  are  to 
send  forth  the  first  three  shoots,  must  be  suppressed  in  spring. 
Although  the  tree  in  the  illustration  looks  so  very  exact  and 
regular  in  its  lines  that  the  branches  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
"  bent  in  the  way  they  should  go  "  at  a  very  early  stage,  it  is  not 
so ;  they  are  at  first  allowed  to  grow  almost  erect,  and  are  after- 
wards gradually  lowered  to  the  horiaontal  position.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  young  tree  possessing  three  shoots,  care  must  be 
taken  (as  at  all  times)  to  secure  a  perfect  equilibrium  between 
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theiu.  Il'  one  grows  stronger  than  the  others,  it  must  bo  loosened 
from  its  position  on  the  wall  and  lowered.  This  will  divert  the 
sap  80  M  to  straigiheii  the  rest.  Notlimg  ig  more  easily 
oondocted  than  the  sap,  if  a  little  attention  be  paid  to  it;  if 
neglected,  it  soon  rashes  towards  the  higher  points,  and  spoils 
the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 

At  the  second  pmning  they  must  be  ont  at  B,  and  about  a  third  of 
the  length  of  the  side-shoots  must  also  be  cat  at  A  A,  in  preceding 
figore.  If  one  side-branch  happens  to  be  stronger  than  the  other, 
the  stronger  one  must  be  cut  somewhat  shorter.  In  cutting  and 
pruning  wail-trees  tho  cut  should  be  made  aboTe  a  front  bud,  so 
that  the  wound  made  by  the  kni£B  may  be  turned  towards  the  wall. 


7**  PmimtlU  VtfHtr.  FtfUk  fn$mii^. 


and  away  from  the  eye,  from  which,  of  coarse*  ^t  will  soon  be 
effectually  hidden  by  this  front  bud  developing  into  a  shoot,  and 
thickening  at  its  base.  During  the  second  year  no  more  brunches 
must  be  permitted  to  grow,  because  the  trainer  desires  to  throw  all 
tho  strength  lie  can  into  tlie  lower  branches,  which  are  to  be  the 
longest.  SomrtiiiU'S,  however,  the  strcnj^th  of  the  lowrr  l>ranches 
will  permit  the  secoudstage  of  hrunchcs  to  he  made  during  the  second 
year  of  training.  At  the  third  pruumg  the  central  stein  is  cut  at  six 
inches  or  so  above  the  previous  incision,  which  is  indicated  by  a 
slight  ring,  and  a  third  part  of  the  new  growth  of  the  side-branches 
cat  ofl^  as  shown  in  the  illastration.  Here,  again,  we  cat  above 
and  inside  three  promising  eyes  to  obtain  a  new  set  of  branches, 
and  each  socoeediug  year  add  another  series  antil  the  tree  is  formed. 
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At  the  end  of  the  following  growmg^eaaon  the  specimen  will  haye 
ad?aaoed  sufficiently  to  allow  the  lower  branehea  to  be  bent  up 
towaida  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  will  begin  to  look  ah*pely.  The 
fifth  stage  of  pruning  is  well  shown  in  the  illnstration,  which  is 
an  exact  representation  of  what  the  tree  onght  to  be — A,  and  the 
cross  marks  indicating  where  the  incisions  are  to  be  made.  Abore 
all  things  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  growth  and  flow  of  aap 
eqnal,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  but  also  to  insnre 
perfect  health  find  fertility  ;  for  if  one  part  be  allowed  to  ^row 
grossly  at  the  eipcnso  of  another,  nn  awkward  state  of  things  will 
soon  take  place.  Sometimes,  when  the  vegctution  in  very  vigorous, 
time  is  gained  in  the  making  of  this  form  by  pinching  the  central 


PmimttU  y*rritr,        tNW*^  tmUr  Bnmek  ttmfUtml  h  Grtjtii^. 


growth  at  eight  inohes  or  so  ul)ove  the  highest  pair  of  opposite 
branches.  It  then  breaks  again,  and  care  is  taken  to  secure  two 
side-shoots  and  an  erect  one.  TIius,  with  attention,  and  in  good 
soil,  two  stages  of  branches  may  be  secnred  in  the  same  year,  bat 
this  most  not  be  attempted  till  the  proper  formation  of  the  two 
lower  branches  is  secnred.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  showing 
the  fifth  pmning  indicate  the  positions  that  haye  been  snooeesiyely 
occnpied  by  the  branch  E,  while  in  course  of  formation,  and  show 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  train  a  young  branch  from  the 
beginning  in  the  exact  position  it  is  required  to  talte.  In  fust, 
this  form  is  only  to  be  well  and  easily  finished  by  allowing  the 
young  shoots  to  first  grow  and  gather  strength  in  an  erect  or 
oblique  position.   The  branch  £  was  adjacent  to  the  central 
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branch  when  young,  and  was  at  B;  then  it  was  lowered  io  O^next 
year  to      and  finally  to  its 

horizontal  position.  Some  care 
is  required  to  make  the  bend 
of  the  shoots  equal  and  gently 
rounded.  If  the  tree  is  trained 
on  a  wire  trellis,  it  is  beat 
before  it  becomes  necessary  to 
bend  the  shoots,  to  place  two 
bent  rods  in  the  exact  position 
desired.  They  must  bo  fixed 
at  exactly  equal  distances  from 
the  main  stem,  and  be  equal 
in  cnrrahire.  It  is  then  an 
easy  matter  to  attach  to  them 
the  growing  shoot,  which  will 
soon  harden  to  the  desired 
bend.  Against  a  wall  it  may 
be  readily  directed  with  shreds 
and  nails;  if  the  wall  be  wired, 
bent  twigs  may  be  applied,  as 
on  the  trellis.  Like  care  shonld 
be  bestowed  upon  the  other 
bends,  as  they  require  to  be 
made ;  but  of  course  the  outer 
and  lower  one  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  As  this  form  is 
not  at  all  presentable  if  the 
outer  branches  be  incomplete, 
grafting  by  a})proach  is  some- 
times employed  to  repair  any 
sach  defect. 

This  mode  of  training  is  too 
little  practised  in  onr  coontry, 
and  being  applicable  to 
many  forms  of  training,  I  can 
strongly  recommend  it,  having 

frequently  witnessed  the  good  effects  produced  by  carrying  it  ont 
carefully. 


Pyrmmtdal  Ptmr^trr*. 
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PntAxmiL  TRAiHDia  <w  thb  Prabotb.— Thw  culture  is, 
coneidered  from  the  etand-point  of  beanty  alone,  as  deeirable  as 
any  with  which  amatenra  interest  themaelTee.  I  havo  seen  in 
retj  small  gardens  in  France,  pyramidal  Pear-trees,  which  i£  they 
neyer  afforded  a  fniit,  would  be  beantiful  objects ;  and  there  are 
few  "ayennes"  prettier  than  those  of  Pear-trees  in  little  town- 
gardens  in  Paris.  In  the  folly-formed 
pyramid,  in  addition  to  its  Bymmctry 
will  be  observed  the  straight  clean 
growth  of  each  branch,  springing  at 
regular  interTals  from  the  main  stem. 


which  is  BO  erect  and  %vcll  famished. 
Frmn  the  summit  to  the  base  such  a 

tree  ought  to  be  garnished  with  nothing  Prar-trte.  s^ik^bmi- 

but  branches  well  set  with  fruit-spurs.    »«r  f*^-  a  a,  tk^u  My»Mv 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  pyramid 

should  equal  ulxtut  oue-third  of  its  \\vvM.  Pyramidal  trees  may 
be  pnrchased  in  all  stn*;.'?^ ;  but  trees  reaily-formed  are  costly,  and 
as  many  would  prefer  truiniiif;  their  own,  and  as  tliose  who  i>lant 
on  a  largo  scale  will  find  it  economical  to  begin  with  trees  a  year 
from  the  graft,  we  will  commence  with  a  "  maiden  tree,"  letting  it 
grow  one  year  in  the  ground  before  pruning  it.  The  small  cnt 
represents  the  first  pruning  of  this  young  tree,  and  its  appearance 
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Pjrnmidal  Pear-trve. 


one  year  after  being  pennonently  planted,  or  two  years  from  the 
graft  B  shows  the  onion  of  stock  and  sdon ;  and  the 
terminal  bud.  A,  just  below  where  the  shoot  is  ont 
shonld  be  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  scion  was  inserted,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  so  that 
the  stem  of  the  tree  may  rest  perpendicularly  on  its 
base.  It  is  by  attending  to  such  little  points  as  this 
that  the  French  get  that  perfectly  equal  distribntiim  of 
sap  which  is  so  essential  to  the  satisfactory  manage- 
ment  and  prolonged  fertility  of  trained  fruit-trees. 
The  Bummer  following  the  first  pruning,  tlic  young 

trees  push  witli  nrrcat  vi,i;onr, 
and  their  yliootri  should  be 
thinned  when  a  few  inches 
long,  reraoviug  every  shoot 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  to 
a  height  of  about  one  foot,  and 
thinning  ont  those  aboTe  this 
point  to  six,  scTcn,  or  eight 
shoots ;  reserving  of  conrse  the 
best-placed  shoots,  and  taking 
care  to  have  them  arranged 
as  &r  as  possible  at  regoJar 
intervals.  Should  they  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  year  assume  an 
irregular  developmoit,  pinch- 
ing with  the  finger  and  thumb 
must  be  resorted  to.  for 
instance,  in  the  cut  opposite, 
the  shoots,  A  A,  have  pushed  too  much  ;  and  one  of  them 
rivals  the  leadin^jj  shoot,  B  ;  they  therefore  are  pinched, 
merely  taking  oil'  an  int-h  or  so.  The  second  pruning 
has  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  new  set  of  lateral 
branches,  and  the  further  development  of  those  already 
obtained.  It  is  evident  that  to  secure  a  beautiful  tree, 
the  branelies  must  spring  forth  regularly  from  the 
main  stem,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  do  if  the  tree 
is  left  to  itself.  The  illustration  of  "  leading  shoot 
of  Pear-tree"  shows  the  way  in  which  the  careful  cultivator 


tkattimg  btd- 
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furnishes  liis  stem,  as  remilurly  coiiUl  be  desired.  The  eyes 
which  ho  desires  to  break  strongly  liave  an  incision  made  alx)ve 
them,  an  hIiuwh  in  tin-  figure.  This  is  ])arti('uhirly  desirable  as 
re;^'ard«  the  lower  part  of  each  successive  growth  of  the  erect 
Htem;  the  vigour  of  the  rising  current  of  sap  often  pushing 


A,  B.C.  itidtttm*  madt  mttmf  mmd 

irregularity  of  growth. 


towards  tbe  higher  buds,  and  canaing  the  lower  part  to  be  poorly 
furnished.  These  incisions,  A,  A,  A,  mnstbe  carefully  performed 
on  the  yonng  branch — deep  enough  to  ponetnie  the  sap-wood, 
and  yet  not  so  deep  as  to  hurt  the  slender  rising  point.  The  top 
of  this  shoot,  instead  of  being  cnt  off,  has  been  barked  for  some 
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portion  of  its  length  ahoTe  the  hud  that  has  been  selected  to 
oontinne  the  growth  of  Uie  ooming  summer.  To  this  barked 
portion  the  young  shoot  is  trained,  and  a  perfectly  yertical  growth 
for  what  we  may  term  the  pillar  of  the  tree  is  thereby  secured. 
The  bark  is  neatly  ent  round  abore  the  upper  eye ;  the  branch  is 
out  off  at  about  four  five  inches  aboye  that  point,  and  then  the 
bark  is  taken  clean  off.  When  the  young  leading  shoot  is  long 
enough,  it  is  fastened  to  the  bare  portion  of  the  stem. 

In  pruning  the  tree  considerable  judgment  is  required,  so  as 
to  get  the  base  of  the  specimen  well  famished,  and  secure  fer- 
tility in  the  fruitiug-branches* 
Seyeral  of  the  figures  here  given 
will  explain  the  practice ;  which 
is,  to  cut  them  of  the  greatest 
length  at  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  gradually  shorten  them  as 
the  top  is  reached.  The  nearer 
they  spring  to  the  soil,  the 
longer  they  must  be  left,  or, 
to  be  more  ])reciso,  only  a  third 
must  be  cut  from  the  points  of 
the  lowest  branches;  half  the 
length  may  be  taken  from  those 
situated  between  summit  and 
base ;  and  lastly,  three-quarters 
may  be  cut  firom  the  most 
eleyated.  In  cutting-in  the 
lateral  branches,  the  perfectly  oUique  direction  which  it  is 
desirable  they  should  take  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  pruning, 
and  the  terminal  bud  of  each  left  as  far  as  possible,  as  in  the 
figure  showing  this.  In  case  of  a  very  irregular  development 
among  the  laterals,  incisions  are  made  aboye  a  weak  brancblet  to 
encourage  it,  and  below  a  strong  one  to  retard  it  until  the 
equilibrium  of  the  branches  is  established.  Incisions  are  also 
made  before  a  dormant  bud  that  has  failed  to  become  developed 
into  a  lateral.  The  weak  shoot  is  not  cut,  or  but  very  little  ;  tlio 
strong  one  is  cut  to  below  the  level  of  the  one  it  is  desired  to 
eucouragc.  Those  incisions  should  bo  performed  witli  a  little  saw, 
80  that  the  cuts  may  not  soon  heal  over.    The  incisions  should 


Pj^ramiJai  Ptar-trt*.    Third  pruHtHg. 
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penetrate  sufficiently  into  the  layer  of  young  wood  to  weU 
Interoepi  the  Bap-Teseels.   If  with  all  these  precantioiia  there  are 

ohjectionably-hare  epaees  on 
the  stem,  they  may  be  re- 
medied grafting  by  ap- 
proaoh,  that  ia  to  say,  turn- 
ing back  a  ligoroiu  brandi 
to  the  main  stem,  and  graft- 
ing it  on  to  the  bare  space ; 
or  if  this  cannot  bo  done, 
inserting  a  short  ordinary 
graft  in  the  stem.  This, 
however,  with  good  manage- 
ment, will  rarely  be  neoee- 
sary. 

Having  trained  the  branches 
straight,  the  next  point  is  to 
see  tliat  tliey  follow  the  desired 
oblique  Hue  ;  and  it  will  bo 
seen  by  the  illustrations  that 
the  disposition  given  them 
is  better  than  the  one  they 
assume  under  a  less  careful 
tart  s/acf*  oh  system.  The  lig^t  enters 
freely  to  all  parts  of  the  tree ; 
the  more  important  part  of  it  is  under  the  command  of  the 
eye  and  hand,  and  the  top  is  preyented  from  running  away. 
Gniis,  however,  is  more  owing  to  the  fine 
formation  of  the  lower  branches  than  to  the 
position  they  assume,  thougli  c(>rtainly  such 
free  and  strniccht  outlets  for  the  rising  sap 
are  Tery  effective  in  preventing  a  gross  de- 
velopment above,  and  consequently  in  keep- 
ing the  tree  in  the  condition  desired.  During 
the  summer  following  tlu^  second  pruning, 
the  operations  for  maintaining  the  lead 
with  the  vertical  branch,  and  equality 
among  the  lateral  slioots  of  the  new  growth,  must  be  carried 
out  as  before  deacribed.    In  the  third  pruning  the  young  lateral 


Gra/ttHg  try  approach,  l»  dfPir 
PymmkUd  TWwv. 
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branohfls  of  ihe  preceding  sammer  are  cut  in  much  shorter  than 

the  lower  ones  to  fayonr  the  development  of  these. 

At  the  fourth  pruning  the  lower  branches  are  not  ent  nearly  so 
long  as  in  the  previons  pruning,  beeanse  they  have  now  attained 
to  almost  the  desired  length  and  vigour.  The  new  branches  of 
the  second  series  are  left  somewhat  longer,  and  the  pruner  looks 
more  to  the  top-structure,  so  to  speak.  The  wisdom  of  forming 
the  base  well  at  first  will  be  apparent.   Daring  the  summer 


! 


following  the  fourth  pruning  hcfore  descrihcd,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  young  branches  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  ns  well 
as  the  side  ones.  As  the  lower  brandies  will  liavc  nearly  roaclied 
their  full  length,  a  too  vigorous  growth  of  the  terminal  shoot  of 
each  must  be  prevented  by  pinching. 

The  next  figure  shows  the  aspect  of  the  tree  at  the  fifth  pruning, 
and  how  the  pruning  is  performed.  As  is  well  seen  by  glancing  from 
B  to  A  in  this  figure,  the  new  growth  of  the  lower  branches  is  cut 
Tery  short,  while  the  higher  the  remaining  superior  branches  are, 
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the  longer  are  the  portions  rut  off.  The  succeeding  prunings 
differ  nothing  in  principle  from  the  others,  future  devck)pment 
taking  phice  prineij)ally  in  the  middle  aiul  lii[,'her  parts  of  the 
tree.  Care  shouhl  be  taken  to  gnide  in  tlif  dcsinnl  direction  by 
means  of  twine,  and  sometimes  slender  stakes,  any  branches  that 
may  have  deviated  from  it.    Thas  the  praning  is  carried  on  till 


the  tree  becomes  a  large  and  perfect  pyramid,  the  laieiale  being 
well  pinehed  in,  and  in  every  case  a  free  iwminal  shoot  being 
allowed  to  proceed  from  each,  go  that  the  tree  may  be  kept  equally 
balanoed  and  the  sap  freely  condncted  through  each  branch. 
They  may  of  course  be  cat  back  well  every  year ;  always,  however, 
at  a  bud  likely  to  frmush  a  good  shoot  for  the  following  season. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  the  mathematically-designed  pyramid 
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here  alluded  to  be  so  desirable  for  gardens  generally  as  a  flatter 
aad  less  pointed  form.  For  example,  the  pyramid  as  repiMented 

n 


at  the  time  of  its  f<»urtli  or  fifth  pruning  is  in  outline  preferable 
to  the  tall  cone-like  pyramidal  trees. 

Occasionally  the  pyramidal  Ptar  Ims  its  branches  bent  dowu- 
wards,  some  thinking  that  this  induces  a  more  fruitiui  habit; 
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there  is  no  evidence,  howerer,  proTing  this  form  to  be  better  than 

the  simple  pyramid. 

The  excellent  practice  of  cutting  in  pyramiilal  and  other  trees 
that  happen  to  be  worthlcs.s  vari<'tie.«,  and  re-grafting  them  with 
Fiipnior  kindH,  is  much  practisod  by  the  Freuch  growers  and 
amateurs.  This  system  is  quite  as  applicable  to  wall-trees  as  to 
pyramids  or  standards.    In  numbers  of  our  gardens  great  good 

might  be  efTectedby  re- 
graftingwith  good  vari- 
eties, and  doing  away 
with  the  worthless  ones 
soTery  commonly  seen. 
The  oolnmnar  mode  of 
training  to  be  seen 
here  and  there  in 
France,  is  considered 
better  than  the  pyra- 
midal form,  where 
saving  of  space  is  an 
object,  and  where  too 
much  shading  of  the 
crops  by  the  trees  is 
undesirable.  The 
woodcut  on  page  333 
shows  a  tree  before  the 
winter-pruning  takes 
place,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  it  is  an  erect  stem 
densely  furnished 
with  diort  frniting- 
branches.  Except  on  the  Quince  in  snitable  soils,  it  is  not  likely 
to  present  many  advantages;  for  if  on  the  Pear  and  confined 
thus  closely  to  a  fastigiate  bundle  of  shoots,  it  wonld  in  all  pro- 
bability run  too  high  to  permit  of  proper  annual  pruning  or  of  the 
crop  being  gathered  with  oonyenience.  Judging  by  the  strength 
and  thickness  displayed  by  our  old  horizontal  wall-trees  grafted 
on  the  Pear-stock,  wo  should,  if  we  adopted  a  contracted  form  like 
this  with  trees  worked  on  the  Pear,  in  a  few  years  have  objects 
more  like  rustic  gate-poets  than  trees. 


U  'lii/  Prtir-tr,-,-  r<^^a/lfii.    Oh  c.?. /i  <;/  ih.  ' r,,'i,  ';.-<  A,  fl,  d 
JJ,  a  c^t/t  hot  bttn  flat  r J.    J  he  graft  at  C  Jaded, 
cansfi/urHtly  m  $ko«t,  e,  is  nUtrivfJ  to  ate  fid  ;  t»  that  it 
tt  imdHtd  tkt  mmhmM/oUawing  tlmgn^ftmg. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  in  English  gardens  to  train  the  branches  of 
the  pyramidal  Pear  in  a  pendnlons  £uhion ;  and  it  is  a  system 


ad  inirf'd  by  some,  though  somewhat  more  troublcRome  to  form 
than  the  simple  pyramid.  The  figure  represents  a  manner  of 
applying  a  modificatiou  of  the  same  principle  to  the  ordinary 

2  £ 
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horizontally-trained  Pear-tree.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  as  good  as 
it  is  graceful  in  appearance,  belieying  in  simple,  eaaily-condncted 
forms,  but  as  these  smaller  arching  branches  may  be  established 
on  kinds  that  bear  Letter  on  the  young  wood,  or  on  trees  with 
the  branches  thinly  placed,  it  may  prove  useful.  The  mode  of 
formation  is  so  simple  and  so  easily  established  that  no  further 
desc'ri])tion  is  needed.  It  cannot  however  bo  said  too  often 
that  the  sim])l('  and  quickly-formed  trees,  described  elsewhere, 
are  as  excellent  for  waills  as  for  trellises,  combining  as  they 
do  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  cordons  with  a  not  too- 
contracted,  repressed  developiiieiit. 

^Vhen  the  exact  system  of  training  described  in  tliis  chapter  is 
well  carried  out,  well-furnished  branches  and  fruitful  spurs  are 
the  rule.  Should  it  not  be  so,  the  growers  freciuently  resort  to 
p^rafting  fruit-bnds  on  the  bare  spaces,  as  shown  by  the  following 
ligures:—- 


jl.  />,  ing ytar) ;  /?,  terniinit! /ruil-f-ranck  ;  F. 


<rawm-sxa/tiHg  cf  /ruiting-tk»^s  oh  gross 
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The  grcatent  attention  is  paid  to  tlio  ])roper  and  neat  pinching 
and  pruning  of  the  shoots,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures : — 


Pr^tr  m9d€     cuttimf  ik»ot.      Sko9t  cut  tco  Inf. 


Amathrr  rrtnlt  0/ mttT'    MmMug  ^  Mr  utmd  grtmfk     Tk$  aHpidtuy  Ao»U  /trud  inU 
f  inching.  ^  ^  Pmt.  gnmOk  tf  tkt  nampmi  ^  tkt  fruf 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FRUIT  CUI.TURE :  HOW  ARS  WE  TO  IMPROVE  ? 

Thb  discussion  on  French  and  English  frnit-growing  vrhich  took 
place  in  the  *  Times '  a  few  years  ago,  and  afterwards  spread  through 
various  other  journals,  was,  like  most  discussions,  not  calculated  to 
leave  much  impression  on  the  public  mind  as  to  the  best  course 
to  pursue.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  in  this  chapter  I  propose 
to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  matter.  The  fruit-q^uestion  is 
not  one  that  merely  concerns  those  who  can  devote  time  and 
money  to  the  pleasures  that  gardening  affords ;  it  is  a  question 
for  the  general  public  of  especial  importance  when  considered  in 
relation  to  tlid  marketHrappUeB  of  onr  cities  and  towns. 

Considering  the  hardiness  of  the  Pear,  its  keeping-qualities, 
and  its  great  variety,  it  is  the  most  Talnable  dessert-froit  that 
can  be  grown  in  northern  latitudes.  A  perfect  Peach  may  he 
preferred  to  a  first-rate  Pear,  hat  hy  properly  selecting  varietiee 
of  Pears  we  may  have  them  in  perfection  dnring  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  variety  in  flavonr  is  perhaps  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  fruit.  We  are  quite  behind  the 
French  growers  in  its  production.  Our  stocks  of  Apples  are 
QSually  good  and  abundant ;  our  stocks  of  Pears  are  frequently 
scarce  and  very  poor  in  quality.  In  many  gardens  a  really  good 
Pear  is  almost  as  rare  as  a  Mangosteen.  We  can  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  Pears  in  a  tenfold  degree 
over  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in  time  to 
como  make  an  article  of  export  the  fruit  that  we  are  now  obliged 
to  import  so  largely. 

No  doubt  the  brighter  sun  of  France  is  more  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  the  Pear  than  our  own  climate ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  by  the  aid  of  walls  fbr  some  sorts,  by  judicious  selection  of 
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ground,  locality,  and  kinds,  we  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  The 
quantity  of  Pears  the  F^rench  send  to  our  markets  is  surprising. 
Messrs.  Draper,  the  salesmen  of  CSovent  Garden,  showed  me  by 
their  books  that  from  one  importer  alone  they  sold  from  60IL  to 
1007.  worth  of  French  garden-prodnoe  (chiefly  Pears)  each  market* 
day ;  and  a  firnit-merchant  has  told  me  of  one  dealer  in  Pciirn 
who  annually  collects  in  France  and  sells  in  onr  markets  10,0007. 
worth  of  that  fruit. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  climate  does  nil  thin  for  the 
French — the  winter  and  spring  in  many  parts  of  Northern  and 
North-central  France  being  quite  as  difficult  for  the  fruit-grower 
as  they  are  in  England.  Tlie  Pear  loves  a  moist,  genial  climate, 
and  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  our  advantage  m  this 
respect  will  be  found  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
dirterence  in  sunliglit.  Some  Pears  are  grown  better  in  England 
than  in  France,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  which  ripen 
and  go  off  quickly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  remain  in  an 
eatable  condition  much  longer  and  acquire  a  more  delicioos 
flavonr  in  the  cooler  climate  of  Yorkshire.  Let  it  be  home  in 
mind  that  we  are  talking  of  the  cnltnre  of  a  hnii  which  grows  in 
a  wild  state  as  &r  north  as  Sonthern  Sweden,  and  then  we  can 
estimate  at  their  tme  worth  the  objections  of  those  who  say  that 
onr  climate  prevents  any  improvement,  and  who,  perhaps,  imme- 
diately afterwards  assert  the  superior  quality  of  British-grown  froit. 
Natnre  is  onr  willing  handmaid  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  it  in 
onr  power  to  place  this  fine  fruit  within  the  reach  of  aU,  and  render 
ourselves  quite  independent  of  foreign  growers.  I  do  not  say  we 
could  grow  such  big  Belle  Angevine  Pears  as  are  sold  for  a  guinea 
apece;  but  that  is  of  no  oonsequence,  as  these  are  valueless 
in  point  of  flavour. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  improve  the  culture 
of  the  Pear,  and  the  first  and  best  is  by  paying  more  attention  to 
it  as  a  naturally-developed  standard  tree  — in  a  word,  by  an 
improved  system  of  orcharding.  Upon  orchards  we  must  chiefly 
depend  for  the  supply  of  onr  large  cities  and  towns.  Tliis  subject, 
in  its  commercial  aspect,  may  be  left  to  the  growers  of  fruit  for 
the  market,  but  the  country-gentleman  and  large  farmer — in  fact, 
everybody  possessing  a  hedgerow,  field,  or  shrubbery— cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  to  me  the  great  opportunities  they  have  for 
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growing  Pears.  They  grow  oseleBB  ahralw  and  weedy  trees  in  many 
places  where  the  finest  fruit  might  be  grown  with  little  tronble 
beyond  that  of  gathering  it ;  there  are  numbers  of  &rmers,  who 
hardly  ever  see  a  good  fruit  of  this  kind,  in  poesession  of  lines  of 
liedgerow  where  the  trees  would  grow  as  healthfully  from  among 
the  lower  brushwood  as  any  subject  that  now  embellishes  them ; 
and  there  are  many  owners  of  gardens,  who  now  go  to  market  for 
their  fruit,  who  might  gather  it  from  places  in  their  little 
shrubberies  at  present  entirely  devoted  to  miserable  bushes  of 
Privet.    I  know  well  the  kind  of  objection  that  is  made  to  some 
of  these  sup^p'stions  -the  boys  would  gather  tlie  fruit,  etc.  Little 
blaiue  to  the  boys  for  making  an  occasional  raid  on  the  little  fruit 
thai  comes  in  their  way,  but  if  the  fruit  were  as  plentiful  as  it 
migiit  be  they  would  not  be  so  troublesome. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  may  also  well 
commend  the  growth  of  Pears  and  other  hardy  fruits  in  gromid 
now  profitless.  It  is  often  thought  that  Nature  is  usually 
sparing  of  leaf-beauty  where  the  flower  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
stingy  with  flowers  where  leaves  assume  large  proportions  and 
elegant  outlines;  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  that  she  is  apt  to 
bestow  her  isTOurs  in  a  like  way  as  regards  fruit.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  &ct  th^  this  supposition.  When  we 
eonsider  the  flowering  eharms  of  the  greater  portion  of  our  fruit- 
trees,  we  ask  Why  are  they  not  more  planted  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty  alone  ?  Take  the  Apple  in  its  countless  varieties,  and 
consider  that,  if  it  did  not  give  such  crops  of  fruit,  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  and  more  delicious  in  flavour  than  half  the  boasted 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  it  would  be  sought  after  for  the  sake  of  its 
blushing  tlowers,  which  turn  the  orchard  into  fairyland.  But  it 
happens  to  bear  fruit  of  various  colours,  sizes,  and  flavours,  and, 
of  course,  that  is  a  reiisuu  why  we  have  hitherto  not  employed 
such  a  beautiful  hardy  tree  in  the  pleasure-garden.  Then  we 
hiivc  the  l\  ar,  which  comes  in  earlier,  and  furnishes  snowy  masses 
of  bloom;  and  witli  a  more  picturesque  and  handsome  habit  than 
the  apple.  From  nearly  every  hardy  fruit  we  may  reap  a  like 
harvest  of  floral  beauty — Almonds,  Apricots,  (•berries,  Crabs, 
Medlars,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Quinces,  being  all  more  or  less 
ornamental.  And  as  perhaps  some  curious  persons  here  and 
there  may  not  object  to  plant  beautiful  flowering  fruit-trees 
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becanse  they  also  bear  precious  and  bandsome  fimit,  they  have 
only  to  place  these  objects  in  any  open  spots,  in  pleasnre-grounds, 
by  wood-walks,  in  the  fencea  at  interrals,  instead  of  the  worthless 
boshes  that  now  too  often  ooonpy  them — and,  in  a  word,  in  the 
numberless  positions  \fhere  trees  good  for  neither  timber  nor 
flowers  now  take  up  valuable  gronnd. 

Then  there  is  the  ornamental  orchard.  Usnally  the  orchard 
is,  of  all  spots,  the  most  formal ;  but  there  is  no  need  that  it 
should  be  so,  as  anyone  with  extensiTO  pleasnre^grounds  can 
quickly  prove.  At  Meudou,  where  an  ornamental  orchard  was 
fornu'd,  tlie  position  was  a  valley-like  hollow,  but  in  an  elevated 
position  -  jnst  the  spot  to  make  a  compact  Pinetum,  Instead  of 
planting  it  with  trees  and  f^liriiLs  of  the  ordinary  type,  it  was 
resolved  to  embellish  it  with  well-arranged  groups  of  fruit-trees. 
On  one  side  a  large  clumj)  was  dove  it  id  to  handsome  pyramidal 
Pear-trees,  on  another  to  ApjtlcH,  another  to  Plums,  and  so  on. 
The  grass  was  not  broken  up,  nor  any  of  the  ornamental  features 
of  the  spot  interfered  with  in  the  least.  It  need  hardly  be 
pointed  ont  how  varied,  as  well  as  osefal,  such  an  arrangement 
might  be  made.  There  might  be  mixed  groups  of  new  and 
nntried  kinds,  as  well  as  masses  of  tried  ones ;  there  might  be 
isolated  specimens  of  yarions  kinds  on  the  grass,  from  an  Apple 
on  the  dwarf  Paradise-stock  to  a  folly-grown  and  handsome  Pear. 
Fmits  little  known  or  of  donbtfnl  utility,  like  the  Eugenia  or 
the  Cherry-plum,  might  be  associated  with  the  others  with 
greater  propriety  than  in  the  fruit-garden  proper.  Such  thinn^ 
as  the  American  Blackberries — and  very  fine  some  of  these  are  — 
wonld  find  a  congenial  home ;  so  would  the  Dewberry  and  the 
various  Cranberries.  The  relatives  of  our  common  fruit-trees 
might  of  course  be  planted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  for 
comparison's  sake  ;  standard  Peaches,  Figs  and  Apricots  might 
bo  tried  with  safety  if  the  garden  were  in  the  south  ;  and  the 
whole  would  prove  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  a 
country-place. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  hardy  fruits  are 
capable  of  all'ording  <iuantities  of  wholesome  food  ;  but  before  they 
do  so  eiEciently  wo  must  take  them  out  of  the  class  of  things 
that  are  carefully  walled*in  in  gardens,  overdone  with  kindness,  or 
injured  by  unnatural  pruning,  and  recognise  the  fiust  that  many 
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exoelleiki  kincbi  are  as  hudj  and  easily  grown  at  the  Blaekberriea 
and  Sloes  of  tlie  hedges.  For  the  purposes  herein  saggested 
thoronghlj  hardy  and  free-growing  sorts  shonld  alone  be  selected; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  first-class  fruit,  OTen  of  the 
oontinental  varieties,  cannot  be  produced  in  this  way.  In  the 
gardens  at  Oak  Lodge,  Kensington,  h  a  veiy  large  and  handsome 
Pear-tree  growing  among  Hhododendrons  and  other  choice  shmbs 
which  adorn  the  margin  of  a  piece  of  rock-bound  water.  It  is  a 
fine  old  tree  of  the  Beurre  Uiel,  wliich,  without  pruning  or 
attention  of  any  kind,  produces  abundantly  such  good  fruit,  that, 
of  twelve  samples  of  the  same  variety  laid  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  was  pronounced  the  best.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
remarkable  instance,  but  merely  to  prove  that  the  tinest  Pears 
may  be  grown  by  the  simplest  means,  and  that  the  tree  is  worth 
cultivating  for  its  beauty  alone.  The  garden  of  Oak  Lodge  is 
the  best-designed  town-garden  in  London,  and  Mr,  Mamock,  who 
arranged  it,  left  several  of  these  old  Pears  in  conspicuous  positions 
when  laying  out  the  place  solely  for  their  beauty  as  trees,  apart 
from  their  fruiting  qualities.  Thereforo  it  is  clear  that  we  may 
effect  considerable  improTement  by  planting  this  tree  in  shruV 
beries,  pleasure-grounds,  and  like  positions,  and  in  many  wild 
and  semi-wild  places,  both  in  enclosed  private  grounds  and  in  the 
open  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  enormous  quantities 
of  good  fruit  could  be  grown  upon  railway-banks  now  nseless,  and 
from  which  fruit  could  be  so  readily  conveyed  to  market;  on  this 
point,  however,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  by-and-by. 

The  accompanying^  ilhistrnticm  shows  a  type  of  fruit-garden 
common  enou<^h  in  and  near  Paris,  and  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  nil  interested  in  the  improvement  of  small  properties.  A 
mere  spot  of  f^round  is  planted  with  curclully-selected  and  choice 
fruit-trees  well  trained,  and  the  result  is,  even  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view,  better  than  it  ot'tt  ii  is  where  subjects  are  planted 
that  have  only  beauty  to  recommend  them.  The  view  is  from  a 
sketch  taken  in  winter  by  M.  Franvois  Courtin,  of  a  small  garden 
facing  the  street  leading  from  Yinceunes  to  Montreuil.  Beneath 
the  trees  Pansies,  Pinks,  and  other  hardy  flowen  grow:  the 
presence  of  the  trees  does  not  prevent  the  little  garden  being 
made  gay  with  flowers.   In  winter,  the  graceful  pyramidal  Pear- 
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trees  and  well  and  simply-formed  Peach  and  Plum-trees  af^ainst 
the  walls  certainly  often  look  better  than  little  gardens  arranged 
with  another  aim.  In  spring  there  is  the  beauty  of  fruit-treo 
blossoms,  and  in  autumn  the  crown  of  trees — good  fruit.  The 
art  of  the  engraver,  even  in  its  best  form,  can  give  but  a  suggestion 
of  such  a  garden,  but  probably  this  will  show  how  desirable  it  is 
to  make,  more  than  ever,  full  use  of  our  opportunities  of  planting 
fruit-trees  in  small  gardens.  n 


FrmiMrttt  im  a  Front  Gardtm  {I'iiicetuies). 


The  second  way  in  which  we  may  improve  the  cultivation  of  the 
Pear  is  by  planting  it  to  a  greater  extent  as  a  pyramidal  tree, 
grafting  on  the  Quinco  where  the  soil  is  rich,  moist,  or  deep.  On 
many  dry  and  sandy  lands  the  Pear  must  be  grown  on  its  own 
stock,  and  for  orcharding  purposes  generally  that  may  safely  be 
pronounced  the  best.  We  shall  never  have  a  good  supply  for 
market  till  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  Pear  as  a  freely-developed 
standard  tree ;  wo  shall  never  have  a  lirst-rate  supply  of  Winter 
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Peara  till  we  pay  mora  attention  to  Pean  on  walls  than  we  do  at 
praeent.  The  Franch,  from  whom  we  have  adopted  the  pyramidal 
form,  employ  it  to  an  enormons  extent,  bat  do  not  atop  there.  It 
is  in  planting  the  pyramid  that  most  of  our  improvement  in  this 
direction  has  taken  plaoe  for  a  good  many  years  back.  Almost 
every  nurseryman  has  now  a  stock  of  the  tree  in  this  form,  and 
we  cannot  employ  it  too  much,  provided  sorts  that  ripen  well  in 
ordinary  seasons  are  selected  ;  but  there  are  other  ways  of  eqnal 
importance.  The  pyramid  is  so  pleasing  in  outline,  and  indeed 
in  all  other  reflpects,  that,  althou<^h  so  highly  suited  for  the 
kitcheu  or  fruit-garden,  it  should  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
either.  Handsome  s}HH'iniens  and  groups  may  well  be  introduced 
in  favourable  spots  in  tlic  jdeasure-grouud  and  shrubberies,  and 
thus  the  owners  of  those  numerous  small  ornamental  gardens 
near  towns  may  gather  fine  fruit. 

Another  important  way  towards  improvement  is  re-grafting 
worthless  fnit-trees.  Fruits — Pears  in  particular — are  strangely 
affected  by  diffisrent  soils,  localities,  aspects,  etc.  A  fruit  may  he 
fonnd  to  be  extremely  good  in  one  locality,  and  worthless  in  others. 
Thns,  sometimes  after  taking  great  eara  in  planting  fruit-trees, 
and  after  growing  them  and  training  them  for  many  years  nntil 
they  hsTC  become  good  specimens,  so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned  they 
haye  turned  out  to  be  but  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Many,  doubt- 
less, have  proved  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  yet  haye  hesitated 
to  destroy  their  trees  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  appearance 
and  the  bl.uik  occasioned  by  so  doing,  years  being  required  to 
againfiU  up  the  space  thus  left  bare.  The  plan  now  recommended, 
however,  obviates  all  disappointment ;  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  done  being  to  re-graft  as  the  illustration  indicates.  It  is  easily 
uccom})lis]ied,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  a  tree  is  thus  re- 
furnished and  in  full  bearing  condition  after  being  re-grafted. 
The  advantages  of  the  process  may  W-  summed  up  thus  : — 
1.  It  enables  us  within  two  years  or  little  more,  to  obtain  a  full- 
sized  fruitful  tree  of  a  new  variety,  which  otherwise  could  only 
have  been  done  ut  the  expense  of  planting  and  training  a  young 
one  for  tenor  twelve  years.  2.  Double-grafting  ou  a  well-seasoned 
stock  assists  the  fruiting  properties  of  many  shy  bearers.  Many 
Pears  very  commonly  found  in  this  country  ought  to  be  re-grafted, 
and  much  good  may  be  effected  by  the  process. 
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Let  OS  now  turn  to  the  third  way  of  improving  thecnltoreof  the 
Pewr,  and  one  that  has  been  oomparatiTely  neglected  for  some  yean 


past — that  is,  the  Pear  ou  walls.  Uere  we  are  certainly  behind- 
haiul,  aud  do  not  ap])ear  to  have  made  much  prof^rvss  for  a  very  long 
time.    Purhapa  it  may  be  thought  that  the  Trench  might  dibpeuue 
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wiih  walls ;  bnt  no  such  thing.  Thej  find  them  indispensable  for 
the  perfect  cnltnre  of  the  finer  Winter  Peats ;  and  were  they  not 
to  nse  them,  they  conld  never  obtain  snch  a  stock  of  these  as  they 
hsTc.  Yet  we  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  paying  attention  to 
almost  every  kind  of  garden-improTement  except  this  important 
one.  It  is  trne  that  walls  are  expensiTe,  bnt  once  reared  it  is  a 
great  pity  to  neglect  them ;  and,  apart  even  from  garden-walls, 
there  are  nnmerons  plaoM  with  as  mncb  wall-Borface  naked  and 
useless  as,  properly  covered,  would  yield  a  good  supply  of  fruit. 
Few  things  combine  beauty  and  utility  more  than  a  well-covered 
wall  of  Pear-trees ;  and  the  creation  of  nuch  is  not  a  matter  of 
difficnltv.  With  walls  it  may  safely  he  said  that  our  climate  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Northern  France.  Most  larije  gardens  would  be 
benefited  by  having  a  much  greater  proportion  of  wall-surface 
than  they  have  at  present ;  to  many  small  ones  they  would  also 
prove  a  desirable  addition. 

Of  whatever  material  the  wall  be  made,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
whiten  its  surface  and  keep  it  white.  Black  and  dark-coloured 
sorfeees  absorb  heat  in  the  daytime,  and  give  it  out  again  during 
the  night  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat ;  from  which  feets  we  might 
perhaps  conclnde  that  walls  for  training  frnit-trees  should  be 
black,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  dark  colonr.  Direct  experiment  was, 
however,  necessary  to  settle  this  qnestion,  and  M.  Ynitry,  who 
employs  his  leisure  in  arboriculture,  communicated  the  results  of  his 
experiments  in  this  direction  to  IC.  dn  Breuil,  leaving  no  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  colour  to  be  chosen  for  walls  against  which  fruit-trees 
are  to  be  trained.  He  has  proved  — 1st.  That  a  thermometer 
hung  daring  the  day  with  its  face  turned  towards  a  white  wall,  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  that  of  a  fruit-tree  trained  against  it~- 
i.e.,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter — always  showed  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  (5  deg.  Fahr.  higher  than  one  hung  against  a  black 
wall  under  ])n'ciscly  similar  circumstances.  2nd.  That  during 
the  night  the  JilVerence  of  temperature  shown  by  these  two  ther- 
mometers was  inappreciable.  Contrary  therefore  to  the  opinions 
entertained  by  many  j)ersons,  it  seems  evident  that  the  walls 
must  be  whitened  when  we  wish  to  give  the  trees  trained  against 
them  the  maximum  amount  of  heat  to  be  obtained  in  the  }>ar- 
ticnlar  climate  and  aspect.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  plan  that  has 
already  been  pursued  by  the  fruit-growers  at  Montreuil  for  Peach- 
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trees,  and  at  Thomery  for  their  Vines,  it  having  been  frequently 
remarked  that  trees  trained  against  white  walb  were  healthier 
than  those  nailed  to  more  or  less  dark-coloored  ones.   This  resnlt 

is  easily  explained,  for  not  only  does  the  lighter  oolonr  reflect 
more  heat  back  to  the  trees,  but  by  this  means  they  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  light;  and  it  ia  well  known  how  greatly 
vegetation  is  stimulated  by  these  agencies.  Walls  of  a  light  tint 
are  advantageous  in  another  way,  for  they  not  only  reflect  light 
and  heat  on  the  particular  trees  trained  against  them,  but  also  on 
the  others  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  By  abundantly 
planting  the  finer  Winter  Penrs  against  walls  w  'lih  a  warm  exposure 
and  whitewashed  surface,  we  may  within  half-a-dozen  years  gather 
such  crops  of  the  really  valuable  Winter  Pears  as  have  never  before 
been  grown  in  this  country. 

Another  improvement  must  of  necessity  accompany  this,  and 
that  is,  the  French  method  of  wiring  garden-walls.  We  cannot 
use  nails  with  concrete  and  earth  walls,  and  even  if  we  could  the 
deliTeraaoe  from  nails  wimld  he  a  great  point  gained ;  the  French 
mode  of  employing  a  little  raidissenr  or  tightener  on  each  wire^ 
and  using  very  slender  galvanised  wire,  is  perfect  in  its  way.  It 
will  he  fonnd  to  save  much  time  and  greatly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  garden-walls.  We  mnst  also  adopt  the  improved  Idnd  of 
espalier  elsewhere  deseribed. 

The  upright  mode  of  training  wall  and  espalier  trees,  of  which 
some  of  the  best  examples  in  France  have  been  photographed  and 
engraved  for  this  book,  mnst  also  commend  itself  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  frnitHJulture. 

The  U  form,  or  double  cordon,  is  best  suited  for  a  very  high 
wall  or  fence,  and  if  the  trees  are  planted  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  side  laterals  regularly  pinched  in,  the  wall  becomes  quickly 
furnished,  which  is  the  great  merit  of  the  system  ;  another  also 
being  the  large  variety  of  fruit  that  can  be  had  from  a  [^iven 
space,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  failing  plant  or  bad  variety  can 
be  replaced.  The  first  cost  for  so  many  plants  is  necessarily  great 
if  the  grower  does  not  graft  his  own  trees  ;  but  quicker  returns 
soon  make  up  the  deficiency  in  this  respect.  The  same  kind  of 
tree  may  also  be  trained  obliquely,  many  preferring  this  to  the 
,  vertical  mode,  on  the  supposition  that  the  flow  of  sap  is  less  rapid, 
and  thaty  consequently,  the  trees  are  more  disposed  to  form  fimit- 
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buds  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.  The 

tree  with  three  erect 
branches  is  suitable  for 

the  same  purpose  as 
that  with  two,  but  can 
he  planted  on  propor- 
tionately lowfT  walls  or 
trellises,  and,  if  deemed 
advisable,  the  middle 
branch  may  be  formed 
by  another  variety 
being  grafted  on  the 
stock.  The  four- 
branched  tree  is  well 
adapted  for  stoained- 
I  wire  fences,  roondTege- 
^  table  quartets,  sides  of 
I  walks,  and  other  boun- 
^  daiy  linee,  and  being 
^  as  easily  formed  as  the 
I  old-fashioned  espalier, 
:^  should  be  adopted  in 
lieu  of  that  mode  of 
training  for  choice  kinds 
of  Apples  and  the 
hardier  Pears.  Strong 
"maiden "trees,  planted 
live  feet  apart,  and  cut 
back  to  form  the  two 
outer  and  central 
branches,  will  in  two 
years  present  the  ap- 
pearance represented 
by  the  woodcuts— that 
is  if  summer-pinching 
and  tying  have  been 
attended  to.  Thedouble 
U  form  is  one  of  the 
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The  vertical  and  horizontal  style 


handsomest  modes  of  training  yet  adopted,  and  being  very 
simple,  and  therefore  readily  put  into  practioe,  ahonld  be  carried 
out  largely,  even  in  the  most  conspicnons  positions.  The 
woodcut  fully  explains  all  that  is  wanted  as  to  the  best  niodo 
of  forming  the  tree,  cnre  being  reqnirod  to  have  all  the  branches 
equi-distant.  All  the  above  modrn  of  training  are  calculated  to 
supersede  tho  ordinary  espalier,  which  is  often  an  cvo-.sore  in 
many  otliorwise  ^ood  gardens, 
combined,  tlie  Pulmettc  of 
the  French,  is  well  suited 
for  the  formation  of  large 
trees. 

The  accompanying  wood- 
eat  represents  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  forms  of 
tree  for  rapidly  eoTering 
walls  with  choioe  Pears.  Be- 
fore this  and  like  forms  the 
old  horiaontal  pattern,  whieh 
took  so  many  years  to  form, 
most  give  way.  Among  the 
many  advantages  that  belong 
to  the  upright  form  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  simple 
training.  To  establish  such 
trees,  all  that  need  he  done 
is  to  take  a  young  tree  of 
from  three  to  seven  branches, 
and  place  the  branches  as 
nearly  as  may  he  in  the  desired  position.  It  is  not  even  necessary 
to  have  the  branilii  s  exactly  opposite,  as  without  that  the  wall 
may  be  perfectly  covered.  With  trees  of  this  kind  a  very  few 
years'  growth  will  suffice  to  cover  a  wall  that  would  not  be 
oorered  in  sixteen  years  by  the  old  method.  Trees  on  this 
plan  may  be  fiTO-branohed  or  seren-branehed.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  training.  Tonng  trees  may  be  taken  from  the  nnrsery, 
and  their  branches  placed  in  the  desired  direction  against  the 
wall.    The  aboTO  specimen  was  sketched  in  H.  Godefroy- 
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Lebenf  8  gvden  at  Argentevil,  where  there  is  e  waU  heentiftilly 
corered  with  fertile  trees  in  this  form. 

As  regards  trials  made  with  a  fruit-garden  after  the  Freneh 
method  in  England,  thanhs  to  the  spirited  and  jndicions  plan- 
tings made  hy  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Barham  Court,  we  have  now  in 
Kent  a  firait-garden  made  after  Freneh  modeb,  and  of  the  highest 
interest  to  growers  of  hardy  fruit  everywhere.  Not  content  with 
trying  modep  of  training  more  in  fashion  abroad  than  with  ns, 
or  plantations  of  approved  kinds  of  fruit  on  the  cordon  system, 
Mr.  Leigh  has  formed  several  new  fruit-gardens ;  and  these 
are  replete  with  interest.  There  is  a  very  large  number  of 
trees  ]»lantc(l,  and  Keveral  acres  of  ground  devoted  to  fruits 
culture,  all  the  walls  being  white  us  in  a  neatly-ordered  French 
fruit-garden.  The  firnt  ]ilaiitati(>ns  were  made  in  1872,  and  in 
three  years  the  wall.s  were  covered  with  bearing  fruit-trees ; 
particularly  noticeable  being  a  wall  covered  with  the  finer  kiuJr; 
of  Winter  Pears,  trained  as  single  oblique  cordons,  and  bearing 
Yery  fine  fmit.  This  form  is  well  suited  for  corering  high 
walls  Tery  rapidly,  and  for  the  prodnetioii  of  the  finest  Winter 
Pears,  sueh  as  Doyenn6  d'Hirer.  Those  having  high  sonth,  or, 
still  hotter,  high  east  walls,  could  hardly  do  hotter  than  plant 
them  thns  with  this  fine  fruit,  so  seldom  seen  in  petfeetion  in 
onr  gardens.  The  worthless  specimens  nsoally  grown  give  no 
idea  of  the  qnality  of  this  nnsnrpassed  Winter  Pear,  which, 
thronghoot  Europe,  is  rarely  worth  eating  except  under  careful 
wall-cnlture.  Equally  numerous  at  Barham  Court  are  the  erect- 
trained  five  or  seven-branched  trees,  which  quickly  run  to  the 
top  of  the  walls,  aii  l  nre  very  easily  managed.  They  are  a 
marked  improvement  on  the  old  horizontally-trained  Pear-tree, 
which  took  so  long  to  form ;  Plums,  Pears,  Peaches  and  Apricots 
are  thus  trained  here,  and,  so  far,  they  promise  a  very  good  result. 
There  are  several  walled  gardens  facing  pleasantly  to  the  sun,  on 
a  gentle  8lo})e,  and  tliere  is  plenty  of  wall-space,  some  of  which  is 
of  whitened  felt,  as  in  the  Paris  Municipal  Garden,  in  the  Bois  do 
Yincennes.  This,  however,  is  not  a  desirable  material  to  use, 
brick  or  concrete  walls  being  far  preferable.  Most  of  the  walls 
here  are  neatly  wired.  Throughout  each  garden  run  lines  of  light 
but  strong  trellis-work  for  Pears — a  great  improvement  on  the 
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"  fixings  **  for  the  old  espalier.  The  espaliers  here  are,  in  many 
cases,  ten  feet  high.  Trees  with  ereet  branches  soon  cover  these 
to  the  top,  and  the  effect  is  better  than  that  of  the  old-fiuhioned 
espalier,  while  the  great  height  prOTents  the  need  of  repressing 
the  trees  over  much.  The  amount  of  galTanised  wire  need  in  the 
garden  is  very  great,  but  the  expense  will  be  justified  by  the 
security  afibrded  to  heavy  fruit  during  autumnal  gales.  Much 
destruction  to  the  finest  frait  arises  in  that  way.  Probably  in  no 
garden  in  England  have  bo  many  of  the  little  horizontal  cordons 
hf'cii  tried  as  here.  They  do  admirably,  and,  though  many  of 
them  were  only  recently  planted,  the  lines  are  now  dotted  with 
larf;e  fruit,  some  of  which  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  to  he  seen. 
Ilere  are  also  Kibstone  Pippins  trained  in  this  manner,  and  the 
fruit  is  much  larger  than  that  grown  in  the  (•nlinary  way.  The 
llibston  is  one  of  the  fruits  which  would  well  repay  culture  in 
this  way.  Popular  and  excellent  in  quality,  us  it  is,  everybody 
would  admire  extra  fine  samples  of  it,  uid  in  oar  markets  they 
would  fetch  a  very  high  price.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  grow 
kinds  of  fruit  in  tiiis  way  that  may  be  had  as  good  as  we  require 
them  by  more  simple  modes  of  culture.  The  little  cordons  are 
nearly  all  grafted  on  the  true  Paradise  stock.  KiTcrs'  Nonesuch 
is  also  found  to  be  good  on  a  dry  bottom,  but  grows  stronger  than 
the  true  Paradise.  Where  any  other  stock  is  used  the  growth  is 
too  rampant  for  this  mode  of  training.  The  Lady  Apple  bears 
well  here,  and  ripens  satisfactorily  on  cordon  trees ;  so  does  the 
White  GalYiUe.  A  mode  of  training  these  and  other  tender 
Apples  on  very  low  wooden  walls  formed  of  one  or  two  boards  is 
recommended  by  Mr,  Leigh  to  his  cottagers  as  a  substitute  for 
brick  walls.  The  quantity  of  fruit  already  borne  by  the  young 
trees  is  surprising.  Horticulture  is  much  indebted  to  i\rr.  Leigh 
for  thus  t<'sting,  in  a  thoroughly  practical,  intelligent  way, 
questions  of  much  ini}Htrtunre. 

Of  all  onr  wants  in  connect  inn  witli  the  Pear,  that  of  the 
spread  of  good  varieties  is  perliaps  the  greatest.  Naturally,  or 
rather  I  should  say  in  a  wild  state,  the  Pear  is  a  poor  fruit  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long  j  and  from  this  has  been  gradually  deve- 
loped the  splendid  race  we  now  possess.  Scattered  through  our 
gardens  and  orchards  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  there  are  scores 
of  kinds  which  are  practically  of  little  more  use  than  the  wild 
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firnit«tre68  of  the  woods  and  hedgerows.  Bnt  apart  from  all  these 
worthless  Tsrieties,  named  and  minamed,  that  occnpy  yaloable 
gionnd,  there  are  numbers  which  are  rogularly  sold  in  our 
nurseries?,  possessing  fine  names,  and  which  yet  are  practically 
useless  to  the  cultivator.  Let  ua  suppose  tho  case  of  a  person 
wishing  to  commence  Pear-culture — ho  has  some  slight  knowledge 
of  othfT  branches  of  horticulture,  and  expects  that  the  long  list  of 
the  varit  tit  s  of  Ptars  which  he  finds  in  his  nurseryman's  catalogue 
will  resemble  each  other  pretty  much  as  his  Verl»enaa  or  Pansies 
do.  Taken  by  the  different  names  and  descriptions,  he  seeks 
variety,  only  however  to  find  disappointment.  A  wide  selection 
of  varieties  is  an  evil  in  every  way.  It  requires  much  skill  on  the 
part  of  men  who  have  studied  gardening  all  thdr  lives  to  know 
what  to  aToid  in  these  lists ;  how  Tory  dangerous,  then,  for  the 
amatenr,  or  for  those  who  have  only  sHght  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  to  make  a  selection !  Let  ns  glance  for  a  moment  into 
some  of  the  frnit-catalognes.  It  is  needless  to  state  how  Tery 
mnch  the  Pear  yaries.  Here  is  a  catalogue  naming,  describing, 
and  nnmbering  nearly  400  kinds.  People  suppose  that  giving 
long  lists  of  this  kind  is  for  the  sake  of  selling  a  great  number 
of  varieties ;  but  th|it  course  would  be  so  clearly  a  mistaken  one, 
that  one  cannot  suppose  an  intelligent  person  persisting  in  it. 
The  presence  of  bad  and  unsuitable  Pears  everywhere  thronghont 
the  country  simply  tends  to  retard  tlie  culture  of  this  noble  fruit ; 
when  as  the  distribution  of  tlie  really  good  kinds  in  abundance 
would  create  such  a  demand  for  them  as  would  cause  the  trade  in 
young  trees  to  increase  tenfold. 

The  compilers  of  the  catalogues  alludetl  to  do  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  famous  M.  de  la  Quintinye,  chief  gardener  to 
Louis  XrV.  at  Versailles,  whose  list  was  lengthy,  although  pub- 
lished so  yery  long  ago,  but  who  conscientiously  divided  it  into 
several  sections— viz.,  "good  Pears,"  *' indifferent  Pears,"  and 
"  bad  Pears !  *'  This  was  honest  in  M.  de  la  Quintinye,  and  would 
be  admirable  in.  a  nurseryman.  The  spirit  of  expurgation  was 
strong  in  this  old  gardener,  and  he  follows  the  bad  list  with 
another— a  long  one— heading  it— "Besides  the  Pears  which  I 
know  not,  here  is  a  particular  list  of  those  which  I  know  to  be  so 
bad  that  I  counsel  nobody  to  plant  any  of  them."  This,  observe, 
was  in  France,  where  a  greater  number  of  kinds  arrive  at  per- 
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fection  than  is  the  case  with  us,  and  whore  a  greater  number  of 
▼arieties  ara  grown.  Although  onr  nurserymau-friend,  with  his 
long  list,  is  somewhat  of  an  exception,  the  lists  of  others  of  onr 
fruit-tree  raisers  are  mneh  too  long  to  he  any  real  gnidanee  to 
the  amateur.  There  is  less  general  craving  for  novelty  in  fruits 
in  France  than  in  England.  At  Angers,  in  one  of  the  largest 
fruit-tree  nurseries  in  Firanee,  the  following  seven  sorts  only  are 
raised  in  large  quantities : — Williams's  Bon  Chr^tim,  Ducheese 
d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurre,  Louise  Bonne,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis, 
lieurre  Diel,  and  Beurre  d'Arembnrg.  On  an  average,  from 
30,000  to  40,000  trees  of  each  of  the  first  two  are  sold  every  year, 
and  about  20,000  of  the  other  five  put  together.  £ven  the  best 
of  the  new  varieties  find  scarcely  any  sale. 

Tlie  following  may  be  taken  as  the  Ix'st  Pears  for  culture  in  the 
British  Isles  of  the  many  hundred  kinds  known  :  -Doyenne  d'PUe, 
Jargonelle,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Jersey  Gratioli,  Urbaniste,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Surt'olk  Thorn,  Seckel,  Comte  de  Laniy,  Flemisli  Jieauty,  Desire 
Coruelis,  Marie  Louise,  iJaronne  de  Mello,  Thompson's,  Beurre 
liosc,  Duchcsse  d'Angouleme,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Uurdy,  Marechal 
de  la  Cour,  B.  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Ck>mice,  Glou  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Beurr^  Banco,  B.  Sterekmans,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Bergamotte  Esperen,  Easter  Beurr^. 

.  Of  these,  Benrr^  Bosc,  Duohesse  d'AngouUme,  Beurr6  Diel, 
Doyenn^  du  Gomice,  Gbu  Morceau,  Beurr^  Banco,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr^  Sterekmans, 
Desir^  Comelis,  and  Winter  Nelis,  should  be  grown  against  walls. 
In  some  cases  they  may  afford  a  satisfactory  result  away  from 
them,  but  if  grown  against  white  walls  they  will  in  aU  cases  he 
highly  improved,  and  mmo  of  the  very  best  of  them  are  only  to  be 
had  in  perfection  when  thus  grown.  As  wall-space  is  often 
limited,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  warmest  walls  to  perfect 
the  finest  Winter  Pears,  it  is  desirable  to  be  very  partienlar  in- 
deed when  selecting  Pears  lor  wall-culture  ;  and  East,  r  Beurre, 
Dovenne  du  Cornice,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurre  lumce,  Joseidiinc  de 
Malines,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen,  should  bo  abundantly  planted 
against  walls  wherever  a  supply  of  hrst-rate  Winter  Pears  is  a 
want. 

Some  of  our  authorities  on  fruit-growing  give  the  Easter  Beurre 
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MB  one  which  should  be  planted  as  a  bnsh  or  pyramid,  and  say  it 
is  "  mealy  and  insipid  ^om  walls."  Bni  the  fine  Easter  Bemia 
wkieh  adorn  onr  tables  in  winter  and  spring  are  grown  on  walls 
in  France.   All  of  the  same  yariety  are  grown  in  like  manner  in 
the  school  of  horticnltnre  at  Versailles;  and  as  soon  as  a  wall  is 
cleared  of  other  Tarieties  of  Pear-trees  there,  it  is  immediately 
planted  with  the  Easter  Beiirf6^80  mnch  is  this  fine  Tariety 
esteemed.   The  quantity  of  its  frnits  sold  in  tho  markets  of 
Europe  during  the  winter-season  is  something  incredible.   It  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  Winter  Pears ;  and  the  chief,  or 
almost  the  whole  supply  comes  from  France.    The  climate  does 
it,  some  will  say,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  for  if  left  to  the 
climate  unaided,  we  Rhould  have  few  fine  Easter  Beurre  Pears  in 
Coveiit  (rardeii  in  winter.    And  tlie>;arae  remark  applies  to  other 
vani  ties  of  Winter  Pears.    The  flavour  is  said  to  be  inferior  when 
grown  against  walls.    Let  us  try  them  against  white  walls  as  the 
French  do,  and  see  if  we  cannot  nearly  or  quite  equal  their  Pears 
in  size,  and  quite  eijual  them  in  flavour.    AVe  have  V)een  for  years 
planting  tliem  as  Inishrs  and  pyramids,  and  paying  little  or  no 
attention  to  their  culture  against  walls;  hence  our  deficiency  of 
good  Winter  Pears — those  which  are  by  far  the  most  Taluable 
ofaU. 

Having  taken  sufficient  care  to  select  the  yery  best  varieties, 
and  to  place  them  in  positions  where  they  are  likely  to  sncoeed, 
there  is  more  to  be  done  in  getting  rid  of  the  bad  ones.  They 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  take  up  space  in  which 

the  best  kinds  might  and  should  be  growing.   Tlds  prevalenoe 

of  bad  kinds  not  only  results  from  the  greater  scarcity  of  the 
good  varieties  in  hygone  days,  but  also  from  the  large  number 
of  inferior  kinds  that  are  still  offered  for  sale.  In  very  many 
cases  the  tree  is  worthless,  because  it  has  not  been  planted  in  a 

position  to  ensure  success.  It  frequently  hapi^ens,  for  example, 
that  Die  finer  kinds  of  Winter  Pears,  and  those  which  the  French 
grow  against  walls  around  Paris,  are  in  Britain  sent  out  as  suit- 
ahh'  for  ]>yramids.    All  worthlrss  Pt  ar-treos  should  he  destroyed, 

and  g  1  kinds  planted  or(haj)pily  tht-re  is  an  alternative)  the 

others  re-gral'trd  with  good  sorts.  Another  j)oint  would  he  gained 
if  the  custom  »d*  growing  interior  kinds  from  pips-  which  is 
common  among  farmers  in  some  fruit-growing  districts  with 
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Pesn  M  well  as  other  berdy  fmits — ^weie  abandoned,  and  only 
fizst-rate  and  hardy  lands  planted  or  grafted. 

As  to  Apples,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  hardy  kind 
on  a  well-managed  standard  or  natnrally-deTeloped  tree  is  the 
best  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  with  all  bnt  the  Tory  best 
firoits,  and  for  all  ordinary  purposes;  and  that  the  system  of 
orcharding  in  the  London  market-gardens  is  on  the  whole  a  good 
and  safe  one.  Generally  speaking  our  Apple-cnltnre  is  not  to  be 
complained  of,  though  it  may  certainly  be  improved.  There  is 
in  this  country  a  hirge  demand  for  fruit  of  the  finest  quality  that 
can  be  obtained,  both  in  the  ease  of  those  who  buy  all  they  nse 
and  those  who  grow  their  own.  In  these  islands  it  is  also  gene- 
rally admitted  that  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  general  contents  of 
our  gardens  by  shading  them  with  Apple-trees  is  anything  but 
desirable,  and  therefore  the  cordon  trained  as  an  od^int?  is  recom- 
mended. It  has  been  proved  that  where  well  managed  tln  se  will,  - 
if  placed  alongside  the  walks  in  the  kitt-lieii  and  frnit  gardens, 
furnish  abundance  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quiility.  In  many  places 
the  positions  in  which  the  cordoii-]dantatio!i  may  be  made  are 
unoccupied.  The  system  will  have  to  encounter  prejudice  and  bad 
management — but  as  soon  as  well-managed  specimens  are  seen 
in  our  gardens  it  will  spread  rapidly,  and  proTe  a  boon  wheroTer 
perfect  frnit  is  desired.  In  Northern  England  and  in  Scotland, 
where  every  ray  of  snn  is  required,  many  gardens  are  shaded  and 
half  destroyed  by  old  standard  Apple-trees. 

The  Peach  attains  the  finest  possible  condition  when  well 
grown  against  walls  in  England.  In  other  conntries  it  may  be 
grown  firaely  as  a  standard  tree ;  in  none  can  they  produce  finer 
or  better  fmit  than  may  be  gathered  from  walls  in  England  and 
Ireland.  France  has  very  diverse  climates — some  in  which  the 
Peach  grows  well  as  a  standard — ^but  the  best  Peaches  grown  in 
France  are  gathered  fxom  walls  in  those  parts  where  the  climate 
is  most  like  our  own.  Good  specimens  of  Crawford's  Early  Peach 
have  been  gathered  from  pyramid  trees  standint?  in  the  open 
quarters  of  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  lionyon's  garden  in  Sutl'olk ;  therefore 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  midland  and  southern  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  the  Peach  may  be  grown  against  walls  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection  ;  and  in  favourable  parts  of  tlie  south,  early  Peaches 
may  be  grown  with  success  as  a  standard  or  bush  tree,  away  from 
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■11  protection.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whateTer  tbat  if  we  pay 
as  much  attention  to  the  Peach  as  the  coltiTatoia  of  Montreoil 

do,  we  cau  attain  quite  as  good  a  result.  Our  good  froit- 
growers  understand  its  culture  well  enough ;  but  of  late  years 
pablio  attention  has,  by  Tarious  means  which  need  not  be  detailed 
here,  l>een  called  away  from  the  fact  that,  with  walls,  we  can 
produce  the  finest  fruit  in  the  world,  and  without  them  do  little 
or  notliin^  with  the  choicer  fruits.  The  "  power  of  the  climate  " 
in  Paris  may  be  very  wonderful,  but  there  is  one  tliini^  it  cannot 
do  bt^ttcr  than  our  own  -it  cannot  produce  a  better  Peach  than 
is  often  gathered  from  walls  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  It 
would  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  with  tlieir  climate,  the  French 
would  bi'  able  to  dispense  with  protection  to  the  trees  in  spring, 
uiui  altogj'ther  leave  their  trees  more  to  nature  than  the  linlisli 
gardener  ;  but  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  French  Peach- 
grower  takes  care  to  have  a  good  protecting  coping  to  his  walL 
With  US  it  is  not  nnoommon  to  see  the  oultnre  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  attempted  without  any  coping  at  alL  Of  coarse  we 
want  this  protection  as  much  as  the  French,  or  more  so.  Orer 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  without  question,  the  .Peach  may 
be  grown  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  yet,  though  few 
Englishmen  could  manage,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did,  '*  seyen  or  eight 
large  Peaches  of  a  morning  before  break&st  began,*'  they  may  well 
say  with  him  that  getting  "  enough"  of  them  is  indeed  a  rarity. 
To  succeed  with  the  Peach  in  the  open  air,  we  must  remove  it 
alto<;ether  from  the  chance  culture  now  bestowed  upon  it;  give 
it  full  attention  in  spring  and  early  summer;  select  suitable  soil 
in  the  first  instance,  and  thus  aroid  expense  for  what  is  called 
made  ^rouml.  We  must  take  care  to  protect  the  trees  in  spring, 
as  the  careful  French  cultivators  do;  and  take  advantage  of  the 
new  and  chcajt  ways  of  erecting  walls.  No  chance  culture  on  any 
walls  that  may  happen  to  surround  the  place  will  alter  matters 
much. 

We  may  do  a  good  deal  more  than  at  present  with  our  unoc- 
cupied walls.  Probably  many  readers  who  live  near  Oxford  can 
testify  to  the  beauty  and  profit  that  result  from  the  villagers 
oovering  their  walls  with  Apricot-trees.  The  same  may  be  done 
in  many  parts  of  England  where  such  a  thing  is  not  now  to  be 
seen ;  but  in  the  case  of  cottagers  and  others  the  only  thing  likely 
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to  do  good  is  example.  If  they  see  a  specimen  of  saccessfnl  frnit^ 
cnltare  in  small  gardens  like  their  own,  they  need  no  other  en* 
eonragement.  And  perhaps  a  present  of  a  few  good  kinds  of  trees 
and  a  few  minutes'  advice  from  the  gardener,  would  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  cottagers  than  many  other  things  now  given 
them  in  a  charitnblo  way. 

As  to  our  vanouH  other  liardy  fruits,  including  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  there  can  be  little  dou))t  that  it  is  to  good  orchard-culture 
we  must  look  for  the  increase  of  our  supplies.  The  word  orchard 
is  familiar  enough  in  our  ears,  but  a  really  good  orchard  is  as  rare 
round  country  seats  as  if  it  were  not  a  British  institution.  There 
are  farmers  and  market-gardeners  and  fruit-growers  who  have  the 
finest  orchards ;  but  at  the  country  seat,  with  generally  every 
opportunity  to  select  a  good  site,  it  is  surprising  how  rarely  even 
a  presentable  thing  of  the  kind  is  attempted.  Indeed,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  never  thought  of — the  ordinary  type  of 
kitchen-gaiden  being  considered  snffieieni  for  all  attempts  at  fruit- 
growing. The  sorfaoe  cannot  of  coarse  be  deToted  to  standard 
trees,  as  they  hide  the  light  from  the  necessary  crops,  and  the 
walls  and  dwarf  trees,  if  such  there  be,  are  those  npon  which  we 
depend.  Kow  good  cnltnre  of  trees  on  walls  is  fkt  from  being 
as  common  as  might  be  desired.  But  supposing  that  the  wall- 
culture  is  good,  and  that  the  most  is  made  of  the  space,  it  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  yield  a  crop  of  fruit  for  all  purposes.  If 
the  walls  supply  a  good  dessert  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
it  is  as  much  as  is  expected  of  them,  and  more  than  tiiey  generally 
do.  They  who  secure  a  good  crop  of  Winter  Pears,  who  can  com- 
mand really  eatable  specimens  of  this  fruit  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  are  few  in  number.  The  walls  can  only  supply  a 
portion  of  the  choicest  fruit — chiefly  of  those  kinds  which  require 
the  additional  heat  of  a  wall  for  their  perfect  development  and 
flavour.  Standards  we  see  are  not  much  grown ;  they  shade  the 
ground  too  much,  and  the  ground-crops  are  better  when  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  air.  In  some  places  the  culture  of  bush  and 
dwarf  pyramidal  trees  is  carried  on  snccessfnlly,  but  in  general 
it  is  so  backward  that  nothing  like  a  good  crop  is  gathered.  Be- 
sides, all  dwarf  dosely-pruned  and  accurately-trained  trees  inyoWe 
considerable  expense  and  time,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  bestow 
on  kinds  producing  as  good  a  result  when  grown' as  standard 
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trees,  requiring  liunlly  any  attention,  and  actually  permitting  of 
as  good  a  crop  of  vegetables  being  gathered  from  under  them  as 
if  the  trees  did  not  exist  Perhapn  there  msy  be  a  lew  espaliers 
in  the  garden ;  but  they  are  nsoally  so  Tery  few  and  so  badly 
managed  that  little  fruit  is  got  from  them.  It  follows,  then,  thai 
in  priTate  grounds  there  is  as  a  mle  no  sonree  from  which  an  abun- 
dant stoek  of  the  better  kinds  of  hardy  frnit  may  be  gathered. 
The  wisest  way  to  increase  the  supply  of  good  fruit  in  any  given 
locality  is  to  plant  an  orchard,  <»refally  choosing  the  site,  and, 
aboTO  all  things,  selecting  the  very  best  kinds,  all  perfectly  hardy, 
and  such  as  ripen  their  fruit  every  year,  be  the  season  what  it 
may.  Such  an  orchard  would  be  very  coiivenieut  near  the  garden, 
in  fact  might  form  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  as  however  the  care 
required  is  nearly  none,  except  the  pleasant  one  of  gathering  the 
fruit,  it  would  not  matter  mucli  ahout  its  jwsition.  The  first 
considciutiou  should  be  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  soil 
availahle.  Not  un  inch  of  spac*'  of  the  whole  need  be  lost.  All 
the  trees  should  bo  allowed  to  grow  as  standards,  and  the  (■roj)s 
gathered  from  tlieui  wmildsoon  put  to  shame  the  crop  on  the  wall 
or  dwarf  tree.  All  the  wall,  dwarf,  and  espalier  trees  might  tlieu 
be  exclusively  kinds  that  require  some  additional  heat  or  atten- 
tion, or  to  wliich  the  shelter  and  support  of  the  espalier  and  the 
cordon  systems  are  an  advantage.  As  protection  of  some  kind 
might  be  provided  for  most  of  these  carefully-trained  trees,  it 
would  of  course  be  wise  to  include  among  them  all  the  sorts 
most  liable  to  injury  by  spring  frosts;  and  such  kinds  are  so 
abundant  that  all  the  walls  and  espaliers  might  well  be  devoted 
to  them. 

Great  improvement  in  fruit-culture  may  be  effected  by  the 
judicious  thinning  of  the  branchlets  of  standard  orchard  and 
garden  trees.  The  natural  tendency  of  trees  of  the  Apple  order, 
to  whi(di  most  of  our  fruits  belong,  from  the  Hawthorn  of  our 

hedges  to  the  showy-flowered  Chinese  Pear,  is  to  produce  a  dense 
profusion  of  bloom,  and  eonseijuently  of  fruit.  Sheets  of  wliito 
or  pink  blossoms  in  spring,  and  showers  of  pretty  fruit  in 
ttutuinii,  usually  adorn  them.  And  tlie  tendency  is  as  apjtareut 
in  the  newest  and  largest  Apple  and  Pear  as  in  one  of  those 
American  Tlioins  laden  with  crowds  of  bright  scarlet  haws.  For 
ages  and  ages  man  has  raised  our  hardy  fruits,  until  they  so  vary 
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in  flaronr,  size,  and  beauty  of  colour  that  they  pnzzle  system, 
and  until  some  of  the  Tarieties  have  no  more  likeness  to  the 
aboriginal  natire  than  a  Life  Guardsman  has  to  a  ehimpanzee. 
Tet  in  one  point  they  still  inherit  their  marked  naiire  trait — 

profuseness  in  bud  and  fruit.  It  is  true  that  by  selection  the 
fruits  have  become  so  large  that  the  improyement  to  be  had  by 
judicious  thinning  is  not  likely  to  present  itself  to  many  cul- 
tiYators ;  hut  one  trial  of  the  system  will  convert  the  most 
sceptical.  Nature's  tendency  is  to  the  production  of  myriads  of 
individuals,  whereas  in  tlie  case  of  our  fruits  wn  require  size  and 
perfection  of  the  individual  rather  than  mere  (juautitv.  Let  it 
be  duly  considered  tliat  the  total  \veit,'lit  of  tiuely-developed  fruits 
may  etiual,  or  nearly  equal,  an  uatliiiined  and  half-starved  enqi, 
and  perhaps  be  worth  three  or  i'oar  times  more  in  money 
value. 

Generally  the  practice  is  to  leave  the  crop  as  much  to  nature 
as  regards  thinning  of  the  branchlets  as  we  do  that  of  the  Ash  or 
Blackberry.  One  year  the  tree  bears  a  great  crop  of  fruit,  and 
the  whole  of  its  vigour  is  so  drawn  up  by  the  many  hungry 
feeders  that  little  remains  to  form  fimit-spnrs  for  the  following 
year,  and  such  as  are  formed  may  lack  vigour  to  set.  Then 
comes  a  year  of  effort  in  the  production  of  wood  and  spurs,  and 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  autumn  there  will  be  a  score,  or  even  two 
score,  fruit-buds  on  one  fruit-spur,  where  one,  two,  or  at  most 
three,  would  be  sufficient.  Now,  if  all  be  allowed  to  set,  the 
result  will  be  a  dense  crop  of  poor  fruit,  which,  if  submitted  in 
the  market-test,  will  prove  of  little  yalne.  But  if  these  spurs  be 
thinned  so  as  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  tree  in  fine  and 
succulent  fruit,  there  will  also  rest  sufficient  strength  in  it  to 
form  at  the  same  time  a  medium  crop  of  fruit-buds  likely  to 
afford  a  crop  the  following  year,  and  to  induce  a  more  rei^ularly- 
fertile  habit  in  the  tree.  By  following  this  tliiimiug-systeiu  wo 
may,  in  fact,  get  good  and  valual)le  crops  every  year  ;  and  l>y  the 
other  tlie  alternate  and  useless  profusion  l)eiV>re  alluded  to.  The 
Pear  requires  this  attention  as  much  as  the  Apple  when  grown  as 
a  standard  or  freely-develo}M>d  tree;  hut,  in  consequence  of  being 
much  more  grown  in  a  dwart  and  contracted  form,  on  espaliers, 
walls,  etc.,  and  much  pruned,  the  want  of  thinning  is  not  so  often 
seen  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apple. 
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No  meihod  of  growing  these  trees  in  the  open  air  is  hotter 
than  the  freely-doTeloped  standard  tree,  if  the  thinning-prooesa 
he  well  earned  out.  The  tree  should  he  opened  np  in  the  nsnal 
way  as  regards  its  main  hranches,  hut  equal  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  regular  and  bold  thinning  of  the  frnit-hearing 
branchlets ;  and  even  to  the  thinning  of  the  spnrs,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  do  so.  In  one  large  orchard-plantation  of 
Pears  to  the  west  of  London  the  fruit  has  brought  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  money  durinj'  the  last  few  years,  since  the 
careful  pruning  and  thinning  of  the  trees,  than  it  did  when  left 
to  nature.  Tlie  tliinning  of  the  branchlets  should  not  be 
pt  rtonnxl  till  they  have  begun  to  bear  fruit-bads  in  too  great 
abuiulaiit'e. 

TIr'  followiuLT  are  tlie  names  of  the  kinds  of  hardy  fruit  that  do 
best  as  stauilurd  orchard-trees  : — 


Jviwj  Orattoli 

Doyonnd  du  CVunioo 
Citron  d&»  Oarmefl 
Jaigouelle 

WiUiaiD8'8  Hon  ChrAiMi 

Aston  Town 

Beurr^  <le  Cftpwumont 

IWovit>ky 
Eurly  Harvest 
Irish  Peach 
JoaniK-tin^ 

Smnmer  Colden  Pippiu 
Lord  BuAeld 
Keswick  Codlin 
Adaiiis'H  Pearmain 
Blonheim  Pippin 

Pond's  Seedling 
Early  BlT«n 
Orleans 

May  Dttlm 

Early  Proliflo 
Bigarreaa 


Ptan. 

Loniso  Bonne  of  Jcney 

Suffolk  Thorn 
Tboiupsou'ii  Puar 
Beontf  d'Amaiilit 
Hwau'g  K^!^ 
Ciofi  Castle 

Cox'b  Oranpc  Pippin 
Early  Nonpareil 
Ch>lden  Pippin 
Rihston  Pippin 
Bykehouso  Uustiet 
Bedrofdshire  Foundling 
Huwthorndeu 
York^hin-  (•reeniny 
Golden  Nohlu 

P/UOM. 

Oittbome's 
Vidoiin 

Cherrie*. 
Lnte  Dnke 

Knight's  Early  Blnok 
Belle  Agathe 


Doyenne  d'Et^ 
("•uufe  t?e  Lftmy 
Kniglit's  Monarch 
Althorpe  ftasssno 
Miirie  I>oui»e 
Beoii^  Superfin. 


Court  Poti.hi  rifit 
Uolden  Uurvey 
8am  Yoong 
Stniaier  I'i]>pm 
Ueauty  of  Kent 
Dumelow's  Seedling 
Boyal  Pearmain 
Tower  of  Glammis 
I'ituiaston  Nonpareil* 

Prince  Eu^elbert 
DnoMon* 


MnmrnoUi. 


A  pricott. 

For  Standard  Txoos  iu  the  Southern  Gountios. 
Breda  Bnuseb  Turkey  Moorpork. 
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For  the  Boothem  Coontiea. 
BlMsk  laMm       Brown  ladik      Brown  Turkey      Couivouieelle  Blnnobe. 

Tho  NoMinshMD  is  the  Iwit  kind. 

Lambert's  Filbert  (Kentbb  cob)  ie  the  best. 
Purple  Filbert  Pcart^m's  Pmlific  Cnafonl  (elao  good). 

Of  the  Quiuceti  the  Portugal  is  the  heaL 

Of  the  Tarioiui  waste  spaees  where  good  fi  nit  might  Le  grown 
the  most  conBpicaoiis  are  the  railway-embuiikmeuts.  Here  we 
have  a  space  quite  unused,  and  on  which  for  hundreds  of  miles 
fruit-trees  may  he  planted,  that  will  after  a  few  years  yield 
profit,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  with  hut  little 
attention.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cultivate  fruit-trees  on  tln'so  ])hices  in  England  ;  hut  learning 
that  one  had  heen  instituted  in  France,  I  went  to  see  the 
experiment  which  has  heen  made  lor  a  distance  of  eight  leagues 
or  80  along  the  line  from  Gretz  to  Culommicrs — Chemin  de  fer 
de  I'Est.  The  French  see  the  great  advantage  of  atilisiug,  in  this 
way,  spots  at  present  worthleBS,  and  they  are  hegioning  to  work 
fttit. 

A  cheap  fence  of  galTanised  wire  mns  on  each  side  of  the  line, 
and  on  tiiis  Pear-trees  are  trained  so  thai  their  branches  cross 
each  other;  and,  thongh  only  in  their  fourth  year,  they  are  at 
the  top  of  the  fence.  In  some  parts  they  are  trained  in  like 
manner  on  the  slender  but  very  cheap  and  slight  kind  of  wooden 
fence,  so  common  in  France.  By  training  them  in  a  way  to 
cross  and  snpport  each  other,  before  the  time  the  fence  decays 
the  trees  are  perfectly  self-snpporting,  and  form  a  Tery  neat 
fence  themselves.  This  is  a  plan  well  worth  adopting  in  many 
gardens  where  neat  dividing-lines  are  desired. 

Those  who  have  travelled  by  day  from  Brussels  to  Louvain,  or 
from  Leopoldsdorf  to  Solenuin,  on  the  iielgrad,  Ciratz,  and  Vienna 
line,  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  that  the  railway  is  Hanked  at 
intervals  on  both  sides  by  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  either  growing 
naturally  or  trained  as  espaliers. 

According  to  Dr.  Morren'u  rc|X)rt  in  the  '  Ik-lsiqiu'  IIortict)le '  of  February  1869, 
tbo  trees  pUatfid  throe  yeani  previuu»ly  bctweua  the  firtft-uaiuod  tuwiu  had  so 
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fitr  thriven  ezoeedii^ly  wdl,  thdr  braodm  almdy  mehfaif  up  to  m  to  form  « 

third  and  fonrth  stase,  and  in  the  sf>rin  _'  of  l>*r,8  the  majority  nf  tlieni  M(~>s«<orne<l. 
They  are  placed  seven  feot  ajairt,  and  trained  on  a  fence  of  posts,  tliiu  horizontal 
iron  hars,  and  cross  raiU,  tlie  (lost^  heiug  fire  feet  in  height  by  three  inches  or 
four  indiet  in  diameter,  and  the  wooden  tnilt  one  inch  broad  hy  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  in  tliickni  iv^.  The  fence  costa  about  throojx'nce  the  running  foot,  and  the 
wear  and  ttar  is  cstiinatecl  at  one  penny.  Wl>en  iron  wire  is  used— and  old 
telegraph  wires  come  in  most  usefully  for  the  purpL>se — it  may  be  attached  every 
ten  feet  to  a  four  feet  high  oaken  poet,  the  foweet  wire  being  one  foot  and  a 
bali^the  second  two  fe*'t  and  three  quarters,  and  the  tliinl  nearly  four  feet  above 
the  gnmnd.  One  tree  may  jtlanteil  close  to  a  jx'st,  anil  one  nii<i\vay  b«'t\veen 
poet  and  — the  trees  will  in  that  case  be  five  feet  apart ;  and  if  the  plan  of 
alteroating  a  horisontal  es|ialier  with  the  columnar  i^rmmidal  fonn  be  adopted, 
the  fence  will  in  a  few  yean  aeanme  the  appeannoa  indicated  by  the  accompany* 
inp  sketch. 

If  preferred,  smaller  intermediate  posts  may  In;  used  ao  bUjiports  for  the 


Frmit-iitn  mtmtg  Mailw^, 

espalier  trees*  and  to  facilitate  training  of  the  hrandheB»  the  wires  extonding 
from  them  to  the  lanre  posts  may  l>o  mailf  toslnpe  upwards.  As  n  frards  the 
metliod  of  traiuiug  and  managing  a  horizontal  espalier  fence,  the  following  details 
may  be  of  service  :»A  strong,  wisll-rooted  Pear  or  Apple  tree,  one  year  from  the 
graft,  is  p]ant<tl  without  being  cut,  at  the  place  intendeii  for  it  in  the  row,  and 
nlioutthe  middle  of  the  en«niii'_'  May,  when  tlie  sap  is  in  full  movement,  is  Ix-nt 
down  and  fastened  in  a  horizontal  |K>sition  to  the  lowest  wire.  To  encourage  tho 
patting  forth  of  fmitful  side-ehoota  along  its  whole  length,  incisions  are  made 
b^bcB  all  the  dormant  <  y<  s,  while  too-vijgorons  shoots  are  pinched  in*  A  good 
even  prowth  of  fnn"t-\voM-l  will  ^Imrtly  Iw  the  n  snlf.  Owinc;  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sap  at  tho  point  w^hcro  the  young  tree  is  tied  down,  the  shoot  thero 
thrown  out  will  be  stronger  than  any  of  the  others ;  it  must  he  allowed  to  grow 
freely,  and  he  attached  in  an  almost  ujiriuht  direction.  In  the  fdlowfag  year  it 
will  require  to  he  Ix  ntdown  and  fastened  in  the  (>p].osite  direction  to  the  stem  from 
which  it  sprang,  and  it  then  forms  the  second  arm  of  the  tree.  To  form  the 
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leooDd  stMge  of  iNnmohea,  which  is  the  Dext  opemtion,  t  ahoot  mnst  be  ttiua 
from  arm  No.  2,  and,  after  beii^  euried  up  as  far  as  the  second  wire,  be  hen( 

down  and  fixwl  horizontally.  From  this  third  branch,  by  roix^tiivj  the  opera- 
tions of  the  stage  below,  a  iourth  leadiuj;  branch  is  lomied,  and  the  second  stage 
le  theo  oomplete.  As  regsrde  the  arper  or  third  stage,  it  may  either  he  formed 
in  the  same  or  in  a  sli^^htly-diffcrent  manner  from  the  first  and  second,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  the  extremities  of  the  two  lower  branches  will  require  to  be  drawn  np, 
and  either  grafted  by  approach  or  otherwise  attached  to  the  two  upi^rmoet.  If  the 
tree  push  forth  very  vigorooaly  ftt  first»  Its  two  leading  shoots  may  he  allowed  to 
grow  in  an  upright  dirsotloii  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwaids  he  attadied 
horizontally  to  the  wire. 

Respecting  the  cultivation  of  columnar-pyramidal  trees — a  form  to  be  preferred 
whera^  on  aooomit  of  the  oom-crops,  mnch  shade  is  nndesirable— a  good  pfam  is 
•  to  pttt  in  strun<r,  healthy  plants  two  years  from  the  graft,  and  the  first  operation 
will  consist  in  jtrnning  away  M  sitlc-branches  above  the  union  of  .scion  and  stock. 
Ineisions  are  afterwards  made  above  the  eyes^  with  a  view  to  cause  them  to  break 
out  stnmgly,  and  in  the  following  spring,  the  l^snd  shoota  thus  developed  most 


Stetim  ^  Rt^waytmtbamkmtmt  amd  Ttrmen/tr  Ftuit^wtt. 


be  cut  short  back.  During  the  secood  year,  the  same  mode  of  proceeding  as 
legnds  incisions  and  ontting  hack  of  side^hoots  (to  ahont  one  inch  in  length) 
ahould  be  aintinned,  and  the  point  of  the  main  stem  will  rei]uirc  to  be  .'otncwhat 
shortenefl.  loiter  on,  as  the  tree  .shoots  upwards — and  it  will,  if  pormitt«l,  attain 
a  height  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  feet — the  topmost  lateral 
hnndies  must  be  pinched,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are  regularly  cot  back  and  not 
allowed  to  extend  bejfond  one  foot  from  the  main  stem.  If  indrions  have  been 
made  in  the  lat»or  as  alNn-n  directed,  and  Huccessive  i>nmingn  properly  attended 
to,  the  tree  will  be  clothed  from  sumnutto  base  with  short  fruiting-braucbeSp  and 
Id  five  to  seven  years  from  the  time  of  planting  will  begin  to  yield. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  slopes  and  embankments  of  railways  for 
frnit-jrowin,',  the  system  of  plantin-i;  the  trees,  whether  e.si>alier  or  free-growing, 
on  terraces  some  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  will  be  found  in  many  cases  a  very 
advantageous  one;  and  not  only  Apples  and  Fcitrs,  bnt  Cherries,  Plums, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Filberts,  Wahiuts,  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit  and  woo<l  .suitable  to  the  locality,  ni.iy  also  be  successfully  cultivated. 

On  some  of  the  State  railways  of  Sweden  the  plan  is  found  to  work  well  of 
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engaging  a  c»)mi>otent  man  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  number  of 
8tatiMn  orcbanis  ;i!ul  uani'-ns,  and  ii<t}i:ii>h  it  might  answer  to  make  souie  similar 
arniu^^euicut  in  u>nucx;tiou  with  the  phiutiiig,  pruning,  training,  etc,  ol  fruit-trees 
grown  on  the  aides  of  the  IfaM.  Railway  employ^  \n  Hume  looiliiiee  when  the 
tnflBo  is  small,  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  tbeir  spsre  tano, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  staff  of  ixjuiolc^sts,  !«  the  means  of 
turning  to  good  account  thousands  of  acres  of  wh&t  is  now  waste,  unproductive 

In  Franco  and  Pu  lgiuui  it  is  often  iho  case  that,  instead  of  tlie 
trees  being  in  tlio  form  of  istandurds,  tliey  are  trained  as  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  so  as  to  form  a 
hedge.  Established  trees  crossed  in  this  way  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  into  a  rough  hedge-like  coDdition,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  shonld  be  trained  as  neatly  and  perfectly  as  trees  Oil  • 


Frmit-Mgit  fully  Jmrnuhtd, 

trellla  or  wall.  No  fraying  of  the  branches,  resulting  fstm  their 
being  interlaced,  need  take  place.  A  shoot  should  be  taken 
along  the  top  so  as  to  act  as  a  finish  and  tend  to  hold  all  tightly 
together,  and,  thus  constructed,  the  whole  will  look  much  firmer 
and  neater  tlian  the  ill-trained  espaliers  that  one  too  often  sees. 
These  fruit -hedges  might  well  rfplace  useless  hedges  and  other 
fences  in  many  jjardens  and  country-)>lac('s. 

A  corresjMjndcnt  woU  conversant  with  fruit  and  fruit-culture  in 
England,  sent  nie  the  Adlowing  note  with  sketches:  — 

"During  a  recent  journey  through  u  part  of  liclgium  I  was 
struck  with  what  appeared  to  me  to  he  a  very  excellent  raethtxl 
of  turning  railway-fences  to  good  account.  For  miles  along  the 
road  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Brussels  the  fences  on  either 
side  of  the  railroad  consist  of  wooden  posts  4  inches  square  and 
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feet  out  of  the  ground,  with  four  pieces  of  straight  wire  nailed 
to  the  enter  side ;  between  the  posts  fbnr  k>ng,  thin  sticks  are 

tied  diagonally  ;  the  fencing  is  then  covered  with  cordon  Apples 
and  Pears  of  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  market  and  other 
purposes,  the  Apples  being  worked  upon  the  Paradise  stock. 
They  are  planted  in  front  of  and  between  each  post,  and  trained 


obliqudy  to  the  sticks  fastened  to  the  wires.  The  trees  appeared 
healthy,  short-jointed,  well-trained,  and  likely  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive. I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Uie  thousands  of  once 
fruitful  acres  which  the  railways  in  this  country  have  thrown  out 
of  cultivation  and  the  desirability  of  devising  some  plan  for 
reclaiming  and  turning  to  profitable  account  some  part  of  this 
lost  inheritance.  I  know  there  are  great  ditlicultics  in  the  way  ; 
these  may  be  thought  too  formidable  to  be  surmounted,  but 
where  tho  iron  road  passes  through  a  tlat  country,  and  cue 


RmUma^  Fmee/mrmiiktd  wUk  Fnut'irtti. 


suitable  for  fruit-cultivutiou,  there  are  always  portions  of  luiul  on 
each  side,  and  often  comers  and  triangular  pieces  hitherto  left 
waste,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  might  be  made  useful  in 
helping  to  furnish  some  of  the  food  required  for  the  support  of 
our  people. — ^W.  N." 
Okhamkmtal  Peab^tbres. — ^As  this  book  was  going  through  the 
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•prnsa,  the  following:  notos,  by  M.  C.  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  were 
published  in  the  '  lievue  llorticole  *:  as  they  are  so  interesting,  and 
so  likely  to  1)<>  useful  to  all  who  care  for  fruit-trees  for  their  beauty, 
they  are  given  here — 

"  A  ^rovin  of  |>rrtlific,  lar|:;(--rrtiit4!d  Tviettes,  such  as  Beurre  de  rAjHn|itioo, 

Williams'  lk>n  I  lirt'ticn,  Van  Manim,  atxl  utlicrs*,  will  always  Im?  a  source  of 
tleliiiht  to  the  lover  ol  tiuit,  but  tin-  arti>t  will  Kk-U  lor  etVect  from  the  natural 
appearance  of  the  trees.  If  he  wishes  for  luxuriant  growth,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
hrmclies  of  tin-  iVar  kijown  as  thi-  ("un',  I.oiii.-e  lV)tuie  d'Aviaiichts,  ConM?illtT  de 
la  four,  and  others.  The  iieurrc  Hardy,  Vauquehn,  and  Due  de  Nemours  have 
Ion.'  u]  right  branches,  while  those  of  the  Beaird  d'Amanlis,  Bon  Chretien,  and 
'i  rioiiii  he  de  .It»iloi'^'ne  spread  out  men  OT  less  horizontally,  or  even  curve  down- 
wards The  latter  tree  is  the  type  of  hardiness  and  vigour.  Arbre  courbe, 
Konvelle  Fulvie,  and  Marie  Louise  would  not  be  out  of  place  as  droopii^;  trees ; 
while  to  rival  tlie  pyraiiiiiial  varieties  of  the  I'obinia,  the  Oak,  the  Birch,  and 
the  Elm,  we  may  admit  a  group  of  Pear-trees  which  grow  naturally  in  this 
shape,  such  •«  Fondante  du  ninisel,  Beurr^de  Nantes,  Fondanteda  Nom,  Beurrfi 
(rAiii;!cterre,  anil  a  imnil  erof  ntln  rs,  includiii.:  Diaries  Ernest,  a  new  an<l  excel- 
lent variety.  The  'cuiious,'  as  they  were  called  in  the  days  of  La  Quintinie 
have  already  borrowed  from  the  domains  of  pomology  such  sabjects  as  the 
W«t]»ing  l\:\r,  tlif  Mi.uiit  Sinai  Trar,  the  Sa<:e,  Willow,  an»i  Alnu>nd-1< aved 
Tears,  etc. ;  but  tlit  ir  Iruit  is  insiguiticant.  Tiie  beautiful  foliage  of  the  Sucreede 
llontluron,  Delpierre,  Triomphe  de  Jodoipie,  etc.,  is  rivallM  by  that  of  1ih» 
Mikatlo  aiul  I>annyo  varit  tios,  wliit.h  are  of  Jajianise  origin,  with  lart:e,  thick, 
and  somewhat  cottony  leaves.  China  furnishes  us  with  two  sorts,  the  thick, 
shining,  and  ciliated  leaves  of  whicb  change  to  amaranth  red  in  the  antnmn,  like 
( t  rfaiii  Maphs  and  Sumachs.  Anion-jst  our  own  sorts,  we  have  the  Gemian 
Kopertscher,  the  Ik'Igian  IXlices  de  Jouoi^ue,  the  American  Philadelphia,  and 
Oile-A-Oile,  which  present  the  same  ctiaractcr.  Ibe  observer  who  takes  notice  of 
the  jmrticular  characters  «if  each  variety  will  kimw  that  Marie  Guissc,  Monseigiieur 
des  Hons,  and  I^oyale  d'i  liver  arc  the  first  to  show  their  buds  in  the  spring,  while 
Martin  sec,  Madame  Loriol  «lo  Harny,  and  Herbin  seem  loth  to  shed  their  leafy 
clntliin^  in  the  autumn.  l?<>iine  d'K/A'  and  Doyenn^  d'Alen9on  are  the  earliest 
totlowcr,  and  Alexandrine  Douillard,  Sylvange,and  Kouvelle  Fulvic protect  their 
clust4r8  of  flowers  with  a  sheltering  rosette  of  leaves  as  soon  as  thev  o]H'n.  If 
we  wish  for  I'ear-trecs  with  double  flowers,  we  may  gratify  our  desire  with 
Comte  lA'lieur  and  beurr^  de  Nagliin,  with  their  rogidar  corolla,  or  the  double- 
flowered  ]ierpan»otte  and  Calebnsse  OberdiecU,  with  their  ditH»ping  iJetala,  will 
satisfy  ns.  Witlioiu  In  inj:  aMe  to  comfcto  with  the  cttloured  barkaof  theBirdi* 
the  tiolden  Ash,  the  >carlet  l''v.:lHTry,  or  the  veined  Maple,  we  may  content  our- 
selves for  the  pres»  nt  with  the  Asii-colourwl  bark  of  the  Iksi  l)i.bt>,>>t,  tlie  ochrcy 
Passe  Colniar,  the  violet  IVurre  (iilTard,  the  purj-Ie  Doyenne'  Flon  ainff,  the  dan 
brown  Bon  Clin'tieii  do  Bruxelles,  tlic  l-i i-lit-barked  Fomlaiito  Thirriot,  the 
sombre  liousM  k  t,  and  the  yellow-green  and  si  pia-veine<l  aiid  variej:ated  varieties 
Benrrd  d'Hardenpont  an<i  d'Amanlis,  Verte  longue,  Saint-tJennain, &c.  Amongst 
our  ornaiiieiital  s]jnili.s  \\  r  liavr  rxnni]  l<'s  whii  li  liuve  their  bark  curiously  split, 
ti;uuii<il,  and  ^aMoi,  but  we  can  inatch  thcui  witii  Van  Muus,  Dcux-^^a;urs, 
Aiijelique  Lederc,  lleurre  l.ebnm,  and  others,  the  latter  liaving  a  vicorous  stem, 
whicii  looks  as  if  it  had  1 1-.  n  sprinkltHl  with  carmine.  Wildin.'s  will  furnish  us 
with  ptickly  varieties,  and  the  study  ol  iotul  fruit  has  provided  us  with  the 
P<»irier  de  Fos86||  which,  in  the  department  ci  the  Anbe.  is  as  larae  and  tall  as  an 
Oak." 
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Concerning  certain  Implements  and  Appliances 
USED  IN  French  Gardens. 

The  Cuxjrb.— This  is  simply  a  large  and  cheap  ])oll-plass, 
which  is  used  in  etexj  Freneh  garden.  It  is  the  cloche  which 
enables  the  Freneh  market-gardeners  to  excel  all  others  in  the 
prodnction  of  winter  and  spring  salads.  Acres  m'ay  be  seen 
coTered  with  them  ronnd  Paris,  and  private  places  haye  them  in 
proportion  to  their  extent— from  the  small  garden  of  the  amateur 
with  a  few  dozen  or  score,  to  the  large  one  where  scTeral  hundreds 
are  required.  They  are  about  sixteen 
inches  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  ooet  in  Franco  about 
a  franc  a-piece,  or  a  little  less  if 
bought  in  quantity.  The  advantages 
of  the  cloches  are — they  never  require 
any  repairs ;  they  arc  easy  of  cnrriage 
"when  carefully  packed;  with  ordinary  Tk*  u»ckt  m  mud  m  wiiutr- 
care  they  arc  sculoiii  broken;  they  are 

easily  cleaned  ;  are  uscl'ul  for  many  purj)os(  s  Ix-sidcs  salatl-f^'iow- 
ing ;  for  example,  in  advancing  various  croj)H  in  spring,  raising 
seedlings^  and  ntriking  cuttings.  Every  garden  should  he 
furnished  with  them  according  to  its  size;  and  when  we  get 
used  to  them  and  learn  how  very  useful  they  are  for  many 
things,  from  the  developing  of  a  Christmas  Bose  to  the  forward- 
ing of  early  crops  in  spring,  they  will  be  much  in  demand.  It  is 
not  only  in  winter  that  they  are  useful,  but  at  all  seasons,  both  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  propagation  and  seednrnwing.    In  France, 
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leedlings  of  garden-crops  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  birds  or  inseots 
are  frequently  raised  under  the  cloche. 

In  tt  recent  number  of  the  '  Comptes  llendus,'  M.  Th.  Sclilosing 
point.s  out  tlnit  the  j)o\vt'r  of  iibsorbin<]j  mineral  ingredients  in 
solution  from  the  soil  is  diminished  by  cultivatin<j;  plants  under 
glass,  uud  thus  lessening  the  amount  of  evajMnation  from  their 
surface.  A  Tobacco-plant  so  grown  absorbed  17  per  cent,  of 
mineral  matter,  instead  of  20  per  cent.,  as  it  would  do  under 
ordinary  cirenmetanoes.  The  production  of  vegetable  aeids  iras 
diminiehed  by  one-half — ^that  of  reain  and  cellnloee  to  a  lees 
extent;  while  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  were  not  materially 
decreased.  Starch  was  present  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent., 
instead  of  to  100th  per  eenl  only.  Thus  when  evaporation  is 
reduced  in  amount,  a  portion  of  the  starch  remains  unused,  and 
consequently  accumulates  in  the  plant.    Assuming  the  correctness 

of  M.  Schlosing's  conclusions,  the  immense 
importance  to  cultivators  is  obvious;  as 
the  two  staple  food-ingredients,  the  nitro- 
genous matters  and  the  starchy  ones, 
can  be  augmented  by  limiting  evapora* 
tion. 

I'sually  the  cloche  is  made  without  a 
knol>,  us  that  appendage  renders  their 
TM*  aockf  M  mnd  im  ikt    package  a  much  greater  difficulty  and 

rmkbtg     Sttdlimg  PUmU.       !  . 

increases  the  cost,  so  that  practical  men 
use  only  the  one  without  the  knob.  When  not  in  use  the 
cultivator  puts  his  cloches  in  some  by-place,  in  little  piles  of 
half  a  dozen  each,  small  pieces  of  wood  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  each  to  prevent  them  .from  settling  down  firmly  on  each 
other.  Workmen  used  to  them  carry  two  or  three  in  each  hand 
in  oonyeying  them  from  place  to  place,  by  putting  a  finger 
between  eadi.  In  commencing  to  use  them  in  our  gardois 
it  would  be  well  to  see  that  they  are  placed  in  some  spot  where 
they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  breakage.  The  cloche  must  not  be 
confounded-  with  the  dark  and  very  large  bell-glass  that  was  in 
common  use  many  years  ago  in  our  market-gardens,  and  which 
may  yet  be  seen  here  and  there.  These  were  eren  dearer  than 
the  hand-glasses  which  superseded  them.  The  French  cloche 
does  not  cost  one-fourth  so  much  as  a  band-light — and,  moreoTer, 
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does  not  require  painter,  plumber  and  glazier  for  keeping  it  in 
repair. 

How  to  procure  theee  eloolies  has  hitherto  Veen  ft  diffi^ty. 
Many  have  been  deterred  from  employing  them  by  the  troiihle, 
expense,  and  loss  oonseqoent  on  ordering  them  from  France. 
Messrs  E.  Breffit  and  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Aire  and  Calder 
Glass-bottle  Company*s  Works  in  Yorkshire,  well  known  for  its 
productions,  now  produce  them  on  an  extensiTe  scale.  It  is  well 
that  the  mann&ctnre  of  the  cloche  has  been  taken  np  by  a  firm 
with  every  means  of  carrying  it  on  in  the  best  manner,  and  with 
stores  in  the  Xurth  andinLiyerpooI,  as  well  as  in  London.  Messrs. 
Breffit  iand  Co.'s  offices  are  at  83,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.G. ; 
their  stores  at  Free  Trade  Wharf,  Brood  Street,  Batcliff,  £.,  and  at 


Tlu  Cloche  at  m$td  im  the  Pr^agati^g  hmae. 


120,  Doke  Street,  liirerpool — and  their  mannilBMstory  at  Gastleford, 
near  Normanton,  Torkdure,  at  any  of  which  addresses  orders  will 
be  taken  and  executed  as  soon  as  possible.  They  can  also,  of 
course,  be  obtained  throngh  Tarions  retail  glass-houses. 

Carriage  for  tbanbpobtino  Obanob-trbbb.— The  fiuhion  of 
growing  large  Orange-trees  in  tubs  is  so  general  in  France  that 
some  eiffident  means  of  moving  them  from  place  to  place  is 
necessary.  Many  contrivances  have  been  tried,  and  several  are 
in  use,  but  the  best  and  handiest  is  that  employed  for  the  carriage 
of  the  larpjc  specimens  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  For 
tlie  followinLT  notice  of  it  I  am  indehtcd  to  the  late  ]Mr.  John 
Ciibsou  :  Th(j  machine  used  in  tlie  gardens  of  the  Tuih'ries  for 
removing  largo  Orange-trees  in  tuhs,  of  whicli  a  longitudinal 
representation  is  here  given,  is  the  most  useful  contrivance'  I  have 
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seen  in  use  for  this  purpose.  Its  simplicity  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  tuhs  are  lifted  for  transit  arc  its  chief  recrtramendations; 
no  taking  to  pieces  or  removal  of  the  sidc-hoams,  jirior  to  loading, 
is  neccssiirv,  beyond  the  removal  of  tlic  hind  axlf.  wliich  consists 
of  a  Btrong  wr<>n^'ht-ir(»n  1»ur  with  a  hook  at  f  adi  end,  the  hook< 
^—^^s^B-^  lilting  into  eves  fixeil  on  tlic  inside  of  the  stock 
of  the  hind  wlicrls.  Thev  are  made  fast  with  a 
pin  througli  each  hiK)k ;  when  this  har  is  removed  the  machine 
is  backed  to  the  tub,  one  of  the  hind  wheeU  passing  it  on  each 
side  until  the  tub  it  midway  between  the  fore  and  hind  wheels 

where  the  lifting  ap- 
paratoB  is  fixed.  This 
being  done  the  axle- 
bar  is  fixed  and  the 
machine  is  ready  for 
loading. 

"The  stirrnps 
attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  upright 
lifting-rods  are  now 
lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  bv  means  of 
the  rack  and  pinit)n 
machinery  until  the  two  iron  bars,  whi(  li  arc  previously  pushed 
nnder  the  tub,  can  be  placed  in  the  four  stirrups ;  this  being 
don(%  all  is  ready  for  lifting  the  tub  in  an  upright  position  by 
the  rack  and 
pinions,  which  are 
worked  by  a  man 
on  eadi  side  Wlien 
the  tub  is  high 
enough  for  travel- 
ling it  is  secured 

hy  means  of  a  pin  Tmckjor  m^ng  PUnU  U  Tuit  «iul  urge  Pttt. 

through  the  four 

upright  lifting-rods  inserted  at  5  in  the  illastration;  the  tub 
being  lowered  on  to  the  pins  for  travelling.  The  whole  operation 
does  not  occnpy  the  three  men  required  to  work  it  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes.   The  machine  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  it  will 


C«rrimgt /«r  trant/'^'rting  Orangftrrrs. 
I.  F0n€mrrmgt.     ».  SuU  Uamu.      3-  Li/tmg-screw. 
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be  seen  how  easily  and  quickly  the  fenperb  Orange-treee 
alluded  to  are  brought  from  their  hibematory  in  the  spring  to 
their  snmmer-quartera,  and  ai  easily  taken  back  in  the  antnmn. 
The  fore  part  of  the  maehine  is  made  to  '  lock  *  ao  that  it  tarns 
in  little  more  than  its  own  length.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
most  complete  apparatus  for  this  and  for  like  parposes.'* 

Truck  for  Tubs  or  very  largb  Poia. — ^Ilds  very  handy  little 
truck  is  what  the  French  use  for  moving  large  plants  in  tubs  and 
large  pots.  It  would  1m*  difficult  to  find  anything  more  useful  in 
its  way.  Large  spi  cimen  plants  are  quickly  and  easily  moved  by 
this  means.  The  pot  or  tub  is  caught  by  the  little  iron  feet, 
then  thrown  on  its  side  and  tied  tirmly  if  a  long  distance  has  to 
be  travcrsj'd. 

CiKAFTiNd  Mastic.^ — The  tliorough  knowledge  of  grafting  poa- 
SLSsed  by  the  French  led  them  lung  ago  to  invent  various  kinds 
of  grafting-wax  or  mastic,  which  greatly  facilitate  grafting. 
These,  -while  distinct  improvements  for  propagators  and  praetioal 
gardeners  having  much  grafting  to  do,  reader  gristing  on  a  small 
scale  by  amateurs  a  pleasant  operation.  The  mixture  commonly 
employed  for  grafting  in  this  country  is  not  such  as  many  amateurs 
care  to  make,  and  now  that  grafting-mastic  is  readily  procurable 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  making  our  old-foshioned  unpleasant 
preparation  for  the  sake  of  a  graft  or  two.  Tlie  best  of  the  French 
compositions  for  grafting  is  that  called  Madio  IMomme  Lefort — 
an  awkward  name  for  an  excellent  article  now  procurable  through 
seedsmm. 

Improved  Fruit-shelves. — In  the  Pear-room  at  Baron  Both- 
schild's  at  Ferrieres  there  is  an  excellent  plan  for  arranging  the 
fruit — the  sueccssiye  shelves  of  fine  Pears  being  so  formed  that 
every  individual  j)ear  can  be  examined  without  touching  it.  In 
the  case  of  a  fruit  requiring  so  much  care  as  the  Pear  does,  from 
those  wlio  desire  to  have  each  variety,  or  eveu  each  perfect  speci- 
meu,  used  at  the  riglit  moment,  tins  is  an  important  improvement. 
In  the  Pear-room  at  tJie  Versailles  School  oi'  Horticulture  the  old 
flat  form  of  bench  is  in  use,  and  all  the  shelves  are  closed  lU  by 
wooden  doors,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  fruit. 

Plouqh-uoe. — This  is  used  for  cleaning  the  numerous  long 
straight  avenues  in  national  and  other  large  parks.  A  few  men» 
each  guiding  one  of  these,  clean  the  weeds  from  an  avenue  almost 
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as  quickly  as  they  can  walk  along  it,  but  the  texture  of  many 
walks  would  not  permit  of  its  use  at  all.  At  St.  Cloud  and  other 
places  where  it  is  used,  the  surface  is  quite  sandy,  and  wherever 


Portion  of  Pfar^ttaHd  at  FerrUret. 


End  I'irw  of  Fear^stand. 


this  is  the  case  it  may  he  used  with  advantage,  particularly  in 
places  where  many  wood-walks  and  drives  have  to  be  kept  in 
order.  They  could  not  be  used  on  such  firm  walks  as  wo  have 
about  Loudon. 

Frames  for  Forcino. — The  French  market-gardeners  use  a 

great  number  of  frames,  and  it  is  by  their 
aid  they  procure  most  of  the  tender  and 
excellent  forced  vegetables  sent  to  the 
markets  in  early  spring.  These  frames  are 
made  of  very  rough  wood  ;  are  narrow — 
not  exceeding  four  feet  in  width ;  and 
arranged  in  close  lines  completely  immersed 
in  the  heating-material.  They  are  usually 
about  twenty  inches  high  at  the  back 
and  fourteen  in  front.  Undoubtedly  the 
principle  is  better  and  cheaper  than  our 
own.  Wo  employ  large  and  well-made 
Irames  in  private  gardens,  and  for  the  most  part  place  them  so 
that  all  but  the  base  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather 


Sri/ii'n  fif  Pf<tr.r,iil  in  ihf 
Fruit- room  ot  Ferrii-rrt 
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and  the  plants  therein  are  more  liable  to  changes  of  tempeimtiue 
and  cold.  By  having  the  frames  narrow,  all  the  sidework  rough 
and  cheap,  and  the  frames  placed  in  close  lines,  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  is  obtained  at  the  smallest  eost.  By  having 
nothing  hut  the  surface  of  the  glass  expoaed,  little  heat  18 
lost,  and  wlien  the  frames  are  covered  by  the  neat,  warm,  and 
flexi})l(*  straw  mats,  they  are  as  snug  as  could  be  desired.  When 
it  is  only  desired  to  pre- 
serve lialt-hardy  plants 
through  the  winter,  the 
spaces  between  the  rough- 
sided  frames  are  merely 
filled  up  with  leaves  and 
slightly-heating  materiab.  A  space  of  about  two  feet  is  left 
between  eaoh  frame,  or  jost  enough  for  the  convenience  of  the 
workmen.  Generally  the  frames  are  made  by  the  workmen  of 
the  market-gardens:  two  stout  poate  being  driyen  firmly  in  at 
one  end,  and  an  end-board  nailed  to  them.   Then  at  every  four 

feet  or  so  minor  posts  are  driven 
down,  and  the  rongh  firont  and  back 
boards  nailed  to  l^em.  Nnmbers  of 
them  are  also  made  on  a  plan  by  which 
they  can  be  readily  taken  to  pieces 
and  stored  in  a  small  space  while  not 
in  use.  By  this  means  the  ground 
covered  by  forcing-frames  in  winter 
is  rapidly  cleared  for  ordinary  open-air 
crops  in  summer. 

Mats  foh  Covering  Pits  and 
Fkames. — In  our  cold  and  variable 
climate,  the  winter-covering  for  many 
minor  glass  structures  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  is  a  thing  generally  managed  in  a 
very  expensive  and  by  no  means  satisfactory  way.  The  French 
mode  of  doing  it  is  much  cheaper,  neater,  and  more  effective ;  and 
in  passing  through  their  market- gardens  and  forcing-grounds  in 
winter,  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  seems  worthy  of  imitation 
by  the  English  horticulturist.  The  covering  used  consists  of 
straw  mate  about  an  inch  thick,  the  sides  as  neat  as  if  cut  in  a 
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maohine,  the  mat  knit  togetW  by  twine,  and  its  texture  raeh 
that  it  may  be  rolled  up  eloeely.  Theee  mats  ate  not  only  much 
better  as  a  protection  than  a.  bast  mat,  bnt  cost  much  less  than 

that,  wliilo,  in  point  of  appearance  and  amoant<rf  protection  given, 
the  advantage  is  all  in  their  favour.  The  preceding  figure 
represents  a  simple  frame  used  for  making  these  mats  in  the 
nnrseries  of  M.  Jamin,  the  celebrated  cnltivator  of  Orange-trees, 
who  thus  describes  it :  "  Get  two  jiicces  of  timber  (1)  about  tliree 
inchoH  tbiek,  ft>ur  inches  wide,  and  as  lon<^  as  required.  Pierce 
these  timbers,  as  shown  in  tlic  liL,Mire,  and  introduce  the  bar  A  in 
the  holes  to  maintain  tin'  same  width  between  the  sides,  and 
support  the  nails  or  screw.    These  nails  are  to  keep  the  string 

tight  (5).  The  bar 
may  be  shifted  from 
hole  to  hole  so  as  to 
make  mats  of  any 
desired  length.  The 
length  of  the  string 
must  be  abont  three 
times  that  of  the  straw 
mat,  and  rolled  round 
a  little  reel,  shown  at 
E.  Tlie  straw  must 
be  placed  on  the  ma- 
chine so  as  to  have 
all  its  cut  or  lower  ends  close  against  each  siile,  the  tops 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  so  as  not  to  have  the  mat  thicker 
than  three-quarters  (»f  an  incli  when  tiuished.  The  stitches  must 
not  be  wid»'r  tliau  three-quarters  of  an  incli,  and  are  worked  as 
follows  (see  F  in  the  tigure).  'I'ake  a  little  of  the  straw  with  the 
left  haiiil,  and  work  the  reel  with  the  right,  first  over  the  straw, 
tlit.n  over  the  looped  string,  coming  l>uck  underneath,  and  swiftly 
jMissing  it  hetwreu  the  two  strings,  puUing  tightly  and  pressing 
the  straw,  so  as  to  have  a  fiat  stitch,  and  not  thicker  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  most.  The  same  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  mat  is  finished.  The  machine  described  has  been  at 
work  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  our  nursery  at  Pftris,  and  is 
still  as  good  as  new.  An  ordinary  workman  may  make  daily  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards'  run  of  theae  straw  mats  with  it."  There  are 


Straw  Mat         ,i,ij:u<»)  uiej Jor  cat'ering  Frame*. 
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metal  frames  for  this  purpose,  and  also  a  machine  for  making 
the  mats  so  indispensable  in  the  French  garden;  bat  the 
one  just  described  ib  the  simplest  for  private  use.  Most  innoTa* 
tions  of  this  sort  are  adopted  Hlowly ;  but  that  people  would 
immediately  use  this,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
in  working  order,  there  can  be  little  doiiht.  In  France  they  arc 
found  so  useful  tliat  they  are  omployed  for  many  ])urposes  besides 
that  of  covering  fram-js,  and  thoy  form  an  ciricit  nt  temporary 
coping  for  walls  in  some  cas*'s.  In  all  gardms  where  men  are 
regularly  employed  they  may  bo  made  during  bad  weather  in 
winter  ;  and  as  there  is  often  ditlieulty  in  procuring  enough  useful 
indoor  work  for  men  at  such  times,  the  making  of  the  mats  will 
be  a  gain  from  that  point  of  view  alone.  In  conntry-places,  where 
straw  is  abundant,  their  cost  would  be  trifling. 

StiOATEUR. — This  is  an  instrument  that  all  who  prune  shonld 
possess.  It  is  seen  in  the  hands  of  every  French  froit-grower, 
and  by  its  means  he  cnts  as  clean  as  with  the  best  knife  and  mneh 
qnicker.  Men  eat  stakes  with  them  almost  as  Cut  as  one  coold 
ooant  them ;  they  have  recently  made  some  large  ones  for  catting 
stronger  plants-HSoch  as  the  strong  awkward  roots  of  the  Briars 
coUeeted  by  the  Boee-growers.  Of  these  s&»tear8  there  are 
many  forms.  First  we  have  the  Secateur  Yauthier,  a  strong  and 
handy  instrument.  Its  sloping  semi-cylindrical  handles  have 
their  outer  side  rough,  which  giyes  a  firm  liold ;  the  springs, 
though  strong,  resist  the  action  of  the  hand  gently  ;  the  curvature 
of  the  blade  and  the  adjustment  are  perfect;  and  lastly,  the 
principal  thing,  the  action  is  so  easy  as  never  to  hurt  the  hand. 
"  During  the  many  years  of  my  experience,"  observes  M.  Lachaume, 
a  fruit-grower  who  describes  this  implement  in  the  '  Kevue  ITorti- 
cole,'  "  1  have  used  tools  of  all  kinds,  and  the  tools  have  also  used 
me  a  little;  but  I  have  never  met  with  anything  which  gave  me 
so  much  satisfaction  as  the  Secateur  Yauthier.  Every  desirable 
quality  is  combined  in  it,  and  I  recommend  it  with  perfect  conti- 
deuce.  The  strongest  branch  will  not  resist  its  cutting,  nor  a 
single  branch,  however  hard  to  get  at,  be  inaocewible  to  it. 
Another  great  advantage  this  s^tenr  possesses  is  a  doable  notch 
on  the  back  of  the  blade  and  hook,  which  enables  the  operator, 
when  employed  at  his  trellisee,  to  cat  every  wire  withoat  nsing 
the  pincers."  The  Secateor  Lecointe  is  another  variety  mnch 
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rocommrndc'd.    It  is  said  that  tliis  form  of  spring  secures  an  easy 
find  ^ontlo  action  t>f  tlie  instrument,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
histiiiL;  Iniif,'er  than  others,  from  not  hfing  go  liahle  to  break, 
j^vliih'  it  s«'rureH  a  tirnini'ss  and  cvt-imei^s  in  workint;  which  is  not 
/-herwise  attained.    A  furtlit  r  imiirovcnicnt  is  jmintcd  out  in  the 
(Afitening,  which  consists  of  a  stop  that  catches  when  the  two 
landles  meet,  a  projecting  portion  on  the  outside  acting  as  a 
ipriug  which  is  to  be  pressed  when  the  instrument  is  required 
to  be  opened.   Then  there  ie  the  secateur  of  older  ckte  than  the 
preceding,  the  one  more  generally  used.   It  is  much  employed  at 
Montrenil.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  where  much  pruning 
of  any  kind  is  done,  and  partienlarly  pruning  of  a  rather  rongh 


nature,  the  secateur  is  a  vahiahle  implement.  For  pruning  in 
which  great  nicety  of  cutting  is  reijuired  a  good  and  proj»erly- 
shaped  knife  is  best.  The  secateur  was  invented  by  M.  Bertraud 
of  Molloville. 

The  Baidisseur. — This  is  the  name  for  the  little  wire-straining 

implement  which  plays  such 
a  Tsry  important  part  in 
wiring  garden  -  walls,  or 
erecting  treUises  for  frnit- 
growing  in  Franoe.  It  is 
an  implement  which,  thongh  insignificant  in  itself,  is  calcn- 
lated  to  make  a  Tast  improvement  in  onr  gardens  and  on  our 
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walls.  It  will  save  mucli  lulumr,  and  make  walls  or  pormiiiiciit 
trellises  for  fruit-yrowing  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  useful 
to  the  cultiTator  than  ever  they  were  before.   There  are  varioup^ 


te 
a 


h'ty  oj  Raidiueur. 

forms  wliieh  need  hardly  be  deeeribed,  ae  they  are  so  well  ahown 
in  the  accompanying  cuts.  The  first  is  a  reduced  figure  of  one 
about  three  inches  long.  The  engrarer  has  plaoed  it  in  the  beet 

position  to  sliow  its 
structure.  The  wire 
that  passes  in  throngh 
one  end  is  slipped 
through  a  bole  in  the 
nxlc  ;  tlie  other  end  is 
attuihed  to  the  tongue,  as  shown  in  the  on^'raving,  and  then  by 
the  aid  of  a  key,  placed  on  the  square  end  of  the  axle,  the  whole 
is  wound  much  as  a  violin-string  is  wound  round  its  peg.  The 

first  form  figured  is 
very  much  used  in 
the  best  gardens,  and 
seems  to  do  its  work 
effectively.  The  next 
Baidissenr  here  fignred  is  that  inTented  by  M.  Gollignon  and 
recommended  by  M.  Da  Brenil.  It  does  not  diflfer  mneh  from 
the  preceding.  D  shows  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  wire  that 
has  to  be  tightened;  B  the 
fastening  of  the  other  end  of 
the  wire ;  and  A  the  head  on 
which  the  key  is  placed.  The 
foregoing  kinds  are,  like  the 
wire,  galvanised.  The  best 
of  these  tighteners  cost  but  a 
few  pence  ;  but  even  if  they 
were  not  cheap,  it  would  still  be  proiitaMc  to  employ  them, 
iu  view  of  the  great  uaviug  they  cfiect,  by  allowing  the  u^e 
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of  11  very  thin  wire,  which  besides  iK-innr  quite  as  efficient  is  in- 
finitely neuter  than  the  l>olt-like  wire  employed  here.  They 
have  a  still  hett«'r  and  simpler  raidisseur  in  use  at  Thomery.  It 
simply  a  small  yuw  of  eiist-irou  costinj^  little  more  than  a 
irdeu-nail    so  t>mall  that  its  presence  on  wall  or  trellis  d(X?s  not 
'.uok  awkward  as  s<»me  of  the  larger  kinds  do,  but  for  all  that,  it 
is  a  very  eilectivo  tightener.    The  walls  at  Tliomery  are  very 

neatly  wired  by  its 
help,  and  It  is  equally 
nsefiil  for  eepalien.  I 
bftTe  indeed  neTer 
▼isited  a  garden  in 
which  the  walls  and 
trellises  were  so  neatly 
done»  and  all  by  means 
of  this  simple  strainer 
and  the  galvanised 
wire. 

Mr.  Palmer  of  Ver- 
sailles writing  in  the  '  Garden  '  on  this  subject  says :  "  Among  the 
numerous  '  raidisseurs '  manfactured  in  France  there  is  none, 
])erhap8,  more  elleetivo  and  simple,  and  certainly  none  cheaper 
tlian  the  titjhtener  made  by  Borel,  of  1<'.  (^nai  du  Louvre.  It 
consists  of  a  snmll  iron  bolt  with  a  llat  head,  of  the  exact 
size  here  given.  The  hide  in  the  flat  head  B  is  used  for  winding 
lip  the  bolt  by  means  of  a  nail  or  round  piece  of  iron.  The 
hole  at  C  is  for  introducing  the  end  of  the  wire  to  be  wound 
up,  which  coils  away  between  the  flanges  (d  d).  The  l>olt  revolves 
between  the  coils  of  the  stirmp-shaped  wire  loop  X,  which  is 
itself  fastened  by  a  wire  to  the  end-post  or  hook  of  the  espaliers. 
The  whole  affair,  with  the  wire  loop  ready  mounted,  is  sold  for 
three-halfpence.  Before  this  last  raidisseor  was  invented,  I  had 
.successfnlly  used  for  many  years  the  following  plan  of  tightening 
wires.  I  made  a  loop  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  my  wire  by 
twisting  it  round  a  cylindrical  piece  of  iron  or  bolt,  which  I  left 
in  it  to  prevent  its  closing,  while  I  stretched  the  wire  by  hand 
and  fastened  the  two  ends.  This  done,  I  gave  the  bolt  as  many 
turns  as  were  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  degree  of  tension, 
and  thou  withdrew  it.   I  could  at  any  future  time  give  an  addi- 
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tional  turn  or  two  when  required.  If  the  wire  be  very  long, 
BOYeral  loops  may  be  made  at  eqnal  distances  apart.  This  method 
of  tightening  has  this  advantage  over  almost  all  others,  that  if  the 
power  applied  be  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  wire  it  will 
alwayn  give  way  at  A,  never  at  or  Ix  yoiul  l> ;  thus  the  loop  alone 
oomes  off,  without  at  all  affect  in  the  tightened  wire."  ^1.  Jean 
Sisley,  of  Lyons  writes :  "  A  fruit-grower  of  our  city — M.  Jia?et 


O/tm  Lmp.  L»0t  tffttr  tkn*  tmrm»» 

—-uses  the  following  simple  and  eflective  mode  of  tiglitoning 
wires.  On  the  wire  to  bo  tightened  he  makes  a  loop  A  (us  in  the 
figure),  through  which  he  passes  a  piece  of  wire  (B),  which  he 
turns  round  the  pole  0,  to  which  the  wire  is  to  be  fixed,  and  with 
pincers  he  twists  the  two  ends  (D)  till  the  wire  is  tightened. 
Many  persons  who  use  the  raidisseurs  hitherto  employed,  have 


c 


complained  that  it  i.s  sometimes  dilliiult  to  tigliti'n  the  wire  pro- 
perly with  them.  The  ruidissenr  has  been  turned  nj)  to  a  certain 
{Kiint,  and  the  wire  is  still  rnthrr  loose,  but  anutlicr  turn  of  the 
raidisseur  will  break  it,  and  to  avoid  this  the  wire  is  aUowed  to 
remain  slack,  which  is  very  unfavourable  to  cft'eetivu  training, 
and  morcoTer  has  a  very  slovenly  appearance.  The  screw  and 
bolt  tightener  obviates  this  difficulty.  A  glance  at  the  next  cut 
will  show  how  it  is  used.  One  end  of  the  wire  having  been  made 
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fast  to  the  upright  (aa  at  A),  and  the  other  end  secured  to  the 
head  of  the  nudisseiir  (as  shown  at  C),  the  nnt  B  is  then  screwed 
off,  and  the  screw  end  haying  been  passed  through  the  upright  (as 

at  D),  the  nnt  is  again 

screwed  on  and 
tightened  with  a  pair 
of  pincers  or  a  bolt- 
wrench,  until  the  wire 
is  hronght  to  a  proper 
(h  f^Tce  of  teiisic»n.  It 
will  be  Keen  at  once 
that  the  screw  allows  of  great  nicety  of  adjustment,  without 
involving  too  luiu  li  straining  or  any  slackening  of  the  wire."  These 
contrivances,  and  numerons  improTements  and  modifications  of 
them,  are  now  sold  by  Tarions  English  hoosee  who  make  a 
speciality  of  galyanised  wire-work. 

Material  fob  Txino  Plakts. — ^The  tying  of  plants,  fruit-trees, 
and  many  things  in  gardens,  occnpies  a  great  deal  of  time,  even 
in  small  places.  The  material  nsnally  employed  is  bast  matting, 
and  in  most  large  gardens  »  number  of  bast  mats  are  annnally  ent 
np  and  nsed  for  this  purpose.  Of  late  years  they  haTO  trebled  in 
price.  This  expense  may  be  done  away  with,  and  a  much  better 
material  secured,  by  simply  planting  a  few  tofts  of  the  common 
glaucous  Hush  (Juncns  glancus)  in  some  moist  spot ;  where  much 
tying  is  to  be  done,  a  few  dozen  tufts  may  be  planted.  The 
stems  of  this  plant  arc  smooth  and  ready  for  use  at  any  moment, 
and  are  suited  for  tying  everytliing  except  the  strong  or  "  mother 
branches  "  of  friiit-tro<'s  (for  which  twigs  of  the  Yellow  Osier  are 
best  fitted)  and  the  finest  and  youngest  sluxtts  of  hotliouse-plants. 
The  Rush  may  be  cut  green  and  used  at  oiue,  or  it  may  be  cut 
soon  after  flowering  and  stored  for  winter-use  in  a  dried  state. 
AVben  wanted  in  winter  it  is  det^irable  to  steep  it  in  water  a  couple 
of  hours  before  it  is  used,  to  insure  the  requisite  Hcxibility.  It 
forms  a  neat  and  lasting  tie,  and  is  not  knotted  like  the  matting, 
but  simply  twisted,  then  pinched  off  with  the  nail  or  cut  with  the 
knife,  and  one  of  the  ends  tnmed  back  a  little.  For  tying  the 
yonng  shoots  of  frait-trees  to  an  espalier  it  is  admirable,  as  it  is 
for  most  other  purposes  of  training.  When  men  are  accustomed 
to  it,  they  work  with  greater  facility  with  it  than  with  any  other 
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^ing-material.  The  dried  grass  of  Lygeum  Spartum  is  also  usad  in 
France  to  a  gioat  extent  for  garden-tyiug.    It  is  a  Sponiah  grass, 

and  will  grow  on  any  warm  soil.    It  is  suitable  for  very  strong 

and  duriihle  tying.  Thus  the  two  best  materials  for  this  purpose  may 
bo  grown  in  any  garden  without  cost.  Even  if  the  bast  matting 
were  as  cheaply  got  us  these,  the  fart  that  the  Hush  and  Grass  are 
ready  found  in  twine-like  fashion,  should  nuike  us  prefer  them.  In 
tying  carefully  it  is  necessary  to  twist  the  matting,  and  thus  a  good 
deal  of  time  is  lost.    In  addition  to  the  above  hardy  plants,  the 


"  Grass  "  of  which  may  be  directly  used  for  tying,  the  leaves  of  the 
New  Zeahiud  Flax  (Phormium  tenux)  are  very  largely  employed  for 
that  purpose  about  Paris.  This  plant  is  grown  everywhere  for 
room-decoration.  The  long  leayes  being  produced  in  great  abim- 
dance,  the  old  leaves  thai  are  cut  away  should  be  preserred,  thus 
seeuring  a  strong  and  excellent  material  for  tying. 

Hatkbial  V0&  Tsnra  Grafts  and  Buds.— The  dried  stems  of 
8parganium  ramoeom,  the  Bur-reed,  have  replaced  woollen  thread 
for  budding-purposes  in  France.  In  texture  they  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  this  purpose,  being  soft,  dense,  elastic,  and  tough,  so  as 
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to  enaV)le  the  operator  to  secure  an  cfTtctive  tie.  The  plant  is  a 
foinin<»u  AVater-wee<l  al>out  three  feet  high,  growing  everywhere 
in  Britain  ah>ng  the  margins  of  ponds,  streaniB.  and  ditches.  It 
is  tlieirfore  a  very  cheap  material,  and  may  he  cut  and  stored  in 
any  quantity  for  hudding  and  grafting  purposes.  It  is  in  txlen- 
givc  use  in  some  of  the  largest  and  best  nurseries  in  France.  The 
stems  of  the  common  Beed-mace  (Typha  latifolia)  are  used  for 
like  purposes,  but  not  so  extensively.  ]iy  means  of  these,  manj 
French  grafters  hare  been  enabled  to  do  away  with  all  expense 
for  woollen  and  cotton  thread.  The  Sparganinm  is  gathered  in 
flommer  when  fully  grown ;  the  leaves,  which  are  united  at  the 
base,  are  separated,  and  then  hnng  up  in  bundles  to  dry  in  a  shed 
or  bam.  When  required  for  use  they  are  cut  to  the  necessary 
length,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches,  steeped  in  water  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  slightly  dried  by  pressure  or  wringing.  In  largo 
field-nurseries,  where  there  is  no  \?ater,  bundles  of  tlie  Bur-reed 
are  ke})t  moist  and  flexible  by  being  buried  in  the  earth,  and  they 
may  also  be  kept  so  by  placing  them  in  a  cellar.  It  must  not  be 
used  very  wet,  and  if  too  dry  it  is  more  liable  to  crack.  It  is  found 
to  bend  l)e.st  when  applied  edgeways  to  the  body  which  it  is  to 
envelope,  and  slightly  twisted.  For  all  kinds  of  budding  and 
grafting,  except  largo  cleft-grafting  and  the  like,  it  is  as  good  a 
material  as  can  be  found. 

Protection  for  AVall  am>  Ksi-alieu  Ti;i:ls.— Having  several 
times  spoken  of  the  deep  temporary  copings  the  careful  French 
cultivator  uses  for  his  frnit-wall,  I  here  give  a  rough  figure  show- 
ing a  section  of  the  tile-coped  wall,  and  projecting  hfan  beneath 
it  the  supports  for  the  tcmj  orary  )  rotection.  The  French  take  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  temporary  copings,  and  find  ihem  of  the 
greatest  value  in  getting  regular  crops ;  for  the  firoets  are  eerere 
in  the  northern  parts  and  all  around  Paris,  and,  in  hci,  over 
nearly  all  the  region  north  of  the  riyer  Loire — the  most  important 
fruit-growing  districts  of  France.  The  best  appliance  of  this 
kind  consists  of  narrow  lengths  of  bitumenised  felt  nailed  on  light 
frames  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  long,  and  nbont  eighteen  inches 
wide.  The  use  of  these  on  walls  devoted  to  the  t  ulture  of  choice 
Pears,  Peaches,  <  tc.,  results  in  a  marked  imjuovement.  The 
temporary  coping  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  removable,  so 
that  the  trees  may  get  the  lull  beuelit  of  the  summer- rains  when 
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all  danger  is  past,  and  not  suft'er  from  want  of  light  near  the  top 
of  the  wall,  as  (liey  would  if  such  a  wide  protection  were  perma- 
nent. I  helievo  that  similar  copinfjs  would  be  much  more  ollcctive 
than  any  of  the  netting  and  canvas  protections  now  in  nso  in 
Kiif^lish  gardens.  The  commonest  teiuporaiy  coping  Been  in 
France  is  made  of  straw  nailed  between  laths  ;  it  seems  to  answrr 
its  purpose  very  well,  hut  it  is  not  so  neat  as  that  made  of  bilu- 
menised  felt.  Whatever  kind  of  protection  may  be  employed, 
care  is  taken  that  


it  shall  throw 
the  wet  well  off 
the  wall ;  the 
slightest  experi- 
ence of  the  effects 
of  frost  on  vege- 
tation will  show 
the  wisdom  of 
this  course.  Of 
what  does  it  avail 
to  place  a  net  or 
a  few  branchlets 
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of  trees  before  a  fruit-wall,  if  we  allow  the  cold  rains  and  sleet 
to  fall  on  every  tender  brush  of  stamens  ? 

WiniNCr  (rAni)EN-w.\LLs. — Tlie  one  jiractice  among  French  hor- 
ticulturists most  worthy  of  adoption  Ity  the  English  fruit-grower 
is  their  improved  way  of  placing  galvanised  wires  on  walls,  or 
in  any  position  in  which  it  may  he  desired  to  train  fruit-trees 
neatly.  Several  strong  iron  spikes  are  driven  into  tlie  brick- 
work at  tlie  ends — in  the  right  angle  formed  by  two  walls— 
uails  with  eyes  in  them  being  driven  in  in  straight  lines, 
exactly  in  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  wire  Is  wanted  to 
pass.  The  wires  are  placed  at  ahont  ten  inches  apart  on  the 
walls,  and  the  little  hooks  for  their  Bup]x)rt,  also  galvanised,  are 
fixed  at  ahont  ten  feet  apart  along  each  wire.  The  exact  distance 
between  the  wires  most,  however,  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
tree  and  the  form  to  be  given  to  it.  If  borixontal  training  of  the 
branches  he  adopted,  the  wires  had  better  be  placed  to  form  the 
lines  which  we  wish  the  branches  to  follow ;  if  the  branches  are 
vertical,  we  need  not  be  so  exact.   The  wire— about  as  thick  as 
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sbong  twine— is  pasBed  tliroiigli  the  little  hooks,  fiwtoned  at  Voth 
ends  of  the  wall  into  the  strong  iron  nails,  and  then  made  ti^t 
with  the  raidissenr.   The  wires  remain  at  about  the  distance  of 

half  an  inch  or  three  quarters  from  the  wall.  If  we  consider  the 
expense  of  the  shreds  and  uaik ;  the  destroying  of  the  surface  of 
tiie  walls  by  the  nails,  and  the  leaving  of  numerous  holes  for 

▼ermin  to  take  refuge  in  ;  the  great  annual  labour  of  nailing,  and 
the  miserable  work  it  is  in  our  cold  winters,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  a  change  is  wanted  badly.  This  system  of  wiring  a  wall 
above  described  is  simple,  cheap,  almost  everlasting,  and  excellent 
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in  every  particular ;  and  before  many  years  elapse  these  advan- 
tages must  force  it  into  universal  adoption  in  onr  fruit-gardens. 
A  man  may  do  as  much  work  in  one  day  along  a  wall  wired 
thus  as  he  could  do  in  six  days  with  the  nail  and  shred.  Sinoe 

the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  various  houses 
took  up  the  idea  and  havo  wirod  many  garden-walls  in  the 
way  above  described,  in  many  cases  effecting  improvements  in 
details.  Given  a  concroto  wall  (as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
book),  smoothly  plastered,  and  wired  thus,  fruit-trees  could 
not,  in  a  northern  country,  bo  in  a  more  excellent  position.  Tlie 
temporary  coping  taken  off  after  all  danger  from  frost  had  past, 
every  leaf  would  be  under  the  refreshing  inliuence  of  the  summer- 
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raius,  all  the  advantages  of  walls  as  regards  heat  would  l)e  obtained, 
and  the  syriugiug-eugine  wonld  not  be  defeated  by  ooontless  little 
dena  offering  comfortable  bxeeding-places  to  the  enemies  of  the 
frnit-tiee,  while  the 
appeaianoe  of  the 
wall  wonld  be  all 
that  oonld  be  de- 
sired. 

The  wire  and  the 
raidissenr  are  also 
efficiently  nsed  in 
doing  away  with 
any  necessity  for 
nailing  in  training 
the  Peach  and  other 
trees,  when  trained 
as  cordons, as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  When  the  lines  which  the  wires  are 
to  follow  are  fixed  upon,  bolts  and  eyes  are  driven  in  the  wall,  the 
wire  being  fixed  to  and  passed  through  them,  and  then  made  firm. 

The  French  apply  the  term  "espalier"  to  their  wall-trees,  and 
in  adopting  the  word  from  them  we  have  transferred  it  to  trees 
standing  in  the  open,  bnt  trained  in  a  similar  manner.  They 

term  onr  espalier 
"eontre-espalier," 
bnt  the  terms  wall- 
tree  and  espalier  are 
distinctly  and 
generally  understood 
among  us,  and  there- 
fore it  is  better  to 
employ  them  in  their 
usual  sense.  The 
simplicity  and  ex- 
cellence of  their 
mode  ot  making  sup- 
ports for  espaliers  will  be  better  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  acc<.unt 
of  the  Versailles  School  of  Horticulture  than  by  verbal  description. 
The  mode  of  making  trellises  for  espalier-trees  now  extensively 

2  II  2 
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adopted  in  France  is  fur  snperior  to  our  own  mode,  and  owes  its 
excellence  to  the  abundant  use  of  slender  galTanised  wire  and  the 
little  tightening  implements,  or  nddsssears.  The  wire  is  sold  in 
twenty-three  different  eizes.  Of  this  an  intermediate  sise.  12, 13, 
or  14,  is  that  best  suited  and  nsnally  selected  for  strong  and 
permanent  garden- work,  albeit  a  mere  thread  to  the  cc^tly  thick 
iron  wire  we  use.  The  sizes  appropriate  for  cordons,  trellises,  etc^ 
are  sold  at  from  ^0.«.  to  44«.  per  mile,  so  that  the  material  is  cheap 
enonph.  It  is  sold  by  weight.  No.  12  size  heinfj  31  >\  por  cwt  of 
1241  yards,  and  a  snialhr  size  Ma.  per  cwt.  of  2031  yards.  Of  course 
smaller  quantiti«'s  arc  readily  obtainable. 

In  some  ot"  tbt-  nursti  ies  a  simple  kind  of  trellising  is  used  for 
training  young  wall  and  esj»ulier  trees.  It  is  useful  in  enabling  the 
French  to  keep  in  stock  trees  for  these  purposes  to  a  greater  age  than 
is  the  casein  our  nurseries,  and  for  various  purposes  should  prove 
useful  to  the  grower  of  young  fruit-trees.  A  larger  and  modified 
application  of  tiie  same  plan  would  do  well  for  large  espalier-trees ; 
indeed  it  is  applied  wi^  good  effect  and  perfectly  suits  a  method, 
not  uncommon  in  France,  of  keeping  the  upper  branches  of  trees, 
trained  horixontally,  shorter  than  the  lower  ones  so  as  to  secure 
greater  Tigour  in  the  lower  branches.  This  trellismaybe  established 
at  a  trifling  cost  by  using  light  poets  of  rough  wood,  or,  if  permap 
nence  and  greater  strength  be  desired,  of  T-iron.  Li  either  case 
the  posts  must  be  firmly  fixed.  The  wire  should  be  passed  through 
a  hole  or  strong  eye  in  the  top  of  the  pole,  and  fixed  with  stones  or 
irons  in  the  ground.  In  order  to  train  the  shoots  straight,  their 
rods  may  be  exteiuh  d  from  the  post  to  the  wires  with  but  little 
trouble.  Other  illustrations  of  the  neatest  and  best  trelUses  in 
use  in  French  gardens  (»(  cur  in  several  parts  ut  this  book. 

KlKilNOS   FOK  PAKKS,  Pl  IiLIC    G  AUDKXS,  Sgl  AKKS,  DkIVES,  ETC.  

Tlie  edgings  in  gardens  liiive  a  very  important  bearing  on  their 
general  as])ert,  and  olten  on  their  cleanliness.  An  edging  much 
in  use  in  the  ])nblic  gardens  of  Paris  is  made  of  rustic  rods  of 
cast-iron,  in  imitation  of  the  little  edgings  of  bent  branchlets  that 
many  are  familiar  with.  They  are  evidently  cast  from  the  model 
of  a  bent  branchlet,  generally  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  but 
they  are  of  various  sizes.  These  irons  are  placed  in  the  ground 
flrmly,  and  are  very  easily  fixed.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
stiff,  ugly,  and  tile-like  proTents  their  offending  the  eye  if  one 
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or  two  should  fnll  a  little  out  of  the  line  here  and  there ;  this 
\H  nt'iirly  imjiossllile,  as  they  arc  tied  hy  a  scrap  of  common  wire 
at  the  j)luct'  win  re  every  two  sticks  cross  each  other.  They  are 
oo  phiu«;ed  ill  tlif  walk,  or  l>y  the  side  of  the  walk,  tliat  ahout  six 
inches  of  the  little  fenc(;  a[)pearH  ahove  ground.  This,  however, 
nmy  he  varied  with  tlie  size  of  the  8uhjects  which  they  are  used 
to  margin  ;  six  or  seven  inches  is  the  usual  height  for  edges  for 
ordinary  purposes.  In  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  however,  we 
usually  have  edgings  of  grass,  so  it  may  be  thought  that  iron 
edgings  are  useless  therein;  but  the  little  fences  of  bent  wood 
which  furnished  the  idea  for  these  iron  edgings  were  generally 
used  to  prevent  grass  near  drives  and  walks  from  being  trodden 
upon,  for  which  purpose  those  now  recommended  will  answer 
better.  In  much-frequented  places  along  drives,  and  in  public 
gardens,  parks,  and  squares,  their  chief  merit  will  be  found. 

The  Secateur. — Aa  this  edition  inraa  going  through  the  press, 
the  following  note  as  to  the  utility  of  the  secateur  (already 
described)  came  to  hand  : 

"I  have  used  this  useful  French  prnner  for  several  years. 
Last  season  I  had  occasion  to  lower  two  old  thorn  hedges,  which 
had  been  shorn  for  more  than  forty  years.  I  fixed  up  a  number 
of  stakes,  stretched  a  line  the  required  height,  and  employed  a 
gixxl  workman  to  cut  ofl'  the  top  in  an  even  manner  witli  tlie 
Secateur,  lowering  it  18  inches  in  order  to  hring  a  lieuutiful 
landscape  into  view.  The  work  was  done  in  a  very  even  way, 
and  in  less  tlian  liall*  the  lime  the  shears  and  saw  woiiKl  have 
taken,  the  stem  being  the  size  of  a  man  s  thumb.  When  such  are 
bent  by  the  hand  the  cut  is  then  made  much  more  easily,  by  one 
edge  chiefly.  I  find  the  s^teur  most  useful  for  all  kinds  of  shrub 
pruning.  I  have  three  in  use,  two  of  the  largest  9  inches  long, 
which  I  find  the  most  useful,  and  which  cost  6t.  6(2.  I  have  never 
found  the  spring  of  the  large  siae  get  out  of  order.  The  rivet 
should  be  kept  oUed,  and  then  the  shears  readily  spring  open." — 
J.  Gablasd. 
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CHAPTEB  XXYL 
The  Market  Gardens  of  Paris. 

It  lias  frt'ijucntly  Ixm  u  said  that  the  minnto  divinion  of  property 
in  land  r«'tards  tlic  improvement  of  nj;ric'ulturo  in  France.  It 
may  he  so  witli  fjiriiiin^.  but  it  certainly  does  not  hold  g<x)d  with 
market-gardens.  These  in  and  around  Paris  are  very  small,  but 
they  are  the  best  and  most  thoroaghly-eultivated  pfttdiM  of 
ground  in  Europe.  Eyery  foot  of  earth  is  at  work ;  and  oleanli- 
ness,  rapid  rotation,  deep  cnltiire,  abundant  food  and  water  to  the 
crops— in  a  word,  eyery  Tirtne  of  good  onltivation — are  there 
to  be  seen.  It  ii  doubtful  if  such  good  reeults  could  be  obtained 
from  large  market-gaidene,  and  certainly  in  no  part  of  Britain  ia 
the  ground,  whether  garden  or  fiurm,  bo  thoroughly  eultiTated  as 
in  these  little  funily  gardens,  as  they  may  be  called,  for  they  are 
usually  no  larger  than  admits  of  the  owner  seeing  ewtj  crop  in 
the  garden  at  one  glance.  The  Paris  market-gardener<<  as  a  dass 
keej)  to  themselves,  and  each  seems  content  with  about  as  much 
ground  as  given  occupation  to  his  family.  They  are  as  a  rnle  a 
prosperous  class.  The  gardens  vary  in  size  from  one  to  two,  and 
oceasionally  time  acres,  aro  usually  walled-iu,  and  contain  a 
cottage,  a  few  slieds,  and  a  well. 

In  the  neiglihourhood  of  our  English  cities  the  price  of  ground 
is  high — according  to  our  seale  that  anmnd  Paris  is  very  high 
indeed,  the  rent  varying  from  i,'21  to  £33  ])er  acre.  On  entering 
upon  a  market-garden  the  tenant  has  to  pay  iu  addition  to  his 
rent  from  £200  to  £600  for  stock,  fixtures,  etc.  Manure  forms 
a  Tory  considerable  item  in  the  expenses  of  these  gardens.  One 
market-gardener  paid  £20  a  month  for  manure.  His  garden  was 
about  three  English  acres  in  extent,  which  is  mneh  larger  than 
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usual.   Manure  would  appear  to  be  dearer  than  in  Londim,  and 

it  is  used  very  profusely,  some  of  the  crops  being  grown  in  almost 
notliin'Tj  else.  From  the  beginuiug  of  May  to  the  end  of  Novemher 
the  market-gardeners  have  no  use  for  liotLeds,  still  every  day 
arrive  loads  of  stahle-niunnre,  whidi  pik'd  meanwhile  into  rick- 
like heaps,  will  he  used  chiefly  in  winter  and  sprinf,^  In  Novem- 
her they  commence  to  make  the  hotl)ed8,  and  as  stiihlc-niunuro 
continues  to  arrive  every  day  it  is  mixed  with  that  wliieh  has 
been  gathered  during  the  summer — this  making  beds  giving  a 
moderate  degree  of  beat. 

Bnt  a  more  important  and  expenuTe  item  is  the  watering. 
The  Parisian  market-gardener,  if  not  a  **  sdentific  "  man,  wonld 
appear  to  be  folly  aware  of  the  tact  that  by  far  the  most  important 
constituent  of  vegetables  is  water.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
abundant  watering  of  these  gardens,  that  the  Paris  markets  are 
throughout  the  hot  season  better  supplied  with  erisp,  tender,  fresh 
TOgetables  than  any  other  capital  in  Europe.  Almost  every 
market-garden  has  its  pump  worked  by  the  horse  of  tli<'  establish- 
ment— theNuudiu  system  being  generally  preferred.  The  water 
is  thence  conducted  into  barrels  plunged  nearly  to  their  rims 
in  the  ground  at  regular  intervals  over  the  garden,  and  from 
these  distrihuted  hy  copper  watering-pots  made  to  discharge  the 
water  very  quickly.  This  constant  waterlnt;  involves  a  consider- 
able expenditure  for  labour,  one  or  two  men  being  nearly  always 
employed  at  it  in  each  little  garden  during  the  sunny  montlis. 
The  system  of  watering  with  the  hose,  generally  adopted  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  nuirket- 
gardeners :  it  is  already  used  hy  several  of  them  In  these  cases 
the  pump  is  employed  to  elevate  the  water  to  a  cistern  placed  a 
few  yards  above  the  highest  point  of  the  garden.  I  examined 
a  garden  thus  arranged,  and  fonnd  the  system  very  satisfactory. 
Twenty-seTen  outlets  for  the  water  were  established  oyer  the 
sorfSace  of  a  garden  abont  two  acres  in  extent.  To  these  a  hose 
of  india-mbbor  is  attached,  with  a  few  feet  of  copper  tnbing  and 
a  large  mnoh-perforated  copper  rose  or  distributor  at  its  other 
end.  From  this,  when  the  water  is  on,  it  flows  in  a  gentle  but 
copious  shower ;  and  the  apparatus  may  be  managed  by  a  boy. 

Nobody  could  pass  suddenly  from  our  own  markets  and  market- 
gardens  to  those  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  summer  without 
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being  forcibly  tanght  how  advantageous  would  be  a  good  supply 
of  water  in  our  gftrdens.  It  is  the  custom  to  grumble  about  our 
climate — tho  "  dull,"  "  cloudy,"  "  changeable  "  climate  of  Britain  ; 
to  spenk  of  that  of  otht-r  countries  as  paradisaical,  and  to  attribute 
all  our  failures  to  "  want  of  sun,"  hut  if  we  have  a  warm  and 
sunny  season  our  market-supplies  immediately  run  short,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  preparation  for  watering  garden-crops.  In 
some  dry  seasons  market-gardeners  who  are  accustomed  to  realise 
hundreds  of  pounds  for  a  crop,  gather  barely  as  much  of  it  as 
would  make  it  worth  while  sending  to  the  market  ;  while  the 
private  growers  are  quite  as  badly  off.  Often  in  hot  summer 
when  Cauliflowers  in  British  gardens  have  almost  disappeared 
owing  to  the  drought,  they  may  be  measured  in  the  market- 
gardens  of  Paris  a  foot  in  diameter  and  of  the  finest  quality,  ^o 
have  regetahles,  salads  and  the  like  when  the  weatiier  is  dewy 
and  faTOurable,  and  where  the  climate  is  moist ;  hat  a  fiBW  weeks 
of  drought  puts  an  end  to  their  goodness,  and  ^ould  it  continue, 
CYerytbing  becomes  worthless.  Are  we  in  a  position  to  hoast  of 
our  liorticulture  while  this  is  the  case  ?  Does  the  routine  work, 
which  merely  waits  upon  the  seasons  thus,  deserve  the  name  of 
skill?  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  very  things  which  our 
watery  and  cloudy  clime  is  supposed  to  be  most  favourable  to,  are 
to  be  found  in  greatest  perfection  with  the  French,  in  the  drier 
and,  for  vegetables,  less  favourable  climate  of  Paris  !  The  secret 
of  it  all  is  that  the  French  market-f^ardeuer,  in  addition  to  tilling 
and  cuiicliuif^  his  ground  in  tlie  best  manner,  waters  thoroughly 
and  r»']>eut«'dly  every  rrojt  rtMjuinng  water  for  its  perfect  develop- 
ment. Few  need  be  rt  uunded  of  the  many  thinj^s  of  which  water 
is  almost  the  life.  Extract  the  water  Irom  a  juicy  Luttuce,  or 
any  other  garden  vegetable,  and  what  remains  ?  Our  soils  are 
of  course  saturated  with  water  in  winter,  while  in  summer  the 
need  of  itleaTCs  the  Tegetables  mere  aoenmulations  of  tough  fibre. 
I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  any  words  of  mine  can 
induce  cultiTators  to  adopt  plans  for  watering  gardens  effisctiTely ; 
hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  whateTcr  that  it  would  he  a  decided 
advantage  to  mark  off  in  every  large  kitchen-garden  a  portion  of 
ground  near  the  best  supply  of  water,  to  make  it  rich  and  light, 
and  keep  it  thoroughly  moist  during  the  dry  warm  months ;  so  that 
a  few  crisp  delicate  salads  and  vegetables  may  not  during  a  dry 
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season  be  as  impossible  with  ns  as  in  the  Sahara.  This  small 
division  might  be  established  in  most  places  at  a  trifling  cost ; 
while  the  result  wonld  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  wonld  probably 
soon  lead  the  grower  to  adopt  the  same  plan  on  a  larger  scale. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take 
such  precautions  in  yery  moist  districts  in  the  British  Isles ;  but 
there  are  many  districts  where  a  modification  of  the  Parisian  plan 
would  prove  a  decided  advantage. 

Noticeable  in  these  market-gardens  is  their  rich  verdure  at 
nearly  all  seasons.  In  the  ordinary  kitchen-garden  there  is  often 
as  much  space  wasted  in  needless  walks  and  alleys  as  goes  to 
form  one  of  these  little  gardens  whicli  occupy  and  support  a 
family.  Custom,  time,  and  authority  are  nil  arrayed  in  favour  of 
a  series  of  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  yet  they  are  as 
wrong  as  they  can  \n\  For  the  following  reasons  there  should 
not  he  any  walks  in  a  pfrfect  kitchen-gardrn  : — 

Firsf.  Gonvbuience  of  Watering  and  Irrigation. — Even  in  our 
moist  country  good  vegetahle  culture  is  not  everywhere  possible 
without  watering  or  irrigation.  As  gardens  are  at  present 
arranged,  watering  is  difficult,  and  irrigation  impossible,  without 
spoiling  all  the  walks,  gravel,  and  edgings.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  Scotland  and  the  moist  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
need  of  thorough  watering  or  irrigation  is  not  known;  but  in 
England  it  is  seriously  felt  Three  warm  days  in  J uly  show  their 
effect  in  Covent  Garden,  inconvenience  the  housekeeper,  and 
injure  and  reduce  the  supplies  of  vegetahle  food  at  a  time  when 
these  are  more  than  ever  important  for  health.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  either  our  kitchen-  or  market-gardening  is  what  it  should  be 
so  long  as  we  are  unable  to  reap  benefit  instead  of  loss  from  the 
sunny  weather.  In  a  garden  properly  irrigated,  a  few  weeks  of 
warmth  would  give  us  a  better  result  than  we  should  obtain 
during  a  similar  number  of  cold  or  cloiuly  days.  Tlu  rcfore  we 
shall  never  have  a  good  system  of  kitchen-gardening  till  all  crops 
lial)le  to  sutler  from  drought  are  as  promptly  and  effectually 
watered  as  a  small  plant  growing  in  a  pot. 

Second.  To  Smire  Good  Culture. —To  get  the  best  result  from 
a  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  vegetable-culture,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  it  Vie  thoroughly  turned  up,  and  enriched  from  time 
to  time.    Walks  and  hard  alleys,  gravel,  etc.,  prevent  this  from 
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being  done  with  ease  and  thoronglmefls.  The  whole  surface  of  a 
perfect  kitchen-garden  ahonld  be  as  freely  open  to  the  labonm  of 

man,  or  liorse,  or  spade,  as  a  heap  of  loam  lying  in  a  compost- 
yard.  In  orthodox  kitchen-garden,  the  men  may  freqnentlj 
be  seen  carefully  scraping  their  boots,  just  as  if  they  were  going 
into  a  drawing-room  or  a  Turkish  \n\ih.  ILilf  tlie  ground  tho- 
ronglily  cultivated  would  hv  hotter  than  the  largo  areas  we  fre- 
quently see  bare  or  badly  cultivated.  As  reirards  the  convenience 
of  moving  composts  and  the  like,  that  is  more  t  iisily  secured  in  a 
garden  free  from  all  obstructions  in  the  way  of  well-graveUed 
walks  and  neatly-kept  edgings.  In  a  very  large  garden,  a  tirm 
cart-way  might  in  some  cases  be  desirabh-,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  space  really  necessary  for  the  kitchen-garden  proper,  under  a 
good  system  of  culture,  is  of  a  sise  that  a  widk  at  earUway  leading 
to  it  18  all  that  is  required.  The  best  system  for  the  kitchen- 
garden  is  a  thorough  trenching  and  annual  enriching ;  afterwards, 
and  throughout  the  seasons  of  greatest  growth,  such  cropping  of 
the  surface  as  ncTcr  allows  the  ground  to  be  idle ;  this  system  is 
most  easily  pursued  where  there  is  nothing  needlessly  in  the 
cultivator's  way. 

Third.  Because  Walks  are  Needless  as  a  Convemenee  QMOng 
Kitehen-gardtn  Crops. — Permanent  walks  may  be  a  couTcnience 
among  choice  dwarf  fruit-trees,  small  fruits,  plantations  of  herbs, 
etc.,  but  nobody  who  considers  the  matter  fully  will  say  that  they 
are  needed  among  succulent  crops,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Kidney- 
beans,  and  the  like.  A  walk  in  itself  is  ugly,  and  a  few  lines  of 
a  useful  w(dl-grown  crop  are  far  preferable  in  appearance ;  as  to 
iuconvenienco  from  mud,  iVrc,  there  is  none,  because  in  any  case 
the  cultivator  or  gatherer  has  to  get  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
usual  style  of  elaljorately  laid-out  gardens  he  has  always  the 
needless  trouble  of  taking  care  not  to  soil  the  walks.  In  a  well- 
drained  garden  there  is  little  fear  of  mud.  In  case  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  walk  passes  through  or  near  a  kitcheu-gardeu,  we 
need  not  consider  it,  beeause  that  ia  a  question  conoeming  the 
general  conyenienoe  of  the  place.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  question-— the  need  of  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden  itselt 

Fomik.  ClmmUnm  and  Neatnm. — It  is  much  easier  to  keep 
clean  a  garden,  the  whole  snrfiMO  of  which  is  devoted  to  crops, 
than  one  where  a  large  area  is  bare,  and  continually  offering  in 
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edgings  and  in  grayeUed  Biir£MS6B  sonny  welcome  to  the  seeds  of 
weeds.  Under  s  better  system,  all  the  tronble  of  cleaning  the 
walks,  and  keeping  edgings,  etc.,  in  order,  wonld  be  saved.  As  to 
appearance,  there  is  nothing  nearly  so  beantifnl  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen-garden  aH  may  be  seen  in  a  garden  where  the  whole 
surface  throughoat  the  growing  season  is  covered  with  healthy 
green  vegetation. 

Fifth.  Because  of  Modern  Wants.  -The  kitchen-garden  is 
now  plftiined  as  it  nsod  to  be  wlien  most  of  the  flowers,  fruits, 
etc,  were  grown  within  its  walls.  In  tliose  days  there  was 
fthsoliito  need  of  walk.s  in  tlie  kitcheu-f^ardrn,  from  the  season 
of  the  Golden  CroeuH  to  that  of  the  Christmas  liose.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that.  There  has  long  been  a  desire  to  sej)arate  fruit- 
gardening  from  kitchen-gardening:  the  wisdom  of  this  view  need 
not  he  discussed  here,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  most 
gardens  flowers — hardy  as  well  as  tender — ^have  left  the  kitchen- 
garden  for  good. 

Sktth.  Eoonomy, — ^In  many  kitchen-gardens  there  is  quite  a 
mile  of  broad,  gravelled  walks,  mainly  for  the  "  oonyenienee  "  of 
those  who  have  to  perform  the  pretty  frequent  labonr  of  cleaning 
them  and  the  edgings,  ete.  Bpaee  may  not  be  very  precions  in  the 
places  spoken  of,  bnt  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  tiie  gronnd  often 
wasted  in  walks  would  be  sufficient  to  grow  Tcgetables  for  a  large 
family.  It  is  obvions  that  a  market-gardener  who  tried  to  do  his 
work  in  a  paradise  of  walks  would  soon  be  heard  of  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Courtb  None  of  them  however  are  simple  enough  to  go  to 
work  in  this  manner.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  their 
gardt^ns  are  always  untidy  because  of  the  absence  of  walks.  In 
most  countries,  the  better  class  of  market-gardens  are  models 
which  the  private  gardeners  might  well  study,  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  neatness  and  appearance.  Is  it  needful  to  speak 
of  the  absurd  waste  of  means  in  the  making  and  keeping  of  walks, 
edgings,  etc.,  not  merely  useless,  but  the  source  of  perpetual  loss 
of  time  and  means  ? 

Various  other  reasons  against  the  common  practice  could  be 
given,  but  they  are  not  needed.  The  present  system  is  so  firmly 
rooted  that  few  will  be  able  to  change  to  a  better  plan  soon,  bnt, 
noTertheless,  the  opening  of  the  question  will  probably  do  good. 
In  the  present  state  of  horticoltnre,  where  so  mnch  remains  to  be 
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done,  we  can  ill  afford  to  spend  moans  and  energy  in  the  wron<:» 
places.  Frequently  it  will  be  expedient  to  leave  things  as  they 
are  in  the  case  of  fnirly  well  formod  pirdcns  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
hiyin;;-out  a  new  ganlrii,  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  separate 
th«'  fruits  — large  and  small  -wliolly  fmin  the  kitelu'ii-garden ; 
also,  all  such  plants  as  herbs  which  ilo  not  rc«juirc  deep  or  frequent 
culture,  all  store  or  nursery  beds  which  are  i>ften  visited,  frame- 
pn)und,  and  pi uiiLriiii^'-beds,  should  be  removed  from  it  altogt  ther. 
Such  walks  as  convenience  demands  might  be  made  in  the  fxait 
and  other  departments.  The  kitchen-garden  itaelf  might  be 
formed  or  sheltered  in  whaiem  way  the  needs  of  the  place  might 
suggest.  Ko  walks  should  he  seen  in  it ;  it  would,  in  &et,  be 
treated  as  one  plot  of  ground  in  the  highest  state  of  culture  to 
which  drainage,  trenching,  manure  and  water  could  bring  it. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  Parisian  market-gardeners  is 
due  to  a  dose  system  of  rotation,  eight  crops  per  year  being 
frequently  uMtliered  from  the  ground.  'Wore  it  not  so  the  eulti- 
Tators  could  not  ruc(  •  * d,  so  very  limited  is  the  ground  each  poe« 
senses.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  in  one  garden 
I  visited  was  devoted  to  Cos  Lettuce,  and  very  fine  specimens 
they  were  ;  but  beneath  them  there  was  a  dark  green  carpet  of 
leaves  very  close  to  the  ground  -  the  leaves  of  the  Scarolle,  which 
forms  such  an  excellent  salad.  The  young  plants  have  room  to  grow 
now  amongst  the  closely-tied-uj)  Cos  Lettuce;  but  the  moment 
the  Cos  is  cut  for  market,  the  Scarolle  has  fulh-r  liberty,  and  with 
abundance  of  water  soon  itself  covers  the  ground.  Then  perhaps 
some  young  plants  of  another  vegetable  are  put  in  at  regular 
intervals  in  the  angles  between  four  plants  of  Scarcdle,  the  new 
crop  being  vigorous  and  halfway  towards  perfection  when  the 
great  smooth  Endifc  is  ready  for  the  market.  As  an  iUustratioii 
of  the  cropping,  the  cultiTator  described  to  me  that  of  a  portion 
of  his  ground  for  the  past  year.  In  the  earliest  spring  the  ground 
was  occapied  by  Cos  Lettuce,  and  firom  between  them  a  crop  of 
Badishes  was  gathered.  Cauliflowers  were  planted  early  among 
the  Cos,  and  as  they  approached  maturity  the  ground  was  of  course 
wholly  occupied  by  them,  as  one  could  not  well  put  anything 
beneath  a  crop  of  well -grown  Cauliflowers.  When  they  were  cut 
in  May  and  June,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  giving  the  ground 
that  thorough  culture  and  preparation  which  such  a  course  of 
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heavy  cropping  demands.   Then  a  crop  of  Spinach  was  sown,  and 

in  the  Spinach  Cos  Lettuce.  As  soon  as  the  Spinach  was  cleared 
off,  a  crop  of  Endive  was  placed  alternately  with  the  Cos.  Then 
small  Cauliflower-plants  were  put  in,  yielding  a  fine  crop  in  the 
antnmn,  and  after  them  a  small  quick  crop  like  Corn  Salad,  and 
afterwards  the  ground  was  covered  with  frames. 

Like  everything  else  in  Paris,  and  in  France  generally,  the  condi- 
tion of  these  market-gardeners  has  much  improved  during  the  past 
generation.  Some  of  tlie  crops,  und  particularly  the  forced  crops, 
are  now  hrought  to  invariahle  perfe('ti(ui  in  h)\v  narrow  wooden 
frames.  Eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  however,  tlie  mnrket-gardening 
of  Paris  was  much  less  perfect ;  fewer  crops  were  gatliered  during 
the  year,  the  art  of  forcing  early  vegetahles  and  salads  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  most  advanced  market-gardeners  had  not  got 
beyond  the  use  of  the  cloche  to  force  their  vegetables.  The  work- 
men employed  in  these  market-gardens  work,  like  their  masters, 
hard,  but  are  better  paid  than  men  of  similar  oocnpation  in 
England.  From  inquiries  made  of  different  cnltivators,  it  seems 
wages  are  from  £2  to  £3  per  month  with  board  and  lodging. 
They  have  no  fixed  hours  for  work  as  with  ns,  but  in  summer 
begin  with  the  dawn  and  in  winter  hours  before  it.  The  men 
board  at  their  master's  table.  M.  Courtois  Q^rard  said  that  to 
cultivate  a  garden  of  two  and  a  half  acres  devoted  to  forcing  in 
frames,  and  open-air  culture,  it  is  necessary  to  have  five  or  six 
persons— that  is  to  say,  the  master  and  mistress,  two  men,  a  girl 
and  a  boy.  As  to  the  masters,  I  was  informed  that  many  of  them 
could  not  read  or  write ;  but  I  noticed  notwithstanding  a  good 
barometer  in  each  house.  They  well  know  the  value  of  this  in- 
strument, and  consider  it  of  tlie  greatest  use  in  cultivation,  by 
helping  them  to  take  precautionary  measures  and  to  adapt  work 
to  weather. 

These  men  have  their  vicissitudes  notwithstanding  the  vigonms 
industry  and  excellent  system  of  culture  which  is  general  with 
thqm.  Some  that  I  visited  devote  a  considerable  portiou  of  space 
to  a  difficult  crop— Cauliflower-seed.  This  takes  a  long  time — 
more  than  a  year — to  bring  to  perfection ;  one  market-gardener  in 
the  habit  of  growing  large  quantities  of  it  for  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieuz  and  Co.,  had  scarcely  gathered  two  pounds  of  it  one 
year  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  season.   There  is  a 
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Mutual  Aid  Society  among  these  market-gardeners.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  way  they  work,  I  have  merely  to  8tat(^  tliat  when 
a  body  of  proTincial  cnltivatort  were  almost  mined  by  inunda- 
tions, the  Paris  society  sent  tliem  more  than  1200  lbs.  weight  of 
seeds  to  begin  acrjiiu  with.  Generally  they  seem  independent, 
and  are  said  to  acouiniilat*'  mciney,  and  often  to  retire  compara- 
tively early  in  lif*^  from  active  work.  Few  will  douht  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  lar;^'e  class  of  small  projaietors  in  u  thrifty  and 
independent,  though  humhle  condition,  than  one  individual  with 
many  acres,  and  every  soul  employed  by  him  without  anything  to 
call  his  own. 

The  opinion  prevails  widely  in  England  that  the  smaller  the 
holding  the  worse  the  culture.  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases ; 
Tery  small  holdings  and  very  high  culture  Ihe  rule  around 
Paris.  The  owners  are  oertunly  as  hard-working  and,  apparently, 
as  poor  as  any  independent  workers  can  well  he,  but  they  ap])ear 
to  gain,  at  least,  as  good  a  UTelihood  as  the  farmers  who  trj  to  cul- 
tivate a  hundred  or  more  acres  in  the  heet  parts  of  Ganada.  This 
Paris  market-gardening  is,  howeyer,  so  essentially  peculiar  and 
special  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  deduce  any  broad  conclusions 
from  it  alone.  The  culture  in  the  open  fidds  round  Paris  is  far 
inferior,  and  very  imperfect.  Hence,  the  vegetables  raised  in  that 
way  are  inferior  to  those  seen  in  the  London  market.  In  and 
near  Paris  one  rarely  sees  much  variety  in  one  garden ;  the  ten- 
dency is  to  special  culture.  Thus,  one  whole  town  and  its  environs 
is  devot(  (I  to  AsjtaraguH,  another  district  to  Garden-turnip  culture. 
]^Iuslironins  form  a  speciality,  and  even  the  forcin*,'  of  Asparagus 
is  sometimes  made  the  main  ellort  of  a  life.  One  may  look  in 
vain  in  any  of  these  gardens  f(.r  either  lihuharh  or  Seakale.  It  is 
odd  to  retleet  how  slowly  and  curiously  ideas  sometimes  travel. 
In  the  deserts  of  I'tali,  in  the  garden  of  a  ^lorinon  elder;  or, 
farther  still,  a\vuy  on  the  coast  range  of  tlie  I'aeilic  in  a  (';iliforuian 
garden,  Pie-plant  (lihuharh)  and  Seakale  are  as  well  known  as  the 
Potato.  Cross  the  English  Channel,  and  we  find  a  land  where 
they  are  seen  no  more,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  rare  cases  as 
curiosities. 

According  to  some  figures  quoted  by  M.  Joly  before  the  Central 
Horticultural  Society  of  France,  and  taken  from  the  records  of  their 
Custom  House,  the  total  quantity  of  fruits  exported  to  England, 
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Belgium  and  Germany  amounted  in  1874  to  nearly  80,000  tons, 
or  more  than  double  that  in  1873.  Of  dried  vegetables  over 
23,000  tons  were  exported  in  1874,  Chestnuts  6000  tons,  and  of 
Potatoes  the  enormous  quantity  of  nearly  175,000  tons.  The 
amount  of  money  we  now  pay  to  the  French  for  garden  produce  is 
considerable.  The  weights  are  surprising  enough  in  themselves, 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  is  of 
the  very  choicest  description,  fetching  high  prices  (as  in  the  case 
of  Early  Asparagus,  choice  fruit,  Winter  Lettuce,  etc.),  then  the 
meaning  of  these  figures  may  bo  better  understood.  Our  growers, 
and,  perhaps,  our  politicians  too,  would  do  well  to  bear  such 
facts  in  mind,  for  there  must  be  some  points  worth  studying  in 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  such  a  state  of  things. 


Cottrd  of  the  Paris  Afarift. 
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CHAPTEB  XXYII. 
ASPARAGUS  Culture. 

AsPABAOUS  is  grown  much  more 
abundantly  and  to  a  mneh  larger 
fluse  in  Franee  tlian  it  is  in 
England.  The  oonntry  is  half 
coTered  with  it  in  some  places 
near  Paris;  farmers  grow  it  ahun- 
dantly,  cottagers  grow  it — every- 
body grows  it,  and  eyerybody 
eats  it.  Near  Paris  it  is  chiefly 
grown  for  market  in  the  yalley 
of  Montmorency  and  at  Argen- 
teuil,  and  it  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  market  in  many  other 
places.  Ahout  Aff^enteuil  3000 
persons  are  enijdoyed  in  the 
culture  of  Asparagus.  It  is 
grown  to  a  large  extent  among 
the  Vinos  as  well  as  alone.  The 
Vino  under  field-culture  is  cut  down  to  near  the  old  stool  every  venr, 
and  allowed  to  make  a  few  growths,  which  are  tied  erect  to  a  stake  : 
they  do  not  overtop  the  Asparagus,  but  mi  the  other  hand,  it, 
when  strong,  shows  well  above  the  Vines.  It  is  not  in  distinct 
lines  among  the  Vines,  but  in  tnfts  widely  and  irregularly  sepa- 
rated. One  plant  is  pnt  in  each  open  spot,  and  given  every 
chance  of  forming  a  large  specimen,  and  this  it  generally  does. 
When  the  stems  get  large  and  a  little  top-heavy  in  early  summer, 
a  string  is  put  round  all,  so  as  to  hold  them  slightly  together  (the 
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careful  cnltiTator  uses  a  stake),  and  the  mutual  support  thua 
giyen  prevents  the  plant  from  being  injured  bj  winds.  It  is 
liable  to  be  twisted  off  at  the  **  collar  "  by  strong  winds,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  when  the  drops  on  eyery  tiny  leaf  make  the 
foliage  heavy.  The  growing  of  Asparagus  among  the  Vines  is  a 
very  usual  mode,  and  a  vast  space  is  thus  covered  with  it  about 
here.  It  is  grown  in  other  and  more  special  ways,  though  not 
one  like  our  way  of  growing  it,  which  is  decidedly  raueh  inferior 
to  the  French  methods. 

Perhaps  tho  simplest  and  most  worthy  of  adoption  is  to  grow 
it  in  shallow  trenches.  Extensive  plantings  look  much  as  a  Celery 
ground  does  soon  after  being  planted,  the  young  Asparagus  plants 
being  in  a  shallow  trench,  and  a  littlr  ridge  of  soil  being  thrown 
up  between  the  lines  of  Asparagus.  Tlu  se  trriiches  are  generally 
al»out  four  feet  apart.  The  soil  generally  is  a  rather  stiff  sandy 
loam  with  calcareous  matter  in  some  parts,  but  the  soil  has  not 
all  to  do  with  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  vegetable.  Soils  on 
which  it  would  flourish  equally  well  are  common  in  England.  It 
is  the  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  plant  that  produces 
such  a  good  result.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  young  plantation 
planted  in  March,  and  from  the  little  ridges  of  soil  between  the 
shallow  trenches  have  just  been  dug  a  crop  of  small  early  Potatoes. 
In  England,  the  Asparagus  would  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  the 
breese,  but  the  French  cultivators  never  leave  a  young  plant  of 
Asparagus  to  the  wind's  mercy  whilst  they  can  find  a  std^e  of  oak 
about  a  yard  long.  When  staking  these  youhg  plants  they  do 
not  insert  the  support  close  at  the  bottom,  as  we  are  too  apt  to  do 
in  other  instances,  but  at  a  little  distance  off,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  injuring  a  root ;  each  stake  leans  over  its  plant  at 
an  angle  of  45^,  and  when  the  shoots  are  big  enough  to  touch 
it  or  be  ciiuglit  by  the  wind,  thoy  are  tied  to  the  stake.  The 
ground  in  which  this  system  is  pursued  being  entirely  devoted  to 
Asparagus,  the  stools  are  placed  very  much  closer  together  than 
they  are  when  grown  among  the  Vines,  say  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  yard  apart.  The  little  trenches  are  about  a  foot  wide 
and  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  young  plants  are  placed  in  these  trenches  very  carefully. 
A  little  mound  is  made  with  the  hand  in  each  spot  when  a  plant 
is  to  be  placed,  so  as  to  elevate  the  crown  a  little  and  permit  of 
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the  spreading-oiit  of  the  roots  in  a  perfectly  safe  nuumer.  The 
pknting-eeMon  at  Argentenil  lasts  from  the  first  weeik  in  March 
to  aboat  the  20th  of  April.  The  best  Asparagus  in  France  is 
grown  here,  and  by  one  system  mainly.  The  plants,  one-year 
seedlings  (never  older),  are  planted  in  shallow  trenches  7  in.  or 
8  in.  deep,  the  plants  a  little  more  than  one  yard  apart,  and  the 

lines  4  ft.  apart;  no mannre is gtTen 
at  planting;  no  trenching,  or  any 
preparation  of  the  gronnd  (l)eyonil 
di^<iin{:j  the  shallow  trench)  takes 
place  In  suhseqnent  years  a  little 
mannre  is  fj;iveu  over  the  roots  in 
autumn  ;  the  soil,  thrown  out  of  the 
trenches  and  forniinfj  a  ridtje  ]>etween 
tlicm,  is  planted  witli  a  light  crop 
in  spring.  In  all  subseq^ueut  years 
the  earth  is  placed  oTcr  the  eroinis 
in  spring  and  remoTcd  in  antamn.  The  cnltnre  b  for  the 
most  part  condncted  by  peasants  on  their  own  ground.  Under 
this  system  good  resnlts  are  obtained  in  varions  soils,  the  only 
difierence  being  that  on  cold  day  soils  the  planting  is  not  quite 
so  deep.  £?ery  winter  the  growers  notice  the  state  of  the  yoong 
roots,  and  any  spot  in  which  one  has  perished  they  mark  with  a 
stick,  to  replace  the  plant  the  following  March.  Early  etery 
spring  they  pile  np  a  little  heap  of  fine  earth  oyer  each  crown. 
When  the  plantation  arriTCS  at  its  third  year  they  increase  the 
sise  of  the  little  mound,  or,  in  other  words,  a  heap  of  finely-pul- 
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verized  earth  is  placed  over  the  stool,  from  which  some,  hut  not 
mucli,  Asparagus  is  cut  the  same  year,  taking  care  to  leave  the 
weak  plants,  and  those  which  have  replaced  others,  untouched  for 
another  year. 

The  process  of  gathering  is  interesting  to  the  stranger. 
Aspnragns-kniTCS  of  Tarious  forms  are  described  in  both  French 
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and  Englisli  books,  but  one  i^^  eonfulontially  told  by  the  p^rowcrs 
that  they  are  only  fitted  for  amateurs  wlio  do  not  care  to  soil  their 
fingers.  The  cultivators  here  never  use  a  knife.  Eacli  crown  or 
root  is  covered  witli  a  little  mound  of  loose  earth  ;  through  the 
top  of  this  the  tips  of  the  strong,  thick  shoots  nro  seen  appearing. 
In  the  light  the  young  shoot  first  assumes  a  delicate  rose-purple 
hue.  For  gathering  it  is  not  enough  for  the  shoot  to  he  yisihle 
on  the  surface ;  it  must  he  one  in^  ahore  it,  so  as  to  show  the 
slightly-rosy  tip.  Gatherings  are  made  eyery  second  day  ahont 
the  end  of  April,  hnt  in  May,  when  the  growth  is  more  aetive, 
the  stools  are  gatiiered  from  erery  day.  Giyen  a  shoot  emerging 
from  the  earth  ready  to  gather:  tiie  sUghtly-hardened  cmst 
around  the  emerging  bud  and  on  top  of  the  little  mound  is  pushed 
aside,  the  fore  and  middle  finger  separated  are  then  thmst  deeply 
into  the  soft  mould,  pushing  the  earth  outwards.  If  a  rising 
shoot  be  met  with  on  the  way  down,  it  is  carefully  avoided.  A 
second  plunge  of  the  two  fingers  and  pushing  out  of  the  earth 
usually  brings  them  to  the  hardened  ground  about  the  crest  of  the 
root ;  the  forofin^or  is  tlien  slipped  behind  the  base  of  the  shoot 
fit  to  gather,  and  pushed  f:;ently  outwards,  when  the  shoot  at  onco 
snaps  clean  off  at  its  base.  This  plan  has  the  advantages  of 
leaving  no  mutilated  shoots  or  decaying  matter  in  the  ground. 

Once  gathered,  care  is  taken  that  the  shoot  is  not  exposed  to 
the  light,  but  placed  at  once  in  a  covered  basket.  As  soon  as  the 
stalk  is  gathered,  the  earth  is  loosely  and  gently  raked  up  with 
the  hand  so  as  to  leaye  the  snr&oe  of  the  mound  as  it  was  hefore^ 
not  pressing  the  earth  in  any  way,  hnt  keeping  it  quite  free. 
The  shoots  are  not  mbhed  or  cleaned  in  any  way — ^it  would  dis- 
figure them,  and  they  do  not  require  it.  Asparagus  in  a  green 
state  is  only  cut  here  for  soup,  etc,  and  for  that  only  inferior 
shoots.  We  sometimes  see  ohseryations  as  to  the  great  superiority 
of  the  green-cut  Asparagus  oyer  that  blanched  in  the  aboye 
manner ;  but  they  are  inyariably  written  by  persons  who  know 
the  ordinary  green  form  only,  or  the  withered  blanched  stalks 
eaten  long  after  bmng  gathered.  But  those  who  know  what  good 
Asparagus  really  is — and  we  speak  now  of  good  judges  in  Covent 
Garden  as  well  as  in  France— know  well  that  in  flavour  green 
and  properly-blanched  Asparagus  are  very  ditlVrent  things,  and 
that  the  blanched  is  the  better  and  more  delicate.    Let  us  on  the 
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question  of  gaUl«ring  hear  the  French  side : — "  In  certain  localities 
they  do  not  yet  valne  the  distinction  between  blanched  and  green 
ABperagas,  and  occasionallj  prefer  the  last.  That  is  an  error 
Tory  prejudicial  to  the  consnmer's  interests.  Properly-blanched 
Asparaprns  is  infinitely  more  fonder  and  delicate.  All  A^paraijus 
cnt  when  it  is  green  is  not  tit  t<»  be  eaten  in  the  ordinary  wav,  but 
may  be  used  cut  up  small  as  an  accompaniment  to  other  dishes. 
To  serve  up  green  Asparagus  is  to  dishonour  the  table  !  In  the 
markets  of  Paris  the  green  Asparagus  is  worth  one  franc  a  bunch, 
when  tlie  blanched  is  worth  three  francs;  thcv  do  not  eat  it  (the 
green  Asparagus) — it  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup  of 
Asparagus. — V.  F.  Lebeuf  "  of  Argeuteuil. 

There  was  originally  but  one  single  Tariety  of  edible  Asparagus 
(Asparagus  officinalis),  from  which  have  come  the  commonly-grown 
sort  and  larger  variety  (A.  major);  the  former  of  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  early  kinds  known  as  H&tive  rose  d'Ulm,  de 
HoUande,  et  d'ArgentenU,  and  the  latter  to  the  late  kinds  of  the 
same  names.  Coltore  and  selection  has  so  great  an  infloenoe 
npon  vegetation,  that  it  improves  the  constitntion,  habit,  and 
even  the  flavour.  It  is  by  dint  of  observation,  care,  and  patience, 
that  the  growers  at  Argenteail  have  been  able  to  improve  Aspa- 
ragus, have  created  the  two  varieties  "  early  "  and  "  late,"  and  have 
pet  tied  or  established  them  in  a  manner  to  render  them  superior 
to  the  original  type  in  size  and  quality.  The  favourite  is  the  Argen- 
teuil  Early  Asparagus  (Hative  d'Argenteuil),  because  it  'jives 
lieavier  croj)s  and  is  ready  ten  days  earlier  than  the  earliest  other 
Hortis  known.  Under  good  culture  the  late  Argenteuil  Asparagus 
measures  from  8  to  (J  in.  in  circumference  at  8  in.  below  the 
tips;  and  is  better  than  the  early  sort  where  there  is  not  much 
depth  of  soil.  Although  the  croj)S  are  lighter  for  the  tirst  few 
years  than  the  early  variety,  it  remains  productive  much  longer, 
the  stems,  in  some  Asparagus-gronnds  27  years  old,  being  found 
to  measure  from  2^  to  3  in.  round.  The  early  Argenteuil 
Asparagus  gives  stems  of  2f  to  6  in.  round  at  8  in.  from  the  tips. 
It  grows  higher  than  the  late  sort,  sometimes  attaining  a  length 
of  10  ft.  It  is  very  vigorous  and  cares  little  for  richness  of  soil, 
which  should,  Iiowever,  be  at  least  10  in.  or  a  foot  deep,  as  the 
roots  rise  nearly  half  an  inch  every  year.  It  begins  to  yield  in 
the  third  year,  and  gives  Urge  crops  from  its  sixth  to  its  four- 
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ieenth  or  fifteenth  year,  after  irlaek  the  eteniB,  though  plentifnl,- 
are  rather  smaller.  In  good  cnltWation  it  hats  firom  18  to  20 
years.  The  Datch  Asparagus  has  stems  from  1  to  3^  in.  ronnd  at 
8  in.  from  the  tope,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  4  ft.  It  is  not 
80  fine  in  any  respect  as  the  Argentenil  kinds,  niu\  i<>quiroH  u 
richer  and  deeper  soil,  so  its  cnlturo  is  generally  abandoned. 
Among  its  other  clcfectH,  it  grows  hard  very  quickly,  opens  out  at 
its  points,  and  becomes  green  in  24  liours.  At  the  HallcH  at  Paris 
it  fetches  lOd.  per  box,  while  tlie  Aii^a-iiteuil  Asprtiii^^'iis  rtulises 
28.  (kl.  or  .'Is.  This  statement  us  to  the  vui  ictieH  is  uii  the  authority 
of  M.  (lodrfrov-Lebeuf,  of  Argeiitfuil.  It  is  commonlv  beht  vcd 
in  England  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  different 
varieties  of  Asparagus.  In  eonversation,  liowever,  witli  trust- 
worthy grower.s  at  Argentenil,  and  from  what  I  saw  there,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  kinds, 
an  early  and  a  late. 

The  French  mode  of  cnltiyating  Asparagus  differs  from  our 
own  in  giving  each  plant  abundant  room  to  deyelop  into  a  large 
healthy  specimen ;  in  paying  thoughtful  attention  to  the  plants 
at  all  times ;  and  in  planting  in  a  trench  instead  of  a  raised  bed. 
They  do  not,  as  we  do,  go  to  great  expense  in  forming  a  mass  of 
the  richest  soQ  far  beneath  the  roots,  but  rather  give  it  at  the 
snrfiMM,  and  only  when  the  roots  have  begun  to  grow  strongly. 

The  following  from  n  French  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  culture  may  be  useful  here : — 

**  In  Febmary,  thonlil  the  weather  he  &Tooiahle,  form  Ihe  gronnd  into  ridges 

4  fth  wide  find  1  ft.  high,  tim\  in  Hiirch  or  April,  according  to  the  weather, 

make  a  trench  lx?tween  lach  iii1<4o  a  few  inches  deep,  and  i>lant  ou  little  hills 
or  ilevations  3  ft.  apart,  cautiously  8|trea<lin;^  out  the  nxiix,  and  cuvering 
them  with  1  in.  of  good  compost;  then  add  uu  inch  of  fine  soil.  A  stick  should 
he  ineerted  obllqnely  to  protect  the  roots  and  to  which  the  amall  stems  can  he 
fa.stened  when  tin  v  mpiire  supjiort.  Kei-p  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  destroy 
all  sluj;s,  snails,  and  Asiuira^us  l^tetlcs  ;  the  Iatt«'r  hiys  its  cpfis  on  the  st»  rns,  and 
whi'u  the  liirv.i'  are  hatched,  they  destroy  the  young  plants.  Water  two  or  thri-o 
times  during  the  summer  with  liquid  manure  if  needed.  In  ihe  autumn,  when 
the  stems  have  withored,  cnt  them  down  to  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  he^t^  and 
the  soil  from  the  roots,  leaTing  only  about  1  in.  or  so  of  covering,  and  put  a  light 
layer  of  ol  1  manure  or  coTnj>ost  fmin  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  di'[  tli  over  tlie  r>>ots.  Thus 
coven  d,  the  roots  will  never  get  injureil  by  frost  and  the  gronnd  will  be  enriched. 
^  Second  Vkab.— In  February  or  March  fork  up  the  botl,  making  small  hillocks 

5  in.  or  6  In.  higli  over  each  plant.  Make  good  any  plants  that  may  have  fiuled. 
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and  cover  the  whole  bod  with  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  ;  this  will  keej)  the  soil  in 
jiitxl  heart  au«l  iu  an  equable  t»tatc  ah  to  moisture,  tlierefore  no  more  watering 
will  U-  rei]uired ;  destruy  weeds  and  iuiicctii,  and  tic  thu  stems  to  tiair  btjcks  in 
Older  to  i>rt:vent  the  wind  •baking  tlie  roote.  In  naUunn  cot  dovn  the  diy  stems 
to  a  few  incbei  above  the  gruund ;  agdn  make  up  the  rid^  between  the  lines, 
|e;ivin;?  the  ro<jts  1  in.  or  IJin.  'lf«  ;>. 

"Tiiiuu  Yeah. — In  F'l  bruary  levtl  tiie  ground  as  in  tiie  pnx-edinz  spritij,  ;i!id 
reiuuvc  what  was  leti  ul  the  liteuiS  ;  over  uacli  plant  put  a  little  hill  ul  boil.  A  lew 
heads  may  this  year  be  cni  for  nie  from  eaeh  pbwt,  hot  cnttii^  most  not  beoon- 
tinued  later  than  the  15th  of  June.  Every  year  in  autumn  and  in  Spring  the 
Mtnie  o[x.*rati(>ns  ninst  K'  <j;onp  tlin)iij;h  as  in  the  preecliiif;  season. 

"  Foi  HTH  Yeab. — The  lu-aiis  may  now  Iw  cut  for  use,  b»tt  be  careful  to  .lis- 
ooDtiuue  cutting  by  June  25  ;  alter  that  allow  all  the  btenis  which  appeiir,  to  mu 
Up.  The  roots  havii^  now  attained  full  developownt,  mnst  be  kqit  during  spring 
under  a  hill  of  soil  10  inches  deep.  The  cutting-time  being  over,  the  bed  may  be 
levellwl  if  preferred;  every  autumn  apply  plenty  of  manure,  and  every  sprin;;; 
mulch  lietween  the  hills  with  fre*li  manure  to  prevent  the  soil  Ix-coniing  hartl. 
Salt  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  iu  sprii^  will  be  foimd  advantageous.  All 
seeds  ahoold  be  picked  off  as  eariy  as  can  bs  done ;  do  not  kt  them  fidi  on  the 
grouod  in  autamn,  otherwise  •  quantity  of  useless  young  phmts  will  ^spear 

to  the  detriment  of  the  lie-l. 

*"rhe  distances  at  which  the  plants  sumd  afiart  may  ap{R'ar  U*)  great,  but  wide 
planting  is  the  ^reat secret  as  regards  getting  fine  Asparagtis ;  besides,  the  number 
of  heads  produced  is  double,  and  their  slie  three  or  four  times  larger,  than  they 
would  be  in  crowded  masses,  thus  showing  a  laigc  balance  in  favonr  of  plen^  of 
riviui.  Tlio  celebrated  Ar^'uteuil  As^wragus,  so  larjiely  imported  to  Covent 
(Jardeu,  is  grown  in  a  way  simiUr  to  this.  It  is  a  practice  in  some  provinces  in 
France  to  pUnt  Asparagus  in  vineyards  between  the  lines  of  Vines.  In  this  case 
the  roots  stand  at  8  ft.,  6  It,  and  even  9  ft.  apart,  and  though  the  ground  may 
not  receive  any  manure  for  twenty  years,  the  prodnco  is  large  and  the  quality 
execlleiit.  I'lantini:  atnonc;  Vines  is  much  practised  in  BurLrundy.  Tnimetise 
quantities  ul  AsjKira^us  have  been  planted  iu  several  |«Jirtsof  Fninceand  (iernianv 
for  market- pur|io8es ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  cultivated  with  the  plough,  and 
sup|ilivd  with  chemical  manure ;  the  result  ia  generally  good.  In  order  to  insure 
success,  take  up  the  plants  from  their  seed-bed  with  every  po<>8ible  care;  throw 
away  every  one  cut  or  bro'i.en,  and  use  only  such  roots  as  have  a  healthy 
apliearance,  and  slrunj:,  well-develoj^d  buds;  do  cot  expose  tin  in  to  the  air;  on 
the  contrary,  put  them  into  a  baaket  in  wut  Moss  immadialely  thej  are  taken  up, 
and  keep  them  there  until  they  are  planted.  **  D.  OumitssDF.*' 

The  forcing  alone  of  Asparagus  ibroughoui  the  mntiunn,  winter, 
and  early  spring,  ia  an  industry  of  considerable  extent.  In  one 
of  the  most  recently-organised  and  active  of  these  gardens  about 
half  an  acre  of  glass  is  devoted  solely  to  the  forcing  of  Asparagus, 
and  a  supply  is  obtained  from  early  in  September  to  the  end  of 
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April.  It  is  forced  in  three  ways— in  konses  heated  mUh  hot 
water;  in  frames  annk  in  the  ground  and  heated  in  the  same 
way ;  and  lastly,  in  frames  plunged  in  warm  stable-manure.  It 
appeared  to  he  foroed  with  equal  success  in  each  case,  though  the 
stable-manure  seemed  to  offer  the  simplest  means.  As  usual  here 
the  frames  are  small— about  4  ft.  wide;  the  roots  are  placed 
directly  on  the  manure,  not  flat  as  they  would  be  in  the  open 


Fhmt*  Maul  fur  Fnxii^  AtptUKagM, 

ground,  but  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  from  500  to  2000  roots 

—  according  to  size  — goiug  under  one  light ;  a  mere  sprinkling 
of  soil  is  placed  oyer  them.  As  a  result,  the  shoots  come  up  very 
thickly.  The  roots  employed  are  strong  fine  ones  three  years  from 
the  peed  ;  as  many  as  five  crops  of  roots  follow  each  other  through- 
out the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  in  the  same  frame.  The 
universal  straw  mat  is  used  to  cover  the  frames  at  night.  A 


Steiint  4^  FrmmtM  fur  Fmrewg  Aapangmt 


dozen  persons  were  employed  solely  in  gathering  and  "  bundling  " 
the  Asparagus  for  market,  so  that  the  quantitit  s  j^athered  for 
use  are  very  consideraMc.  All  is  done  in  the  simplest  and 
rudest  manner,  the  secoriug  of  good  crops  being  the  only  thing 
considered. 

The  old  mode  of  forcing  Asparagus,  still  practised  to  some 
extent,  chiefly  consists  in  diggiuj^  deep  trendies  ])et\veeii  beds 
planted  for  the  purpose,  covering  the  beds  with  the  soil  and  with 
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frames,  filling  in  the  trenches  between  the  beds  with  stable- 
manure,  and  protecting  the  frames  with  straw  mats  and  litter  to 
keep  in  the  heat.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  pathways 
between  the  beds  of  Asparagus  are  dug  up  about  two  feet  in  depth 
and  width.  The  soil  coming  from  the  pathway  is  divided  very 
carefully,  and  put  about  eight  inches  thick  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  The  trench  is  filled  up  with  new  stable-manure,  not  litter, 
and  frames  placed  on  the  bed.    The  manure  should  rise  as  high  as 

.  the  top  of  the  frames, 
and  the  lights  be  en- 
tirely   covered  with 
mats  and  litter  to  pre- 
.   vent  the  heat  accumu- 

rret,^^^no./or  F^r^i-'X  A.^r.^^HS-    Tl^tr^nck,sar.dug  ^^t  ^^^^^  J^^  ^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
ana  /tilrtt  with  tlaetf-maHtrf,  ihe  mrtk  btiHg  hfaf<a  on  the 

hedt      Thrte  art  <az'frtd  tvilk  rvttgk/ramtt.Mf  to  tk«  tdgf  cj  eSCapiug.      lu    about  ft 

tvkiik  tke  k^ittine-matrrUtl  it  pUrd.  „      i     •     i  i              i  i 

fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  the  Asparagus  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  the 
l»ed.  Many  market-gardeners  cover  the  whole  of  the  bed  inside 
the  frame  to  a  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches  with  manure  to  force 
the  vegetation  more  quickly,  but  in  this  case  the  manure  must  be 
removed  when  the  Asparagus  begins  to  shoot.  When  the  shoots 
are  al>out  three  inches  out  of  the  ground  they  may  be  cut.  The 
mats  must  be  taken  off  in  the  daytime,  but  the  heat  must  be  well 
kept  up  or  the  roots  and  buds  will  fail  to  push.  The  beds  are 
forced  every  second  year  only.  The  gathering  of  the  Asparagus 
may  continue  for  about  two  months,  but  no  longer,  or  the  planta- 
tion would  be  injured.  AV'hen  the  gathering  is  over,  the  frames 
and  linings  are  taken  away,  and  the  soil  which  has  been  dug  up 
from  the  alleys  is  put  back  again. 

The  preceding  note  apj)lies  to  the  forcing  of  the  better  qualities 
of  Asparagus  chiefly.  There  is  a  garden  at  Clichy  in  which  qui  to 
a  speciality  is  made  of  forcing  the  smaller-sized  Asparagus  for 
soups,  stews,  etc.  It  contains  a  number  of  iron  houses,  on  the 
same  plan  as  those  in  the  Jardin  Fleuriste,  already  de8cril>ed. 
There  are  frames  within  each  house,  just  as  in  propagating-houses, 
and  beneath  them  the  Asparagus  is  forced  for  the  markets,  in 
large  quantities.  The  houses  are  heated  with  hot  water,  and  the 
culture  in  other  respects  resembles  that  practised  in  forcing- 
gardens  in  England    that  is,  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  to  be 
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forced  indoors  or  in  pits.  The  very  largo  table  Asparagus  is 
never  forced. 

Where  so  much  Asparagus  is  grown  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation,  the  need  for  effective  bunching-implements  has 
led  to  various  improvements  in  these,  some  of  which  are  figured 
here — after  the  *  Revue  Horticole.' 
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CHAPTEii  XXYIII. 
Salads  in  Paris. 

The  market-gardens  inunediately  round  PiunB  are,  in  spring,  for 
the  most  part  eoTered  with  glass— large  clear  hell-glasses,  ahout 
18  inches  high,  and  smsll  shallow  frames.  In  eaoh  large  glass  a 
huge  Cos  Lettnce  rises  nearly  to  the  top,  while  at  its  foet — pigmies 
round  a  giant — there  is  a  ring  of  those  dwarf  tender  Lettaoes  so 
much  sought  aftor  in  winter  and  early  spring.  The  icy  hreath 
of  the  north  is  proLubly  blowing  over  tbe  garden ;  but  the  plants 
are  well  Hcrooncd  from  it,  sitting  in  tho  sun  within  their  glass 
homes.  "We  have  all  laughed  at  Sydney  Smith's  "  bottled  sun- 
beams but  wt  literally  have  tlicin  lioro.  Sometimes  these  glasses 
are  thickly  placed  on  Hhallow  hot-heds,  when  used  for  winter  and 
early-spring  crops  ;  sometimes  on  sliglitly-sloping  beds  of  rich 
light  soil.  The  hell-glasses  are  used,  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
production  of  Cos  Lettuces  ;  the  slmllow  frames  for  the  Noire 
Lettuce,  so  much  in  demand  in  winter.  The  culture  of  Salads  in 
tlie  suburbs  of  Paris  for  the  supply  of  its  markets  and  the  markets 
of  many  other  cities,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
successful  cultivation  it  would  he  possible  to  name.  The  sugges- 
tion that  climate  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  in 
this  respect,  will  no  doubt  occur  to  some.  It  is  not  so,  however. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  methods  to  he  presently  described,  as  good 
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salad  as  ever  went  to  the  Farie  markets  may  be  grown  in  England 
and  Ireland  during  the  coldest  months  of  winter  and  spring.  The 
winters  in  Northern  France  are  seyerer  than  onr  own»  and  there 
are  many  spots  in  England  and  Ireland  which  are  preferable  to 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Paris  for  this  coltnre.  Near  tiiat  city  may 
often  be  seen  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettnces  looking  as  fresh  under 
their  coTerings  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  earth  is 
frostbound,  as  Lilac-hiids  in 
May:  had  they  been  treated 
asonrs  usually  are,  they  would 
have  presented  a  very  different 
appearance.  As  ordinary  cul- 
tivation suffices  to  prow  them 
with  us  in  suinuier,  and  as 
in  winter  and  early  spring  our  tables  are  supplied  from  France, 
it  is  only  as  regards  these  supplies  that  we  want  improvement. 

The  first  and  chief  thing  towards  it  is  to  procure  some  of  the 
large  bell-glasses  or  cloches  used  for  this  purpose.  They  arc  cheap, 
require  no  repairs,  and  are  easily  cleaned  and  stored  when  not 
required.  The  troublesome  task  of  giving  air  is  done  away  with 
in  their  case.  Without  air  on  "every  possible  occasion"  the 
British  gardener  attempts  nothing  under  glass.  By  adopting 
this  simple  protector,  he  may  forego  that  ceaseless  trouble  in 

Lettuce-growing  throughout  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  In  the  hotter  weeks 
of  autumn,  these  glasses  are  tilted  up 
on  one  side  for  an  inch  or  so,  with  a 
bit  of  stone  placed  underneath;  but 
when  once  winter  comes  they  are 
placed  down  quite  close,  and  are  all 
ptamu  of  tht  uttMce  PtiU€  Naime  through  tlio  wiutcr  iu  the  same  con- 

ultion  as  Wardian  cases.  J>v  tlu'  wuv, 
the  French  recognised  this  principle  of  the  Wardian  ease 
Ion*;  before  v.c  did,  and  what  is  more,  have  made  a  far  more 
practical  use  of  it.  For  all  sorts  of  winter  Salad-growing  this 
huge  bell-glass  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  wo  use 
for  like  purposes.  The  plants  get  full  light  at  all  times,  and  are 
not  iu  the  least  "drawn"  or  injured  by  the  couliuemeut,  the  light 
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•  coming  in  so  freely  at  all  points.  The  glasses  are  nearly  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter, and  sbont  as  mnch  in  height.  For  the  winter- 
work  they  are  souk  times  placed  on  sloping  beds  witli  a  sunny 
aspect;  the  beds  being  wide  enough  to  accommodate  three  or 
four  lines  of  gla.sses.  In  early  antumn  these  beds  are  made  and 
the  plants  placed  upon  them,  so  that  they  can  he  readily  covered 
by  the  hell-<^la8se8  when  the  time  comes  at  which  growth  is 
clit'ckf'd  in  the  open  air.  It  should  he  added  that  tlie  fjround 
clinscu  is  very  rich  and  light,  and  the  Lettuces  are  sown  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  to  secure  a  succession.  The  plants 
put  out  in  September  for  the  early  and  mid-autumn  supply  may 
not  ref[uire  to  be  covered  if  the  weather  be  fine ;  and  if  they 
should  happen  to  require  it,  the  glasses  are  tilted  up  a  little  as 
before  described.  But  when  the  snn  begins  to  fail  and  the  cold 
rains  to  eheck  growth,  about  the  end  of  October,  then  the  crop  to 
be  cnt  in  the  following  month  mnst  be  ooTered ;  and  when  towards 
Christmas  the  firast  begins  to  enter  the  ground,  the  glasses  mnst 
be  firmly  pressed  down,  and  a  deposit  of  leayes  and  litter  placed 
around  and  between  them. 

Thus,  while  everything  else  is  at  rest  in  the  grip  of  ice,  the 
plants  will  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  frost,  receiving  abundant 
light  from  above,  and  growing  as  fresh  as  early  summer  leaves. 
A  deeper  layer  of  the  surrounding  litter  will  be  necessary  in  case 
of  severe  frost.  Covering  the  glasses  a  little  more  than  half-way 
up  with  a  rather  compact  body  of  leaves  and  litter,  eflectually 
secures  the  contents  from  sharp  frosts.  When  very  severe  winters 
occur,  mats  made  of  straw  are  spread  over  the  tops  of  the  glasses; 
and  should  lieavv  falls  of  snow  occur  while  these  mats  are  on, 
they  will  enable  tlie  cultivator  to  carry  it  away  bodily  ;  it  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  melt  on  the  beds  or  in  the  alleys 
between.  In  late  spring  the  cloche  is  not  required,  nor  is  it  used 
for  any  except  those  crops  that  require  art  iticial  assistance.  Thus 
the  March  and  April  supply  is  planted  in  October  on  a  bed  of 
light  soil,  with  a  surfacing  of  an  inch  or  so  of  thoronghly-rotten 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  These  little  plants  are  allowed  to  remain 
all  through  the  winter  unprotected ;  and  when  in  spring  the  most 
forward  Cloche  Lettuces  are  cut,  the  glasses  are  immediately 
placed  over  the  most  advanced  of  the  little  ones  that  have  remained 
exposed.   By  that  time  they  have  begun  to  start  up,  encouraged 
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by  the  early  spring  mm,  and  from  the  moment  they  receive 
the  additional  warmth  and  steady  temperature  of  the  cloche  they 
commence  to  nnfbld  their  fresh  and  juicy  leayes,  and  finish  by 
becoming  great-hearted  and  tender  prodncts.  In  ^e  first  instance 
three  or  five  little  plants  may  be  put  under  eaeh  glass,  and  these 
thinned  out  and  need  as  they  grow,  so  that  eventually  only  one  is 
left,  which  often  grows  almost  too  big  for  the  glass.  No  water 
is  required,  as  the  ground  possesses  suflicicnt  moisture  in  winter 
and  Bpring,  and  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  j:;lus8e8  and  the 
protecting  litter  that  covers  the  little  spaces  between  them. 
Thus  a  suitable  moisturo  is  kept  up  at  all  times,  and  the  con- 
ditioDS  that  best  suit  Lettuces  are  preserved  by  the  simplest 
means. 

With  the  same  glasses  the  various  siuull  saladinfjs  may  be 
grown  to  perfection.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  Com  Salad  be  desired 
perfectly  clean  and  fresh  in  mid- winter,  it  niuy  l)e  obtained  by 
sowing  it  between  the  smaller  Lettuces  grown  under  these 
glasses ;  and  so  with  any  other  small  salad  or  seedlings  that  may 
be  gathered  before  the  more  important  crop  requires  all  the 
room.  These  bell-glasses  will  be  found  of  quite  as  much  advantage 
in  the  British  garden  as  they  are  in  France;  they  will  render 
possible  the  production  of  as  fine  winter  salads  in  our  gardens  as 
ever  the  French  grew ;  they  will  enable  us  to  supply  our  own 
markets  with  a  commodity  for  which  a  good  deal  of  money  now 
leayes  the  country ;  hence  their  adoption  is  important  for  all  who 
care  lor  delicate  winter  salads.  At  present  the  home-grown  produce 
is  so  inferior  at  that  season,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  and 
rightly  bo  ;  for  Lettuces  when  hard  and  wiry  from  alternations 
of  frost,  sleet,  and  rains  slug-eaten  and  half-covered  with  the 
splashings  of  the  ground,  above  which  tlicy  hardly  rise — are  not 
worth  feathering.  And  thougli  they  may  be  grown  well  in  fraujcs 
and  j)ils,  the  method  herein  described  is.  when  properly  carried 
out,  better  and  simpler  than  that.  To  understand  the  cloche  and 
its  use  will  not  suffice ;  it  is  well  to  observe  the  culture  of  the 
varieties  suited  for  each  season. 

CuLTintB  OF  TBX  Lbttucb  Pstitb  NoDtB. — This  kind  is  grown  to 
an  enormous  extent;  these  are  the  Lettuces  sent  from  Paris 
to  CoYent  Garden  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter.  Few, 
however,  sow  it  before  the  first  days  of  September.  It  is  sown 
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on  light,  rich  ji^ronnd,  well  and  deeply  stirred,  and  covered  with 
an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  of  tliorouf^hly-decomposed  lino  stable- 
niunure.  The  surface  iH  made  level  iiiid  somewhat  firm,  and  tlie 
impressions  of  tlie  numher  of  cloches  it  is  intended  to  use  made 
njKJU  it.  One  cloche  will  prove  sufticient  for  a  private  garden  at 
one  sowing ;  a  few  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a  market-garden.  The 
Lettuce-sced  is  tlien  regularly  sown  within  the  ring  formed  by  the 
impression  of  the  largo  bell-glass,  and  covered  with  a  very  slight 
ooat  of  fine  rich  toil.  Then  the  eloohe  i«  pnt  on, 
the  rim  heing  gently  preesed  into  the  light  rotten 
monkL  Shade  is  given  when  the  eon  dunes 
strongly  in  early  antnmn,  but  air  is  neyer  giyen. 
A  peenliarity  of  this  excellent  Lettnce  is  that 
it  grows  beet  without  air. 

As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  strong  enongh  to 
transplant,  they  are  pricked  ont,  abont  thirty 
Dingrmm  tkmrbiftiie  nndor  cach  cloche.   This  transplantation  is  done 
't^r^uttnrt   n»drr  st  a  Biuch  earlior  stsgc  than  is  the  case  with 
^idm^^'i^  tM/n  plants  are  not  allowed  to  get  crowded, 

«mr  *l#  trndttrngt,  l)ut  are  taken  up  gently  and  without  disturbing 
wkt»  9fry  tmmit,  mt  the  FOots,  soou  after  the  cotyledons  are  developed 
*w<i         t*^'*  when  the  first  leaves    are  beginning  to 

.ittrrnkt.  ]k,-(tHS',ti  appear.  Tn  transplanting,  a  surfacing  of  very  tine 
vitduwUkvmeraru  Bud  thorouglilv  rotten  manure  is  placed  over  the 
^iiLii^Ld  fi^  earth  to  the  de].th  of  an  inch,  and  the  earth  is 
CaMafe  ofteu  tliiowu  iiito  beds  sloping  to  the  south,  so 

onf  with  /our  ^!rtrttt   that  the  cloches  may  enjoy  the  full  sun.  Whether 

f;,  ";7r/w,:f>;  the  beds  are  flat  or  sloping,  they  are  wide  enough 
it  ^.iik  tkrte  for  three  ranges  of  cloches  placed  in  an  alternate 
manner,  so  that  yerj  uttle  space  u  lost  between 
them.  Before  transplanting,  the  ground  is  marked  by  the 
impression  of  a  cloche,  and  the  little  seedlings  are  inserted  by  the 
finger  in  the  soft  moidd.  Instead  of  getting  drawn,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  they  were  left  together  for  a  longer  period,  the  plants 
spread  out  into  neat  firm  little  rosettes,  their  leaves  lying  close  to 
the  ground,  for  the  light  comes  freely  through  the  clear  cloche, 
and  there  is  not  a  sign  of  ill-health  or  speck  of  dust  to  be  seen  ^ 
the  leaves.  The  strongest  batch  of  those  that  in  September  were 
in  the  roeette  stage,  under  the  cloches,  are  transplanted  into  their 
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final  places  before  the  IStli  of  October,  planting  fonr  under  each 
cloche.   They  supply  a  great  want,  coining  in  in  perfect  condition 

towards  the  middle  of  winter. 

Sometimes  tlic  crop  is  planted  out  in  the  narrow  frames  common 
to  Paris  market-gardens,  turning  over  the  old  beds  before  planting. 
The  frames  being  shallow  the  plants  are  near  the  glass,  and  as 
soon  as  planted  the  lights  are  put  on,  hut,  instead  of  giving  air 
hy  the  aid  of  tliese  lights,  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  it  out. 
No  matter  whether  under  cloclie  or  frame,  tlie  Petite  Noire  must 
never  get  any  air.  Should  severe  frost  occur,  the  glasses  may  ho 
protected  with  straw  mats.  It  must  he  observed  that  when  the 
plants  are  transferred  into  the  places  where  tliey  are  to  attain 
tlieir  fullest  size  they  are  removed  with  good  halls,  and  with  some 
care  to  check  their  growth  as  little  as  possible.  The  plants 
pricked  out  in  October  are  ready  to  cut  at  the  end  of  November 
or  beginning  of  December,  when  this  Lettvce  begins  to  come 
into  general  nse.  In  addition  to  the  crop  put  ont  during  the 
first  half  of  NoTember,  another  is  sown  at  that  season,  in  the 
way  before  described.  Should  very  soTere  weather  render  the 
Lettuces  liable  to  sufiler,  dry  litter  is  placed  between  the  cloches, 
and  higher  up  at  their  north  side,  so  as  to  prevent  the  frost  from 
entering  the  ground,  and  the  contents  of  the  cloches  are  daily 
exposed  to  the  light  and  sun,  except  when  they  are  frozen,  when 
the  covering  is  kept  on  or  increased.  The  forced  culture  in  the 
small  narrow  frames  usually  begins  about  the  end  of  November. 
At  that  period  a  hotbed  is  prepared,  sixteen  inches  thick,  and 
aT)out  55^  F.  in  temperature,  spreading  on  it  some  of  the  never- 
failing,  thoroughly-rotten  manure,  and  on  it  are  planted  seven 
lines  of  Petite  Noire.  Tliis  plantation  requires  greater  care  tlian 
those  placed  under  the  cloche,  in  consequence  of  the  wanutli  and 
humidity;  decaying  or  spotted  leaves  have  t)  he  picked  oil'  when 
they  occur,  and  the  plants  must  be  protected  with  the  mats  more 
than  those  not  excited  by  heat.  The  frames  are  surrounded  by 
fermenting  manure,  which  also  fills  up  the  alleys  between  the 
little  frames  to  the  upper  edge  of  each. 

At  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February  the  last  forced 
crop  of  Petite  Noire  is  planted,  under  cloches  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  a  foot  deep,  and  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  the 
same  mould-like  manure,  the  bell-glasfies  as  usual  being  placed 
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in  three  ranks.  The  hal  for  tliem  may  be  made  wide  enough  for 
six  (three  lines  on  each  side  of  s  narrow  alloy),  or  for  three  only. 
In  this  January  or  Fehniary  planting,  four  plants  of  Petite  Noire 
are  planted  under  each  cloche,  and  one  Cos  in  the  middle.  The 
tender  Petites  X<>ir«  ^  nre  feathered  in  Fehruary  and  Mnn  h  ;  the 
Cos  remains  a  little  Inter,  noarly  filling  up  the  glass  and  forming 
one  of  those  super])  Lettuees  to  he  seen  in  all  our  great  towns 
in  early  npring,  and  wliitli  are  usually  supposed  to  come  from 
some  paradisaical  climate,  instead  of  the  ungenial  wiuter-climute 
of  Paris.  Certainly  tlie  climate  that  would  produce  them  without 
protection  at  tlie  period  spoken  of  should  be  mild  indeed. 

Lettlck  Vkkte  MARAtciikiiE.  This  Lettuce  is  sown  about  the 
first  fortnight  in  October  in  the  open  air,  or  on  a  sloping  bed  under 
a  eloche.  It  is  pricked  out,  and  twenty  or  thirty  are  generally 
placed  under  one  glass,  which  is  taken  off  eyery  time  the  weather 
permits.  As  it  often  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  care  taken 
with  it,  this  Lettooe  will  grow  too  tall,  it  is  generally  taken  up, 
and  transplanted  some  time  in  KoTember.  For  this  pnrpobe  a 
new  sloping  bed  is  prepared  and  the  plants  are  pricked  into  it 
immediately,  only  eighteen  or  twenty  being  pnt  under  each  glass. 
From  this  moment  they  receiye  the  same  care  as  the  other 
Lettuces  sown  at  the  same  time.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
or  the  beginning  of  January  planting  in  frames  and  under  cloches 
is  begun.  In  each  frame  eight  rows  are  placed,  each  consisting 
of  twenty-five  plants,  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  Petite  Noire 
and  a  Cos  Lettuce  alternatelv.  Under  the  cloches  thcv  arc 
arranged  so  that  there  are  four  of  the  former  t(t  one  of  the  latter. 
The  Cos  Lettuces  thus  grown  may  be  gathered  at  the  beginning 
of  Ftd>ruary,  after  which  the  beds  are  planted  a  second  time, 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March  ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  severe  cold  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  a  single 
plant  is  pricked  out  in  the  little  spaces  between  the  cloches.  As 
soon  as  tiie  Cos  and  the  Petite  Noire  Lettuces  planted  beneath  the 
bell«glass  are  gathered,  the  glass  is  used  (br  the  second  crop.  By 
this  method  the  crop  may  be  gathered  about  three  weeks  after. 
At  the  same  time  warm  borders  on  the  south  side  of  waUs  are 
also  planted  with  Cos  Lettuces.  Ten  or  twelve  rows  are  drawn, 
aoooiding  to  the  siie  of  the  border,  and  planted  with  Cos  Lettuoee 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart.   After  this  crop  has  been 
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planted  <mt^  a  few  BadiBhes,  Leeks,  or  Carrots  are  sown  between 
the  Lettncee.  Generally  speaking,  these  Goe  Lettuces  are  fit  to 
gather  towards  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  Some 
market-gardeners  also  sow  Cos  during  the  month  of  August, 
which,  planted  out  in  hotbeds  under  bell-glasses,  are  generally  fit 
for  gathering  in  December  and  January. 

GoTTE  Lettuce. — This  Lettiu'o  cjinnot  be  raised  in  the  f-arae 
wav  ftK  the  Petite  Noire,  because  it  will  not  come  to  perfection 
without  plenty  of  air.  It  is  not  so  early  as  the  Petite  Noire,  but 
is  much  esteemed,  growing  larger  and  more  perfect  than  that 
variety.     The  Gotte  Lettuce  is  sown  from  the  20th  to  the  25th 

of  October  on  a  sloping  bed,  and  the 
same  method  of  after-treatment  is  adopted 
as  in  forcing  the  Petite  Kdre,  although 
it  18  lesB damaged  by  frost.  Being  alater 
land,  it  may  be  left  in  the  bed  nntil  the 
Petite  Noire  is  all  gathered,  when  it  may 
be  used  to  fill  the  Taoant  plaees  in  the  hotbeds.  Themannreof 
the  hotbeds  should  be  left  undisturbed,  but  the  soil  in  the  frames 
should  be  well  forked  and  made  even.  Towards  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February  the  Gotte  shonld  be  planted  in 
the  frames.  It  should  haTO  plenty  of  air,  whenever  the  weather 
will  allow  it,  by  propping  up  the  back  of  the  light.  If  the 
Lettuce  does  not  heart  early  when  protected,  the  light  should  be 
remoyed  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  makes  its  appearance,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  come  to  perfection  in  the  open  air.  Instead  of  planting 
the  Gotte  Lettuce  in  a  frame,  it  may  he  planted  on  a  hotbed  under 
cloches  arranged  in  three  rows,  three  ]»lants  being  placed  under 
each,  taking  care  to  preserve  them  from  frost  in  the  usual  way, 
and  to  give  them  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  It  may 
also  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  under  a  cloche.  The  earth  is 
well  dug  and  raked,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  of  well-deoompoeed 
stable-manure  thrown  oyer  it,  smoothed  and  flattened.  The 
cloches  are  then  placed  in  alternate  lines,  with  three  plants  under 
each.  When  the  plants  haye  struck,  air  should  be  giyen  them 
wheneyer  possible.  This  yariety  when  planted  in  frames  at  the 
end  of  January,  arrives  at  perfection  by  the  end  of  March ;  when 
planted  under  cloches  in  February,  at  the  beginning  of  April ; 
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and  when  planted  under  oloohes  or  in  frunes  at  the  end  of 
February,  towards  tlie  middle  of  April. 

The  Passion  Lettuob — ^Laitne  de  la  Passion,  as  it  is  called — ^is 
the  only  Winter  Lettnoe  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  sown  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  15th 
of  September,  according  to  the  soil  which  is  to  receive  it,  and  is 
pricked  out  rather  thinly  in  October.  It  is  generally  left  unpro- 
tected through  the  winter ;  however,  it  is  prudent  to  defend  it 
against  severo  frosts  by  covering  it  with  long  litter,  whicli  is  taken 
off  and  put  on  again  as  often  as  necessary.  This  Lettuce  is 
generally  fit  for  gathering  towards  Passion  Week,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  As  regards  the  best  varieties  of 
Lettuce  of  the  Paris  gardens  for  the  different  seasons,  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  note  to  M.  Henri  Vilmorin  of  Paris.  "Forcing 
kinds :  Crepe  k  Graine  Noire  (Petite  Noire)  and  Gotte ;  for  spring 
use,  Gotte  ft  Bord  Bonge  and  Blonde  d'£t6 ;  for  summer  use,  Blonde 
de  YenailleB  and  Batavia  Blonde;  for  autumn,  Palatine;  for 
winter  and  early  spring,  Paaiion  and  Morine ;  and  for  all  the  year 
round.  White  fkrii  Cos. 

Tn  Babbb  in  Oafdoin  is  the  moat  common  of  all  salads  in  Paris 


B4$rie  df  C*Pmcim. 


in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is  perhaps  too  bitter  for  some 
taatea,  but  is  well  worthy  of  culture  in  snuUl  gardens,  being  so 
rery  easily  forced  when  other  Bakds  are  aearoe.  This  salad 
may  be  had  with  the  least  amount  of  trouble  in  a  cellar,  or 
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any  dark  place  where  a  little  heat  might  be  used  to  start  ihe 
bluiohed  leaves  in  winter.    Should  the  taste  be  too  bitter  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  it,  or  who  do  not  like  bitter  salads,  the  addition 
of  Corn  Salad,  Celery,  or  Beetroot,  improvos  and  modifies  the 
flavour,  and  makes  it  a  very  dit^tinct  and  aj^rceable  salad.  The 
gardeners  of  the  commune  of  Montrouil  sow  every  year  in  spring 
a  larjre  quantity  of  common  Chicory  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  liarbe  de  Capucin.    In  autumn  the  roots  are  taken  up  with 
the  fork,  care  beinpj  taken  not  to  break  them.    They  are  then  laid 
by  the  heels  so  as  to  have  them  always  ready  for  use;  and  in 
October,  the  season  when  such  work  is  usually  commenced,  a  Lot- 
bed  about  sixteen  inches  deep  is  prepared,  tbe  heat  of  triueh  is 
from  65*"  to  80^  Fabr.   The  most  fiiTonimble  position  for  such  a 
hotbed  18  in  a  care  or  in  a  deep  cellar  without  light  or  air.  When 
the  heat  of  the  bed  has  somewhat  abated,  the  plants  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  after  carefiilly  remoTing  all  the  dead  leaTOS  and  other 
portions  liable  to  prodnce  mouldiness»  after  which  they  are  placed 
upright  on  the  bed  and  watered.   From  the  time  the  Barbe  begins 
to  grow,  these  waterings  must  be  given  with  judgment,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  interior  of  the  bundles  from  rotting.   At  the  end  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  the  salad  is  long  enough  to  bo  gathered. 
The  Chicory  can  be  blanched  from  autumn  up  to  March  and  April ; 
after  every  gathering,  however,  the  spent  heating-material  should 
be  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply,  so  as  always  to  keep 
the  l)ed  at  the  same  degre(>  of  warmth.    Chicory  possesses  many 
excellent  (unilities,  which  should  recommend  it  to  more  general 
attention  than  it  now  enjoys.    It  is  of  easy  culture,  is  not  at  all 
fawtidious  as  to  soil,  and  may,  therefore,  be  grown  largely  by  those 
who  cannot  devote  much  time  or  attention  to  the  culture  of  choice 
salading.   Even  where  Lettuces  and  Endive  are  extensively  grown. 
Chicory  should  find  a  place,  as  its  addition  to  the  ndad-bowl 
imparts  a  piquancy  which  eannot  well  be  obtained  by  any  other 
ingredient  It  is  largely  used  and  much  esteemed  as  a  winter 
salad  in  many  parts  of  France,  and,  in  eommon  with  the  Dandelioiiy 
it  there  enjoys  the  reputation  of  possessing  peculiar  blood-puriiying 
principles 

80AROLB  (Broad-IeaTod  Batavian  Endire). — Tin's  fine  salad 
occupies  a  considerable  space  in  the  culture  of  the  Paris  market* 
gardens.  It  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  in  England,  being 
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easy  of  cultivation,  very  large,  and  forming  an  excellent  salad  ; 
indeed,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  best  we  have.  The  mode 
of  blanching  is  very  simple  :  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  gathered 
up,  and  a  single  straw  tied  around  them.  This  is  only  done  five 
days  before  the  Scarole  is  ready  for  market.  A  crop  of  tliis 
nearly  ready  to  Idanch  in  September,  was  the  second  crop  of  the 
same  plant  that  had  been  on  the  ground — the  first  and  best  having 
been  gathered  a  few  weeks  before.  Some  of  the  finer  specimens 
of  ihia  seoond  nnblAiiohed  crop  measnred  twenty  ftnd  twenty-one 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  7th  of  Septemher. 

CoBX  Salad  ok  ICAohb. — ^Ihis  plant  is  very  much  naed  in 
Paris,  and  is  excellent  as  a  salad.  It  is  peculiarly  agreeable 
when  mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of  Celery.  The  cultnre  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  the  seeds  being  often  sown  amongst  other  crops. 
The  Bonde  variety  is  sown  about  the  15th  of  Augnst,  and  at 
intervals  till  the  end  of  October.  That  sown  in  August  oomes  in 
for  the  autumn  consumption ;  that  sown  in  September  for  winter 
nse;  and  that  sown  in  October  is  used  in  spring.  During  hard 
frost  the  crops  to  be  gathered  daring  winter  are  covered  with 
long  litter.  Mache  Eegence  is  sown  in  October,  and  is  sown  more 
thinly  than  the  preceding;  it  is  considered  the  best  variety.  It 
may  also  bo  raised  in  the  spare  })lar(  s  between  the  plants,  under 
cloches,  in  any  open  surface  between  plants  in  frames,  or  any  cool 
light  garden-structure. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX. 

SOME  V£G£TABI.£S  OF  TH£   PARIS  MARKET. 

A  VISIT  to  the  innrkc'tH  of  Paris  is  sufficient  to  interest  many  in 
the  vegetable  culture  of  tliat  capital.  There  is  so  much  difference 
in  the  supplies  to  that  market  and  the  London  one  that  there  is 
much  to  bo  learnt  on  both  sides.  That  so  great  a  difference 
should  exist  in  the  market-produce  of  cities  so  near  each  other 
18  remarkable.  The  Parisians  make  as  much  nse  of  the  Seakalo 
or  Bhubarb  as  we  in  England  do  of  the  Breadfroit-tree ;  and 
one  who  leaTee  London  in  a  hot  and  dry  Jul  v,  having  fiuled  to  get 
a  salad  at  dinner,  arrives  in  Paris  next  morning,  and  finds  the 
markets  fiiU  of  every  variety  of  Balading  as  tender  as  if  the 
climate  were  a  perpetual  May.  Although  abundant  interoourse 
has  long  existed  between  the  two  countries,  yet  from  the  fact 
that  the  visitors  are  rarely  men  capable  of  appreciating  differ- 
ences and  their  value  and  causes,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
information  about  the  subjects,  noticeable  improvements  have 
not  been  exchanged  from  side  to  side. 

The  Carrots  of  the  Paris  Market.  Every  visitor  to  the 
Halles  of  Paris  or  the  streets  near  them  during  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  day,  must  have  noticed  vast  quantities  of  dwarf,  tender 
little  Carrots.  These  indeed,  sent  from  Paris,  are  seen  in  many 
other  cities.  They  are  always  fresh,  always  to  be  had,  and 
contiiin  none  of  the  tissue  which  makes  tlie  coarser  Carrots  so 
much  less  valuable.  Even  when  we  do  grow  the  best  varieties 
of  dwarf  Oarrots  in  this  country,  they  never  present  the  cleanly 
appearance  of  those  of  the  Paris  market-gardens,  nor  are  they  so 
tender  and  good.  The  French,  who  are  difficult  to  please  in 
respect  to  this  vegetable,  never  make  use  of  field  varieties  for 
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cooking,  except  in  eases  of  neoesnty.  In  France,  aUo,  where  its 
cnltiTation  is  most  extensive  and  the  best  carried  out,  all  the 
known  Tarieties  are  more  or  less  made  use  of  according  to  their 
Talne;  but  the  ehoice  small  kinds  are  grown  oTerywhere,  even  by 
the  poorest  people.  The  Tarieties  grown  in  this  country  are  not 
80  numerous,  are  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and 
badly  grown,  com- 
pared with  French 
kinds.  In  gardens 
this  is  most  obserr- 
al)le,  find  the  conse- 
quence is  the  London 
markets  are  stocked 
chiefly  with  the 
Surrey  Carrot,  a 
tougli  variety,  witli- 
out  flavour,  and  with 
a  heart  like  a  walk- 
ing-stick. It  18, 
moreover,  difficult  to 
cnltivate,  on  account 
of  the  deep  soil  it  re- 
quires ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  finer 
cooking  varieties 
accommodate  them- 
selves thoroughly  to 
soils  of  medium 
depth. 

Fbkmch  Fobcino  (Jak- 
■OT  (Guotto  tite-ooart« 

k  chAssis). — This  variety 
U  the  sraallest  and  earliest 
Carrot,  cliiofiy  xxm\  for 
forcing.  It  14  a  great  favountu  amont;  the  rurltiati  murket-ganleDiT^  on  account 
of  its  ottreme  earlinesa.  The  root  is  from  11  to  2  inches  in  liae,  ne»rly  round,  and 
terminates  in  a  very  fine  ta|K>-likc  fibre.  It  is  iiale  straw-odkmred  when  grown 
under  glass  during  the  winter,  hut  scirlet  when  raised  in  ojion  ;^routi<l.  The  fli'sh  is 
very  tender  and  finely  fiavourod ;  and  it  has  acaroely  any  fibry  "  lieart "  in  the  centre. 
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The  top  is  greet)i.>}i  and  hollow-crowned ;  the  leaves  few  and  small.  This  affords 
•  fair  8npi>ly  of  fresh  Carrots  all  the  year  round.  Recently,  bunches  of  this  variety 
have  made  their  ap[)earaQce  in  Co  vent  Oarduu  Market,  but  the  freshness  of  such 
tender  iooUttq«iled  bj  their  joaniejfm  Hie  pceoedingoat 

ahoirs  the  true  shape  and  natand  siae ;  hut  inferior  slocks^  pvodneing  eooical  loots 
neither  so  succulent  nor  so  early,  are  often  met  with.  This  valuable  QwoC 
oimlit  to  used  only  for  forcinti.  Sowings  should  be  made  on  hotb«^9  having 
a  medium  tempciature,  from  November  to  February,  for  use  from  February  imtil 
May.  For  early  crops  sown  in  irarai  borders,  the  Scarlet  Horn  will  be  fbond  to 
he  Ihr  better  adapted.  Maiket-gsrdenerB  sow  the  Early  French  Fordng  Ourot 
in  August  and  September,  and  after  prolectinii  it  in  wint-  r,  m  II  it  in  the  spring 
for  nc'wly-forc«nl  Carrots,  to  whicli  tlu-y  \m-i\t  some  similarity  altfra  sharp  bnisliing 
befure  tiiuy  are  sent  to  marivet^  but  tlie  diO'ereuce  may  be  easily  detected  by  tiieir 
deep  tcarkt  oolonr,  and  the  leaves  being  out  off  the  roots.  In  additkm  to  this, 
the  skin  is  rongh  and  the  flavour  much  inferior,  whilst  newly>forced  Carrots  are 
smallc-,  of  a  straw  colour,  with  a  shininj?  skin,  and  are  always  tied  up  in  bunches 
by  tli<  ir  lotiLT  thin  leaves  ;  l)oth  kinds  may  sinnetinies  be  seen  at  Covont  Ganlon. 
Spfc.al  ultentiou  should  be  paid  to  this  variety,  which  really  deserves  general 
cultivation.  The  fdlowing  are  its  syoonyms— French  Fordag  Ourot,  Fkeoeb 
Furcin;^  II.. m  Cairot,  Tery  Early  Forcing:  Carrot,  Very  Early  Scarlet  Horn 
Carrot,  Vi  iy  ICirly  Short  Horn  CarnH,  Early  Forrini:  Honi  Cam-t,  Vory  Early 
French  Carrot,  etc.  In  France  its  fyii'  iiyins  are  Caroito  greloi,  Carotto  tr^*- 
courte  a  forcer,  Carotte  Carline,  Carotte  toitpic,  Carotte  a  chassis. 
80ABLIT  HoBM  (Canitte  rouge  oonrte).— A  popuhv  early  variety,  the  moot 

generally  cultivated  for  the  first  crop  in  the 
o[X!n  ground.  The  root  is  dwp  scarlet,  2i  to 
3  inches  long,  and  1  to  1|  inches  thick.  It 
is  nearly  cylindrica],  slightly  tapering,  and 
terminates  abnqitly.  The  flesh  is  veiy  tender, 
and  hi<:hly  flavoured.  'I'hc  top  is  greenish, 
and  hollow-crowned ;  and  the  leaves  of  a 
medium  size.  It  can  be  rood  for  forcing 
exactly  like  the  preoedii^  kind,  bat  being  of 
a  larger  size  it  is  not  quite  so  early,  theie> 
fore  tlio  Ivest  time  for  sowing  is  in  February, 
on  a  warm  exposed  Umler ;  and,  if  well  pro- 
tected, in  case  of  severe  weather,  a  fair  crop 
of  new  Garrots  may  be  expected  by  the  b»> 
ginning  of  May.  Sowings  made  subsequently 
from  March  to  May  will  afford  a  fair  supply 
during  the  whole  summer  where  lar<:;e  Tools 
are  objected  to.  On  account  of  its  small  size  it  is  not  suitable  for  winter  storing, 
lliis  kind  ie  oUten  miataken  or  sold  for  the  Wench  Forcing  Oairot,  although  the 
tiro  plants  differ  much,  both  in  size  and  earlincss.  The  following  are  its 
synonyms  :— Early  Horn  CaiTof,  Early  Scarlet  Horn  Carrot,  English  Horn  CaiTot, 
Dutch  Horn  Carrot,  Carotte  rouge  courtc  Mlive,  Carotte  rouge  courto 
d*HoUande,  etc 

Iktbbmidiatb  SoABun  (Gktrotte  lougp  demi-longue  pointue).— This  is  the 
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best  variety  for  general  use;  it  haH  beautiful  scarlet  root-s  5  inche^i  long  and  from 
2  to  21  inclics  thick,  tajieriiii:  and  8hari)-poinlod.  The  flesh  is  highly  flavoured 
and  of  the  best  quality.  The  top  is  grwnish,  lioUow-crowned,  with  a  few 
vi<;orous  medium-sized  leaves.  This  excelluul  kmd  ought  to  be  grown  for  the 
main  crop  in  every  garden,  as  it  it  veiy  hwdy  and  f^vee  large  erope.  It  is  the 
best  and  the  most  useful  kind  foTwinter  storing;  it  grows  in  almost  every  kind 
of  soil,  and,  provi.ifil  tlie  jihints  are  kept  sufficient  distance  apart,  it  will  resist 
droui^ht  better  than  any  otlier  garden  kind,  Insiiles  lc«ing  little  or  notliing  of  its 
valuable  properties.  Sown  from  ilarch  until  iluuo,  in  rows  from  U  to  12  inches 
distant,  tlie  plants  ara  thinned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  ftom  4  to  6  indies 
apart,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  as  soon  as  tbey  attain  the  riae  nf  a 
jK'ucil.  Hi)eing  and  watering,  in  case  uf  extreme  dryness, 
will  aid  develu])uieut  and  ensure  a  good  crop  of  excellent 
Carrots.  It  is  known  under  a  great  many  names, 
aooordiii^  to  the  ooontry  in  which  it  is  grown  {  and,  on 
accouut  of  its  productive  qualities,  it  has  been  cultivated 
sometimes  in  the  field,  yielding  as  much  as  H  to  15  tons 
to  the  acre. 

iBTwmoun  Sgaiur  Stoiip-bootkd  (CSarotte  rouge 
demi-Ioogue  obtuse).— 'This  is  a  Fkeneh  varied,  simihur 

to  the  hist  described  in  its  quality  and  uses.  The  root 
is  deep  scarlet,  from  4  io  4^  inches  long,  from  IJ  to  2 
incbe:)  thick,  and  almost  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  root 
is  stumpy,  the  top  grcetti^  in  eolovr  and  hi^ow-crowned. 
It  is  an  im|]fOfveaMnt  on  the  preooding  kind,  which  it 
has  supjtlantcd  in  many  gardens,  though  less  hardy  and 
occasionally  more  alTecte*!  by  drought.  It  is  a  valuable 
variety  for  autumn  and  winter  storing.   It  has  enjoyed  a  popularity  in  France 

extending  over  thirty  years,  and  is  now  mudi  used  in 
America,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  but  its  intniductioD 
into  English  gardens  has  been  very  gradusl  and  partial. 
It  requires  tlie  same  culture  as  the  Intennediate  Scarlet 
Carrot,  and  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  kind  llxat  should, 
if  possible,  be  always  firand  in  the  list  of  winter-vege- 
tables. 

Intebmediatk  Nantes  Scarlet  (Carotte  rouge  demi- 
longue  Kantaise). — This  is  of  recent  French  in  tnKl  action, 
having  a  close  analogy  to  the  two  prccedmg  varieties. 
The  root  is  a  deep  red  in  odour,  4i  indies  long,  from  1| 
to  2  inches  thick,  and  bluntly-cylindrical  in  fonn ;  the 
top  is  greenish  in  cohnir,  with  a  hollow  crown.  The 
leaves  are  of  me<liuu»  size ;  the  flesh  is  very  supiTior  in 
flavour  and  quality,  the  heart  being  less  developed  and 
mors  tender  than  in  other  varieties,  sod  both  for  sauoes 
and  stews  it  is  a  most  desinUe  kind.  It  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  kitelu u-garden.  Although  it  is  an  earlier  variety  than  the  two 
preceding  ones,  it  is  not  suQicicutly  so  for  lorciug.   Sown  from  March  to  June,  it 
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will  produce  aa  cxcdleut  crop  in  the  autumu  and  througiiuut  the  winter.  On 
■oooaiil  cf  die  ddkaey  of  ibis  Oftrrot*  oooridemUs  attentkn  and  am  mwt  1» 
dflvoled  to  it  dorii^  growth,  whicib  Iwwevw  will  be  aoiply  rq^id  hf  Um  raraltiL 

It  b  sometimes  called  "  Carotte  sans  cfrur." 

FoRciNO  Garkots. — Thv  French  Forcing  and  the  Scarlet  Horn  Carrots  are  the 
best  lor  this  purpose,  but  the  tintt  is  to  bo  preferred.  The  forcing  is  thus  coo- 
diietod>— Fkepara  mOd  hotbedi  2|  feet  thkk  in  November  or  December,  and  1| 
or  2  feet  in  January  or  Fobrtiarj;  fiat  on  the  frames,  cover  the  Ijcd  with  5  or  6 
inches  of  rich  soil  or  mould,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  suflicicntly  heated,  sow 
the  seoil  broa-lcast,  cover  with  half-an-iuch  of  moidd,  smooth  the  surface,  and 
place  mats  over  the  glass  until  the  seed  comes  up.  Should  the  interior  get  dry, 
give  •  ili^t  watering,  bat  damp  most  be  pu^ded  i^nat  The  planti  moit  be 
thinned  to  half-an-inch  apart  ae  aooo  as  they  have  four  or  five  leaves.  Air  most 
l)e  admitted  as  often  as  the  temperature  will  nllow  of  it ;  this  will  give  strength  to 
the  seedlings.  The  lieat  miitt  not  exa^cil  (KP  during:  tlie  day  and  50°  at  uij;ht  ; 
this  may  be  easily  regulated  by  tilting  the  glass,  la  the  case  of  sharp  frost, 
oovering  with  mate  ie  prefenUe  to  artiiOoial  beat.  Shading,  if  needed,  mnet  not 
be  omitted.  A  Xom  iuIn  r  sowin-,  if  well  manageil,  will  produce  fine  young 
Carrots  at  the  eml  of  Ft-bruary,  and  thronsh  March  and  April.  Snltsequcnt 
sowings — in  December  for  March  to  April,  in  January  for  April  to  May, 
and,  lastly,  in  February  for  April  to  Jane— are  required  by  market-gardeners ; 
but,  in  private  gardena,  the  fiiat  bedabould  be  made  to  November  and  the  aeoond 
in  Jannaiy ;  tliese  will  afford  an  ample  supply  vnttl  new  open-ground  Carrots  are 
fit  for  tise.  Where  frames  are  not  available,  prepare  at  the  beginning  of  February, 
in  some  warm  corner,  a  bed  of  hot  material  mixed  with  leaves,  covcrtnl  with  4  or 
5  inches  of  mould ;  sow  the  seed  and  protect  with  mats  supported  with  sticks  or 
other  appamtns.  Aa  soon  ss  the  seed  oomes  np  ramove  ths  covering  every  day 
as  fre«]uently  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  crop  will  be  ready  by  the  end 
cf  April  and  through  May.  Parisian  market-gardeners  mix  ftr-ih  of  Badish  and 
Lettuce  with  those  of  Carrots,  they  being  ready  for  use  before  the  Carrots,  which 
are  then  left  to  produce  a  second  crop;  a  practice  not  advisable,  nor  is  that  of 
planting  OanliBowers  among  forced  Carrota. 

D.  QaakHwar, 

CuLTUBB  ni  THE  Opkn-aib. — The  first  sowingB  are  made  in  the 
open-air  in  the  month  of  September.  During  frost  eare  is  taken 

to  oover  the  young  crop  with  straw,  which  ie  removed  whenever 
the  weather  is  fine  enongh.  When  this  sowing  is  snccessM 
the  crop  may  be  gathered  towards  the  month  of  May.  Other 
sowings  are  made  in  February  and  ^larcb,  from  which  time  they 
may  be  continued  regularly  until  July.  But  at  whatever  timo 
the  sowing  takes  place,  the  ground  ought  to  be  well  prepared, 
and  tlio  seed  sown  broadcast.  Aft«^r  the  seed  is  sown  the  ground 
is  slightly  {'ovorod,  then  trodden  down  with  the  feet,  and  a  layer 
of  fine  and  thoroughly -rutted  manure  spread  over  the  whole the 
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ground  is  then  laked  lightly,  and  watered  whenever  it  is  neoes* 
sary.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  make  their  appearance,  the 
crop  is  carefully  thinned  ont  Three  months  alter  the  sowing, 
the  more  forward  Carrots  may  he  gathered,  the  results  of  the 
later  sowings  heing  lefb  until  Koremher. 

Mr.  Con^ill  writes  to  the  '  Garden ' :  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
French  Early  Horn  Carrot  more  extensively  grown  than  it  appears 
to  1)0.  I  would  especially  recommend  a  trial  of  it  to  the  owners 
of  small  gardens.  I  venture  to  assert  that  those  who  hare 
habituated  themselves  to  a  supply  of  this  root  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  will  not  easily  make  up  their  minds  to  forego 
the  luxury.  In  all  French  kitchens  this  little  Carrot  is  almost 
indispensable,  and  this  is  not  to  ho  wondered  at,  for  hoth  its 
appearnneo  and  flavour  arc  good.  The  first  crop,  where  it  is 
possible,  should  be  sown  on  a  moderate  hotbed  in  January,  taking 
care  that  the  soil  employed  is  tolerably  rich  and  well  sweetened  — 
the  best  material  I  have  found  for  this  purpo.se  is  the  clearings  of 
old  hotbeds  which  have  been  turned  over  and  over  for  several 
years,  and  have  become  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  mould. 
Where  a  supply  of  this  does  not  exist,  any  kind  of  free  well-worked 
soil  may  be  taken.  When  the  seed  is  up,  thin  out  to  about  four 
inches,  and  care  must  afterwards  he  taken  to  admit  plenty  of  air 
on  all  £svourahle  occasions,  so  as  to  prcTcnt  drawing  and  to  coTcr 
up  in  cold  weather.  The  first  sowing  in  the  open  ground  should 
be  made  about  the  middle  of  February,  choosing  a  well-sheltered 
and  rather  dry  spot.  Thoroughly  break  and  pulyerise  the  soil, 
which  should  be  fairly  rich ;  it  is  well  to  fork-in  a  good  dressing 
of  soot  and  lime,  which  giro  substance  to  the  tops  and  will  free 
them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  ravages  of  grubs.  The  seed 
may  either  be  sown  in  a  four-feet  bed  or  in  drills;  if  the  latter 
be  prci'erred  they  should  bo  drawn  witli  a  got)d  broad  hoe,  making 
them  as  wide  as  possil)le.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  mode- 
rately thick  to  ensure  a  plant,  thiniiiiig  very  early.  By  leavin^^' 
them  thus  they  may  be  drawn  as  soon  as  the  flavour  is  well 
defined.  By  thinning  out  methodically  and  re<;ularly  over  the 
whole  bed  in  this  manner,  a  small  piece  of  ground  will  yield  a 
continuous  supply ;  in  fiust,  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  can 
be  grown  cm  tiie  space ;  by  leaving  them  rather  thick  they  can  be 
pulled  early,  which  forwards  the  season,  and  as  the  crop  advances 
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in  nie,  so,  from  the  eonstont  thinning,  they  acquire  the  foom 
neeeasaiy  to  their  derelopmeiit.  It  is,  liowcver,  preferable  not  to 
depend  upon  one  crop,  and  successional  sowings  should  be  made 
in  the  beginning  and  latter  end  o£  March,  and  again  in  ApriL" 

Tumip-rooUd  Cderjf. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  valuable  portion  of  this  Gelety,  is  a 
stent  tnher,  irregularly  ronnded,  Ireqnently  exceeding  the  size  of 
oik  's  fist.  This  Celery  is  sown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
in  February,  on  a  hothed ;  but  in  the  open-air,  during  the  second 

fortnight  in  April,  or  eyen  later. 
The  plants  are  pricked  out  in 
nursery  rows,  and  are  transferred 
to  tlieir  perniaiieut  quarters  during 
tlie  second  fortnight  in  June.  The 
roots  are  fit  for  use  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  according 
to  the  progress  they  have  made. 
Cultivators  are  in  the  hal)it  of 
cutting  off  several  of  the  large 
leaves  of  the  plant,  besides  off- 
shoots, and  then  of  earthiug-up 
the  plant — a  practice  which  tendis 
to  increase  the  siae  of  the  tnher. 
Though  generally  eaten  cooked,  it 
is  sometimes  nsed,  cnt  in  slices,  in  a 
raw  state  in  salads.  There  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  this  Celery,  the 
largest  being  the  common  Parisian 
variety  ;  the  Erfdrt  has  a  smaller 
root,  bat  is  at  the  same  time  earlier 
and  more  delicate.  Well  grown 
and  properly  cooked,  this  is  an  excellent  vegetable — quite  distinct 
from  our  ordinary  Celery,  which  is  never  so  well  grown  in  France  as 
in  England  or  America. 

The  (hrdoon. 

The  Cardoon  is  much  more  grown  and  eaten  in  France  ^^•n 
in  England,  and  its  culture  is  well  understood.   There  are  several 
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Tarietiea,  lome  of  which  are  spiny,  whilst  othen  are  destitute  of 
pricklea,  or  nearly  so.  The  principal  varieties  are,  the  Oardoon  of 
Toors,  a  spiny  Tariety  which  Parisiaii  gardeners  prefer  to  all 
others;  the  Spanish  Gardoon,  which  is  more  enltiyated  in  the 

sonth  than  in  the  north  of  France ;  the  Ciirdoon  Plain  Tnerme, 
which  is  almost  as  fine  as  the  Gardoon  of  Tour!?,  and  which  has 
the  advantage  of  heing  free  from  pricUes  ;  and  finally,  the  Gardoon 
Puvis,  mnch  8ono;ht  after  in  La  Bresse  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons.     The  Curdoon  Puvis  is  an  almost  spineless  variety, 
readily  distinguished  from  those  already  named  ;  the  leaves  are 
larger  and  shorter  than  tlioso  of  other  Cardoons,  wliich  has  pjiven 
rise  to  the  name  it  bears  in  some  localities— the  Artichoke-leaved 
Cardoon.    The  way  the  fine  Cardoons  of  the  Paris  market  are 
raised  is  as  follows.    The  ground  requires  well  pulverising  and  a 
rest  from  heavy  cropping ;  it  matters  little  how  poor  or  stitT  the 
soil,  80  that  the  bottom  be  dry.   The  exposure  must  be  an  open 
one^  as  they  require  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  all  the  snn 
possible.   Having  marked  off  the  spaces  for  the  trenches  and 
ridges»  allowing  six  feet  for  each,  those  marked  ont  for  the  ridges 
are  manured  well  and  dng,  for  tiie  improving  of  the  ground  for 
other  crops,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  Gardoon,  most  he  kept 
in  mind.   The  trenches  are  next  dng  out  one  foot  deep,  laying 
the  soil  right  and  left  on  the  ridges,  and  breaking  the  lumps  well 
as  the  work  proceeds.    The  sides  of  the  ridges  should  be  well 
sloped  off,  and  beaten  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  A 
compost,  previously  prepared,  must  now  be  wheeled  into  the 
trenches  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches,  consisting  of  about  equal 
parts  of  chopped  turfy  soil,  good,  solid,  half-rotted  manure,  and 
road-drift  or  fine  ashes,  and  if  at  hand  some  Imrnt  clay.    This  is 
forked  into  the  trench  in  such  a  manner  as  to  koc})  the  compost 
merely  covered,  wliile  the  ground  below  is  loosened  to  tlic  deptli 
of  a  foot  at  least.    The  trencli  our;lit  to  lie  uncropp<Hl  until  the 
season  for  phmting  out  the  Cardoons  has  arrived,  by  which  time 
the  ground  will  be  in  fine  order  to  receive  them.  Two  rows  of  Dwarf 
Peas  are  generally  sown  upon  the  ridges,  and  a  row  of  Spinach 
between ;  these  will  he  off  before  the  Gardoons  require  earthing-up. 
In  the  first  week  in  May  sow  the  seeds  in  thumh*pots,  placing 
two  sound  seeds  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pots,  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  which  must  he  kept  dose  until  the  plants 
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appear,  nhen  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  to  preTent  them  drawing 
np  weakly.   In  a  fortnight  after  the  plants  are  up,  they  will  be 

strong  enough  to  plant  oat  in  this  order — one  row  np  the  centre 
of  each  trench,  18  inches  apart,  and  a  row  two  feet  from  it  in 
qnincnnx  fashion  on  each  side.  Plantinfr  two  plants  together  is 
to  guard  a^jainst  losses  by  insects,  and  when  all  danger  from  this 
is  over,  the  weakest  can  he  destroyed.  Eaisiu/^  them  in  pots, 
instead  of  sowing  them  in  the  ground,  is  to  prevent  gaps  in  the 
rows,  and  to  give  the  opportunity  of  having  all  the  plants  in  the 
ridge  of  equal  size,  so  that  when  earthed-up,  the  plants  heing 
alike  in  strength,  the  same  quantity  of  soil  will  he  required  for 
all.  The  weakest  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  cold  frame  ten  days 
longer,  which,  with  a  second  sowing,  will  give  a  succession. 
Water  the  newly  tnmed-oai  plants,  and  loosen-up  the  soil  between 
them.  If  dry  weather  sooMsds  this  operation,  the  plants  will 
require  watering  onoe  or  twiee,  nntil  they  get  established,  after 
wUch  they  will  only  require  to  be  kept  elear  of  weeds  till  Ovstober. 
This  will  be  most  adTantageoosly  done  by  forking  among  them 
ooeasionally,  and  thus  keep  the  weeds  in  cheek,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants  better  than  by  using  the  hoe.  In  the 
beginning  of  OctobtM-,  the  most  forward  trench  of  plants  will 
haTe  attained  their  full  growth,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
twisted  hay-bands  must  be  provided  for  winding  round  them. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  fine  dry  day,  commence  by  carefully 
bringing  all  the  leaves  into  an  upright  position,  in  which  they 
should  bo  held  by  one  person  while  another  fastens  the  bay-bsmd 
nnind  tlio  bottom  of  tb<^  plant,  and  winds  away  tightly  until  the 
whole  of  the  stalk  is  bound  round,  and  the  <'nd  of  the  rope  secured. 
When  each  row  is  c(mi})leted,  earth-up  till  the  bands  are  covered 
with  the  soil,  which  sliould  be  pressed  very  tightly  round  the 
plant  at  the  top,  to  exclude  air  and  moisture  as  effectually  as 
possible.  Hay-bands  are  said  to  rot  the  plants ;  but,  by  deferring 
the  earthing-up  till  October,  and  by  twisting  the  bands  well,  and 
fastening  them  tightly  round  the  plants,  very  few  failures  occur. 
Some  have  tried  blanching  by  fastening  the  leaves  closely  together 
with  string  and  matting,  and  putting  an  earthen  drain-pipe  orer 
the  plants,  and  filling  np  witii  sand.  This  phm  answers  ad- 
mirably; the  whole  of  the  leaf-stalks  becoming  perfectly  blanched, 
quite  crisp,  and  fit  for  use.   The  adoption  of  this  phm  preyents 
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the  loss  of  room  oooapied  by  the  ridges,  as  no  soil  mrald  be  wanted 
for  eartbing ;  but  it  takes  a  pipe  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter 
for  a  well-grown  plant,  and  these,  if  many  are  required,  are 

expensive. 

The  finest  CarJoons  can  only  be  obtained  by  frequent  and 
copions  watering,  the  quantity  being  increased 
as  thoy  grow  larger.  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  at  least  a  potful  of  water  should  be 
given  to  each  plant  every  otlier  day.  The 
Cnrdoon  is  so  liercely  armed  that  it  requires  a 
little  care  to  get  at  tlie  great  plants  to  tie 
them  up,  etc.,  without  being  severely  pricked. 
To  obviate  this,  three  sticks  are  used   one  of 

them  short,  and  con- 
nected with  the  other 
two  by  strong  twine. 
The  illnstration  will 
show  this  simple  con- 
triyance  and  the  mode 
ofnsingit.  The  work- 
man standing  at  a  safe 
distance  pushes  the 
two  handles  under  the 
plant,  and  then  'going 
to  the  other  side  and  seizing  them,  soon 
gathers  up  the  prickly  leaves.  Another  work- 
man then  ties  it  up  in  three  places,  and 
then  straw  is  placed  round  and  tied  so  as 
quite  to  exclude  the  light.  In  three  weeks  the 
vegetable  is  as  well  blanched  and  as  tender  as 
eouldbe  desired.  To  blanch  the  Cardoon  pro- 
perly and  render  the  leaves  perfcetly  tender, 
it  should  be  deprived  of  light  and  air  for  at 
least  three  weeks.  It  is  then  cut  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  divested  of  its  straw  eoTering ;  the  withered  leaves  are 
sliced  off  and  the  root  trimmed  np  neatly.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  the  Gardoon  for  winter  use  it  shoold  be  simply  tied  np, 
as  before  directed,  in  the  month  of  Kovember,  and  uprooted  care* 
fiilly  with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it,  and  plunged  in  fine  rotten 
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maniue  or  leaf-mould  in  a  dark  collar.  The  decayed  leaves  should 
be  removed  every  week  or  so.  Under  this  treatment  they  become 
sufficiently  blanched  in  n  fortnight,  and  may  be  preserred  in  a 
good  condition  for  at  least  two  months. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Artichoke-culture  is  of  more  importance 
in  Franco  tluui  witli  us,  and  there  is  considerable  difference 
among  tho  kinds  grown.  The  Articlioke  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  all  jiarts  of  France — in  the  nortli  as  well  as  in  the  soutli,  in  the 
eant  an  well  as  in  the  west ;  but  it  does  not  prosper  equally  well 
everywhere,  and  each  province  iias  its  variety,  to  which  it  gives 
preference  or  which  thrives  better  than  other  kinds.  Amongst 
these  varieties  ought  to  be  mentioned  the  large  green  Artichaut 
de  Laon,  the  beads  of  which  have  scales  more  fleshy  at  the  base 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  not  plaeed  very  cloee  one  to  the  other. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  known,  and  one  that  is  most 

commonly  enltiTated  in  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Paris,  espe- 
ciaUyatAnberrilUers.  YarietieB 
are  apt  not  to  come  tme  from 
seed,  and  they  require,  besides, 
more  time  than  oflbets  before 
they  are  fit  for  consomption; 
the  latter  mode  of  propagation 
is,  therefore,  that  most  generally 
adopted.  Near  Paris  the  offsets 
are  taken  off  in  spring  ;  in  otlier 
districts  the  operation  isdeferred 
till  autumn,  as  this  is  thought 
to  produce  better  and  earlier 
returns.  The  process  is  as 
follows: — After  stripping  off  the 
soil  from  the  base  d  the  plants, 
without  pnlling  them  np,  the  snchers,  which  grow  at  the  collar, 
are  removed  with  a  heel,  or  portion  of  the  stem,  attached  to 
them;  and  from  amongst  these  oflbets  the  strongest  should 
be  chosen  for  planting.  The  soil  which  is  destined  to  reoeiTe 
them  having  been  well  prepared,  the  offsets  should  at  once 
be  planted  in  lines,  at  a  distance  apart  of  about  two  feet  six 
inches  each  way,  taking  care  to  heap  up  the  earth  round  the 
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stalks  and  to  water  if  tho  weather  be  dry.  Some  prefer  planting 
in  pots  until  the  offsets  have  fairly  rooted,  after  which  they  niav 
l)e  planted  out  with  a  ball.  Artichokes  thus  treated  are  fit  tV.r 
use  fjooner  than  under  the  ordinary  method.  In  all  cases,  if  the 
planting  has  been  properly  conducted,  a  large  number  put  in  in 
April  will  be  fit  for  use  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  Freijuent 
planting  of  this  kind  enconrages  a  succession  of  good  heads, 
wHereM  leaving  the  plantations  long  in  one  place  causes  all  the 
heads  to  come  in  at  nearly  the  same  time.  The  De  Laon  Tariety 
is  considered  the  hest ;  Camus  de  Bretague  is  the  kind  that  is 
nsed  raw. 

Nateis. — ^The  long  white  Tnmip,  of  which  such  large  qnantitiee 
are  now  heing  brought  from  Pktris  to  the  London  market,  is 
tlie  Long  Early  White  Navet  des  Yertns.  The  only  distriet 
about  }*aris  tliat  will  grow  this  very  early  Tomip  is  the  yaUey 

on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  opposite  le  Pecq  de  St  Germain  and 
Marly,  between  Le  Vesinet  Chatou  and  the  river.  The  principal 
villages  where  the  cultivation  of  this  Turnip  is  carried  on  are 
(Voissy  and  Montesson,  especially  the  former,  hence  this  Turnip 
is  known  in  the  Paris  market  as  the  Xavet  de  Croissy.  It  is 
almost  impossilde  to  grow  good  early  Turnips  in  tlie  sj)ring  and 
summer  on  a  large  S(!ale  ]m  tlie  ojkmi  ground  ;  either  they  do  not 
form  well  or  else  they  tlower  without  forming  at  all— that  is  to 
say,  when  they  escape  the  ravages  of  the  grub  or  beetle.  In  the 
Croissy  district  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  climate  somewhat  c<dd,  and 
the  sir  saturated  with  moisture,  conditions  all  of  which  are 
faTonrahle  to  the  onltiTation  of  this  Turnip,  which  elsewhere  can 
only  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  Jnly  and  Angoai  The  Croissy 
cultivators  also  produce  large  quantities  of  the  early  nmnd 
Parsnip  and  half-long  early  round  scarlet  Carrot,  of  both  of 
which  varieties  enormous  quantities  are  seen  in  the  Hallee  and 
other  Paris  markets. 

Ths  Mbu>K8  grown  about  Paris  are  quite  different  in  race  and 
flavour  to  ours,  being  nearly  al^-ays  of  the  Cantaloup  race.  All 
the  Cantalouj)  IMelons  resemble  each  other,  but  vary  greatly 
under  diflerent  kinds  of  treatment  In  France,  as*  is  often 
the  case  in  England,  almost  every  gardener  has  a  so-called 
variety  ut  Melon.  Their  flavour  depends  entirely  on  the 
time  when  the  fruits  are  removed  from  the  plant— not  too 
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soon  belore  and  uofc  too  late  after  they  are  ripe, 
gardeners  never  leave  a 
Melon  to  ripen  on  the  plant. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  country  Melons  are  left 
too  long  on  the  vines  after 
being  ripe,  and  hence  their 
occasional  bad  flavour.  In 
fruit-shops,  too,  they  are 
exposed  in  windows,  and 
tht'ir  flavour  is  destroyed  in 
a  short  time.  The  Cantaloup 
Prescott  is  a  fine  ]\Ielon  when 
well  grown  and  gathered  at 
the  prn|M^r  time.  It  is  re- 
niaikuMv  rcfresliiiii;  without    l)ein''  too 


French 


CtuOmhmp  Mthm  pfUtt  Pmria  Mmrkttt. 


bome  of  the  varieticti  iu  this  country  are. 


sweet  and  sickly,  as 


BOMS  YEQETABLEa  QBOWN  OR  U8BD  IN  FBANOS, 

(D.  GviNiXSOF.) 


Artichoke,  green,  purple  and  large 
I^on  (raw  or  Ixtiled);  the  youiig  white 
leaves  for  sidad. 

Ba8RLLa»  nlba,  tod  mbfli. 

Bbamb  iBrm^  Seville  long  pol, 
purple  leeded,  pnrple  flowered;  dee 
Ibrus. 

  {Runners^  larj^e  Soissons, 

Rice,  AsiiaraguB ;  bbck  algerian,  jmrple 
podded  (both  these  latter  an  ediUe 
podded);  nmnt  d'or  butter. 

— — —  (^Daitrf  or  Frnirh),  choco- 
kte;  white  flageolet;  green  tiugeulet ; 
cariy  wrinkkd-kaf  flageolet;  dwarf 
SoiMOOs;  black  Algerian,  white  butter, 
■potte«l  uhite-jtxldtil  (all  thnc  f<lil>le 
po(lil«'<l),  and  many  others;  Uolic/iOSf 
sevenil  varieties. 

Bbbt^boot,  rougji  bark,  or  crajiaa- 
dine ;  early  flat  Bmnno. 

BeNISCASA  CKBIKKRA. 

Borecole,  or  Kale,  I'alm-kalc. 
IhtAKK  (young  shoots). 


BuHN'KT,  in  .s;ila(l. 

Cabbaoe,  Baccalan,  early  ami  late ; 
St.  Denis ;  Vauginud,  for  winter ;  Savoy, 
long-headed;  Norwegian  (very  hanly); 
Tronchottda,  ctirled ;  Ruman ;  Chineie. 

Cardoox,  several  sorts. 

Carrot,  earliest  French  forcint:,  or 
grelot ;  Nantes ;  jiale  red  Flanders ; 
white  transpurent ;  purple^ 

CAULfPLQWiB,  dwarf  LeDormand. 

CKi.EaiAr,  common,  Erfurt,  cnrlc<l. 

Chervil,  sweet-scented ;  tuberous- 
rooted. 

Chick  Pba. 

Chicory,  largo  rooted;  Witloef; 
comniuii  (Karln^  de  Capucin);  s|X)tlod. 

CuENorouiuM,  Good  King  iieury; 
quinoA  (as  Spinach). 

Clattomia  cdbbxsi8»  aalttd. 

CoKniours  ui.iTORirs,  salad. 

CoiiN  Salad,  laigo  seeded;  Italian; 
variegated. 

CUCUMBBR,  large  white,  green,  yel- 
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low;  Riwiaa;  Ondaii  or  Atbeniaa; 

make ;  Arada. 

Dandklios,  improved, 

Eao-PLANT,  lon<;  and  round  purple, 
long  white,  striiNfd,  blaok. 

EmnvB,  Italian,  Raffeo,  Booen; 
Batavian  en  cornet,  for  winter. 

EvEMSt}  Pkimrosk,  salad. 

Feoia  coBNCcoPiJi,  salad.  | 

Ftaram  sweet  (in  the  ioath)L 

GouBD^  potifon  janni^ 

Holt  Thotu  (young  lenvw  for 
adad). 

Hops  (young  shoots  like  Asparagus). 
IoB*PLA]iT,  nlad. 
KoBL  Rabi,  Artichoke-lfiaTed. 
Lkek,  ydlow  Poitou. 

Lkntil. 

I^ETTUCE,  mrly  Taris  market  (for 
forcing  only);  yelbw  Berlin;  brown 
Genoa;  blonde  Yeraulles;  Boesin; 
Prr]>i^nn;  K|x>tted;  Winter,  large 
while  cabbage. 

— -  (C'tw),  spottod  ;  blood-red  for 
winter;  Artidwke-leaved. 

■■  (for  cutting  yximj).  Oak- 
Ipavfd  ;  yt'llow  Dutcli  ;  curltd  ;  Lactuoa 
pereunis ;  Uictuca  augiistaua. 

Lotus  tctragonolobus. 

M ABTTiriA  pBOMMomBA,  pickUug. 

Melon  (0/>^u  (trmnS)^  cavaillon, 
maratcher,  and  de  Tour«. 

 (Cantaloup),     nuir  des 

Garme^  preeoott  k  obftssis,  fond  blanc 
(these  three  oaiieflj  for  Fiaria  market). 

NcTTLK  (yoang  and  tender  leaves 
for  salad). 

N1UELI.A  AuoMATU  A  (seasoning). 

Okra,  long  and  short  (for  pickling 
and  sauoe). 

Okioks,  imle  re<i  Niort ;  PeaMihaped ; 
Tr^bttn-s ;  CiitawisHa. 

OxAUtt,  }ello\v,  white,  and  red 
(roots  and  leaves). 


Patibxob  Dock  (yik»  Sorrel  and 

Spinach). 

Peas,  clamart,  early  ■xnA  late;  purple 
podded,  Siibel,  Leo[X)ld  11. 

  (Sugar),  tall;  giant  grey- 
seeded;  grey  seeded;  white  podded; 
yellow  [Kxlded ;  very  dwarf;  dwarf 
white  wrinkled. 
I  Peppeb  or  Capsicum,  all  the  varieties, 
ehiefly  in  the  south  fiv  pii^Ung,  abo 
roasted  with  oil  and  vinesar. 
Phtsaus  paheiosns  (yellow  Alke- 

riCRlOIUM  TULOARE,  saiod. 

Plamtaoo  oobovopus,  Mdad* 

Potato,  Marjolin    (the  earliest); 
Saucisse;   fieine  bknohe;  Vitelotte 

(salad). 

Pu&si^NB,  yellow,  for  saUd ;  green, 
for  txrfling. 

Radish,  early  rose  tomip;  extra 
early  white  turnip;  pur])le  turnip; 
black  turnip ;  large  Goumay ;  long 
white  green  top;  long  purple;  long 
Rave  tortilMe  du  MinnB. 
Ramphnv,  salad. 

Raphasts  CAUOATI'S. 
R(H  KKT  (Bra.ssica  cruca),  salad. 
Rush  Nut  (roots). 
9'AVsan  (leaves  Uandied  for  salad). 
SoOLTXDS  Hisr AMICUS  (Ukc  Salsify). 
SiiAT.txyr  (the  true  kind,  not  that 
now  used  in  London). 
Skibbkt,  for  the  roots. 
SoBBiL  (daily  in  Paris). 
Spinaoo,    Lettooe-kaved;  bugs 
Viroflay. 

Sweet  Potato  (in  sorts). 
Swiss  cbabd,  curled. 
TuBitip,  des  vertus  niarteaa;  dfe 
Mcaux ;  de  Teltau ;  long  black;  early 
I  white  strap  loaf ;  <\v  T?^>rt.sreld. 
1     Watkb  CuEhTM  T,  boilcd, 
'     Yams  (in  varieties). 
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CHAPTEli  XXX. 
MUSHROOM-CULTURE  IN  CAVES  UNDER  PARIS. 

MuBHROOH-OBOViNO  88  camed  on  Veneath  Parb  and  its  enTirons 
is  the  most  interesting  example  of  cnltiTation  under  difficulties 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge !  To  get  a  fair  idea  of  it  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  one  of  the  "  Mnshroom-caTes  "  at  Montronge, 
just  outside  the  fortifications,  on  the  southern  side  of  Paris. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  mostly  cropped  with  Wheat;  but 
here  and  there  lie  blockn  of  white  stone,  which  have  recently 
heen  hrought  to  the  surface  through  well-like  openings,  the 
stone  being  mined  like;  coal.  Wo  find  a  Mushroom-grower  after 
some  trouble,  and  he  accompanies  us  across  some  fields  to  the 
entrance  of  his  subterranean  garden.  Tlirough  the  circular 
opening  or  mouth  of  the  pit  protrudes  the  head  of  a  tliick  polo 
with  sticks  thrust  through  it.  This  pole,  the  base  of  which  rests 
in  darkness  sixty  feet  below,  is  the  only  road  into  the  caTem. 
Down  the  shaky  pole  we  creep,  and  soon  reaoh  the  bottom,  from 
which  narrow  passages  radiate.  A  few  small -lamps  fixed  on 
pointed  sticks  are  placed  below,  and,  arming  onrselTes  with  one 
each,  we  commence  slowly  exploring  tortnons  passages  dark  as 
night  and  perfectly  still.  The  passages  are  so  low  that  frequently 
we  haye  to  stoop  to  aroid  the  pointed  stones  in  the  root  On 
each  hand  there  are  little  narrow  beds  of  half-decomposed  stable* 
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manure  running  along  the  wall.  These  have  been  formed  quite 
recently,  and  have  not  yet  been  spawned.  Presently  we  arrive 
at  others  in  which  the  spawn  has  Wen  placed  and  is  "  takiupj  '* 
freely.  The  grower  pointed  with  pride  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Hakes  of  spawn  had  begun  to  spread  through  the  beds,  and  passed 
on  to  where  the  beds  were  in  a  more  advanced  state.  Here  we 
saw  small,  smooth  ridges  running  along  the  sides  of  the  passages, 
and  wherever  the  rocky  subway  was  more  than  a  few  feet  wide 
two  or  three  little  beds  were  placed  parallel  to  each  other.  These 
were  nearly  new,  dotted  all  over  with  Mushrooms  no  bigger 

than  Sweet-pea  seeds, 
and  affording  an  excel- 
lent prospect  of  a  crop. 
They  contain  a  much 
smaller  body  of  material 
than  we  employ  for 
Mush  room -beds.  They 
are  not  more  than 
twenty  inches  high,  and 
about  the  same  width 
at  the  base ;  while 
the  beds  against  the 
sides  of  the  passages  are 
not  so  large  as  thoBe 
placed  in  the  open 
spaces.  The  soil  with 
which  they  are  covered 
to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch  is  nearly  white ;  it  is  simply  sifted  from  the  rubbish  of 
the  stone-cutters  above-ground,  and  gives  the  recently-made  bed, 
when  moistened,  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  putty. 

Although  we  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  everything  looks  trim  and  scrupulously  clean.  A 
certain  length  of  Mushroom-bed  is  made  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  as  the  men  finish  one  gallery  or  series  of  galleries  at  a  time, 
the  beds  in  each  are  equally  forward.  As  we  proceed  to  those 
in  full  bearing,  creeping  up  and  down  narrow  passages,  winding 
always  between  the  two  little  narrow  beds  against  the  wall  on 
each  side,  and  passing  now  and  then  through  wider  nooks  filled 
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with  two  or  three  linet^  of  heds,  daylight  is  again  seen,  thia  time 
comirv^  tlirouj^li  another  well-like  shaft,  formerly  used  for  getting 
up  the  stone,  hut  now  for  throwing  down  the  materials  for  the 
Mushroom-heds.  At  the  hot  torn  lies  a  large  heap  of  the  white 
e^rth  heforo  alluded  to,  and  a  barrel  of  water — for  gentle  waterings 
are  required  in  the  cool,  black  stillness  of  these  caves. 

We  find  bat  little  unpleasant  smell,  for  the  galleries  are  all 
thoroQgbly  yentiktod,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  lahourers,  but 
of  ih^  Mushrooms,  which  would  not  thrlTO  in  confined  air.  If 
the  aiir  were  not  frequently  changed,  the  workmen,  the  lamps, 
and  the  gases  given  off  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  the  material 
wonld  soon  lender  the  qnarriee  unfit  for  the  cnltore.  The 
yentilation  is  aooomplished  by  means  of  small  shafts  here  and ' 
there,  surmounted  by  wooden  chimneys,  with  the  upper  end  cat 
at  an  angle.    The  top  of  the  ehinuieys  is  above  the  level  of  the 
mouth  of  the  principal  shaft,  and  the  bevelled  edge  turned  towards 
the  north.   The  namber  of  ventilating-shafts  and  their  distances 
apart  must  be  regulated  by  the  special  wants  of  each  mine.  Fre- 
quently the  Mushroom-growers  content  themselves  with  using  the 
ventilatinf:^-shaft8  constructed  by  the  former  owners  of  the  pit, 
seeing  that  the  construction  of  each  shaft  costs  from  £8  to  £40, 
according  to  its  depth.    It  sometimes  ha[)pens  that  two  quarries 
commniiicate,  in  whirli  case  the  ventilation  is  an  easy  matter;  it 
is,  liowt'Ver,  necessary  to  guard  against  strong  draughts  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which  would  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  both  the  men  and  the  Mushrooms.    For  this 
purpose  the  usual  means  employed  for  the  yentilation  of  coal- 
mines, such  as  fires  and  trapdoors,  is  adopted.  When  the  entrance 
to  the  quarry  is  by  a  horizontal  gallery,  as  at  M^ry,  leyel  with 
the  road,  the  yentilation  is  comparatiyely  simple,  and  the  work  of 
cultiyation  much  easier.  The  cayes  are  let  at  from  £6  to  £16  per 
month,  according  to  the  extent  and  height  of  their  galleries,  and 
the  facilities  for  yentilating  them.   Atmospheric  yariations,  both 
inside  and  out,  must  be  narrowly  watched,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  quarry  may  not  rise  or  fall  too  £ar  aboye  or  below  the 
ayerage,  and  that  the  yentilating-currents  may  always  be  kept  in 
the  same  direction  and  of  the  same  strength.    If  the  beds  are  in 
a  cavern,  the  draughts  should  be  in  the  direction  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  ventUating-shafts  and  their  dampers  should  be  so 
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consinictdd  that  the  qnaniity  of  air  neceesary  for  the  proper 
gfowih  of  the  MuBhiooms  may  be  obtained  at  will.  Proper 
watering  plays  a  great  part  in  Mush  room -cnlture;  means  must, 
therefore,  be  taken  for  obtaining  a  sufiicient  supply  of  water  in 
the  quarry  itself.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  opening 
of  the  qnarry  and  the  locality  of  the  beds  are  £ur  away  from  any 
dwelling  or  well,  in  which  rase  the  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  in  large  barrels  hohlinn;  about  130  gallons. 
By  means  of  a  sail-clotli  hose,  which  is  utt'iched  to  tho  tap  of  the 
barrel,  the  water  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  it 
is  stored  in  large  tubs  or  tanks.  In  some  (juarries  sufficient  water 
filters  through  the  rock  for  the  .sujiply  of  the  beds. 

Once  more  we  enter  a  narrow  passage,  and  find  ourselves  be- 
tween two  lines  of  beds  in  full  bearing,  the  white  **  button " 
Mushrooms  appearing  everywhere  in  profusion  along  the  sides 
of  the  diminutive  beds.  As  the  proprietor  goes  along  he  removes 
sondry  bunches  that  are  in  perfection,  and  leaves  them  on  the 
spot,  so  that  they  may  be  eoUeeted  with  the  reel  for  the  morrow'a 
market  He  gathers  largely  every  day,  occasionally  sending  away 
more  than  400  lbs.  weight,  the  daily  average  being  about  800  lbs. 
We  are  now  in  an  open  space,  a  sort  of  chamber,  say  20  feet 
by  15,  and  here  the  little  beds  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  an 
alley  of  not  more  than  four  inches  separating  them,  the  sides 
of  the  beds  being  literally  blistered  all  oTor  with  Mushrooms. 
Frequently  the  Mushrooms  grow  in  bunches  or  *'  rocks,"  as  they 
are  called,  and  in  such  cases  those  that  compose  the  little  mass 
are  lifted  all  together. 

The  sides  of  one  bed  here  had  been  almost  stripped  by  the 
taking  away  of  such  bunches,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they 
are  not  only  taken  out,  root  and  all,  when  being  gathered,  but  the 
spot  in  which  they  grew  is  scraped  out,  so  as  to  got  rid  of 
every  trace  of  tlio  old  bunch,  the  space  being  covered  with  a  little 
eiirtii  from  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  It  is  the  practice  to  do  this 
in  every  case,  and  when  the  gatherer  leaves  a  small  hole  from 
which  he  has  pulled  even  a  solitary  Mushroom,  he  fills  it  with 
some  of  the  white  earth  from  the  base.  The  Mushrooms  look  very 
white,  and  are  of  prime  qnality.  The  daily  gatherings,  and  the 
absence  of  all  littery  coTcrings  and  dnst,  secure  them  in  spotless 
condition. 
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These  caves  not  only  supply  the  wants  of  Paris,  but  greatly 
those  of  England  and  other  countries,  large  quantities  of  preserved 
Mushrooms  being  exported,  one  house  alone  sending  to  our  own 
country  no  less  than  14,000  boxes  annually.  To  traverse  the 
passages  any  further  is  needless — there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 


Phm  ej  largf  SuitrrraninH  Quarry  at  Fortes  TrrrcM,  Frffillon.  S,  S,  S,  rr^rtent  th*  plan 
cf  the  hasrt  «/  the  hugt  tuff^orting  ^illart,  and  tk*  dotted  tints  their  union  with  the  roof. 
D,  C,  sAows  tk*  line  0/ tlu  settion  slutom  im  tk*  /Menittg  cut,  and  F.fleu*  /or ^^ring 
the  platter. 


a  repetition  of  the  culture  above  described,  every  available  inch 
of  the  cave  being  occupied.  We  find  our  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  carefully  mount  the  rather  shaky  pole  one  by  one,  and 
are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  midst  of  the 
ripe  Wheat.     In  traversing  the  fields,  two  things  relating  to 
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Mushroom-culture  are  to  be  observed — heaps  of  white  gritty 
earth,  sifted  from  the  debris  of  the  white  stone,  and  large  heaps 
of  stable-manure  undergoing  preparation  for  Mushroom-beds. 
That  preparation  is  diflFerent  from  what  it  receives  in  England. 
It  is  ordinary  stable-manure  thrown  into  heaps  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  perhaps  thirty  feet  wide.  The  men  were  employed 
turning  this  over,  the  mass  being  afterwards  stamped  down  with 
their  feet,  a  wator-cart  and  pots  being  used  to  thoroughly  water 
the  manure  where  dry  and  white.  This  cave  is  but  a  sample  of 
a  number  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  In  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  alone  there  are  3000  stone  quarries ; 
those  which  have  been  abandoned  as  such  and  which  are  situated 
close  to  Paris,  at  Montrouge,  Bagneux,  Vaugirard,  Mery,  Ch&tillon, 


SrctioH  foU»witg  tk<  timf  C,  D,  in  preceding  figurf. 


Vitry,  Houilles,  and  St.  Denis,  are  used  by  the  250  Mushroom - 
growers  of  the  Department, 

We  will  next  visit  a  Mushroom-cave  of  quite  another  type  at 
some  little  distance  from  Paris.  It  is  situated  near  Fn'-pillon, 
MtTy-sur-Oise — a  place  which  may  be  reached  in  an  hour  or  ao 
by  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord,  passing  by  Enghien,  the  valley  of 
Montmorency  and  Pontoise,  and  alighting  at  Auvers.  There  are 
vast  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  both  for  the  building-stone 
and  plaster  so  largely  used  in  Paris.  As  many  as  3000  lbs. 
weight  of  Mushrooms  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  sent  daily  from 
Mery  to  the  Paris  market.  The  ^lushroom  has  rather  mysterious 
habits,  for  after  a  time  the  great  quarries  seem  to  become  tired  of 
their  occupants,  or  the  Mushrooms  become  tired  of  the  air ;  the 
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quarries  are  then  well  cleaned  oat,  tbe  yerj  soil  where  the  beds 
rested  being  scraped  away,  and  the  place  left  to  "reef*  for 
a  year  or  two. 

The  distant  riew  of  the  entrance  to  these  quarries  has  much  the 
appearance  of  an  Englisli  chalk-pit.  But  there  is  a  great  rude 
arch  cat  into  the  rock,  and  through  this  we  enter,  meeting  pre- 
sently a  waggon  coming  forth  with  a  load  of  stones,  the  waggoner 
with  lamp  in  hand.  To  one  who  has  seen  the  low-rooted  Mush- 
room-caves near  Paris,  th»'  snrjirisc  is  groat  on  getting  a  little  way 
into  this  one.  At  least  it  is  sn  as  soon  as  out'  can  stf  ;  the  dark- 
ness is  so  profound  that  a  tVw  candles  or  lamps  merely  make 
darkness  visihle.  The  tunnel  we  traverse  is  nearly  regularly 
arched,  masonry  being  used  here  and  there,  so  as  to  render  the 
support  secure  and  Bymmetrical,  the  arches  being  flat  at  the  top 
for  six  feet  or  so  across,  and  about  twenty-fiye  to  thirty  feet 
high. 

Presently  we  tnm  to  the  right,  and  a  some  lihe  a  Tast  sabter- 
ranean  rock-temple  presents  itself.  At  one  end  are  scTeral  of  ns 
with  lamps,  admiring  the  yonng  Mnshrooms  badding  all  OTer  the 
lines  of  beds  which,  serpent-like,  long  and  slim,  stretch  away  to 
some  150  feet  distuice  where  a  gronp  of  men  is  at  work  at  the 
beds.  -From  both  sides  of  this  gloomy  temple  start  the  dark 
openings  of  avenaee  at  short  intervals,  and  the  floor  of  all  is 
covered  with  Mushroom-beds.  These  beds  are  about  twenty-two 
inches  high  and  as  much  wide,  and  are  covered  with  silTcr  sand 
and  whitish  clay  in  aboat  equal  proportions.  In  some  parts  of 
the  cave  the  work  of  ripping  out  the  stone  by  powder  and 
simple  machinery  continually  goes  on.  The  arches  follow  the 
veining  of  the  stone,  so  to  speak  ;  their  lower  parts  are  of  hard 
stone,  tiie  upper  ones  of  soft,  except  the  very  top,  which  is  again 
hard.  There  is  hut  a  slight  crust  of  stone  above  the  apex  of  each 
arch,  and  above  that  the  earth  and  trees.  Kunning  in  parallel 
lines,  and  disapi»eunng  Irum  view  m  the  darkness,  one  knows  not 
wliat  to  compare  the  buds  to,  unless  it  be  to  barked  Pine-trees 
in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

As  the  beds  are  regolarly  gathered  from  eyery  day,  no  very 
largo  Mushrooms  are  seen,  l^ey  are  preferred  at  abont  the  siae 
of  a  Ghestnnt.  If  the  old  superstition  that  a  Mushroom  noTer 
grows  alter  being  seen  by  hnmaa  eyes  were  trae,  the  trade  of 
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a  Hnshroom-giawer  would  never  amiwer  here,  as  the  little  hol- 
ding "  buttons "  are  watched  every  day.  The  average  daily 
gathering  from  this  cave  in  ahont  880  11)8.  weight,  Mid  some- 
times that  is  nearly  doubled.  £ven  when  the  crops  reach  their 
lowest  ebb,  about  400  lbs.  per  day  are  sent  to  market.  The 
proprietors  of  the  larger  quarries  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  culture  on  a  more  limitfd  ncalo  gives  the  best  return  in  pro- 
portion to  expense,  the  care  and  saperrision  required  by  so  many 
miles  of  beds  being  too  great. 

All  the  manure  employed  is  l)rought  from  Puris  l)y  rail,  as  the 
place  is  twenty-five  miles  from  that  city  by  road.  In  the  lirnt 
place,  80  iiiiioh  per  horse  per  month  is  paid  in  Paris  for  the 
manure ;  then  it  has  to  be  carted  to  the  railway  station  and 
loaded  in  the  waggons;  next  it  is  brought  to  the  station  of 
Anyers,  and  afterwurds  earted  a  couple  of  milea  to  the  quarries, 
paying  a  toll  for  a  bridge  o?er  the  Oise  on  the  way.  One  grower 
at  Mery^snr-Oise  uses  as  much  as  300  tons  per  month.  It  is 
placed  in  large  flat  heaps  a  yard  deep  by  about  thirty  long  and 
ten  wide,  not  &r  remored  from  the  mouth  of  the  caTe,  and  here 
it  is  prepared,  turned  over  and  well  mixed  three  times,  and  as  a 
rule  watered  twice.  About  five  or  six  weeks  are  occupied  in  the 
preparation,  long  manure  requiring  more  time  than  short.  The 
watering  is  usually  limited  to  parts  where  it  is  dry  and  overheated. 
Every  day  stable-manure  is  brought  from  Paris ;  every  day  new 
beds  are  made  and  old  ones  cleared  out— the  spent  manure,  useless 
in  Mushroom-culture,  is  much  in  demand  by  farmers  and  gardeners, 
it'being  very  useful  for  garden-purposes,  partieularly  in  surfacing 
or  nnilrliing.  The  advantage  the  cultivator  has  in  these  caves  as 
compiiird  with  the  mine-caverns  near  Paris,  is  the  taking  his 
materials  in  or  out  in  carts,  as  easily  as  if  the  beds  wt-re  made  in 
the  open  air.  Many  men  are  enij)loyed  in  the  culture  here,  the 
daily  examination  of  so  large  an  extent  of  beds  being  a  consider- 
able item  in  itself.  Here  and  there  a  barrier  in  the  form  of  straw 
nailed  between  laths  may  be  seen  blocking  up  the  great  arch- 
ways to  a  height  of  six  feet  or  so.  This  is  to  prevent  currants 
of  cold  air  wandering  through  the  vast  passages. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  spawn  here  is  entirely  different  to 
ours.  The  French  growers  prefer  virgin  spawn— that  is  to  say, 
spawn  found  naturally  in  a  heap  of  manure.  But  as  this  material 
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cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  wanta  o£ 
Biich  extensive  cultivation,  tliej  frequently  pat  a  small  portion 
of  it  into  a  freslily  made  Mushroom  bed  to  spread,  and  instead  of 
allowing  this  hod  to  prodnro  Mnshnwrns  it  is  all  used  as  spawn. 
In  this  caso  tho  small  bed  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  spawn 
is  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  with  straw,  and  as  st»oii  as 
it  is  permeated  with  the  spawn  it  is  carried  into  the  caves  and 
used.  As  the  making  and  spawning  of  beds  is  a  process  continu- 
ally going  on,  s])awning-beds  of  this  sort  must  be  ready  at  all 
times.  It  is  never  made  into  bricks  as  with  us,  but  spreads 
through  short,  partly-decomposed  manure. 

A  bed  m  tlie  open  Air,  whiob  is  exposed  to  all  the  a4seide]its  of 
the  weather,  may  be  spawned  with  di^  old  spawn,  soeh  as  may  be 
taken  from  the  stock  kept  for  sale.  Experience,  howcTer,  has 
shown  that,  for  Mushroom-beds  in  cellars  or  quarries,  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  spawn  to  become  damp,  and  undergo  a  kind  of 
atratification  before  being  used.  For  this  purpose,  the  cakes  are 
placed  in  rows  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  or  cavern,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  about  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  has  caused  the  filaments  of  spawn  to  swell  up  and 
resume  their  normal  roundish  form,  whitish  colour,  and  felted 
appearance.  It  is  of  importance  only  to  expose  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  spawn  to  the  damp  for  immediate  use,  for  it  will  not 
bear  lieing  dried  and  damped  again.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  tlie  spawn  must  be  exposed  at  such  a  time  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  when  the  Mushroom-bed  is  at  the  ]»roper  temperature. 
If  tlie  sj)awn  remains  too  long  in  this  preliminary  damping  its 
sporules  become  swollen  with  the  damp,  and,  not  finding  a 
suitable  temperature  for  their  development,  they  wither  away. 
The  stratification  of  the  spawn  advances  the  gathering  of  the  first 
crop  of  Mushrooms  by  eight  or  ten  days.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  that  the  Mushroom-growers  in  the  Ptois  quarries 
often  take  their  fresh  spawn  from  beds  already  in  work,  except 
when  they  desire  to  obtain  an  entirely  new  "strain.**  When  the 
bed  has  reached  the  proper  temperature,  the  Mushroom-grower 
chooses  from  among  the  beds  already  in  bearing  the  one  which 
appears  in  the  healthiest  condition,  that,  in  hct,  in  which  Uie 
spawn-filaments  are  most  numerous,  thickest,  and  cling  most 
closely  to  the  particles  of  the  manure.   The  best  time  fw  taking 
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the  spawn  from  a  young  bearing-bed  is  jnst  when  the  young 
Mnshrooms  are  first  appeariijg.  The  bed  thus  selected  is 
broken  np,  and  the  cakes  of  spawn  remoyed,  and  broken  into 
Inmps  of  abont  the  size  already  described.  This  kind  of  spawn 
is  in  the  best  condition  for  yielding  an  early  and  abundant  crop 
of  Mnshrooms,  which  may  be  gathered  at  least  twenty  days 
sooner  than  if  dry  spawn  had  been  used. 

To  soil  a  mushroom-bed,  the  Paris  growers  use  the  chips  and 
powder  of  the  stone  which  has  been  taken  out  of  tlic  quarry,  and 
which  may  be  procured  in  large  quantities  either  on  the  floor  of  the 
quarry  or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the  shaft.  This 
rubbish  is  passed  thr()Uf;]i  a  sieve,  and  the  finer  portions  mixed 
with  light,  dry  earth,  in  tho  proportions  of  throe  of  the  former 
to  one  of  tlic  latter.  The  mixture  is  tlicn  watered  so  as  to  form 
a  dry  putty-like  pusto,  in  which  the  fiugers  will  Irave  an  im- 
pression. The  addition  of  tlnM'arth  to  the  })owder(*(l  stniic  favours 
the  development  of  the  Mush  km  mi.  Oioat  care  must  be  taken  in 
selecting  tlie  cakes  of  spawn,  only  those  Hakes  being  chosen  which 
»ho\\  an  abundance  of  bluish-white  hlaments  well  knitted  to- 
gether and  having  a  characteristic  odour  of  Mushrooms. 

Among  the  spawn  may  sometimes  be  found  a  spurious  kind, 
which  must  be  avoided.  Such  patches  are  a  kind  of  fungoid 
growth  which  spreads  very  fsst,  an  almost  imperceptible  spot  being 
sufficient  to  infect  and  kill  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  Mushrooms. 
This  disease  the  French  growers  call  la  mode,  or  la  moU,  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  Mushroom  when  attacked  by 
thia  disease  loses  its  shape,  and  forms  a  spongy  mass  full  of 
granules.  The  skin  which  covers  this  shapeless  cottony  mass  is 
pure  white  at  first,  but  speedily  changes  to  a  yellowish-brown  aa 
it  rots  away.  It  emits  a  disgusting  odour,  and  the  inside  becomes 
filled  with  brown  threads,  wdiich  are  sure  signs  of  decomposition. 
Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  cap  turn  upwards  instead  of  down- 
wards, and  the  gills  become  united  into  a  spoii^y  mass  which 
sticks  to  tlie  edges  of  tlie  cap.  As  soon  as  tlie  diseased  Mushroom 
comes  into  contact  with  tlie  air  it  turns  brown,  and  exhales  an 
odour  like  that  of  putrifying  meat.  When  the  disease  shows 
itself  in  only  a  lew  isolated  cases,  the  Mushrooms  attacked  are 
promptly  removed  from  the  beds  and  quarry ;  but  if  it  has 
been  allowed  to  spread,  the  whole  of  the  bad  and  diseased  spawn 
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ronst  be  remoTed  Mid  carried  away  to  a  distance.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  at  present  uncertain,  the  opinions  of  practical 

Mushroom-growers  being  divided  on  the  matter.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  hick  of  cleanline^Jis  when  the  beds  are  being 
broken  up.  Otliers  say  that  the  remains  of  oM  manure  mixed 
with  the  Boil  of  the  quarry  fjenerate  dainpne.i:s  underneath  the 
bt  ds,  and  as  this  nii'isture  cuunot  be  absorbed  bv  the  stone  surface 
beneath,  it  givi  s  rise  to  tlie  "  moHe."  According  to  tliis 
hypothesis,  the  remedy  wouhl  be  to  thoroughly  scrape  the  surface 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  bed  rests.    Others  say  that  the 


Mmtkntmi  mUtcJM      tkt  ** imttU.'-iLMkMtm*.) 


**  molle  "  is  the  consequence  of  tlie  beds  being  too  much  crowded 
together  in  a  confined  space.  According  to  tliem,  the  vapours 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  become  condensed 
on  the  walls,  and,  mixing  with  the  natural  infiltrations,  fall  upon 
the  beds,  and  bring  about  the  decomposition  of  the  manure. 
They  base  their  opinions  upon  the  fact  <^at  it  is  in  the  summer, 
when  the  heat  is  great,  that  the  **  molle  "makes  its  appearance  in 
quarries  with  low  roofs,  and  tliat  it  is  much  more  rare  in  quarries 
which  have  high  roofs  and  strong  currents  of  air  circulating 
through  them.    But  in  any  case,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
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canKc,  the  remedy  is  the  sanio,  that  is  to  say,  to  thorou^'lily  ]»realc 
up  and  remove  the  surface  upon  which  the  hc  tls  are  built.  Another 
difldue  which  Bometimes  attacks  the  spawn  is  known  to  tlie  Paris 
growers  under  the  name  of  verdigris.  It  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  form  of  very  small  greenish  granules  of  the  colour  of 
verdigris,  and  having  a  peculiar  smell  resembling  chloride  of  lime. 
The  same  remedy  is  nsed  as  in  the  case  of  the  **  moUe."  It  is 
supposed  to  he  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  foreign  sub- 
stances which  have  become  accidentally  mixed  with  the  spawn. 
Mushrooms  grown  from  spawn  attacked  by  verdigris  are  poor  and 
sickly,  and  probably  possess  poisonous  properties.  The  smallest 
particle  of  iron  in  the  beds  of  manure  is  avoided  by  the  spawn,  a 
circle  around  remaining  inert. 

The  gatherings  are  made  in  the  quarries  at  a  very  early  hour. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Mushrooms  are  gathered  which 
at  a  later  hour  are  sold  in  the  oprn  market.  The  Mushroom- 
;^nithorera  are  each  provided  with  two  lar^n'  }>aHketH,  which  they 
carry  on  their  backs  knapsack  fashion — one  to  receive  the  Mush- 
rooms, the  other  contiiiniiig  the  soil  with  which  to  till  up  the  ^,'ii}»s 
left  in  tlie  beds  after  the  gathering.  Th(>  ])roper  way  of  gathering 
a  .Mushroom  is  to  seize  it  in  one  hand  by  the  cap,  at  tlie  sunie 
time  giving  it  a  slight  twist  and  pulling  it  gently  upwards,  so  as 
to  detach  it  from  its  roots  without  disturbing  the  little  Mush- 
rooms that  are  growing  round  its  base.  The  gathered  Mushroom 
is  dropped  into  the  empty  basket,  and  the  hole  which  it  has  left 
behind  it  is  filled  up  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  soil  from  the  other. 
In  some  quarries  the  gatherers  pick  the  Mushrooms  and  leave 
them  in  little  piles  on  the  pathways,  or  on  the  beds  themselves. 
They  are  followed  by  women,  who  pack  them  into  baskets,  and  by 
men  who  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  the  beds.  The  beds  are  then 
smoothed  down  with  the  hand,  and  if  they  appear  to  be  too  dry 
they  are  watered.  The  l>askets  should  be  covered  over  with  a 
cloth,  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  air,  which  is  aj)t  to  turn  the 
Mushrooms  brown.  The  contents  of  the  smaller  baskets  are  then 
packed  into  larger  ones  holding  from  2.1  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  and 
sent  to  market.  Mushrooms  of  good  (Quality  are  sold  wholesale 
at  to  "iOd.    per    jiound    according    to  the    season.  'The 

gatherings  are  continued  daily,  but  do  not  yield  the  same  quantitij's 
legulttrly.    The  time  that  beds  will  continue  to  bear  dtipeuds 
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on  the  niatfrials  employed,  ami  the  manipulation  to  which  they 
have  been  suhjected.  The  inside  and  outside  temperature  have 
also  a  groat  influence.  In  quarries  with  a  low  roof  the  temperature 
is  always  high,  and  vegetation  is  consequently  more  rapid.  The 
duration  of  the  crop  is  from  forty  to  sixty  days,  and  the  yield 
rapidly  diminishes  towards  the  end  of  that  time.  In  quarries 
with  high  roofs,  or  which  open  on  to  the  road,  the  temperature 
is  lower,  the  vegetation  is  less  active,  and  the  bed  lasts  longer. 
In  some  high-roofed  quarries  the  beds  will  bear  for  three  or  four 
months. 

A  useful  contrivance  for  facilitating  the  watering  of  the  beds 
has  lately  been  invented ;  it  consists  of  a  portable  water-cistern 
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to  be  strapped  to  the  back  and  fitted  with  a  rose  and  tubing,  so 
that  a  workman  may  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  apply 
it  more  regularly  and  gently  than  with  the  old-fashioned  watering- 
pots — while  one  hand  is  left  free  to  carry  the  lamp.  An  iron 
frame  was  also  invented,  in  which  the  bed  was  first  compressed 
and  shaped,  the  frame  being  then  reversed  and  the  bed  placed 
in  position.  This  method  of  forming  the  beds  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  owing  to  its  being  impossible  to  avoid  fissures  between 
the  lengths.  On  an  average  2r)00  yards  of  beds  are  made  here  every 
month.  Simple  mechanical  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  operation 
would,  theret'ore,  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cultivator. 
In  addition  to  the  caves  in  the  localities  above  alluded  to,  there 
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are  other  places  near  Paris  where  the  culture  is  eurried  oii~ 
notably  at  Moulin  de  la  Roche,  Sous  Biceire,  near  St.  Gemuun, 
and  also  at  Bagneux.  The  equability  of  temperature  in  tha  caves 
roTuh  rs  the  cnltnre  of  the  MoBhroom  poesible  at  all  acasons ;  but 
the  best  crops  are  gathered  in  winter,  and  consequently  that  is 
the  best  time  to  soe  them.  T,  however,  saw  abundant  crops 
in  the  hottest  ])art  of  a  very  hot  season.  These  Mnsh room- 
caves  are  under  guvernnu  nt  supervision,  and  are  regularly  in- 
spected like  any  other  mines  in  which  work  is  going  on.  As 
regards  the  depth  at  which  the  culture  is  carried  on,  it  varies 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  sometimes  reaching  150  and 
160  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  caves  are  so  large 
that  sometimes  people  are  lost  in  them.  lu  one  instance  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  one  lost  himself,  and  it  was  three  days 
before  he  was  discoyered,  although  soldiers  and  Tolnnteers  in 
nnmhers  were  sent  down. 

The  Mnshroom  reared  in  the  Paris  quarries  is  always  much 
smaller  than  that  which  grows  naturally  in  meadows.  The  earth 
for  *' soiling"  is  very  poor,  and  contains  but  little  hnmns;  but 
this  comparatively  slow  growth  is  advantageous  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  medium-sized  Mushrooms  selling  better 
than  very  large  ones  in  the  Paris  market.  The  French  growers, 
according  to  M.  Lachaume,  divide  the  edible  Cave-mushroom  into 
the  following  varieties : — 

1.  The  Small  White  Mushroom,  whose  cap  is  from  I  in.  to 
1^  in.  in  diameter  ;  the  stem  is  2  in.  in  h'ngtli,  and  its  flesh  is 
more  spongy  than  that  of  the  cap.  This  Mushroom  is  greatly 
esteemed,  and  it  is  always  eaten  whole. 

2.  The  Large  Wliite  Mushroom.  Tlie  cap  sometimes  measures 
as  much  as  3 1  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  of  the  cap 
ceasing  to  turn  inwards,  the  stem  is  relatively  short,  measuring 
about  an  incli  in  diameter,  and  is  milk-white  ;  the  skin  of  the 
cap,  which  16  tirm  and  fleshy,  is  slightly  torn,  and  the  gills  are 
light  pink. 

8.  The  Cream-coloured  Mushroom.  The  stem  is  2  in.  in 
length,  and  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  milky  white.  The  cap  is  from 
2i  in.  to  2^  in.  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  torn  and  clouded  with 
cream-coloured  spots  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  gills  aro  of  A 
beautiful  light  pink 
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4.   The  Grey  Mosbroom.    This  Tariety  attains  the  largest 

proportions  of  any.  Its  cap  sometimes  measures  13^  in.  in 
diameter,  the  open  portion  near  the  stem  beiuj^f  as  iinicli  as  4;  in. 
across.  The  skiu  ot"  the  cap  is  proyish  huff,  and  is  «^'»'nerally  torn 
into  silky  fihiments.  The  Ht<'iu  is  ahout  2  in  hi^'h.  and  \l  in.  in 
diaiiK'ter ;  the  rin^  is  hi^Oily  dcvtdopcd,  and  conceals  the  gills 
whrii  tlie  cd^'cs  of  tlie  cap  arc  open.  The  flesh  is  very  firm, 
rciiiarkalily  white,  and  emits  a  rich  odour.  In  spite  of  these  good 
qualities,  this  kind  is  less  sought  after  than  the  others. 

These  varieties  are  pretty  ooostant  irtien  grown  under  the  same 
conditions,  bat  I  have  seen  spawn  of  the  cream-coloured  Tariety, 
when  sown  in  a  quarry,  yield  Mnsbrooms  of  the  pnre  white 
Tariety,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  grow  haTo  a  great  inflnence.  To  be  certain  of  the 
Tariety  we  are  cnltiTating,  we  most  grow  snccessiTely  two  crops 
from  Tirgin  spawn,  so  as  to  leave  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
manure  sufficient  time  to  exercise  their  influence.  For  instance, 
Tirgin  spawn  grown  on  pigeons*  guano  may,  when  a  bed  is  first 
sown  with  this  spawn,  giTO  a  white  or  cream-coloured  Mushroom, 
but  the  virgin  spawn,  grown  on  the  same  bed,  having  been 
influenced  by  the  horse-manure,  may  produce  a  Tariety  at  the 
second  croj). 

In  his  little  work  on  tlie  'Culture  of  the  Mushroom,'  M.  La- 
diaunic  L,Mv«s  a  dcscri])tion  of  a  method  of  growing  Mushrooms 
witliuiit  manure,  \Yliicli  he  has  adopted  witli  great  success.  He 
takes  a  culuc  yard  oi  ohl  lime-ruld.isli,  and  reduces  it  to  frag- 
ments tlie  size  of  a  Ilazel-uut.  The  mass  is  then  moistened  and 
transferred  to  a  dark  cellar.  This  mass,  from  containing  large 
quantities  of  nitrous  salts,  greatly  faTOum  the  development  of  the 
Mushroom.  Against  the  wall  a  doping  bed  is  made  with  the  lime- 
rubbish  about  two  feet  three  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  high,  the 
lower  edge  being  kept  in  its  proper  place  by  means  of  thin  boards. 
The  surface  is  then  smoothed  with  the  hand,  and  pieces  of  spawn 
are  inserted  all  over  the  bed,  at  eight  inches  apart.  The  sowing 
being  completed,  the  whole  is  covered  with  river-sand  .or  fine 
stone-dust  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half!  The  sand  should 
be  fresh,  and  not  too  damp,  but  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  bed 
becomes  dry  it  should  be  liglitly  watered  with  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre, two  ounces  to  the  gallon.    The  beds  most  be  watered  with 
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great  moderation,  for  any  excen  of  moutnre  would  rot  tKe  spawn. 
At  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  the  Mnshrooms  ought  to  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  By  following  this  inexpensive  process, 
and  by  renewing  the  bed  from  time  to  time  in  a  di£ferent  part  of 
the  cellar,  we  may,  according  to  this  writer,  obtain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Mushrooms  all  the  year  round. 

Mushrooms  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  mice,  rats,  snails, 
wooillice,  beetles,  Hies,  and  mites.  The  remedies  used  for  these 
are  as  follows :-— For  rats  and  mice,  ordinary  traps;  for  the  f^avy 
snail,  plaeinjjj  here  and  there  little  heaps  of  damp  bran  or  bits  of 
Cabbage-leaf,  and  examining  these  at  night ;  for  woodlice,  placing 
hollowed  halves  of  Potato,  uiul  in  the  morning  plunging  these 
into  boiling  water ;  for  beetles,  perseveringly  hunting  them  out, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  damage  the  spawned  portions  of  the 
bed ;  for  flies,  by  placing  a  number  of  pans  of  water  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  soapy  water  added,  or  by  a  floating 
light ;  for  mites  (a  parasite  of  the  beetles,  found  in  crowds  upon 
the  scraps  of  straw  litter),  by  watering  the  spot  with  water  in 
which  fresh  lime  is  held  in  suspension. 

In  old  times  the  market-gardeners  of  Paris  used  to  grow  the 
Mushroom  in  the  open  air  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  so  much  so 
since  it  has  been  growA  in  the  caves.  NeTertheless  there  may 
still  be  seen  a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  open  air  coyered  with 
beds,  especially  in  winter.  They  begin  with  the  preparation  of 
the  manure,  and  collect  that  of  the  horse  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  they  make  the  beds;  this  they  prepare  in  some  firm  spot 
of  the  market-garden,  and  take  from  it  all  rubbish,  particles  of 
wood,  and  miscellaneous  matters.  After  sorting  it,  they  place 
it  in  beds  two  feet  thick,  or  a  little  more,  pressing  it  with 
the  fork.  When  this  is  done  the  mass  or  bed  is  well  stamped, 
then  thoroughly  watered,  and  finally  nt;ain  pressed  down  by 
stamping.  It  is  left  in  this  state  lor  eiglit  or  ten  days,  by  which 
time  it  lias  begun  to  ferment,  after  which  the  bed  ought  to  bo 
well  turned  over  and  re-made  on  tlie  same  place,  care  being 
takt  ii  to  jtlace  the  manure  that  was  near  the  sides  of  the  first- 
made  bed  towards  the  centre  in  the  turning  and  re-making.  The 
mass  is  now  left  for  another  ten  days  or  so,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  manure  is  about  in  proper  condition  for  making  the 
beds.   Bidge-shaped  beds — ^about  twenty-six  inches  wide  and  the 
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same  in  height — are  then  formed  in  parallel  lines  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  inches  one  from  the  other.  The  beds  onoe  made  of  a  firm, 
close-fitting  texture,  the  mannre  Roon  begins  to  warm  again,  but 

does  not  become  dangerously  hot  for  the  spread  of  the  spawn. 

When  the  beds  have  been  made  some  days,  the  cultiyator  spawns 
thorn,  liaving  of  conrso  ascertained  beforehand  that  the  heat  is 
Biiitable.  (Vnnerally  tho  spawn  is  inserted  witliin  a  few  inches  of 
the  base,  and  at  about  tliirteeii  iiiclies  apart  in  the  line.  Some  culti- 
vatorri  insert  two  lines,  (lie  second  about  seven  inches  above  the 
first.  In  doiiiL^  so  it  would  of  couiw  be  well  to  make  the  holes  for 
the  spawn  in  an  alternate  manner.  The  spawn  is  inserted  in  flakes 
about  the  size  of  three  fingers,  and  then  the  manure  is  closed  in 

over  and  pi 
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ed  firmly  a- 
roandit.  This 
done,  the  bedi 
are  eoTered 
with  about  six 
inches  of  clean 
litter.  Ten  or 
twelve  days 
afterwards  the 
growers  visit 
the  beds,  to  see 
if  the  spawn 
has  taken  well. 

WJieii  they  SCO  tlie  white  lilaiuents  spreudin;;  in  the  bed  they 
know  that  the  sjKiwn  has  taken;  if  not,  they  take  away  the 
spawn  they  suppose  to  be  bad  and  replace  it  with  fresh.  But 
using  good  spawn,  and  being  practised  hands  at  the  work,  they 
rarely  fail  in  this  particular ;  and  when  the  spawn  is  seen 
spreading  well  through  the  bed,  then,  and  not  before,  they  cover 
the  beds  with  fresh  sweet  soil  to  the  depth  of  abont  an  inch  or  sa 
For  ooTor,  the  little  pathway  between  tiie  beds  is  simply  loosened 
np,  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  market-garden  applied  equally,  firmly, 
and  smoothly  with  a  shovel.  With  these  op6n*air  beds  they 
succeed  in  getting  fine  Mushrooms  in  winter.  A  coToring  of 
abundance  of  litter  is  put  on  immediately  after  the  beds  are 
earthed,  and  kept  there  as  a  protection. 
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The  daily  prodnction  of  Mushrooms  in  and  aronnd  Paris  is 
estimated  at  abont  twenty-fiTO  tons,  worth  abont  £1000,  or  close 
upon  £400,000  per  annum.  This  goes  either  to  the  market,  to 
the  presenred-proTision  mannfactorer,  or  to  the  provinces.  One 
preserred-yegetable  factory  takes  no  less  than  two  hundred  tons 
of  ]fnshro(mis  a  year.  Growers  make  special  arrangements  with 
Inrgo  consnmors  at  an  nll-ronnd  price  of  about  £2  lOs.  per 
hundredweight.  One  of  the  largest  growers  is  M.  Gerard  of 
Houilles  and  the  quarries  near  St.  Denis.  He  employs  nineteen 
horses  and  fifty  men,  and  liis  daily  expenses  amount  to  £20. 
He  has  over  four  miles'  lenpith  of  beds  in  his  diflferent  quarries. 
M.  Renaudot,  of  Mery-sur-Oise,  sends  eighteen  tons  of  Mushrooms 
to  market  every  month.  There  are  in  Paris  about  fifty  agents 
who  have  the  mouitpoly  of  the  trade,  and  who  supply  the  shops 
and  restaurants,  the  stalls  in  the  markets,  the  manufacturers  of 
preserved  vegetables,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  provinces.  In 
addition  to  those  eateo  fresh,  Mushrooms  are  preserred  in  large 
quantities  in  a  yariety  of  ways,  by  drying,  by  desiccation,  by 
-grating  to  powder,  by  bottling  in  butter  or  iil,  uid  also  in  tins. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Liuics  OF  THE  Paris  Gardens. 

liiLAOB,  like  Irj,  are  of  more  importanee  in  Franee  than  with  hb. 
Alter  the  eweet  Violet — sold  hy  millions  of  bunches — perhaps 
the  most  welcome  plant  in  the  flower-shops  of  Paris  in  winter 
and  spring  is  the  white  like.  It  has  for  a  good  many  years 
been  popular  in  Paris  and  other  continental  cities,  and  more 
recently  has  been  frequently  seen  in  Covent  Garden,  invariably 
imported  from  Paris.  The  production  of  this  white  Lilac  has 
long  been  a  source  of  interest  to  caitiTators.  On  seeing  snowy 
fragrant  masses  of  it  in  the  shops  so  early  as  October,  many 
persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  white  variety  of  Lilac,  but  this 
is  not  so;  it  is  the  common  kind  forced  into  bhiom  in  the  dark, 
and,  tliouLjh  the  l)lossi)ms  are  of  as  pure  a  wliito  as  most  white 
tiowers,  they  arc  simply  bhmclied,  just  as  the  shoots  of  Seakale 
are.  At  first,  tlie  white  variety  of  the  common  Lihic  would  seem 
to  bo  the  most  suitahlc  for  forcing  in  this  manner,  but  those  who 
have  tried  it  found  it  much  less  so.  In  the  dark  it  does  not  make 
such  a  vigorous  growth  as  the  common  Lilac,  and,  oddly  enough, 
the  flowers  do  not  come  of  so  pnre  a  white.  The  French  force 
the  common  Lilao  in  great  quantities  for  yielding  these  white 
blossoms,  both  in  pots,  and  planted  ont  in  beds  nnder  glass.  The 
plants  intended  to  be  forced  are  cnt  round  with  a  spade  in  early 
autumn  to  induce  them  to  form  flower-buds  more  abundantly, 
and  this  also  facilitatos  their  removal  in  a  compactly-rooted 
manner  at  a  later  period  of  the  same  year.  On  being  l^ken  up 
and  placed  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  forced,  they  are 
at  first  kept  somewhat  cool,  but  soon  the  heat  is  increased  till  it 
reaches  from  80'*  to  nearly  90",  and  abundance  of  moisture  is 
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supplied  at  the  same  time,  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  tops ; 
in  the  latter  case  by  syringing  with  tepid  water.  The  chief  point, 
howeyer,  is,  that  from  the  day  the  plants  are  placed  under  glass 
they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  li«i;ht,  tlio  glass  being  completely 
covered  with  straw  mats.  Thus  they  gather  wliite  Lilac  blooms 
before  the  loaves  show  themselves  much.  The  heat  and  moisture 
and  complete  darkness  cffoct  all  that  is  desired.  The  Paris 
growers  commence  to  cut  the  whit»^  Lilac  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  continue  to  do  so  till  it  conies  into  tlower  in  the  open  ground. 
For  many  yrars,  the  forcing  of  Lilacs  in  France  was  coniined  to 
one  or  two  Parisian  nurserymen,  wiio  k<'pt  the  process  a  secret, 
and  to  whom  it  proved  a  source  of  income,  as  the  flowers,  which 
were  pure  white,  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  as  the  growers 
of  them  had  no  riTala  in  the  trade,  they  were  enabled  to  ask 
almost  any  price  they  pleased  for  them.  The  white  Lilac  bloasoma 
haye  rarely  been  seen  in  England  except  when  imported;  bat 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  the 
production  of  white  Lilac  from  the  common  kind  has  been  tried 
with  success.  Mr.  Howard  of  Bedford  Hill,  Balham,  has  produced 
it  abundantly,  and  in  a  simple  manner.  Li  autumn  and  at  yarious 
periods  throughout  the  winter,  he  dug  up  some  bushes  of  the 
common  Lilac  and  placed  them  in  a  darkened  shed  used  for 
forcing  Seakale,  etc.  This  structure  is  lieat<  d  by  a  hot-water 
pipe  which  passes  through  it,  but  not  to  so  high  a  temperature  as 
that  used  by  the  Paris  growers.  From  this  shed,  in  whicli  the 
bushes  flowered  abundantly  through  the  winter,  Mr.  Howard  has 
gathered  quantities  of  pure  wliite  Lilac,  with  its  fragrance  perfect. 
Thus  it  is  proved  tliat  the  production  of  this  ailditiou  to  our 
winter  forced  tlowers  may  be  effi'cted  with  little  trouble.  % 

Eecently  some  careful  observers  in  France  have  ascertained 
that  darkness  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  white  flowers 
from  red  varieties.  The  harsh  treatment  Lilacs  often  reoeiye 
ont-of-doorS|  should  turn  the  attention  of  indoor  gardeners 
to  their  culture  in  pots  now  that  it  has  been  proyed  that  they 
may  be  flowered  easily  in  a  room  without  the  aid  of  a  forcing- 
house.  Li  this  way  the  season  of  these  sweet  flowers  may  be 
greatly  prolonged,  and  the  flowers  are  often  better  indoors  in 
March  than  in  the  garden  in  a  harsh  May.  The  French  sometimes 
graft  them  on  a  dwarfing-stock,  one  of  the  Priyets.  Enterprising 
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nurserymen  could  scarcely  oonfer  a  greater  benefit  on  all  who  care 

for  flowers  in  the  house,  than  preparing  Lilac-buahee  for  flowering 
in  windows  in  town  and  country.  Ifcwoald  prolong  so  del ightfally 
the  season  of  this  too  Bhort-lived  flower.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
them  ]»l('ntifnl  in  London  houses,  where  the  absence  of  strong  light 
would  tend  to  subdue  the  reddish  pigment  and  give  us  the  pale 
but  sweet  flowers.  Tlic  Hubjj'ct  is  a  very  interesting  ont*,  so  both 
sides  of  the  question  are  here  given  ;  but  I  am  gbid  to  tind  tliat 
experiments  liy  M.  Luvallt'e  and  others  in  France  j)lac'e  tlie 
matter  beyond  all  doubt  as  to  the  facility  of  their  production  in 
the  light.* 

I  extract  the  iollowing  particnlars  respecting  the  production  of 
the  white  variety  of  the  coloured  Lilac  from  an  interesting  article 
hy  M.  A.  Lavallee,  Secretary-General  of  the  8oci4t^  Centrale 
d'Hortienlture  de  France,  pnblished  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Society's  journal: — In  December,  1876,  SL  Lavall^  laid  before 
the  Society  several  branches  of  the  Bed  Marly  Lilac  with  perfectly 
white  flowers,  and  at  several  subsequent  meetings  he  exhibited 
similar  speeimoui,  all  of  them  produced  upon  a  system  differing 
from  that  generally  adopted.  The  most  usual  method  of  obtaining 
the  artificial  white  Lilac  is  to  grow  the  phints  in  a  greenhouse 
from  which  every  ray  of  light  has  been  carefully  excluded,  but  M. 
Lnvallce  has  proved,  by  repeated  experimonts,  that  absolute 
darkness  h  not  essential  for  producing  the  white  flowers.  The 
eflect  of  darkness,  perfect  or  partial,  on  the  plants  is  due  to  the 
well-known  principle  of  vegetable  physiology,  according  to  which 
the  colouring-matter  of  leaves  known  to  chemists  as  chlorophyl  - 
itself,  by  the  way,  beini^  a  mixture  of  variously-coloured  con- 
stituents -  can  only  be  perfectly  developed  under  the  influence  of 
light.  This  principle  has  long  received  valuable  applications  in 
the  blanching  of  Seakale,  Celery,  Endive,  Asparagus,  etc.,  but  it 
is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  applied  to  the  bleaching  of  tlowers, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  case  of  the  Lilac  only.  M.  Lavallee 
goes  on  to  point  out  the  needlessness  of  growing  the  plants  in 
perfect  darkness,  and  observes  that  the  mistake  which  horti- 
culturists  have  made  has  arisen  from  the  iisct  of  their  having 
confounded  two  distinct  notions,  the  one  being  that  leaves  grown 
in  darkness  are  pale  or  colourless — the  other,  the  absence  of  colour 
in  flowers  in  which  the  colourless  principle  has  never  been 
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dereloped,  and  wluch  therefore  remftin  white.  Aeeording  to  M. 
La^all^,  Bpecimens  of  the  artificial  white  Lilac  were  first  exhihited 
to  the  Society  hj  M.  Laurent  in  1860.  These  specimens  excited 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  surprise  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society  at  the  time,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inTCstigate 
the  means  by  which  M.  Laurent  succeeded  in  obtaining  such 
heantiful  resultB.  !M.  Laurent's  mode  of  proccdnre  was  found  to 
be  very  simple.  It  consisted  in  forcing  the  plants  in  a  hothouse 
heated  to  80^  Fahr.,  and  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  darkness.  M. 
Laurent,  however,  allowed  that  it  was  not  impossible  now  and 
then  to  olitain  white  llowers  on  plants  prowii  in  broad  davlipfht. 

At  tlie  name  time  the  commission  reported  on  the  results  ob- 
tained by  another  Paris  pjrower,  M.  Berthelot,  who,  also  euf^aged 
in  forcing  Lilaes.  produced  the  same  effect  in  the  full  light  of  day, 
using  for  the  purpose  a  well-lighted  house,  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.  From  this  fact  M.  Duchartre,  who  acted  as 
reporter  to  the  cdmniission,  concluded  that  heat  as  well  as  absence 
of  light  was  capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the  colouring- 
matter  in  the  petals  of  the  Lilac.  M.  Lavallee  has  thoroughly 
tested  both  these  totally-different  methods  of  arriTing  at  the  same 
result,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfectly-white  flowers  in 
both  cases.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  howeyer,  that  white 
Lilacs,  grown  in  an  ordinary  well-lighted  house,  giro  thicker  and 
larger  bunches  of  flowers,  and  which  last  a  longer  time  than  when 
M.  Laurent's  method  is  employed,  and  finally,  that  the  open- 
daylight  mode  of  culture  requires  much  less  care  and  attention. 
Some  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  a  frame  in  a  Dutch  greenhouse  were 
devoted  by  M.  Lavallee  to  this  experiment,  the  Lilac-plants  being 
planted  so  that  their  buds  were  within  from  8  in.  to  1  ft,  of  the 
glass.  They  were  then  left  to  tlieniselves  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
the  house  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  to  72  .  At  the 
end  of  this  time  tlie  Marly  Lilac  was  in  full  hlnoin.  wliile  the 
Charles  X.  variety  did  not  l)lossom  until  four  or  live  days  after. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  last-named  beautiful  variety  could  not 
be  forced,  but  M.  Lavallee  has  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.  It 
seems,  however,  that  in  tha  early  part  of  the  season  it  does  not 
always  come  to  perfection,  the  plants  placed  in  the  forcing-honse 
by  M.  LavalUe  in  November  haying  failed  to  flower;  but  after  the 
beginning  of  December  it  is  the  best  variety  for  forcing.  Two 
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Bpccirocns  of  the  Charles  X.  variety  were  shown  by  M.  LavaU^ 
both  of  which  were  grown  in  iho  light,  bnt  under  different 
conditiona  of  temperature.  The  first  one,  which  had  pale  lilac 
ilowera,  was  placed  in  a  house  heated  to  a  temperature  of  08^  Fahr. 
on  December  23,  1870,  to  force  its  growth.  At  the  end  of  four  or 
five  (lays  the  flower-buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  it 
was  tninslVrred  to  a  cool  house,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
was  40  Fahr.  The  tiowcrs  l)eL;aii  to  open  about  January  ll\  and 
were  of  a  }»ale  lilac.  The  shade  of  colour  having  been  carefully 
noted,  ^I.  Lavallee  replaced  the  plant  in  the  forcing-hou^*e,  which 
was  now  at  a  temj)erature  of  7U  Fahr  ,  in  order  to  see  if  the  heat 
would  have  the  efl'oct  of  destroyinpf  the  small  amount  of  colouring- 
matter  already  formed ;  but  not  the  slightest  change  took  place, 
the  flowers  preserring  exactly  the  same  tint.  The  second  specimen 
had  perfectly- white  flowers,  and  was  pnt  in  a  well- lighted  forcing- 
house  on  December  80,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  exhibited 
to  the  Society.  Two  specimens  of  the  Marly  Lilac,  with  equally 
white  flowers,  were  also  shown.  They  were  grown  in  a  well-lighted 
foreingwhoQse  at  a  temperature  of  72**  Fahr.  To  wy  the  experi- 
ment, severalplants  which  had  produced  pale  lilac  blossoms  in  a  cool 
house  were  transferred  to  a  perfectly-dark  forcing  house,  but 
without  the  slightest  change  taking  place  in  their  colour. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  draw  the  conclusions — that  a 
prolonged  heat  of  from  08'  to  72"  Fahr.  prevents  the  formation  of 
the  colouring-matter  in  the  petals  of  the  Lilac,  but  that  when  once 
it  has  been  formed,  this  temperature  is  incapable  of  destroyiug  it, 
and  tliat  a  temperature  of  40"  Fahr.  has  no  influence  on  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  flowers  of  these  ]»hints.  M.  Lavallee 
therefore  supposes  tliat  it  is  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  in  the  forcing-houses  that  these  Lilacs  produce  colourless 
iiowers,  and  that  darkness  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon ;  also  that  when  the  Lilac  is  forced  into  blossom  in 
fourteen,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  days,  the  colouring-principle  has 
not  sufficient  time  to  derelop  itself  'WhencTer,  tiierefore,  we 
wish  to  obtain  Lilac  with  white  flowers,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
place  the  plants  in  a  forcing^house,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
kept  at  68°  Fahr.,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  darkness.  This 
method  of  producing  artificial  white  Lilac  is  extensiTely  practised 
by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp.  They 
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simply  plant  the  common  Lilac  in  tnbs  at  the  proper  season,  and 
place  them  in  their  living-rooms,  dose  by  their  stoyes,  which 
are  never  allowed  to  go  out.  The  plants  flower  well,  the  flowers 
being  always  perfectly  white.  The  same  resnlt  is  obtained  by 
cutting  off  the  flowering-branches  at  an  early  stage,  placing  their 
extremities  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  keeping  them  in  a  fordng- 
houso  or  in  a  well-warmed  room. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  Persian  Lilac  is  grown  in  a 
forcing-house  it  will  not  yield  colonrless  flowers  like  its  con- 
geners, but  M.  Laviillco  1ms  ohtained  identical  results  with  this 
species.  He  attributes  the  want  of  success  hitherto  to  the  tact 
that  this  Lihic  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  that  a  lower  teuipora- 
ture,  say  from  GO  to  04  Fahr.,  is  sufVicit'iit  tn  make  it  produce 
colourless  flowers,  which  would  not  resist  a  greater  degree  of  lieat. 
These  experiments  have  been  repeated  by  several  members  uf  the 
Society,  who  have  endorsed  the  correctness  of  M.  Lavallee's 
conclusions. 

Lilacs  im  the  open  aib.— About  the  first  day  of  May  the  Lilacs 
are  in  fnll  beanty  in  many  of  the  public  gardens  of  Paris,  and 
form  at  that  season  the  principal  attraction.  The  bushes  are 
pruned  closely  for  two  reasons — to  insure  a  strong  bloom,  and 
to  keep  them  about  the  same  size  every  year.  They  are  in  lines, 
as  a  rule,  like  soldiers,  only  more  regular.  With  us  this  lovely 
shrub  is  often  left  to  perish  and  starve  from  overcrowding.  It  is 
something  even  to  train  a  common  shrub ;  for  SO  much  we  have 
to  be  grateful  in  Paris,  where  the  State  gardens  are  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  architects,  engineers,  and  other  persons  who  know 
little  about  gardening,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  right  efTorts 
therein.  The  true  way  to  grow  Lilacs  is  not  that  used  in  Paris. 
One  ought,  perha])s,  to  aj)()logise  for  wasting  words  about  a  subject 
that  apparently  never  has  exeited  the  least  attention.  Tlie  right 
metbnil  would  be  to  group  Lilacs  naturally  on  the  (irass,  or  on 
mounds  or  hIojx.'S,  allowing  each  bush  room  enough  for  its  full 
development.  It  should  not  be  starved  abt)ve  or  below  ground  ; 
it  should  not  be  tortured  into  anything  like  a  broomstick  and 
balloon-head  as  in  Paris,  or  contorted  by  neglect  as  with  us.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  assume  a  natural  form,  and  be  pruned  so  that 
form  is  never  interfered  with ;  moderate  thinning  of  the  branches 
to  secure  a  vigorous  bloom  would  be  desirable.   There  are  now  so 
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many  fine  varieties  of  Lilac  tLat  varied  and  most  beautiful  small 
groups  or  fjroves  could  l>e  formed  of  them  alone.  To  liave  a  Lilac 
group,  or  several,  or  a  small  grove,  or  even  a  few  tboruu^lily  well- 
grown  speoiiiH'US,  would  be  infinitely  better  than  the  commuu 
plan  of  scattering  a  number  of  plants  tkrougb  the  sknibberies  to 
dwindle  or  to  perish. 

As  regards  Lilacs  in  the  open  garden  we  appear  to  be  satisfied 
-with  the  oommon  miety.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  snch 
ezoellent  kinds  as  Dr.  landley  and  Charles  X.  are  not  planted  in 
preferenee  to,  or  at  least  to  an  equal  extent  with,  the  oommoner 
kinds.  These  are  limited  to  three :  Syringa  Tnlgaris,  8.  dnbia 
(or  rothomagensis),  and  8.  persiea,  with  a  few  of  tiieir  Tarieties ; 
and  it  is  one  or  other  of  these  kinds  we  are  sore  to  see  in  our 
gardens  or  pleasure-grounds.  In  France,  howeyer,  there  is  no 
snch  poverty  of  selection.  There  Lilacs  are  grown  more  fre- 
qnently  as  specimens  both  in  public  and  priyate  gardens,  and  are 
often  caref ally  pmned  with  a  view  of  securing  finer  trusses  of 
blossom,  lyfany  accustomed  to  the  one  kind  so  often  half-starved 
in  London  sbrul)beries,  and  like  so  manv  other  fine  hardv  shrubs 
treated  as  if  unworthy  of  culture  or  attention,  might  be  surprised 
to  see  such  a  list  as  the  following  from  a  French  catalogue  of 
handsome  kinds  more  or  less  distinct. 


Alba 

Laoiuiata 

Rnlm 

•Aline  Mocqucri.-^ 
AmbrMM  Venchafieit 
Amcena 

•Blanc  Viriiinal 
•Curnc  u  liraado  Flcur 
QunlMMgM 
Croix  dc  Drahy 
*I>e  Ctonoela 

•De  Trianon 

Dolepinc 
Doctor  Lindley 


Doctonr  Nobbe 
Ekwoliolm 
Fl<n«  pleno 

Goant  de«  Bataillcs 
General  Pchinidt 
Gloiro  de  la  iiot-helle 
•Gioire  de  Monlina 
(Joliath 
Jaime  liootli 
JoatU 

Karlsruhensis 
Ktinig  Jobann 
Langina 
LovanicnBis 
•Madame  Kzenter 


3Torit7.  Bidiler 

•PhUemon 

PkMdent  Maaaart 

Prinee  Imp^ial 

Prinoi  gi4c  Caiiiille  de  Rohan 

Princesao  Marie 

ProfiMnr  8toeUnnl 

Hubra  ioitignia 

ChaileaX. 

•S»uge 

Spectabilis 

Trfoinphe  d'Orl^ina 

Vallettiana 

•ViUe  de  Tragres. 


As  r^rds  tlic  best  kinds  of  Lilac,  JA,  C.  Baltet^  who  baa  bad  exoellcut  op- 
portnnitifli  of  judgiog,  recommend*  those  in  the  above  Hat  with  an  asterisk  affixed 
as  the  kinds  moat  worthy  of  coltuie  among  the  Tarieties  miaed  in  veoent  yeenu 
He  has  oWrved  more  limn  fifty  kinds  growing  in  his  gudeD,  and  among  them 
he  oooaiders  there  arc  twrenty  good  ones. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

•*  Went  oat  at  awly  norataf;  wh«t  Um  sir 
II  delioUa  with  lonii-  la't  ^rnrrj  tOWh, 
To  wander  throagh  tlio  Markct-plMt  of  Flowcn 
O  he  pretti<<$*t  luunt  in  rnri*),  and  make  sura 
At  wont  tbat  tlwre  were  rorca  in  Vtm  world." 

S.  B>  Bwnnmio. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  vegetabia  markets. 

No  garden  in  existence  possesses  half  the  variety  of  tlio  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  departments  of  thf  Halk-s  Centrales,  and  it  is 
a  variety  that  is  perpetual,  for  every  day  brings  fresh  materials, 
every  week  eban<^(>s  of  siipjdy.  About  twelve  o'elock  at  ni*j:ht, 
before  Paris  bun  gone  to  bed,  the  growers  have  already  arrived  on 
the  spot  and  begin  to  expose  their  freshly-gathered  prodiu  r  in  tlie 
market  or  on  the  wide  footwavs  of  the  streets  around,  and  tor 
eighteen  hours  after  that  time  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  animation. 
With  its  merry  clatter  of  ten  thousand  tongues,  the  Central 
Market  of  Paris  offers,  particnlurlj  in  the  eurly  morning,  a  neTor- 
fiuling  source  of  interest,  even  to  those  who  confine  themselTee  to 
the  stady  of  the  human  species.  Bnt  we  who  love  Violets  and 
those  little  fresh  Bose-hnds  that  look  as  if  horn  in  May  and 
gathered  hefore  they  were  kissed  by  the  snn,  and  on  whom, 
perhaps,  the  brightnees  ofsom  e  of  the  faces  set  in  the  white 
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caps  is  not,  in  oonseqnenee,  wholly  lost,  may  find  mnch  to 
interast  us  here.  Many  who  see  this  markei  in  perfection  in 
gnmraor  and  autumn  do  not  know  it  in  early  spring.  The  bitter 
oold  of  the  early  spring  morning  has  no  noticeable  effect  in 
reducing  the  nunibors  who  usually  throng  the  market,  though  it 
certainly  mu.st  mar  their  comfort.  The  large  extent  of  the  Groat 
Hall,  however,  Bavej*  thera  from  such  drenchings  as  the  peojde 
suffer  in  Covent  Garden  on  a  wet  morning.  The  pih^s  of  Mush- 
rooms are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  things  to  be  seen. 
These  are  thrown  out  on  wide  benches,  and  heaped  up  as  any 
common  roots  might  be.  As  to  quality,  these  Mushrooms  are 
exeeUAnt  indeed ;  nearly  round,  on  an  ayerage  about  the  nad  of  a 
Hone  Gbeatnut,  perfectly  white,  fresh  and  delicate  in  texture  and 
flayonr,  they  look  as  if  each  was  selected  by  an  epicure  from  the 
myriads  often  seen  on  a  hiU-pastnre  on  an  antomn  morning.  These 
Mushrooms  all  oome  from  the  depths  of  the  old  stone-mines 
beneath  Paris  and  its  enrirons.  Almost  equally  round,  and 
chubby,  and  tender,  are  the  little  Carrots.  Pilesof  large  Pumpkins 
strew  the  ground ;  these  have  been  kept  through  the  winter,  and 
form,  when  green  yegetables  are  scarce,  an  important  article  of 
food. 

In  the  United  States,  long-keeping  Gourds  are  quite  as  im- 
portant a  crop  as  the  Turnip  is  with  us,  if  not  more  so.  It  wouM, 
thorofoFP,  srem  desirable  that  their  vahie  should  he  better  known  in 
Enghind,  where  they  are  as  easily  grown  as  tlie  Vegetable  Marrow, 
the  only  Gourd  now  popular  with  us.  As  compared  with  the 
large  Gourd  of  tlie  Paris  market  and  the  best  Squashes  of  the 
Americans,  tlie  Vegetable  Marrow  is  of  little  importance  as  a  food- 
supply.  The  common  garden  Turnips  are  seen  here,  but  are  not 
so  abundant  as  the  Nayet,  which  many  think  better,  and  which 
is  pretty  regularly  supplied  to  Goyent  Qaidea  from  tiie  Paris 
gardens.  But  there  is  another  curious  Turnip  here — the  Nayet 
de  Meaux.  This  is  a  singlar-looking  kind,  usually  more  than  a 
foot  long,  frequently  curled  in  form,  and  only  as  thick  as  a 
Cucumber.  These  are  sent  to  market  in  a  peenliar  manner.  The 
top  is  cut  dean  off,  a  hol^  pierced  an  inch  below  the  ent,  through 
which  a  few  straws  are  passed,  which  permit  of  a  doien  roots  or  so 
being  strung  in  u  btmdle  together.  These  Turnips  remind  oneof 
the  huge  white  liadishes  that  are  seen  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of 
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8aa  Fnmeifloo,  hut  are  not  bo  large  as  thesno^oneaof  tiiecarefnl 
Chinese  gardeners.  Passing  by  many  Tegetables  common  to 
London  and  Paris  markets,  we  obserre  that  the  Shallot  offered 
eyery where  here  is  the  tmekind,  a  distinet  speeies  with  a  slender 
bulb  and  a  grey  coat,  whereas  the  Shallot  now  commonly  sold  in 
London,  and  cyidontly  a  Bmall  variety  of  the  common  Onion,  is  a 
ronndish  bulb,  with  a  shining  dark  brown  coat.  Some  not  very 
important  yegetables,  almost  ont  of  date  with  ns,  are  here  yet 
seen  in  abundance,  sncb,  for  example,  as  the  Bampion,  with  its 
long  and  Blonder  creamy-white  roots,  which  are  grown  to  per- 
fection in  the  light  rich  soil  of  the  market-gardens.  Quantities  of 
Green  Peas,  from  the  south,  and  piles  of  Globe  Artichokes,  do  not 
interest  us  much  in  early  spring,  hecause  they  are  obviously  pro- 
ducts of  a  fairer  clime ;  hut  the  great  feature  of  the  market  is  the 
quantity  of  excellent  saladings  of  every  kind,  from  the  long  tufts 
of  Chicory  (blauclied  in  caves),  to  the  fresh  green  rosettes  of  the 
tender  Lettuce,  which  Paris  is  never  without.  Those  sent  from 
Paris  to  the  London  market,  however  good  in  quality,  are  never 
seen  there  to  soch  adyantage;  their  freshness  is  tarnished  by 
packing  and  the  jonmey.  Though  the  whole  process  of  growing 
tiiese  saladings  is  carried  on  within  the  yery  walls  of  Paris,  there 
are  many  who  snppoee  them  to  be  (like  the  Ghreen  Peas  and  the 
Artichokes  from  Africa)  the  produce  of  a  much  warmer  climate. 
There  is  no  market  where  hnsiness  is  more  expeditionsly  done 
than  here ;  but  what  interest  ns  most  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  retail  trade — for  the  purchases  of  the  general  public.  In 
Paris  far  more  than  in  London  it  is  the  custom  to  send  to  the 
market  daily  from  every  class  of  home.  The  buyer  goes  where 
numbers  of  competitors  are  side  by  side,  and  where  the  majority 
of  vegetables  exposed  are  fresh  from  the  gardens. 

In  London  as  regards  the  (piulity  of  the  products  when  de- 
livered by  the  grower,  there  is  rarely  anything  to  complain  of, 
for  the  market-gardener  is  usually  an  excellent  cultivator  ;  but 
the  bruising  and  filth  and  delay  they  encounter,  owing  to  im- 
perfect market-arrangements,  before  reaching  the  customer  in 
London,  often  render  them  barely  edible,  while  the  very  poor, 
in  buying  the  cheapest,  often  get  that  which  is  ahsolntely 
nnfit  for  human  food. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  vegetables  can  be 
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grown  more  ftlnmdaiiUy  and  ciheaply  iliaB  in  the  oonniry  round 
London,  which  can  ponr  its  prodnce  into  tlie  great  centre  in  an 
honr  or  two  by  rail,  and  yet  for  the  want  of  speeions  markets,  and 
proper  rcf^nlations,  the  London  public  is  to  a  greai  extent  de- 
prived of  advantages  enjoyed  by  most  cities  and  towns  in  Enrope. 
As  for  onr  chief  fruit  and  vepjetable  market,  it  is  a  di?i£»race  to 
civilisation.  So  long  as  the  largest  and  richest  city  in  the  world 
depends  upon  Covent  Garden  as  at  present  arranged,  for  its  frnits 
and  YegftaVih's,  so  long  must  it  find  tliem  very  deficient.  The 
want  of  room  alone  is  sutlieient  to  frequently  make  important 
(litTerences  in  the  prices,  not  to  speak  of  tlie  treatment  the  prodnce 
gets  at  all  times,  esj»eeially  in  wet  weather.  "What  a  contrast  to 
the  central  market  in  Paris  ! 

Can  we  not  secure  a  good  wide  market  accessible  to  river,  rail,  and 
streets  somewhere  on  the  Thames  Emhankment,  and  leaye  CoTent 
Garden  to  one  or  two  branches  of  the  trade  ?  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  remedy  a  state  of  things  which  is  not  only  a  strong  evidence  of 
the  want  of  orderly  mle  in  the  management  of  London,  but  which 
must  hare  a  bad  effect  on  the  supplies  of  almost  every  &mily. 
The  cattle-market  at  Islington  and  the  meat  and  poultry  market 
in  the  City  are  excellent ;  they,  like  the  Thames  Embankment, 
are  really  worthy  of  London  ;  but  as  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
moved  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  garden-market  worthy 
of  the  town.  Were  this  done  with  as  broad  an  aim  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  other  markets  jnst  named,  we  should  have  a  feature 
added  to  London  which  would  assuredly  be  of  the  greatest  utility 
nnd  l»cne(it  to  the  puhlie  at  large.  We  should  also  have  an 
exliihition  of  the  garden-produce  of  tlie  country  around  London, 
pnHcnting  new  objects  of  interest  every  day  as  the  seasons 
changed.  A  market  fitted  to  accommodate,  from  the  point  of 
view^  of  buyers  and  the  public  as  well  as  the  trade,  the  produce 
of  the  market-  and  fruit -gardens,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  that  could  be  effected  in  London. 

In  the  Paris  market,  in  addition  to  ample  provision  for  whole- 
sale trade,  there  are  streets  of  stalls  containing  everything  the 
purchaser  requires,  dassified  so  that  the  market-women  who  vend 
the  same  sorts  of  produce  are  brought  into  proximity  and  com- 
petition with  one  another.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  public 
are  obvious — the  housewife  has  not  only  the  opportunity  of  pur- 
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chasmg  eyerythmg  good  and  at  its  fair  price ;  she  also  has  a  great 
▼ariety  to  ehoose  from.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the 
adTantages  that  a  good  retail  and  wholesale  market  confers  vpon 

ita  neighbourhood.  In  those  little  aTOnnes  of  neatly-arranged 
stalls  in  all  the  Paris  markets  the  name  and  number  of  the  oeen- 
pant  is  plainly  printed  ;  there  is  nsnsUy  a  free  passage  between 
each  two  rows,  along  which  the  piirchaeer  can  walk  free  from  such 
crowding  as  must  occur  in  badly-arranged  markets.  In  fact  there 
is  every  convenience  for  both  pnrehaser  and  seller.  The  adoption 
of  the  same  system  of  stalls  in  the  new  fruit  and  vegetable  market, 
to  which  we  may  look  forward,  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
London  is,  liowever,  now  so  vast  in  extent  that  little  less  than  a 
series  of  well-inanaged  markets  will  ever  suj)ply  its  population  so 
well  as  Paris  is  supplied.  Nevertheless  one  largo  central  well- 
ordcred  market  to  begin  with,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  Londoners. 

The  history  of  the  Halles  Centrales  iUnstrates  to  some  extent 
the  essentially-practioal  turn  changes  and  improvements  have 
taken  in  Paris  of  recent  years.  At  one  time  the  site  was  occupied 
by  a  vast  graveyard,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  dead  of  Paris 
were  gathered  for  centuries.  At  one  time  it  lay  outside  the 
walls,  but  it  gradually  became  surrounded  by  narrow  streets,  and 
eventually  the  place  became  a  horrible  nuisance.  Then  the 
government  caused  the  vast  accumulation  of  hnman  remains  to  be 
removed  by  night  in  covered  carts,  escorted  by  chanting,  torch- 
bearing  priests,  to  the  subterranean  quarries  that  lie  under  Paris, 
and  which,  now  filled  with  the  piled  bones  of  millions  of  men,  are 
known  ns  the  Catacombs. 

The  most  noticeable  and  admirable  features  of  this  great 
covered  market  are  the  neat  stalls  lor  retail  dealers  before  alluded 
to,  the  lightness  of  design  and  good  ventilation,  and  the  roomy, 
airy  character  of  the  whole.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  a  pro- 
tection against  extremes  of  weather  at  all  seasons  ;  it  is  cool  and 
tilnidy  in  summer,  the  system  of  cellars  underneath  roomy  and 
good,  and  with  many  useful  arrangements  for  storing  away  the 
provisions,  both  alive  and  dead.  The  roof  is  of  zinc,  the  flooring 
pertly  asphalte,  partly  flags,  and,  like  every  new  building,  or 
avenue,  or  wide  street  in  Paris,  trees  adorn  the  margin  of  the 
wide  footways  around  it,  shading  the  scene  of  almost  ceaseless 
animation  beneath.    There  are  many  other  markets  in  Paris,  hut 
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all  of  them  are  smaller  than  the  Halles,  which  offer  most  interest 
to  the  stranger.  A  good  deal  of  the  choicer  produce  is,  however, 
taken  to  the  March6  St.  Honore,  after  having  been  sold  wholesale 
in  the  central  market. 

There  are  thousands  of  Parisians  whose  garden  is  the  window, 
or  a  basket  mossed  over  in  the  room,  or  a  glazed  case,  and  to  most 
of  them  the  flower-market  is  a  nursery ;  an  excellent  nursery  too, 


A  FUnvtr-mar^tt  and  Citytifuart  in  one.    The  new  Central  Ftower-markei,  tvitk  Ptanintian  oj 

Faulmanias  /or  thuU :— {early  tfumini  vitvf.) 

for  there  they  can  get  numerous  pretty  plants  in  the  best  of 
health  for  a  trifling  sum.  CJonsidering  that  a  few  miles  of  sea 
have  for  ages  separated  many  marked  customs  of  both  peoples, 
and  that  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  have  not  prevented  English 
habits,  that  have  never  crossed  the  Channel,  from  spreading  io 
the  Antipodes,  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  hope  for  the  adoption  of  such 
n  feature  as  the  flower-markets  of  Paris  in  our  great  towns ;  yet 
few  could  be  more  agreeable  and  useful.    In  Paris  the  larger 
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flower-markots  arc  not  in  pcrmanont  LniMings,  Liit  occupy  spaces 
"which  may  be  compared  to  tliat  in  Trafnlj^ar-sqnare — tlio  j)lftnts 
beiiifr  placed  in  p^roups  on  the  gravel  or  flags,  and  the  flowers  and 
choicer  phuits  under  temporary  tents.  When  the  market  \»  over, 
the  space  is  cleared.  In  the  great  central  market  and  in  the 
minor  markets  there  are  also  rows  of  stalls  for  flowers ;  shops 
vending  them  are  nnmerous,  and  occasionally  a  solitary  stand  with 
abandaaee  of  them  is  seen  here  and  there  in  the  streets. 

To  the  already  well-known  flower-markets,  that  against  the 
new  H5tel  Dien  is  an  important  addition  made  since  the  war.  It 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  city-markets,  from 
its  simplieitj  of  plan  and  fitness  for  the  end  in  view.  Beneath  a 
young  and  healtiiy  plantation  of  Panlownia-trees  are  arranged 
neat,  permanent  stands  with  cast-iron  supports  and  zinc  roofe ; 
the  paths  and  roads  between  are  of  asphalte  and  perfectly  dean. 
In  spring  and  summer,  when  the  weather  will  permit,  quantities 
of  flowers  are  exposed  in  the  nncoyered  spaces,  and  the  roads  and 
qnays  near  are  on  market-days  covered  with  whole  nnrseries  of 
plants,  shmhs,  and  young  trees.  As  the  market  is  a  large  and 
well-supplied  one,  the  scene  is  a  pleasant  one  on  market-morninirs. 
When  it  is  over,  the  market-place  forms  a  desirable  open  space  kept 
in  perfect  order,  and  as  it  is  cooled  in  summer  by  the  shade  of  the 
large  leaves  of  the  Paulownia,  it  is  probably  as  useful  to  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  as  a  square  would  be.  The  regular  flower- 
markets  are  held  at  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  the  ('bateau  d'Eau, 
the  Quai  aux  Fleurs,  and  in  the  Place  St.  Sulpice— twice  weekly 
in  each  place. 

The  Cuhaxbs  op  Paris  ahd  London  oompabbd  — Devoted  to  his 
institutions,  the  Briton  is  generally  very  hard  on  his  climate.  If 
anything  remarkable  in  the  way  of  vegetable-produce  comes  out 
of  other  lands,  the  merit  is  not  sought  in  the  system  or  the  culti- 
Tator,  but  in  the  fine  climate,  while  all  our  own  shortcomings  are 
accounted  for  by  dimate,  so  that  eren  those  who  heap  most  abuse 
npon  it  should  be  grateful  to  it  for  settling  so  many  questions. 
But  those  who  have  Uyed  in  Paris  daring  the  winter  or  spring 
will  not  be  under  any  such  illusion,  and  will  probably  begin  to 
suspect  that  there  is  at  least  one  other  climate  in  the  world  as 
little  like  that  of  Paradise  as  is  our  own.  Even  of  those  who  have 
visited  Paris  many  are  under  the  impression  that  for  clearness. 
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salubrify,  dryness,  and  heat,  the  climate  of  that  city  is  incom])ar- 
ably  superior  to  that  of  London.  The  idea  has  no  doubt  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  most  visitors  to  the  French  capital  choose  either 
summer  or  autumn  for  their  trip.  At  these  periods  even  our  own 
smoky  metropolis  at  its  mst ;  but  tlie  Londoner  wlio  for  the 
first  time  finds  himself  walking  down  the  bonleTarda  or  the  Bne 
itoyale  upon  a  lovely  June  or  Angnst  afternoon,  sees  the  Piois 
dimate'lD  its  fnllest  perfection.  The  air  is  firee  hom  smoke,  the 
hoildings  and  houses  are  either  daialingly  white  or  of  a  delicate 
eream  eolonr,  and  even  the  mud  itself  is  of  a  clearer  and  brighter 
hue  than  the  greasy,  metallic«looking  paste  with  whieh  we  are  so 
familiar  here.  Let  liim,  however,  choose  November  or  December 
for  his  excursion,  and  he  will  soon  discover  that  Paris  can  be  as 
cold  and  dondy,  and  eyen  as  foggy,  as  onr  own  city.  A  few 
figures  from  yarions  unimpeachable  sources,  both  French  and 
English,  will  perhaps  do  something  to  dispel  the  prevailing  notion 
of  the  great  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Paris  over  that  of 
London. 

The  climate  of  Paris  may  be  taken  as  being  typical  of  that  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  north-west  of  France,  its  changeableness,  how- 
ever, being  Homewliat  less  than  that  of  tho  districts  bordering  on 
the  sea.  In  general  characteristics  it  may  be  said  to  stand  mid- 
way between  the  climates  of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the 
country  and  the  channel -shores.  It  is  less  cold  in  winter  than  the 
former,  being  warmed  by  the  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
is  colder  than  the  sonth  and  west  In  sunmer  it  is  moie  tempezmie 
than  the  south  and  east,  bat  hotter  than  the  extreme  west.  The 
mean  temperahire  of  Paris,  taken  from  a  series  of  official  and 
priyate  obseryations  running  oyer  thirtyw  years,  may  be  taken 
at  51*55*^  F.  The  lowest  temperature  obseryed  during  fifty-two 
years  was  2"  below  zero  F. ;  the  highest  during  the  same  time 
was  within  a  fraction  of  99"  F. 

These  figures  deserve  a  little  consideration.  For  a  similar 
period  the  averages  of  the  obseryations  taken  in  London  by  the 
officers  of  the  lioyal  Society  are  as  follows:  Mean  tempeimtere 
50*50'  F.  ;  highest  temperature,  1)7  F.  ;  the  lowest,  5'  below  zero 
F,  The  mean  temperature  of  Paris  is  therefore  one-twentieth  of 
n  degree  over  1^  F.  higher  than  our  own,  while  the  highest 
temperature  only  exceeds  ours  by  something  less  than  2"*  F. 
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It  will  also  be  iDBtrnctive  to  eompare  the  meftn  tomperatnie  of 
the  four  seeBOiiB  in  both  j^laoee. 

Paris.  London. 


,  Fahr.  Fahr. 


Mean  Temperature  Spnnx  GOO  .    .    .  40  0 

„            Rumtnor   G4-8  .    .    .  G2'5 

„           Autumn.    .    .    .    .    .  52*0  .    .    .  51*0 

Winter   89*5  ....  89*0 

It  must,  however,  be;  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  the  mean  temperature  is  2^  F.  below  that  of  the  city,  and 
that  on  winter  nights,  when  Jack  Frost  is  strivin«^  liis  lianb  st  to 
destroy  all  the  vegetation  within  liis  reach,  tliore  is  often  as 
much  as  4^  F.  Ix'tween  the  thermonu'ters  of  the  city  and  the 
suburbs.    The  cause  uf  thi.'i  variation  is  twofold.    In  tho  summer 
a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  radiated  by  the  masses  of  brickwork  in 
the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  solar  heat  absorbed  by 
day  and  given  off  again  during  the  night;  while  in  the  winter 
the  dty  is  obTionsly  wanner  than  the  snhnrbe  during  both  day 
and  nightj  on  aeconnt  of  the  extra  heat  caused  by  the  nnmerons 
fires,  both  industrial  and  domestic.  Piiris,  as  a  city,  being  under 
preciselj  similar  conditions,  we  may  feel  safe  in  assuming  that 
-  the  same  difference  exists  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Obserratory  and  Montreuil  as  between  that  of  Somerset  House 
and  Tottenham  for  instance.    Luke  Howard,  one  of  our  most 
acute  British  meteorologists,  on  tho  strength  of  many  thousands 
of  observations  made  at  Plaistow,  Stratford,  and  Tottenham,  gives 
the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of  London  and  tho 
country  as  2"  F.  exactly,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  data 
has  proved  his  figures  to  be  correct  within  a  fraction.  Tliis 
difference  sinks  to  less  than  half  a  degree  in  s])ring ;  it  increases 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  often  rises  on  winter  nigiits  to  as 
much  as  W  F.    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  towards  the  end  of 
spring,  when  tlie  tires  are  being  discontinued,  and  the  sun  luis 
not  yet  reached  his  full  power,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  day 
temperature  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  country.    This  is 
doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  veil  of  smoke  and  cloud  that  is 
hanging  over  the  metropolis  which  intercepts  the  action  of  the 
sun.  The  effects  of  the  higher  mean  winter-temperature  in  the 
city  are  singularly  apparent  in  the  earlier  budding  and  blooming 
of  the  trees,  whidi  frequently  begin  their  spring  life  several  days 
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before  their  ealmrbaa  oonsms— *  fad  whieh  may  easily  be  Terified 
by  ft  walk  from  the  eabnrbe  into  the  dty,  just  aa  the  Elma  are 
beginning  to  bud,  or  when  the  Pear-trees  are  putting  on  their 
early  spring  lirery. 

The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  in  liondon  only  slightly  exceeds 
that  of  Paris,  although  any  unprejudiced  person  would  feel 
inclined  to  giTe  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  nnmber  of  rainy  days 

in  London  greatly  exceedrd  those  in  Paris.  The  French  authorities 
who  have  Ixcn  consulted  difTcr  somewhat  in  their  calculations, 
owing  possiMy  to  having  collected  the  rain  with  dissimilar  instru- 
ments. Tiie  English  figures  are  from  Lake  Howard,  the  French 
from  Gaspariu  and  Bouvaxd. 

Gflsparin.      Bonratd.  Howard. 

Inches.  Indm  Incht-s. 

Ifaiufall  ID  Spring   5*6  .  .  4*0  .  .  5*0 

M        SttiDiner   6'8  .  .  6*0  .  .  A'o 

„        Aiitunm     .....  6*8  .  .  6*4  •  .  T'5 

„        Winter   4*6  .  .  4-8  .  .  60 

22-3  21-2  2r>0 
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Arrhitrcts  as  garden-mana'^ers,  01  j 
Architectural  gardening,  Hiii 
Argeuteuil,  Asparagus  culture  at,  468 : 

fig-tulture  at,  31<i  j 
Artii  hoke.  (ilobe,  Jiiill  j 
Artiiiciiil  wat«  r,  in  Bois  de  Boulogne,  1.9: 
in  Buttes  Chauraont,  Gii ;  in  gardens, 
251 ;  objectionable,  12.  ' 
Arum,  tropical,  in  Pare  Monceau,  25  j 
Arundn  on  margin  of  lake,  hm 
AsfKiragus  culture,  46S.  izil :  among  vines, 
ItiH;  in  treiiches,  Ifili;  "Early  Argen- 
teuil,"  iZ2:  forcing.  £Z±;  at  Clichy, 
470 :  old  mode,  47.') ;  frames  fur  forcing, 
475 :  green  inferior  to  bhincliod,  471  :  j 
how  gathere<l,  470.  474 ;  implements  for  | 
bnnciting,  477 ;  planting  of,  4()i) :  plough 
cultivation  of,  lil;  varieties  of,  472 
A8)>aragus,  hardy  climbing,  til 
A»iphalte  paving.  111;    powdered,  147 ; 

riMul-pavinff.  lii 
Avenue  de.^  Champs  Elysees,  L2ti ;  du  BjIs 

do  Boulogne,  13t;  [ 
Avenue-ganlens  in  cities,  IM.  I 
Avenues,  14, 131,  221  | 

Bamboos  in  Paris.  22, 113, 114,  ISL  j 

Banks,  false  curves  to,  12,  IQA  ' 

Barbtt  de  Capucin,  4S7  | 
BiU'ham  Court,  fruit-garden  at,  1211! 

Barnes  on  Conlous,  2U2  i 


Batliing-shcds  used  as  work -sheds,  140 

Butignolles,  .'<«iuare  des,  110,  114 

Bay-trot'i*  in  tubs.  85 

Binlford  S«iuare,  improvements  in,  IHQ 

Belgium.  Hailwiiy  fruit  culture  in, 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  1 

Buis  de  Vincennes.  102 

Bosquet  des  Buins  d'Apollon.  2£t& 

Bosquet  du  Roi,  Versailles,  205 

Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  combined, 

n 

Botiinistj  and  garden-management,  48,  50. 
5^1 

Boulevunl  Richard  Lenoir,  135 
Boulevards,  Lil ;  available  in  London,  137, 

l:S8  ;  recent  in  Paris,  llil ;  width  of,  135 
Boulogne,  Baroness  Rothschild's  garden 

at.  25d 
Bridges,  7^  1Q2 
Brunoy,  335 

Buildings  and  trees,  contrast,  80,  &1 

Buildings,  needless  cost  of,  TQ 

Burial,  systems  in  Paris.  173 ;  in  America. 

17t> :  in  England,  122 
Burr-reed,  for  tving,  451 
Buttes  Chaumo'ut,  60 

Capks  in  public  ganlens,  10.  131 

Cidville  Apple,  at  Montreuil,  3(i:"i 

Cannae,  how  preserved  in  Paris.  169 

Can  loon,  IIM:  blanching,  llUi;  culture  of, 
497;  eartliing-up,  lllii :  varieties  of,  497 

Carrot,  crops  «rown  with,  1111 ;  cidture  in 
open  air,  494 :  culture  of  vurieties  of, 
IM ;  forcing,  121 ;  French  early  lioru, 
1115;  French  forcing,  491,  liil 

CascadfS.  9,  12,  fix 

Ca-Ntor-oil  plant.  23,  3Q 

C.tves  for  storing  plants  in  winter,  169. 
171 ;  8tahict.t«%  (JL  13 

Cedrela  Sinensb  (now  tree).  53,  52 

Celery,  Tumip-roototl,  496 

Cemeteries  of  Paris,  122. 

Cemetery-gardening,  Ifil 

Champs  Elysees,  136,  131 

Change  or  variety,  want  of,  2,  3 

Chassclos  de  Foutaiiiebleau,  378 

Chasselns  gra{>e-culture,  379 

ChAteau-gardens.  251 

Chatilluu,  Fouteuay  aux  Roses,  331 
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(.'licstnuU.  moving  in  full  li-ar,  2fi 
Chicory,  iM  » 
Church -pBrdtw,  17ft 
Churchynnl,  tn  cu  suitaMc  for,  129 
Cliurchynrtls,  Ho^cr8  in  the  grtiss,  LSI 
Cleiuatis  on  trees,  40,  jj 
Cliniatu  of  I^indon  and  Pnri»,  151,  530  j 
CliMihinp-plunt8  on  tn^^.  39,  iQ.  i 
Cl.K-lio,  the.  437^  438,  ISl ;  for  licttuoo-  I 

culture,  47H  ;  where  obtainalJe,  lifii  | 
Coloun-d-rotton-bandkcrchief  pattern  gar-  ■ 

den*,  lli  I 
Colouring  i>f  walls  for  fruit-culture,  export-  ) 

ments  in,  Uii 
Con«eivatorT,  cool,  planted  out,  211 ;  sub- 

tinpifttl  plantti  in,  2(^,  2S 
Copings  for  vino*  in  open  air,  Sill :  on  wnll, 

270:  over  l'ear-tn  <>«  at  Ferritres,  H^^J 
Conion,  the,  2S0.  417 :  Apples,  pnining, 

mi:  at  Versailles,  211 ;  bilateral,  2lil ; 

horizontal,  2S1  ;  oblii|Uc  for  I'eacbes, 

itOl;  ditto  fur  Pears,  2!18:  proper  deti- 

nilion  of  term,  2M;  Msse  of  crupa,  21til; 

summary  of  advantages,  2ill 
Conlon-Teaches,  3('2 
Conhm-l'ears  at  Holme  I-ncj%  29.5 
Cordon-training,  kiudn  of  Apple  euitublo 

for,  2lia :  "  pinehins-in "   the  shootii, 

284 ;  wiring  walls  for,  4 .">.'> 
Cortlon-trees,  now  grown,  2S1:  pruning.  '2M 
t-kjrdi'n,  vertical  or  double,  for  Pears,  3(M> 
Con  Ions  at  Montreuil,  H.'VO,  3G.5 ;  at  Troyes, 

aiii;  at  Vincenne^  2Ili 
Cordons,  horizontal,  at  Suisnct;, 
(>»rtlons  of  Vines,  3S5 
Cordons.  sup{>ort8  for,  21)2 
Com  Salad,  iHSl 
(U>vent-garden,  .'iStl 
Crab-stnek,  30ti.  Ml 
Crystal  Palace,  11 
Crybtal  Palace  and  Versailloi,  ISl^ 

Dijon,  fniit  not^  h  at,  Sii 
iKjiicin  st(«k,  3()(> 

DincaMia  in  dwellinp-moms,  245,  2<(» 
Dwelling-rooms,  plants  suitaUie  for,  2-l.'».  ' 
211i 

Kastkr  Bfa-RRK.  bettor  on  white  walls  than  ' 

us  a  bush  or  pyramid,  424 
KilgingH,  improved,  45<t 
Klins  in  Paris  and  I.ondon,  I5S 
Klvsee,  (Janlcns  of  the,  iili 
Endive,  4s8 

English  Paradise  stock,  3M 

Eispalier- fences  on  railways,  432 

Espalier  Peor  culture,  needwl  in  England, 

21i2  I 
E«]ialiertr)tining  at  Montreuil,  caude- 
labnuu  form,  357.  :i5l>  I 


Espulier-trcesi,  protection  for,  270 
Etpiiliers,  417 :  self-supporting,  Jill ;  train- 
ing in  stormy  position,  344 
Evergnens  in  tubs,  2fi5 

Fan-Palms  old,  62 

Felt,  bitumen iscd,  as  a  copinc:  for,  152 

Ferriere**.  Boron  Kothschild's  ganlen  at, 

251:  fruit  ganlen   at,  inip-ovod 

fruit-shelves  at,  441,  112 
Fig  cultivation  in  France,  extent  of,  311 : 

at  Argenteuil  and  La  Frette,  370;  lu-ar 

Paris,  atlli 

Fii^-plantingon  railway  embankments,  311 
Fig-trees,  renewal  of,  377 
Fine-leaved  plants  associated  with  fluwers, 
31 

Fire-shovel  patterns,  38 

Fleuriste,  the.  in  the  Little  Trianon,  211 

Flower  beds,  objectimiable.  43.  11 

Flower-markets  in  Pnris, 

Flowering  shrubs,  groups  of,  6 

Forcing-fmines.  442 

Fonual  ^  figures  '*  or  beds,  objectionable, 
SS;  and  unnecepsary,  2Q 

Formalitv,  in  banks,  12;  in  bedding,  38; 
in  bonfcr  planting,  ilfi 

For.-*ytiiiji«  on  rncky  banks,  IQ 

Fosse  commune.  111 

Fountains  in  ganlens,  92,  S5 

Fountains,  Versailles,  122 

French  Parailise  Apple  stock,  3(IG :  Ameri- 
can experiences  of,  310.  311 ;  ditliculties 
in  procuring  the  true,  313:  English  ex- 
f>eriences  of,  311,  313,  314 ;  merits  of, 
301) 

Fruit-culture,  leclures  at  Suisnc^  335; 
lucuns  of  improvement  in.  IdS  ;  on  rail- 
way embankments  131 :  8chool  of,  221 

Fruit  garden,  at  the  Luxemboarg,  22 :  plan 
of  275,  32!» ;  trials  of  French  systems 
niatle  in  England,  12Q 

Fruit  ganlens  in  France,  323:  notes  on 
M.  Janiin's,  S2>i 

Fruit-shelvea,  improvements  in,  441 

Fruit  terraces  on  railway  Ijanks,  t.'{3 

Fruit  trees,  advantages  of  rogrufliiig  over 
new-planting,  414 ;  as  gifts  to  cottage 
tenants,  121;  grown  f«»r  their  beauty,  fL 
410 :  in  front  gardens  in  towns  and 
cities,  412 :  in  Jardin  des  PlanUs,  57: 
kinds  grown  at  Angers,  345 ;  need  for 
{udicious  thinning,  12&;  on  railway  cm- 
Wnkments.  112 :  on  walls  and  bonlers, 
protection  of,  2115  ;  re-grafting  old,  414 

Fruit  walls,  copings  to,  323 ;  copings  ueoes- 
sary  in  England,  32fi 

CiARDEN-ABTlRTS,  IS 

litinlen-ccmetcries,  115. 
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Garden,  chnractciifliios  of  a  fnio,  20,  21 

rdt  n-desiprn,  iffHorHnop  of,  72, 73, 78,  80^ 

the  Grand  Triinion,  2M 
Garden-licdgcB  of  Pear-treoa  instead  of 

Arbor  vita>,  319 
Garden  implements  in  France,  432 
Gorden-iniproveiiu-nt  in  Fmnw.  25Q 
Ganlcn,  Niitional,  for  Fninrt*,  52,  S3 
Gnrden  of  Plants,  objecttonnhlc  features  in, 

45.  ryj 

Ganlen  of  the  Elys^-,  SS 
CJarden-8e«t«,  82 
Oi«rden-wftllj4,  wirin>r,  417.  453 
Gardeners,  trnining-sobool  for,  212 
Gurilens  of  the  Ixmvrp,  71),  S3;  defects, 

83:  of  tbe  Tuileries,  83^  wull-ivaper 

pattern,  2ii2 
rJeonietrical  canlenin}?,  Versailles,  ISA 
Glcditschia  Bojoti.  (now  tree)  jd^  59.  259 
Grafting  moitic,  111 

Grafting  by  approncli,  288,  33L  350,  3GL 

3<M.  400 
Grand  Trianon,  214,  21fi 
Grape-keeping  at  Thomery,  saving  ti 

pr»»wers,  318 ;  ttvstein,  trietl  in  Kngiand, 

32Q 

Grape- rooms.  317 

Gre|N'p.  b(<«t  kinds  for  open-air  culture 

in  England,  080 ;  preserving  through 

winter,  'Ml  ;  bow  cut  for,  3111 
Ciniss,  seed-mixtures  for  forming  Paris 

liiwiis,  128.  129;  watered  rejicatedly  in 

Paris,  83 
Gmvcls,  coloured,  75,  8Q 

Hai.lcs  Centiiales  of  Pitris,  53i 

Hanly  flowers,  Nursery  for,  HSi 

 plants,  natural  grouping  of,  fi 

 sub-tropical  plants,  21 

 trees  and  shrubs  sflFording  finer  effoct 

thnn  tender  subjoi-ts,  IJIL  31 

Hollow  wall,  flowers  growing  in.  92»  Sfi 

Holme  Lacy.  Cordun-Pcars  tit,  2^ ;  weight 
of  crops,  228 

Iloneysucklo  on  Rirch-trce,  3Ii;  on  Plane- 
trees  ;  114  :  Btanrlanls,  llli 

Houses  in  ZooU>gical  (inrdi  ns,  oppftrtuni- 
lies  for  giirdenmg  in,  IG,  11 

Iknocents,  Square  des,  122 

iMluiids,  in  Bois  d(!  Doulogiie,  2^  3,  7,  & 

iMlets  in  lakes,  IQh. 

Isolnting  plants,  35,  Q3 

Italian  pirden,  Sii 

Ivy,  Algeriftii,  Mj  S!i 

Ivy  jiml  Wistaria,  IM 

Ivy.  bands  of,  HL  ISr,:  bowern,  180: 
edgings.  29.  8^.  172,  IS7,  189,  19L:  f«'r 
covering  objectionable  wnll-hurfaccs,  83.: 
in  courtyards,  18<i :  curtiiins  on  rock 


wallii,  C8i  in  dwelling-rooms,  245:  in 
P«ris,  184 ;  in  Sijuares,  112,  nSj  Irish, 
18(» ;  on  banks.  lOj  on  church  walls, 
lEQ. ;  on  rocks,  IQ  ;  on  rocky  grottoes,  5, 
187 :  on  stakes  or  pyramids,  511:  on 
trunks  of  trees,  188 ;  propagation  of, 
190:  trainetl  in  wreaths,  9^  [VL  95.  IM 
Ivy-screeus  for  rooms,  189 :  on  high  walls, 
190 

Jaiu>ik  des  Pi.AvrKs,  Bty|ie  of  idl  that  is 
stupid  and  harmful,  in  liotanie  ganlens, 
45.  r>2.  described,  50,  merits  51;  not 
sufHciently  endowtHl,  C2;  open  all  day, 
02 

Jardin  Fleuriste,  ijj5. 
Jujube  tree,  55 

Kew,  gardens  at,  03,  &4, 22 ;  clo3C«l  during 

forenoon,  03,  ILl 
Kitrhen-gordcn,  nnedlesa  walks  in,  401 
Knotweol  in  Pare  Monooau,  21 

Lao  DE8  MiNiMEs,  lOii  IM 
I  Lochaumo  on  Mushroom  culture  in  lime* 
j      rubbiHh,  522 
!  Lak«',  Saint  >Iand(\  lfi2x  103 
j  l^ind  in  France,  effect  of  sulxlivision  of, 
I  15a 

i  Ijindscape-gartloning,  199.  203.  207:  tho 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  111 ;  Acclimatisation 
Society's  Gardens  in,  18;  dogma  by 

i     Allison,  M. ;  instances  of  false,  21 ;  tho 
Ijouvrc,  8Q 
Lavall^e's  exiwrimenta  in  forcing  white 
Lilac,  528 

liDwns,  forming,  128 :  how  maintained,  129 
Lectures  on  gardening,  ommon  in  France, 
il2 

Leictister  Square,  improvements  and  defects 
in,  126, 122 
i  Lepcro's  mode  of  PcjicIj  CordoD-traintng, 

!  303 

liCttueo  culture  under  frames,  483;  Gotte, 
culture  of,  486 :  Petite  Noire,  odturo  of, 
131 ;  the  Passion,  culture  of,  482  :  Vertc 
Mamichl're,  culture  of,  4H4 
Leltiicis,  478 
i  Lilac,  87j  90,  52G;  in  open  air.  531 :  Itesl 
I     sorts,  532 :  prope  r  treatment  of,  531 ; 
j      varieties  of,  532 
Lilac  forcing  in  Franco  and  Env:liind,  527 
Lilac,  white,  how  grown,  5211;  in  dwelling- 
rooms,  522 ;  ilarkness  unnoccssnry  in 
forcing,  527 :  forcing  at  Antwerp,  531 ; 
Lavallee's  expLTimcnts,  528:  stems  in 
I      water  for  forcing,  531 ;  temperature  for 

forcing,  53Q 
,  Lilacf),  dwarf,  522 ;  in  Paris,  52ti 
I  Lime-trees  unsuitable  for  street  planting, 
1^ 
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Lornst-trwi  for  rliurrh-frardrnfl,  ISO  | 
LomlAnly  Poplars  near  the  Litiiu  Trianon,  : 

215.  m 
l»nu'champ«  mco-oourse,  10,  li 
Lo^^•^e  purilens,  79 

Luxembour)?  fsranien,  the,  84^  91  j 
LT»:eutn  Spartunif  grown  fur  tyin^  plants,  ' 

Lyons,  fruit  garden  at,  339  | 

Margins  to  water,  12^  13,  U. ;  at  Ferriores, 

•258 

Murkft-pardenf-rs  in  Paris,  IM;  improve- 
ment in  condition  of,  4(>5 

Market-gardening  near  Pari^,  expenses  of^ 
458 

Mnrket-canlons  of  Paris,  458 :  cultnre  of 
Carrots,  4 IK) :  rapid  rotation  of  crops  in, 
liil:  wnges  of  workmen  in,  4fi5 

Markets,  need  for  s|«eiouB,  5:{ri 

Markets  in  Puris,  53.t ;  ndvaiila^es  of, 

Mni<tie  I'Honime  Lefort,  111 

Mats  for  covering  pits  and  fnuues,  how 
nuide,  iili 

Melon,  Cantnloap,  502 

MeloposptMmum,  58,  iU. 

Metlieiiial  plants,  uli 

Mirror-globes  in  gardens,  2iL  2fifi 

Montagniea  Hcracleifolio,  Pare  Moncfau, 
2ii 

Montrenil,  28  :  Peacli  gardens  nt,  'ii^ 

Montrougc  Square,  LLL  113.  122 

Municipal  gardens  in  Paris, 

Musa,  Abyssinian,  112 

Musft  Ens(>te  in  Pare  Moneeau,  27 

Mushroom  caves  at  Fre'pillon,  visit  to. 511 ; 

at  Montrouge,  visit  to.  5fl^ ;  rental,  508 ; 

ventilation  of,  ^Og;  water  supply,  502; 

i<{i«iwning  the  InhIs,  511 
Mu.tliroom-culturo  in  cuves,  .505 ;  cost  of, 
daily  eropH,  ill ;  dumtion  of  crops, 

520 ;   gathering,    .509.  519:  preparing 

material  for,  51 1,  51.'> :  prefwiring  spawn  • 

for,  513 :   soiling,  517 ;  varieties,  521,  I 

522 

Blush  room-culture  in  lime-rubbish.  522;  ! 

in  open  air,  522;  near  Paris,  average 

prtxluce,  525 
Mushroom,  diseases  of  the,  517;  enemioa 

of  the,  52a  I 

I 

National  botanic  garden,  objects  of  a,  5i  ' 
Natural  style  of  laving  out  grounds,  12« 

m 

Navels.  SQL  5Q2a  de  Meaux,  531  ! 

New  Ztiiland  Flax.  28_i  in  vases,  259;  ! 

leaves  for  tying  plants.  IM  [ 
Normal  school  with  gjinlen  for  teaching  ' 

fruit-culture.  3511  I 

Nursj-ries,  public,  li!5  ! 


OimrM,  cure  for,  at  Thomery,  ^ 
Oleander,  li5.  2fi ;  culture  in  France,  100: 

in  tubs,  and  in  small  pots,  29 
Orange  trees,  carriage  for  removing,  4^; 

in  tubs,  gS.  liil 
Orangery  at  Ferrierea,  252 ;  at  VeraaillM, 

2fl5 

Orchard,  the  ornamental,  411 

Oreharti  culture,  improvements  in.  427  ; 

result  of  pruning  and  thinning,  4ltf> 
Orchard-trees,  list  of  be«>t  hardy  kinds,  42Q 
Orchanls.  rarify  of  gtKxl,  427 
Orchids  in  dwelling-rooms,  2i&;  in  winter 

gardens,  case  for,  211 

Palmtttb  form  of  training.  328,  ^6,  341: 
Verrier.  how  formed,  31*11 

Palms,  J  9,  24,  26 :  for  cool  winter-garden, 
240:  for  dwelling-rooms.  245, 246;  treat- 
ment for  cool  winter-garden,  213 

Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks  comparnl,  Sffi 

Paradise-btock,  kinds  of  Apple  for  grafting 
on,  2M;  origin  of,  3I!2 

Pare  Monccan,  2Q 

Paris  and  Ix)ndon,  rainfall.  542 ;  tempera- 
tures compared,  540 ;  temperature  of 
town  and  suburbs,  511 

Paris,  city  fruit-ganlen  and  herliooeons 
nursery  of,  106 ;  market-ganiens.  rota- 
tion of  crops,  iM. ;  system  of  burial  in 
cemeteries,  173 

Parks  in  citi(>8,  how  to  phint,  107-109 

Parsnip,  502 

Paulowuia  imperialis,  32^  33. 

Peach  OS  a  corilon,  .'.02 ;  as  a  pyramid  in 
Suffolk,  125 :  ganlrns  at  Montreuil  de- 
8cril)ed.  35Q ;  is  best  grown  on  walls  in 
England.  125 

Pcttch-Rrowing  at  Versailles.  211 

Pench-trees  horizontally  trained,  362 :  in 
full  l)earing,  325 :  protecling,  340; 
pruning.  351;  training.  Montreuil  fan- 
shape,  .359  ;  other  forms,  360 

Peach  walls  should  Ix)  white,  354 

Pear  as  a  cordon,  221 

Pcflr-culture,  by  country  gentlemen,  by 
farmers,  and  in  private  gardens,  410: 
climate  of  France  not  lietter  than  Enphind 
for.  409;  improved  system  of  orcharding, 
409 ;  in  shrubberies,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  open  country.  412:  on  the  Quince 
htock,  413;  on  walls.  415 

Pcnr-treois  worthless  kinds  destroyed  or 
re-grafted,  121;  columnar  form,  IM; 
inferior  kinds  from  pips,  121 ;  fruitful 
without  pruning,  412 :  grown  for  tlieir 
l>eauly,  436:  numbers  grafted  at  Angers 
annually,  315 :  Palmelte  Verrier  form, 
328 :  protecting,  340 :  pyramidal,  326. 
327.  .395,  32fi ;  r<»-grafting,  Ifil 
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Pears,  best  kinds  for  wall-culturo,  423: 
best  Tarietios  known,  423;  hedges  of, 
278,  34t»  •  qunntities  imported  from 
Frnnce,  409:  suitable  as  oblique  cordous, 

Tvn>  la  Chaise,  174^  US. 
Vetit  Trianon,  202 

Pincbing-in  sevcrclv,  a  bad  practice,  2S1 

Place  de  I'Etoile,  131 

Plane-trees,  92^  in  squares,  114:  not  the 

only  trees  suitable  for  cities,  12i 
Planes— in  Paris  and  I>ondon,  IM ;  moving 

in  full  k-af,  011;  on  Paris  quays,  IhD.; 

on  Thames  Embsnkment,  l.^a 
Plants — in  dwelling-rooms,  241;  material 

fur  tying,  i^;  suitable  fur  coDbervaturies, 

22fi 

Play  grounds  in  cities,  122 
Plough-hoe,  ill 

Private  gjirdens — in  France,  features  in, 
253 ;  in  Paris,  250:  of  the  Tuileries, 

m 

Professorship  of  Hoitii-ulturo,  22 
Propagating  house,  112 
Pruning — at  Montrcuil,  3C1 ;  ill  effects 
upon  trees,  153 :  pyramidal  Pear-treeti, 

Public  bathing  places,  HQ. 

Public  garden  management  should  be  by 

traine<l  gnrdcn-artists,  42|  li 
Pumpkin, 

QciNTiNY'K  on  varieties  of  Pears,  422 

Race-courses  in  public  parks,  L4 
Raidisseur,  the,  447 

Itailwny,  fruit-culture  on  banks  of,  431 : 
Trees  8uital>le  for,  4:i3 

Reed-mace,  for  tying  grafts,  452 

Restimmnts  in  gardens,  7(L  IM 

Ronds  and  walks  by  water-margins,  100; 
needless  in  perks  and  gardens,  lii;  too 
many  in  Pare  Monceau,  43 

Ritck-plants  on  islets,  Li}5. 

Rm-k-sbmbs.  10,  10^  lil^i;  ditto  and  trail- 
ing evergeens,  75^27 

Rock  work,  fonnation  of,  211 

Roee-Charmcux  on  open  air  grape-culture, 
3SQ 

Roee,  climbing,  iso1ate<l  on  grass,  03 
Rouen.  34ll:  fruit-notes  at,  MSi 
Royal  Hortieultural  Society,  .')2.  71.  73 
Rush,  coirimon,  for  tying,  270;  for  tying 
planti,  1.")0 

St.  Ci/miii.PE.  Ifla 

St.  ('loud,  view  from  Bois  de  Boulogne,  12 
8t.  Jaoquea,  Square  anil  Tower  of.  LU 
St.  Petersburg,  poiiBer\'atorip8  in.  225 
Salads  in  Paris,  47H,  53a. ;  Darbe  de  Cnpu- 


cin,  culture  of,  487 :  Ora-salad,  or 
M&chc,  4^;  Lettuces,  culture  of,  481- 
4H7:  Scarole.  4M 

Sauli»aie,  Regional  school  at,  341 

Scarole,  iM 

Sceiiux,  fruit-gardens  at,  231 

School  of  Botany  in  "  Janlin  des  Plantos," 
58.  5i):  of  gardening  in  Paris,  12 ;  of 
Ilortioulture  at  Versailles,  scheme  of, 
273 

Scientific  garden  should  also  be  a  beautiful 
one,  lii 

"  Scientific  "  research  not  interfered  with 
by  opening  gardens  at  all  hours,  iH. 

S^teur,  the,  288, 445:  English  eipericnco 
of  the,  451 

Selaginella  denticulata,  in  winter-gar- 
dens, 232 

Shallot,  the  true,  5M 

Smoke-nuisance  in  London,  150 

Sports  and  varieties,  value  of,  GSL;  should 
be  observed  and  increase<l,  Ufi 

Spring-grove  cemetery,  177 

Sijuare  des  Therracs,  IH;  Montrouge, 
112.  LCL  122 

S<)uare8,  110 ;  central  portion,  how  spoilt, 
122.  123;  e<lging  to  public,  114;  effect- 
ing of  opening  to  public,  118. 1 10  ;  ever- 
greens in,  127 :  how  to  plant,  111;  in 
London,  defects  in,  122.  123;  neo»  .saary 
in  suburbs  also,  120,  121 ;  planting  of, 
12.3-125:  present  aspect.  UOi  what  they 
might  be,  111  ;  seats  in,  123 ;  should 
contain  playgrounds.  i2a;  Trees  in.  123: 
walks  in,  123 :  wanted  as  much  or  more 
than  parks,  121 

Stanhope,  Sir      on  Conlon-Peftrs,  20G 

Statuary,  8L  l^  201j  in  public  gardens, 
137:  in  public  snnores,  113 

Straw-mats  for  wall-protection,  276 

Strawbi'rry,  four  seasons,  31fi ;  propagation 
of,  312 ;  culture,  341 

Streamlets  in  public  gardens,  67, 102.  104. 
105.  107.  114.  115,  200 

Street  built  over  canal,  135 

Street  pjivemonts,  HI 

Structures,  in  squares.  123 ;  noe^lless,  in 
gardens,  40,  41,  42.  20 

Sub-tropical  effects  producible  in  gardens 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
20,  31 

Sul>-tropical  gardening,  20,  21,  31 ;  plants 
for,2fi 

Sub-tropical  Tegetation  in  conservatories, 
223 

Suisnes,  fruit-gardens  at,  232 

Terua-ootta  work  in  ganlens,  200.  '203 
Terrnce-gardens,  84^  lA!iL.  1''8.  2.'»S 
Thurmes,  Sumre  des,  HI 
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Thomcry,  08 :  grar^  culturo  at,  381 
Tool  hnusca  in  gardens,  40,  4X,  42 
Training  and  |iruning,  iSiQ  ; 
Training  Fruit-treec,  vertiml,  418 
Tmrel  neccstaiy  for  landecajx -ganlontr, 
!& 

Tree-fema  for  cool  w  intor-gnrdcn,  24ft 
Tree-planting,  86^  92,  102j  iu  Limdun  | 
parkis  la2 

Trn  g.  effect  of  planting  in  cities,  118:  for  ] 
boolevard  pUnting.  nunnery  for,  I 
for  parkii  and  gartlens,  ISH;  for  atm-t  j 
plaiiting,  211) ;  bow  grown  for  city 
planting,  IM:  in  ovenacs,  pruning  of, 
lA;  in  bouievardt*.  128;  in  cemeteries, 
178 ;  in  cities,  gratings  round,  138:  in 
gronpH,  U5j  in  I»ndon,  wronjf  ideas 
ni>on.  im  :  in  the  Little  Trianon,  207  : 
in  tuba,  80.  83,  §1;  mntilation  of,  at 
Verwiillcfi.  21G:  overcrottded  on  Imule- 
vards,  Hili:  n-markuble  in  the  Little 
'iVianon,  210.  211 ;  suitable  for  cities, 
1  K>,  ir»2,  l.M :  tliriro  better  in  London 
thnii  in  Paris,  134;  for  city  planting, 
1 70 :  (ransplnnting  large.  HU 

Trrllis  for  iK-sir-trees,  2(11^  2«i6,  268;  on 
dea<l  wall,  253  :  wire,  cost  of,  2rt4 

Trellises  for  espalier  trees,  3:{8.  455.  45fi 

Tropical  planta  groupetl  under  trees,  258. 

Tropical  ve^etnticn  in  cons*  rvatorics,  222.  j 

Twyes,  fruit-nofea  at,  :U8 

Tuileries  (tardens,  83  ! 

Vahiett,  the  life  of  true  gardening,  4»  SI  { 
Vjibcs,  80,  mi  ;  in  gardena,  mihtakrn  me  of,  \ 
2fl3 

Vegetables  grown  in  France,  list  of,  503 

Venailles,  74^  84j  Gardena  at,  193: 
(Jnrden-statuary  at,  201 ;  School  of 
Horticulture,  2111 ;  pr«>gran)n)e  of  school, 
222  I 

Viiicennes,  Donjon  of,  102.  103  ;  school  of 
Fruit-culture,  214 

Vine  cnltuie  at  Tliomcry.  378 :  important  ^ 

C>int8  in,  385  ;  pmiitablo  in  open-air  in  | 
ngland,  378,  380j  grafting,  3S5,  3S2  ! 
Vines,  a  mode  of  truining  on  walltn,  -tH'.t ; 

in  lioiizontui  cordon*",  385 
Virginian  Cr»  eper  in  w  riatlis,  03 


Walks  by  margin  of  watrr,  12,  13, 101 
Walks  in  kitchen  garden,  reawiiiH  wliy 

nccillesa.  iHl 
Walks,  neetllewi,  in  French  gardens,  20 
Wall-eopiiigs,  331>^  353^  31i3 
Wall,  hollow,  growing  flowers  in,  92i  23 
Wall  Pear-trees,  2«;2. 

Wallace,  Sir  Richard,  garden  at  Paris, 
2M 

Walls,  cheap  forro  at  Lyons,  339:  at  Vaise 
Lyons,  344;  for  fruit-trees,  best  colour 
for,  llfi;  made  of  blocks  of  planter,  3G3 ; 
wooden,  for  fruit-culture  by  cottagers, 
421 

Wnter,  use  of,  in  Paris  market-gardens, 

411Q  . 
Water-ba8in^  85,  90,  ife;  hideous  effect 

of,  195 
Water-margins,  258 
Watering  public  squares,  112.  113 
Watson  on  Cordons,  2li3;  on  Cordon-Pcnrs, 

302 

Weeping-Beech  on  banks,  12 

Wild  flowers  in  public  parki>,  1ft 

WiM  Roses  in  grnu|)e,  8 

Winter  ganh  n.  Hi;  a  cool,  238;  at  Mario- 
mont,  228;  choosing  and  grouping  of 
plants  in,  231 :  cool,  planting  of,  239: 
diotribution  of  plants  in,  233;  drainage 
of,  2M  :  ground  plan  of,  23fi;  of  a  warm 
temperuturc,  2^^ :  orchiils  and  stove- 
plants  in,  24^ ;  plant  arrangement  in, 
232 :  planting  in.  230;  preparation  of 
soil  for,  23Q;  shade  in,  walks  in, 
229 

Winter  ganlens,  222;  advantages  of  cool 
over  warm-temperate,  238;  M.  AndnTs 
notes  vn,  22]_;  planting  for  contract, 232 ; 
rockery  in,  232 

Wire,  galvanised,  for  garden  walls,  45fi; 
for  training  fruit-trees,  431;  for  wiring 
garden  walls,  453 

Wire,  Raidif««'ura  for  tightening,  446 

Witttaria  and  Ivy,  250 

Wrod-paTeroents,  worst  form  of  street 
paving,  141 

Wreaths  on  treon,  92,  iW,  24 

YcccA,  26.29.  101. 114.  IM 
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